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PAST I 

At the first meeting of the Commission, a letter from the Government 
was placed before them suggesting that, if convenient, their recommenda¬ 
tions in regard to the revision of pay scales might be made available to- 
Government as early as possible, in advance, if necessary, of the 
recommendations on the other points included in the terms of reference*. 
In answer to a query as to whether the Finance Department expected the 
Commission to fix the pay of each post which is charged to civil estimates, 
or it would suf&ce if their report indicated generally the rates of pay for 
different Services and for particular classes or categories of posts, the 
Chairman was informed that the Finance Department favoured the latter 
alternative, it being left to the administrative department to decide, in 
consultation with the financial authorities, the question of gradation or 
classification of posts and their allocation to particular categories for which 
pay scales had been suggested by the Commission. This was confirmed 
by the Finance Department in their letter No. D. 316-Est. (Spl.)/46, 

dated the 29th November 1946, addressed to the Commission. 

2. Scheme of this report .—^After giving an account of the procedure 
adopted by the Commission, the report briefly describes the background 
of the enquiry, the steps leading to the present pay structure and pay 
scales of the Central Services, the events which led to the appointment 
of this Commission and the circumstances in which they have to make 
their report. Part II of the report deals with the main aspects of the 
problem, so far as they are common to all departments of the Central 
Services. In particular, it deals with questions like (i) classification of 
the services (paragraphs 19 to 83), (ii) criticism of the existing pay 
structure ({‘aragraphs 34 to 41), and (iii) the necessity for increasing the 
present rates of pay and the lines on which new sffales of pay should be 
determined, including a discussion of various suggestions as to the 
minimum and the n\aximum pay to be fixed (paragraphs 42 to 60). In 
paragraphs 61 to 67 some typical scales of pay for the four main classes 
of the services have been suggested. Claims for various allowances 
(including dearness allowance) have been dealt with in paragraph 71 to 
90. A variety of matters suggested as coming under the general head of 
“conditions of service” have been discussed in paragraphs 106—135. Amend¬ 
ments to the existing rules relating to leave, age of retirement and retire¬ 
ment benefits have next been considered (paragraphs 136—199) and proposals 
for ways and means to settle or prevent disputes between the services and 
the Government have also been made (paragraphs 200—220). Part II con¬ 
cludes with some observations bearing on the question of the remuneration 
of industrial workers and daily rated employees of Government. Part ITT 
makes detailed proposals in respect of the salaries to be paid to, and the 
redress of grievances of, the employees of each of the principal sections 
of the public service in the light of the general conclusions reached in 
Part II. A summary of the Commission’s recommendations is given at 
the end. 

3. Procedure .—Immediately after the announcement of the appoint¬ 

ment of the Commission, all public servants of the Central Government 
and all other persons interested were invited by a Press Note to communi¬ 
cate their views or suggestions on the topics covered by the terms of the 
reference to the Commission. All Departments of the Government of 
India were asked to furnish for the information of the Commission full 
particulars regarding all appointments under their administrative control. 
Provincial Governments were also requested to afford the Commission- 
every faoilitv in the conduct of their enquiry^_ 

•Advance copies of portions of this Report have accordingly been sent to ther 
Finance Department as and -when they became ready. 

2 


IKTBODDCTORY 


In response to the public invitation above referred to, the Secretary 
to the Commission received more than 950 representations from service 
associations and individuals setting forth the lines on which (in their 
opinion) their pay and conditions -of service should be improved. The 
Commission assembled at Delhi on the 10th July 1946 and at this meeting 
the main lines on which the enquiry was to be conducted were agreed on. 
During the sittings between the 11th and the 15th July 1946, a detailed 
questionnaire (Appendix A) was prepared in the light of the representa¬ 
tions that had been received from service associations and of other 
materials then available. As it was represented to the Commission that 
some public servants hesitated to send in their representations because 
of the restrictions imposed on them by the Government Servants’ Conduct 
Eules, the Secretary was asked to address the Government in the matter; 
and the Government agreed to afford ample facilities to their employees 
to send in representations to, or give evidence before, the Commission on 
matters felling within the terms of their reference. Between the 20th and 
the 25th July 1946, more than 1,500 copies of the questionnaire were sent 
to persons or bodies who had sent in representations to the Commission 
and to all associations .of employees known to the Government. Copies 
were sent to the members of the Central Legislature and to prominent 
public men; copies were also made available to the public and to the press. 
Eopliea to the questionnaire have been received from more than 370 asso¬ 
ciations and individuals. 

4. For further elucidation of the material points and at the instance of 
the Services themselves, the Commission decided to give to some public 
men, to several heads of departments and to the representatives of 
numerous associations of service men, an opportunity of supporting, by 
oral evidence, the points stressed in their replies. Tentative programmes 
were prepared from time to time indicating the associations and persons 
to be called in to give oral evidence. To obviate any suggestion that 
certain groups or associations had been left out, opportunity of appearing 
before the Commission was given to all associations who had sent in 
representations or given replies to the questionnaire or had expressed a 
desire to be heard. To save time, all associations or persons with common 
interest were summoned to appear at the same time. Between the 9th Sep¬ 
tember and the 21st December 1946, the Commission devoted more than 
50 sittings to this part of their task and examined more than^400 persons 
including heads of departments or representatives of associations. 

5. When the Provincial Governments were notified of the appointment 
of the Commission, they were informed that though the Cominission’s 
enquiry was to be confined to the Central Government’s employees, the 
findings of the Commission might be of use to the Provincial Governments 
also in the event of their undertaking any revision of the scales of pay 
of the Provincial Services. Such revision was, in fact, undertaken by 
several Provincial Governments and one of them desired that an oppor¬ 
tunity might be given to it to lay its views before the Commission, as it 
was desirable that the scales of pay for members of Services belonging to 
both the Central and Provincial Governments serving in the same area 
should, as far as possible, be correlated. The Commission decided that 
it would be best to hold an informal Conference with the representatives 
of the Provincial Governments so as to facilitate an exchange of views 
between the members of the Commission and the Provincial Governments. 
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Eight Provinces responded to the Commission’s invitation and the Con¬ 
ference was held on the 16th and 17th October 1946. The substance of 
the views expressed in the course of the Conference has been placed on 
record (Appendix B). 

6. The historical background .—^To understand and appreciate some of 
the criticisms urged and the claims made before tl^e Commission, a brief 
review of the steps that led to the fixation of the present pay structure 
and pay scales of the Central Services may be found helpful. Till nearly 
the end of the 19th century, the Superior Services in British India were 
manned almost exclusively by Europeans most of whom belonged to what 
were known as the “Covenanted Services’’. Public opinion was then 
pressing for the Indianisation of these Services and not niuch attention 
was paid to the Uncovenanted or Subordinate Services. Indianisation of 
the higher Services was desired for two reasons, (i) pohtical, and (ii) 
financial. It was felt that the proper thing was for the nationals of the 
country to have an increasing share in its administration. It was also 
considered that the scales of salaries fixed on the assumption that high 
scales were required to attract Europeans to service in India imposed an 
unnecessarily heavy burden on the.finances of the country. 

7. The Aitchison Commission (1886-87) made recommendations in 
respect of both the Covenanted and the Uncovenanted Services. It is 
sufficient here to say that they suggested that, from out of the appoint¬ 
ments theretofore reserved for the Imperial Civil Services, some should be 
transferred to a local service to be called the “Provincial Civil Service’’ 
to be recruited for in India in each Province and that below the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service a lower service to be called the “Subordinate Civil 
Service’’ should be formed. Dealing with the relation between the 
Imperial and the Provincial Civil Services, the Commission recommended 
that the salaries of members of the Provincial Civil Service should be 
fixed on independent grounds and should have no relation to those attach¬ 
ed to appointments in the Imperial Civil Service but, as regards status, 
the members of the Imperial and Provincial Civil Services should, as far 
as possible, be placed on a footing of social equality and (when holding 
similar offices) be graded together on the official precedence list. The 
recommendations of the Commission were not given effect to in the spirit 
in which or to the extent to which they expected them to be acted upon. 
Circumstances compelled further consideration of these and connected 
questions by the Islington Commission (1912—15). 

8. The Islington Commission was asked to examine and report on the 
conditions of service, salary, leave and pension governing the I.C.S. 
and other civil services (Imperial and Provincial), the limitations that 
still existed in respect of the employment of non-Europeans and the 
working of the existing system of the division of services into Imperial 
and Provincial. The Commission’s enquiry was limited to the higher 
services. Exploring the possibilities of wider employment of Indians in 
the superior services and the proper method of their recruitment, the 
Commission grouped the services under three heads: — 

(1) Those which in their opinion required a preponderating propor¬ 

tion of British officers (e.y., the Civil Service and the 

Police), 

(2) those services in which it was thought desirable that there 

should be an admixture of both ’Western and Eastern 
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elements {e.g., education, military, finance, medicine, tele¬ 
graph engineering, railways and survey of India), and 

(3) the scientific and technical services where they held that there 
were no special reasons for having a large number of officers 
recruited from Europe. 

For the first, they decided that recruitment should continue to be 
made exclusively in England; for the second, they recommended that 
recruitment might be made both in England and in India; for the third, 
they were of the opinion that it should be the aim eventually to recruit 
in India for their normal requirements. 

9. The question of salaries was discussed at some length by the Islington 
Commission. They did not concern themselves directly with the prob¬ 
lem of increase of pay on account of rise in prices. Deaihng with the 
general question of the emoluments payable to public servants, they laid 
down the broad principle that Government should pay so much and so 
much only to its employees as was necessary to obtain recruits of the 
right stamp and to maintain them in such a degree of comfort and dignity 
as would shield them from temptation and keep them efficient for the term 
of their service. Elaborating the application of this principle to the three 
kinds of recruits above referred to, they made some observations on the 
then prevalent salary system and stated “The advantages of equal pay for 
all officers who do the same wort are obvious. Under such a system 
there can be no suspicion that Europeans are favoured at the expense of 
Indians, whilst the'danger of racial friction in the services is reduced to 
a minimum. On the other hand, to set in India for the public services 
a standard of remuneration which is in excess of what is required to obtain 
suitable Indian officers is to impose for all time on the country a burden 
which she ought not to bear***. If young men who are statutory natives 
of India are paid at European rates owing to the accident of their electing 
for a service in which a certain number of Europeans are required, then 
'young men who elect for other services like the Post Office for which 
Europeans are not imported will need to be paid similarly if recruits of 
the same class are to be obtained as at present. The circle of financial 
obligation will thus go on widening and will finally touch the private 
market, particularly in the engineering and educational fields. The choice 
is thus between the two evils of inequality on the one hand and disregard 
of economy on the other.” They seem to have thought that their recom¬ 
mendations were calculated to avoid both these evils as far as possible. 
So far however as the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Medical Service 
and certain other Services were concerned, the Commission felt that they 
should take “existing facts” into account and they accordingly allowed 
that the members of these services should draw the same pay, whether 
they were Europeans or Indians. For the services to be recruited for in 
India, they drew up separate scales of pay for Europeans and Indians 
respectively. 

They expressed strong disapproval of the graded system of remuneration 
then in vogue and recommended the substitution of an incremental system 
subject to the proviso that no increment should be given as a matter of 
right. Even among time-scales, they expressed a preference for what they 
called the compartment system under which “separate scales are fixed for 
separate groups of officers in each department and a process of selection 
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takes place before an officer can pass from one scale to another or from any 
scale into a selection post In the light of the views expressed by them, 
they suggested the following as reasonable scales of pay for Indians in the 
nigber services: — 


Bs. 250 40/3—43(>—50/3—500 per mensem for all the higher 
services recruited from the average graduate class and Es. 300 
—50/2—500—50—1,050 for services requiring higher initial 
qualifications; 

beyond these, they provided selection scales or posts. 


10. The Commission considered that the expression “Provincial Service" 

persons holding office in departments 
directly under the control of the Central Government and doing the same 
kind of work as was done by members of the Imperial Service They 
accordingly recomnaended the amalgamation of the Imperial and Provincid 
Sections into a single Service. They however recognised that “Where there 
IS a large body of work of a less important character to be done, though of 
a kind which cannot be performed by a subordinate agency, it would be 
ob^ously extravagant to recruit officers to do it on the terms required to 
obtain men for a higher class of duty. In such circumstances, there must 
be two services or two classes of one service and the lower service or class 
must occupy a position inferior to that of the higher one". In the result, 
they suggested that over and above the subordinate services there should 
be two classes in, the services under the Government of India to be des¬ 
cribed as Class I and Class II. This apparently is the genesis of the present 
classification of the Centr-al Services, though the nomenclature, Class I and 
Class II, seems to have come into vogue only in or about 1926. 

We have referred to the recommendations of the Islington Commission 
at some length, because they are mainly responsible for the system of 
classification and pay scales now obtaining in this country. Thougli their 
report was signed in August 1915, its consideration had to be deferred for 
the duration of the war. Final orders on their proposals were passed only 
during 1919-1920; and in doing so, the authorities took into account the 
further rise in prices that had taken place between 1912 and 1920. 


11. The recommendations of the Islington Commission did not go far 
enough to fulfil the expectations of those who pleaded for Indianisation for 
^nancial reasons. (See the remarks of Mr. Chaubal in paragraph 36 of 
his minute.) Adverting to this aspect of the matter, the Montague- 
Chelmsford Eeport said “We think that the standard scale for all services 
should be fixed with reference to Indians recruited in India at rates suffi¬ 
cient to attra,ct the best men available and to give them an income appro¬ 
priate to their position. It may seem inconsistent that Indians recruited 
in Europe should be given the same allowance as Europeans but this is 
the practice in the I.C.S.” The question was again raised before the Lee 
Commission, “whether a basic pay lower than that which obtains at 
present for both Europeans and Indians should be fixed for future recruits, 
Europeans receiving an addition thereto in the form of overseas pay ** 
Paragraph 43 of their report refers to the “sharp cleavage of opinion 
between the services and the politicians”, political opinion insisting that 
whilst a high rate erf pay may be necessary to attract Europeans, the best 
Indian candidates could be secured on considerably lower terms”. View¬ 
ing the needs of India (as they say) “from a detached and somewhat wider 
standpoint”, the Commission came to the conclusion that “it would be 
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inadvisable in present circumstances to reduce the basic pay of the 
services”. It is umiecessary to refer here to the allowances granted by 
the Commission to the European members of the services, except to say 
that they show the over-optimistic view which the authorities then enter¬ 
tained as to the unlimited potentialities of Indian finance. This in ?ome 
measure explains the claims for higher pay put forward by and allowed to 
the other services in India about that time. 

12. Turning for a moment to the services classified as “subordinate” 
and “inferior”, comparatively little information is available as to how 
their emoluments were fixed or revised from time to time. There is how¬ 
ever enough to show that they were being readjusted to changing economic 
and social conditions, though, as all early report says, “concessions were 
frequently given less to those whose claims were the strongest than to 
those who could make their voices most effectively heard”. As can be 
seen from the observations of the Islington Commission, earlier opinion 
and practice seem to have been definitely in favour of a graded system of 
pay and against the incremental system; and it may be of interest to know 
that a Salaries Commission appointed in Bengal in 1884 (to consider the 
strength of ministerial estabhshments) recommended twenty grades of 
fixed salary starting from Es. 20 and going up to Es. 250. In 1905-06, 
before another Committee dealing with the question, a Judge of Patna is 
said to have remarked that “The custom and feeling of the country is in 
favour of a large staff on low pay” and be thought that the dissatisfaction 
which a reduction of staffs was likely to cause would be greater than the 
satisfaction which an improvement in pay might give. The Committee 
did not, however, share this view which they thought “a counsel of 
■despair”. 

13. In 1908, a Committee presided over by Sir James Meston (as he 
then was) dealt with the pay and prospects of clerks in the Secretariats 
of the Government of India and certain other offices. About this time, 
•the clerical establishments of the Secretariat seem to have been divided 
into two divisions (first and second), “the former to comprise all those 
■clerks who are required to deal with the higher class of clerical work and 
the latter those who are employed on work of a routine character”. The 
recommendations of the Committee were made on this footing. The 
Committee found that the cost of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life, 
house rents and wages of domestic servants had greatly increased by that 
lime, that the standard of living had also advanced and continued to 
advance and that except in the Finance Department from which clerks 
occasionally received promotion to the enrolled hst, clerks in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Secretariat had practically no hope of securing executive 
appointments, such as were open to clerks in Provincial Secretariats and 
other offices under Local Governments. They* accordingly held that the 
proper course would be to render the conditions of clerical service in the 
■Secretariat sufficiently good to offer to its members a career not appre¬ 
ciably less attractive than that which was afforded to men of equal educa¬ 
tional qualifications in other branches of the public service. They felt 
that there was much to be said in favour of making the secretariat clerical 
service one to which its members would be proud to belong and of foster¬ 
ing an esprit de corps. In view of the cost of living and the need for 
attracting the proper type ®f men, they fixed the initial pay for first 
division clerks at Es. 140. Having regard to the value of his work, bis 
experience and standing and more particularly to the emoluments of non¬ 
selection grades in executive branches of the Government service, they 
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held thaii a clerk of 25 to 30 jears’ service, who for no fault of his own 
had not risen to a superintendentship, should get a maximum pay of 
Es. 400. The second division they regarded as standing on a diSerent 
footing because its work was assumed to be of a simple or routine character. 
Its recruitment was therefore held to be subject to the ordinary laws of 
demand and supply. They therefore fixed the initial pay for this division 
at Es. 60 and the maximum at Es. 200, adding a personal allowance of 
Es. 25 or Es. 50 after the 28th and 30th year of service. They were 
opposed to the incremental system and proposed that in each division 
there should be a considerable range of grades at short intervals of pay. 
Eeferring to Eegistrars and Superintendents, they said •' ‘It is a matter of 
high importance that both these classes of officers should be liberally 
paid not only on account of the responsibilities of their work but because 
these appointments are practically the only goals towards which the 
ambition of the first division can press”. They accordingly suggested 
Es. 800 for the Eegistrar and three grades of Es. 500, 600 and 700 for 
Superintendents. In recognition of the importance and responsibility of 
the work done by the Superintendents whom they described as the reposi¬ 
tories of the experience and traditions of their departments, analogous to 
the senior members of the permanent Civil Service in England, the Com¬ 
mittee recommended that they should be granted the rank of gazetted 
officers. They emphasised that the Secretariat stood on a footing of its 
own different from any other offices in India and that it required in its 
clerical staff a higher degree of intelligence, a broader outlook and a more 
discriminating critical faculty than would be expected in other offices. 
We have referred at length to the views and sentiments expressed by the 
Meston Committee because it has been strongly urged before us by repre¬ 
sentatives of what are known as the ‘‘attached and subordinate offices” 
that they are entitled to the same scale of pay and the same privileges as 
those serving in the Secretariats. We shall deal with this claim in du© 
course. 

14. Between 1908 and 1928, all classes of public servants under the 
Central Government seem to have had their emoluments increased, in 
some instances more than once. When the economic crisis of 1929-30 set 
in. Government had to review the whole position. To meet the immediate 
emergency, certain percentage cuts were made in the salaries of most 
public servants for four years. On the suggestion of a Eetrenchment 
Advisory Committee, the question of revision of rates of pay for ‘‘future 
entrants” was taken up. Eecommendations in this behalf were made by 
certain sub-committees of the Eetrenchment Advisory Committee; and 
Mr. (now Sir Tenant) Sloan was placed on special duty to examine the 
subject and make proposals. As the system introduced at this revision 
has been the subject of strong criticism, it is necessary to refer to it in 
some detail. 

Stressing the need for reduction of expenditure in view of the conti¬ 
nued deterioration in the financial position of the Government, Mr. Sloan 
harked back to the argument that the scales of pay for the higher services 
had been fixed at rates calculated to attract Europeans and that Indians 
of suitable qualifications could be had at lower rates. As there had lately 
been a great fall in prices and as the constitutional proposals then under 
discussion were expected to lead to radical changes in the administration, 
he thought that the time was opportune ‘‘for an attempt to place th© 
scales of pay on a definitely indigenous basis”. Comparisons were drawn 
between the salaries prevailing in India and those prevailing in other 
countries in the West and in the East. Nevertheless, it was finally 
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resolved that Government should proceed on the basis of the existing pay 
structures and should not attempt to revise-the scales of pay except from 
the point of view of an all-round reduction. It was said that the Govern¬ 
ment as then constituted should, as far as possible, maintain existing 
standards, though the position might become different with the change 
from a bureaucratic to a responsible form of government. A uniform ])er- 
centage reduction was considered undesirable; it was felt that it would 
be better to make heavier cuts at the top. Some co-ordination between 
the Central and the Provincial Services was considered appropriate and a 
sub-committee of a conference of Provincial representatives (in May 1931) 
seems to have concluded that the pay of Class I officers should be fixed 
at Rs. 300 to 1,000 per mensem, that the pay of administrative heads of 
the biggest departments should be fixed at Rs. 1,600 to 2,000, the pay of 
heads of other departments at Rs. 1,450 to 1,750, and of deputy heads at 
Rs. 1,250 to 1,500. Uniformity of scales as between different departments 
was not considered practicable. In the light of these considerations, a 
revised scale of salary was drawn up involving a reduction of over 20 per 
cent, in the minimum and of nearly 30 per cent, in the maximum of the 
existing salaries. 

The question then arose as to the officers to whom the revised scales 
were to be made applicable. Though the revised scales were settled only 
late in 1933, they were made applicable to all persons who had entered 
service after 1st July 1931, because it had then been announced that all 
appointments thenceforth to be made must be deemed to be on the foot¬ 
ing that they would be subject to the new scales.. As regards persons 
already in service, it was, after some discussion, decided that the new 
scales should not be made applicable to them, either in respect of offices 
then held by them or even in respect of offices to which they might be 
promoted in,due course. There thus came into vogue the system of two- 
scales of pay—referred to as the old and new scales—according to which 
among two sets of persons working side by side and doing the same kind 
of work, one set of people have been drawing salaries according to the 
higher scale and the other set are being paid according to a lower scale. 

The Railway and the Post and Telegraph departments are numerically 
the biggest departments that we have to deal with; they raise a variety 
of problems which we propose to deal with in two separate Sections. It 
will be convenient to postpone to that stage the history of the pay struc¬ 
ture in those departments and the account of the revision of salaries 
that took place therein during the years 1931—34. 

15. War-time measures .—The new scales of pay (of 1931—34) whicb. 
were halfheartedly accepted by some sections of the services even at the 
time when ■ they were introduced, proved inadequate to meet the condi¬ 
tions created by the war. The Government of India had to formulate 
measures to protect their employees against the hardships caused by the 
rise in prices. About the middle of 1940, they sanctioned a scheme of 
grain compensation allowance for their lowest paid employees. Under this 
scheme the Central Government employees stationed in the various Pro¬ 
vinces received the same benefit as the respective Provincial Government 
employees and the scale of benefit was dependent on the actual *tnarket 
price 6f foodgrains. In course of time, it was found that - allowances 
based on Provincial schemes which lacked uniformity were unsuitable for 
employees of the Central Government whose conditions of service were 
more or less uniform. With prices continuing to rise, it was felt that 
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the question should be tackled on an all-India basis; and dm August 1943, 
the Government of India devised a scheme of dearness allowance which 
a-eplaced the grain compensation allowance scheme with effect from ‘Is* 
August 1942. As relief under the new scheme was granted even to the 
higher categories of public servants whose cost of living was dependent on 
-several factors besides the cost of foodgrains, it was considered no longer 
necessary to link the relief to the price of foodgrains. The whole country 
was divided into three areas (A, B and C) in accordance with the difference 
in the cost of living. The classification followed an existing arrangement 
adopted by the Posts and Telegraph Department for purposes of pay 
scales. Subsequently, a number of towns which showed a marked rise in 
cost of living have been upgraded. The beneficiaries were divided into two 
classes, those receiving Es. 40 per mensem and above and those receiving 
less. In view of the difference in the wage and standard of living between 
the two categories, a slightly lower rate of dearness allowance was adopt¬ 
ed for persons drawing less than Es. 40. This scheme of dearness allow¬ 
ance was also commended to the Provincial Governments for adoption in 
respect of their staff and is still being followed by them, with minor changes 
to suit their requirements. 

In the first instance, dearness allowance was granted only to non- 
gazetted employees. Later on, the rate of allowance as well as th* 
maximum pay limits of the persons entitled varied from time to time but 
the increases sanctioned were in no way proportionate to the rise in 
prices. Later still, it was thought proper to grant some relief even to 
higher officers and a war allowance equal to 17^ per cent, of the pay was 
sanctioned with effect from the 1st July 1944 for all married gazetted 
cxfficers up to certain pay limits and for non-gazetted officers drawing pay 
above the maximum limits fixed for eh'gibility to dearness allowance. The 
rate of allowance was however restricted to 7^ per cent, of pay in the case 
of unmarried gazetted officers. The maximum pay limit up to which war 
allowance is granted to married officers is Es. 2,000 per mensem and in 
the case of single officers it is Es. 1,000. This allowance is subject to a 
minimum of Es. 50 per mensem and a maximum of Es. 263 per mensem 
in the case of married gazetted officers and a minimum of Es. 30 per 
mensem in the case of single gazetted officers. 

In the Eailways, officers drew dearness allowance on the scale of war 
allowance fixed for Government officers. As regards subordinate em¬ 
ployees, the Government of India, after consultation with the All-India 
Eailway Men’s Pederation, decided on the following scales:— 

Bombay and Calcutta including suburbs—Es. 3 to those drawing 
Es. 60 per mensem and below. 

Industrial areas—Es. 2-8-0 to those drawing Es. 50 per mensem 
and below. 

Other areas—Es. 2 to those drawing Es. 30 per mensem and below. 

Certain grain shop concessions were also allowed to the subordinate 
employees of railways. Subsequent increases in the rates of dearness 
allowance were also made in consultation with the Federation on an ad- 
hoc basis to meet the rise in prices. The rate of relief as well as the 
maxima of pay of the persons entitled to relief were raised from time to 
time. Similar changes took place in the scheme of dearness allowance 
:<or other employees of the Central Government. The arrangements made 
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lot the relief of employees in the Posts and Telegraph Department are 
described in paragraphs 106 to 118 of Mr. Justice Eajadhyaksha’s award 
dated 15th Juiy 1946. 

16. Circumstances leading to the appointment of this Commission .— 
As conditions of hfe became more and more difficult during the later years 
of the war, claims, representations and protests' from several sections of 
the services increased. Final orders in respect of some of these matters 
were being deferred till after the termination of the war. Certain groups 
■of employees who felt conscious of the strength of numbers and organisa¬ 
tion threatened to go on strike. As early as August 1940, a Court of 
Enquiry was constituted under Section 3 of the Trade Disputes Act, to 
investigate questions raised by workmen employed on the G. I. P. Rail¬ 
way in respect of the grant of dearness allowance. As the recommenda¬ 
tions of this Committee were not implemented by the Governmeiit for a 
long time, a general strike of railwaymen was threatened and a settle¬ 
ment by negotiation was arrived at in June 1946. The hardships and 
.grievances of the employees of the Posts and Telegraph Department 
(some of whom had risolved to give notice of strike) were sought to be 
ventilated in the lagislative Assembly; on 7th February 1946, the Secre¬ 
tary, Posts and Air Ifcpartment, announced in the Legislative Assembly 
that Government intertted to appoint “a Commission to go into the whole 
question of scales of averages pensions and other conditions of service 
for the whole class of Central Government servants, suitable in post-war 
conditions, as also the question of setting up some machinery for negotia¬ 
tion between Govemnjpnt and its employees, somewhat on the lines of 
the Whitley Councils *n the United Kingdom”,. Certain disputes raised 
by the employees of tins Department were also dealt with first by a 
Committee presided over by the Postmaster General, Bombay 
and later they formed the subject of an award by Mr. Justice Eajadhyak- 
sha on a reference un( sr rule 81-A of the Defence of India Rules. Before 
this award was made (m July 1946), certain sections of the Posts and 
Telegraphs employees actually went on a three weeks’ strike and their 
■claim was also settlec for the time being by negotiation. Apprehending 
that the grant of beni^fits as above to the railwaymen and to the em¬ 
ployees of the Posts !fad Telegraphs Department might create discontent 
among the underpaid ernployees in other departments, the Government 
granted some interim itlief to these latter also, pending the revision of pay 
scales in the light of this Commission’s recommendations [see Finance 
Department Memoran um No. F. 11 (3)-E.11/46, dated the 13tti August 
1946], 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

17. The economic situation today.—As pointed out in the Resolution 
constituting this Commission, circumstances necessitated the appointment 
of the Commission before any degree of normalcy and stabilisation of prices 
had been reached. The following figures relating to the cost of living in 
recent months will give some idea of the present position. Between 1939 
and 1945, there was an average rise in the cost of living of about 175 per 
cent, for the whole of India (see Mr. Justice Rajadhyaksha’s award, 
paragraph 100). During 1946, the working class cost of hving index for 
Bornbay was 230 for January, 231 for February, 235 for March, 236 for 
April, 237 for May, 247 for June, 255 for July, 254 for August, 257 for 
Septembej., and 251 for October (Indian Labour Gazette for December 
1946, page 267). It has accordingly been suggested in some quarters 
t^t the Commission would do well to limit themselves to recommending 
short-term measures; but the Commission felt that they would not be 
fulfilling the duty entrusted to them if they did so. Of course, it was 
realised that it would not be possible to recommend any long-term 
arrangement except with reference to a tolerably stable level of prices of 
f^dstuffs, clothing, and other essential commodities; one of our questions 
(No. 9 of the questionnaire) therefore sought advice on this point. 

Present prices are the outcome of factors some of which are excep¬ 
tional and temporary, while others may be expected to continue in opera¬ 
tion for a length of time even during the post-war years. During the war 
years, a considerable proportion of the productive capacity of the country 
was diverted to purposes other than internal and civilian use; and, 
instead of the customary import of manufactured goods, there was a net 
export of manufactured goods from India. Even in respect of the avail¬ 
able commodities, whether agricultural or manufactured, lack of transport 
led to local shortages and impaired confidence led to hoarding and in¬ 
crease of black markets. There was, further, an enormous increase in 
rupee expenditure in the country by the Government, both on its own 
behalf and on behalf of the Allies. With the easing of the transport 
situation, the improvement in import conditions and the cessation of the 
diversion of the productive capacity of the country to war time proposes, 
the temporary factors must in due course cease to operate. The question 
of the continuance or relaxation of controls is attended with several diffi¬ 
culties. In some directions, the pohcy of controls may have to cdntinue, 
and, to a certain extent, such continuance may act as a stabilising 
factor. Decontrol may be followed by a period of high prices, but it 
generally seems to'be accepted that that could only be a phase in the 
progress towards normalcy. The conditions created by currency inflation 
are bound to have long-term eSects and the results of the operation of 
international factors are not easy to foresee or forecast. Nevertheless, it 
seems to us not unreasonable to assume that, in the not distant future 
there will be an improvement in the production and^ supply of foodstuffs 
and other essential articles and in the availabihty of manufactured goods 
(indigenous or imported) so as to ease the present situation and that there 
would thus result a fall in domestic prices and a rise in the pmchasing 
power of the rupee. What length of time may elapse before a reason¬ 
able measure of stability of prices is attained, or at what level prices may 
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stabilise, are questions which can only admit of a tentative answer. But, 
in view of the course we propose to adopt, some uncertainty on these 
points will present no insuperable difficulty. 

18. (Jourae proposed .—We have been warned of the danger of raising 
salaries to a level not justified by the level of economic productivity, of 
the possible repercussions of an increase of public servants’ salaries on 
business and industry and of the inexpediency of our dealing with the 
problem of salaries without some definite knowledge as to the general 
economic policy of the State. The circumstances we have already narrat¬ 
ed do not permit of any delay in tackling the questions referred to the 
Commission. The famihar argument that an increase in salaries and 
wages may itself lead to an increase in prices and thus start the vicious 
spiral of increasing prices and increasing wages cannot be allowed to sup¬ 
port a claim to keep a large section of people below the minimum level, 
of subsistence. If even a small measure of improvement in their posi¬ 
tion will itself tend to produce the effects of inflation, the State must 
find other ways of counteracting such effects. As to “general economic 
policy’’, we can only assume that the State will follow a poHcy which 
the best interests of the country demand. After all, if time should show 
that the assumptions or expectations on which our recommendations were 
based had not been justified or realised, it would not be very difficult to 
arrange for a revision. 

We propose to proceed on the assumption that prices, when they 
stabilise, will stabilise at a much higher level than the pre-war average; 
on this basis, we shall make our recommendations as to basic rates of 
salary. Till prices come to stabilise at that assumed level, 'we propose 
to recommend the continuance of the payment of dearness allowance to 
certain classes of pubho servants at rates varying with the changes in 
the cost of living index. The advantage of this course is that certain 
anomalies in the existing pay structure which have long been complained 
against may be remedied by* recasting the pay structure and at the same 
time marked fluctuations in the cost of living may also be provided for. 
In this view, it is not very important to come to any decision as to the 
time when prices may stabilise, We have been told by some that the 
process may take at least five to seven years; others think that a slump 
may follow much sooner than many expect. As to the level of stabilisa¬ 
tion, it has been suggested by many that it might be somewhere about 
a level that will give a cost of living index of anything between 150 and 
200 if we take the pre-war average to be 100. In choosing a figure 
within this wide range as the index with reference to which basic salaries 
are to be fixed, one consideration must be borne in mind, namely, that 
public servants will not be prejudiced if the selected figure turns out to 
be somewhat low because they will be compensated by dearness allow¬ 
ance; but if the figure turns out to be too high, the public exchequer will 
stand to lose, as it will be unusual and impracticable to make deductions 
from the salary of public servants during the months or years when the 
cost of living may be lower than the assumed figure. We accordingly 
think that it would be safe to recommend a scale of basic salaries fixed 
on the assumption that prices may stabilise at a level which will give a 
cost of living index somewhere between 160 and 175 taking the pre-war 
index to be 100. So long as the cost of living continues to be substan¬ 
tially higher, some system of dearness allowance must continue in opera¬ 
tion. The Provincial representatives who met us at the informal confer¬ 
ence were also of this opinion. 
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A.— Classification of the Services 

19. There has been objection from some quarters to the adoption of any 
systpm of classifieatdion for the Services. It has been urged that such 
classification is likely to promote class consciousness and is thus hkely 
to prove detrimental to unity and goodwill. It cannot, however, be 
denied that some kind of hierarchical organisation is unavoidable and we 
can only hope that the growth of a genuine democratic spirit and an 
enlightened social outlook will help people above to shed their 
superiority complex and people below to shed their “inferiority” com¬ 
plex. In recent times, the question of “Classification of Services” has 
received considerable attention in many countries. One writer goes so far 
as to say that upon proper classification depends the efficacy of recruit¬ 
ment, the possibility of creating a rational promotion system and the equit¬ 
able treatment of people working in different departments. Its purpose is 
to set all public servants to the work which is not too difficult nor too easy 
for them to do and then to treat all who do equal work equally, and wh.;re 
there is a difference in the amount and quality of work done, to proportion 
reward to service. It has been claimed that only a proper classification 
will secure fair treatment to the employees on the basis of their services to 
Government, fair return to the Government for the salary paid to its em¬ 
ployees, and relative fairness to employees in different kinds of position on 
the basis of the nature of the duties performed. 

Some systems base the classification of services on salary rates, while 
other systems classify officers in accordance with the character and import¬ 
ance of the work to be performed. It will, however, generally happen that 
the difference in salaiy rates will, in a large measure, correspond to the 
difference in the character and importance of the work. But the fact 
remains that the two bases are different. The British system is link¬ 
ed up with the education system of England and the different stages at 
which its products enter the public service, the “administrative”, 
“executive” and “clerical” classes being respectively recruited from three 
grades of education. Under the Indian system, the Central Services 
(excluding the all-India and Special Services) are broadly divided into four 
categories. Class I, Class II, Subordinate Services and Inferior Services. 
The Civil Services (Classification, Control and Appeal) Buies and the 
Railway Services (Classification, Control and Appeal) Rules rest on the 
authority of Section 241 of the Government of India Act, 1935 (Section 
96-B of the previous Act). Class I comprises certain enumerated posts of 
high rank and each cadre of Class I service has a corresponding Class II 
service. The main distinction is that all first appointments to the former 
are made by the Governor-General in Council, while in respect of Class II, 
a lower authority is empowered to make the appointment. Class I and 
Class II officers generally enjoy gazetted status. “Subordinate Services” 
consist of posts carrying clerical, ministerial, executive or out-door duties 
whose incumbents do not enjoy gazetted status. * Inferior Services 
comprise posts whose maximum pay does not exceed Rs. 30 and posts 
which are not classified as superior. The statutory rules link up the power 
of disciplinary control and the right of appeal against disciplinary orders 
with this system of classification of the services. It has been explained 
above (in paragraph 10 supra) when and how the description Class I and 
Class II came into vogue. Though the Indian classification is not based 
on the salary rates or the character of the work done, it reflects these 
elements also. 
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20. In some quarters, exception has been taken to the existing Indian) 
classification on the ground that it is based on difierences in the recruitin| 
authority and to that extent perpetuates discriminations charaotenstic of 
the old rdgime. As long as the present constitutional set up continues in 
operation, this kind of diSerentiation is meltable... Even under any new 
constitution that may come into existence, it is not unlihely that agpomt- 
ments to the higher posts will be made by higher authority, while appomt- 
ments to the ranks will be made by subordinate authorities under som© 
kind of delegated power. This differentiation cannot, therefore, be regard- 
ed as something objectionahle in itself. In the statutory rules as they now 
stand, this classification is, as already stated, linked up with ^merenoes 
in privileges in respect of disciplinary action, right of appeal, etc., and it 
will not be worthwhile disturbing the scheme by altering the classification 
unless—and except to the extent to which—a change seems necessai^. 
We raised this question in our questionnaire (questions 1 and 2) mmnly for 
two reasons:-(t) because the description “subordinate” and inferior 
services has been objected to as derogatory, and (ti) because an amalgama¬ 
tion of classes I and II into a single category of gazetted officers has been 
advocated in some quarters. 

21. Various expressions have been suggested as substitutes for .the- 
words “subordinate” and “inferior”; blit the suggestion which has receiv¬ 
ed the widest support is that these categories may be described numeri¬ 
cally by calling them classes III and IV respectively. This seems to us to- 
be the most convenient course to adopt and we recommend accordingly. 
As we are recommending a substantial increase in the salaries of the lowest 
grades, the top limit of class IV services must be raised to Es. 60 (instead 
of the present limit of Es. 30 for the class of inferior services) sc/that in 
future class IV will include all posts whose maximum pay does not 
exceed Es. 60 and which are not included under class III. 

22. The adoption of the English classification into “administrative”, 
“executive” and “clerical” has been reconamended by some; but besides 
the fact that the recruitment system on which this is based in England 
does not correspond to the recruitment system here, there is the additional 
circumstance that it is far from easy in many cases to say whether a parti¬ 
cular office in this country is “administrative” or "executive” because' 
many officers discharge duties of both kinds. A novel nomenclature is not 
worth importing unless the advantage is clear. 

23. We now turn to the question of amalgamating Classes I- and II. 
As explained already, Class I comprises all the regularly organised Superior 
Services {e.g., the Indian Audit and Accounts , Service, the Imperial 
Customs Service, Income-tax Service) and certain miscellaneous posts of 
corresponding high rank, while Class II includes posts many of which are 
of the same nature as, and in practice interchangeable with, the junior 
posts of the services covered by Class I and also certain miscellaneous 
junior posts. All the posts in Class I are of gazetted status and so are the 
bulk of the posts in Class IT. The latter class, howevelr, includes some 
non-gazetted posts as well, and we shall deal separately with the treatment 
to be accorded to them. For our present purposes, these posts may be 
ignored. 

It is necessaiy to explain that recruitment to Class I is made primarily 
through a competitive examination held by the Public Service Commission 
(and occasionally by selection by them) and to a lesser extent by promo¬ 
tion (with the concurrence of the Ppblic Service Commission) from Class 
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. C/lass II is also in. many cases recruited through a competitive exami¬ 
nation held by the Public Service Commission (or by selection by them). 
It ^ sometimes the same as the examination for Class I; those who stand 
high up in the list of successful candidates being taken to Class I and 
those comparatively low in the list to Class II. Often there is thus little 
difference in the qualifications and attainments of the two sets of recruits. 
The proportion of men promoted to Class II from lower ranks is, however, 
larger than in the case of promotions to Class I; in some departments. 
Class II is entirely filled by promotion. 

24. The suggestion that these two classes may be amalgamated has been 
mainly based on the ground—(i) that the standard for recruitment to the 
two Classes is more or less the same, and (li) that Class II officers are 
not o^y promoted to Class I posts but also in many cases hold charges 
not distinguishable from those held by junior officers of Class I and dis¬ 
charge similar duties even while remaining in Class II. As is only to be 
expected, the amalgamation proposal has been strongly supported by Class 
II officers; but it has been as strongly opposed not only by Class I officers 
but also by many senior officers and heads of departments to whom no per¬ 
sonal motive or interest can be attributed. One argument of the latter 
group deserves to be noticed in particular. There is at present a fairly large 
proportion of promotions from the non-gazetted ranks to Class II. The 
heads of departments and senior officers referred to apprehend that the 
amalgamation would greatly retard such promotion for fear that the quality 
of the combined class may fall below the standard associated with the 
present Class I. It was pointed out that officers who came into Class II 
by promotion did so comparatively late in life; while their experience 
might be valuable for Class II work, they could not be expected to have 
the same initiative and quickness as the younger Class I officer and they 
might also lack his freshness of outlook. It is ordinarily to be expected that 
young men who enter Class I by direct recruitment will rise rapidly to the 
higher ranks of that service, while those who enter Class II by promotion 
after serving several years in the non-gazetted grades are hardly likely 
to serve many years in Class I posts even if they should be promoted to 
that grade. If the two classes were made into a single cadre, it would 
surely create embarrassing situations for the authorities concerned with 
the question of promotion if they had frequently to promote young officers 
over the heads of older men who had risen from the subordinate services. 

25. In the Eailway Services, though the Classification Eules contetn^ 
plate the existence of two classes (Class I and Class 11) of gazetted service, 
We gather that some railways, especially those under company manage¬ 
ment, have had only one class of officers some of whom enter the officers’ 
class by direct recruitment while others come up by promotion. Where 
two classes existed, they have been known as the superior services and tiia 
lower gazetted service respectively. The superior service comprises a senior 
scale and a junior scale of officers' posts, and officers belonging to the lower 
gazetted service are promoted to a certain proportion of junior scale posts 
in the superior service. The lower gazetted service has long been press¬ 
ing for the amalgamation of the two classes of gazetted service Into a 
single category, mainly on the ground that many officers belonging to the 
lower gazetted service have in fact been discharging the same duties as are 
performed by junior scale officers of the superior ifervice. The Eailway 
Board and the Government seem some time ago to have expressed them- 
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selves in favour of such amalgamation. When the General Managers of 
the North-Western Eailway and the B. B. & C. I. Railway appeared before 
us, they seemed to realise, in the course of their evidence, the disadvantage 
of combining into a single cadre a number of directly recruited young 
officers and a number of promoted older men and makmg the amalgamated 
cadre a large one. But the Chief Commissioner for milways explained in 
the course of his evidence that the Eailway Board and the Government 
were committed to the amalgamation proposal because it was not possible 
in the Railway administration to differentiate the duties to be allotted to 
the officers of the junior scale of the superior service from those to bo 
assigned to members of the lower gazetted service. 

From the Memorandum of the Coal Commissioner, it appears that posts 
in the State Eailway Colliery Department have not been classified into 
Classes I and II and Subordinate and Inferior Services; but he adds that 
the posts can be so classified. Though he thinks that no modification in 
this classification is required, we prefer (for the reasons already stated) 
that Classes III and IV should be substituted for the heads “Subordinate’* 
and “Inferior” Services. 

26. In the Posts and Telegraphs Departmsnt, we understand that the 
position is by no means uniform in all sections. For the gazetted ranks 
of the^ postal side, direct recruitment seems to be made only to the cadre 
of Superintendents of Post Offices. Though the selection is made on the 
results of the same examination as is held for recruitment to Class I 
Services, the Superintendent of Post Offices has been classified only as a 
Class II officer. Class I offices on the postal side seem to be filled up 
entirely by promotion. On the telegraph side, we were informed that 
there was no direct recruitment at all to Class I offices in the Traffic 
branch, but a large proportion of Class I posts (of Assistant Divisional 
Engineers) on the Engineering side is stated to be filled by direct recruit¬ 
ment. Suggestions have been made to us that all or at least some Super¬ 
intendents of Post Offices should be classed as Class I officers. On the 
other hand, it has been recommended that the distinction between Class I 
and Class II should be abolished. We shall consider these suggestions in 
the Section dealing with those Services. We refer to them here only as 
illustrating the anomalous position now existing in certain deparlmenta. 

27. The civilian posts at Defence Headquarters do not so far appear to 
have been regularly cla8sifi.ed. It seems desirable and convenient that 
they too should be classified in the same way as similar posts in the regular 
Civil Service. This is the view expressed by Brigadier Hunt in hk reply 
to our questionnaire. The Ordnance factories’ personnel seem to be divided 
into gazetted, non-gazetted and clerical grades; but it has been pointed out 
bv the Wilmot Committee that considerable inconvenience results from a 
siMi^ion in which they are not automatically governed by rules applicable 

similar individuals in civil employ. In the Memorandum forwarded to 

by the Director-General of Ordnance Factories, it was accordingly stated 
that “The present highly unsatisfactory position cannot be permitted to 
continue and the remedy lies in classifying the. gazetted and non-gazetted 
officers in appropriate classes of the Central ^rvices”. In another note, 
it has been suggested that three classes or categcaies should be sufficient, 
covering respectively gazetted officers, non-gazetted supervisory staff 
(possibly including.some of those supervisory staff who are now described 
as temporary establishment) and lastly workmen and menials. The 
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Master-General of Ordnance stated in his reply to our questionnaire that 
only two broad closes are necessary, namely, gazetted and non-gazetted. 
Sub-divisions in these classes, he thought, could be defined in terms of 
pay. When he appeared before us to give evidence, we put it to him 
whether it would not be better to have two classes (I and II) instead of 
one in the gazetted service since the two groups normally catered for 
different levels of responsibility and comprised personnel recruited at 
different ages and through different channels, direct recruitment being the 
normal practice in the case of Class I and promotions the general rule in 
the case of Class II. He admitted that his original suggestion might be 
■considered to have erred on the side of over-simplification. 

28. When the question was considered at the Conference of Provincial 
representatives, the opinion expressed by most of the representatives was 
that it was desirable to retain the distinction between Classes I and II, 
but it was added that a fair percentage of officers of Class II must be pro¬ 
moted to Class I. Many of the representatives were of the opinion that 
such promotion should take place fairly early in the career of an officer; 
some thought that the proportion of officers to be promoted to Class I-from 
Class II might be as high as 50 per cent., while others felt that it would 
be better to fix it as somewhere between 25 and 85 per cent. The repre¬ 
sentative from the North-West Frontier Province wished to make it blear 
that the number of officers to be promoted from Class II to Class I should 
not be fixed by way of any definite reservation, as that might either deprive 
deserving officers of their chances of promotion if reserved places were not 
available at a particular time or necessitate the promotion of undeserving 
people to make up the reserved number. Where and to the extent to which 
reoruitment to Class II is to be by a competitive examination, it was felt 
that this should be by a separate examination with a different standard 
from that prescribed for recruitment to Class I. 

29. We have felt great hesitation in coming to a decision on this question 
of classification. We see the force of the argument mentioned in paragraph 
24. Many of us are inclined to share the view of Provincial Governments 
that the two classes may be conveniently kept separate. It is all to the 
good that there should be a certain fluidity as between the two categories, 
but as long as it is considered desirable to retain a sys4;em of direct and 
independent recruitment to a large proportion of the posts in Class I, there 
is much to be said for the retention of the classification of the gazetted 
services into Class I and Class II. The reason assigned by the Islington 
Commission in favour of the creation of Class II still remains true and good, 
namely, that while there is a large body of work of a less important character 
to be done, though of a kind which cannot be performed by a subordinate 
agency (t.e., by a non-gazetted officer), it would be extravagant to recruit 
officers to do it on the terms required to obtain men for a higher class of 
duty (t.e.. Class I men). It may happen that officers recruited to Class/ I 
wUl, during their earlier years of service and as part of their training, dis¬ 
charge duties of the kind allotted to Class II officers, but Class II must also 
have a permanent strength of its own. Further, the existence of Class II 
Service ensured a better prospect of promotion for subordinates, since, in 
many cases, this Service was entirely recruited from subordinates, while in 
other cases there was a reservation up to 50 per cent, for subordinates. If 
the present reservation for promotion to Class I from Class II be considerably 
increased, it might either tend to lower the standard of Class I or, if quality 
was insisted on, diminish the prospects of older persons getting even into 
Class II. 
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Some members of the Commission, however, feel that so long as the 
duties performed by officers are the same or are of a corresponding character, 
it would be difficult to justify the retention of the existing distinctic n which 
they are inclined to think is merely a legacy of the past and a reflection of 
the distinction which existed previous to the Indianisation of the Services. 
They are impressed with the fact that the quality of the recruits now 
entering the Class II Services is of tenquite as high as those of persons join¬ 
ing Class I. They are sometimes recruited on the results of the same 
examination. Even as regards those promoted from the subordinate 
services, it should be mentioned that as a result of the rapid growth of 
higher education during the past 30 years, the subordinate services now con¬ 
tain a good proportion of highly qualified young men. It may he added 
that in some of the bigger departments the higher ranks of the subordinate 
services are partly filled by direct recruitment from among those who 
appeared for the examination for recruitment to Class I Services but 
narrowly missed being selected for that class. If promotions of deserving 
men are normally made fairly early in their career as suggested by Provin¬ 
cial representatives, there may not be much risk of the quality of the com¬ 
bined class falling below the standard associated with the present Class I, 
and the administrative difficulties apprehended by certain heads of depart¬ 
ments may not also arise. Further, inasmuch as the proportion of gazetted 
posts in Class I open for promotion to present gazetted Class II officers 
•will in any case have to be increased in future, the share available to 
deserving older men in subordinate services (the chances of whose promo¬ 
tion to higher posts in Class I would normally be little on account of their 
age and, incidentally, whose promotion to Class I would not consequently 
affect the quality of Class I) need not necessarily suffer. As regards the 
argument of economy, the remedy, in the opinion of these members of the 
Commission, lies largely in the direction of redistribution of duties or 
reorganisation of the department and cadres concerned generally. The 
anomalous position in the several departments as explained in the foregoing 
paragraphs is also a source of much grievance, and in the interests of a 
contented public service some uniformity is necessary in the matter. These 
members would therefore suggest that all posts on the cadre of Class 11 
Services where the duties are indistinguishable from those discharged by 
members of Class I Services should be merged in the junior scale of Class I. 
And, unless there is any insuperable objection, the remaining gazetted 
posts in Class II Service might also be included in Class I under one- or 
more separate grades, the resulting position being not dissimiliar to that 
■of Class III which comprises a number of scales. 

The inclination of the majority of members,, however, was that it was 
desirable to retain the two classes; but, in departments where the differen¬ 
tiation, between the two classes was not necessary or possible, either 
because of the mode of recruitment or because of the difficulty of dis¬ 
tinguishing between the importance and responsibility of the duties respec¬ 
tively performed by Class I and Class II officers, the two-fold classification 
may be dispensed with and the two groups treated as one gazetted service. 
On the question of the promotion of officers from Class II to Class I, we 
shall have some observations to make w'hen we deal with the general 
question of promotions. 

30. There was a general feeling that the present list of Class II offices 
required revision, with a view to promoting some of the posts to Class I or 
removing some to Class III. Claims and suggestions have been made before 
us that certain officers deserved a gazetted status and as such inclusion in 
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Glass n and that certain other officers now included in Class II deserved 
to be included in Class I. When this question of revision of the lists was 
mooted at the Conference of Provincial representatives, the matter was 
recognised as one of some importance because of its bearing upon the dignity 
of officers; but the general feeling was that it Would be best to leave it to 
each administration to decide what classes of officers should be awarded 
gazetted status and in what class the various officers were to be placed. 
We are inclined to agree with this view. 

31. Some of the witnesses from the Scientific Departments have 
supported the amalgamation proposal as calculated to create a greater 
esprit de corps among fellow workers and remove the stigma of inequality. 
Those who belonged to Class 11 resented the necessity of having to submit 
to a competitive selection (at which even outsiders might compete with 
them) before they could obtain Class I posts. Even if this grievance be 
genuine, it seems to us that the best interests of the Service require the 
possibility of outsiders possessing the requisite ability and qualification 
competing directly for recruitment to Class I posts. The very existence of 
such a competition will sen^e as an incentive to Class II officers to continue 
to keep themselves fit. The claim that the age limit should be relaxed in 
favour of those who have already entered Class II Service when they seek 
to compete for Class I posts deserves consideration and we shall deal with 
it when we deal with the question of promotions generally. 

32. A suggestion for the creation of something in the nature oi a Central 
Scientific Service was made in one form or another by some witnesses 
belonging to the Scientific Services. It was claimed that this would help 
to achieve two purposes:—(i) ensure the proper direction and co-ordinatioij 
of the activities of the various scientists who must in the near futiire be 
employed in increasing numbers in pursuance of the research and produc¬ 
tion drive of the Indian Government, and (ii) improve the status and emolu¬ 
ments of scientists in the service of the State and introduce a uniformity 
of status and emoluments as between the diSerent Scientific departments. 
It was also suggested that this Service should be placed in charge of a 
separate Minister, preferably a scientist himself, or the Minister in Charge 
must be helped and advised by a Council of Scientists. The Director- 
General of Meteorology referred in this connection to the recommendation^ 
of the Barlow Committee in the United Kingdom and the formation Of the 
British Scientific Civil Service. He stressed the value of free interchange 
of personnel between all Government Scientific Departments emd Institu¬ 
tions as well as the Universities. While we agree that in the India of the 
future scientists should be given their proper place, we cannot overlook the 
difference between conditions in the United Kingdom and conditions in 
India. The reorganisation proposals made by the Maxwell Committee 
indude a suggestion that the Scientific Departments may be placed in 
charge of a Secretary and that his charge may include agricultural research 
and central research in medical and other subjects dealt with in the Develop¬ 
ment Department. This is not a matter on which it is for us to pronounce 
any opinion; but we may observe that there is much to be said in favour of 
the suggestion that all the Scientific Services under the Central Government 

as far as possible, be dealt with uniformly, due regard being, how- 
paid to the special requirements and responsibilities of particular 
seo'^aeas or posts. It does not, however, seem practicable to adopt the 
sugged)ion that all the Scientific Services should be constituted into a 
single cadre fior purposes of promotion. It was recognised that no trans- 
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fer of officers from one line of scientific work to another was practicable and 
also that the scientists working in each Department had to be under the 
administrative control of the head of that department. 


33, Some members of the Scientific and Technical Departrnentp have 
suggested that Classes I and II of the 'Services may be sub-divided into 
“administrative” (or “executive”) and “scientific” (or ^‘technical ).; 
This seemed to be the result of a feeling that the Scientific and Techmcal 
Depa-rtments have so far received much less consideration than they deserv¬ 
ed; and they apparently hoped that a definite recognition of their class in 
the classification scheme might emphasise their importance. We see no 
objection to this course. Classes III and TV may sunilarly be sub-divided 
in various ways, according to the requirements of each Department,^ e.g., 
into “executive”, “clerical”, “scientific”, “technical” or “clerical’ 
“manipulative”, “artisan”, “messengerial” afad so on. Such sub-division 
will, however, carry no particular legal or material consequences. 


B.—The Pay Structure 

34. Nearly all the replies to our questionnaire agree in condemning the 
present pay structure relating to the Central Services as unnecessarily 
complicated and in suggesting that it requires simplification. The main 
purpose of the criticism has been to insist on the desirability of reducing 
Ihe number of pay scales and of providing as far as possible for uniformity 
of scales of pay as between different posts of the same nature and responsi¬ 
bility though pertaining to different departments and for some correlation 
between the scales of pay adopted by the Provincial Governments and those 
prescribed for the Central Services. The objectors urge that tiie rule should 
be equal pay for equal work. The fairness of the objection may be conced¬ 
ed; but the practioah application of the principle of equality is not always 
easy. It wiU be futile to seek a common denominator in a comparison 
between administrative services on the one hand and the scientific and 
technical services on the other, or between those engaged in office work and 
those engaged in field work, in a factory or on an engine. Even in the 
ministerial grades, clerical work in the different departments differs in 
quality and value and in many cases the difference may be too great to be 
met merely by a variation in the proportion of higher to lower posts. In 
the words of the Tomlin Commission, unnecessary differences between de¬ 
partments in regard to grading and organisation should, no doubt, be avoid¬ 
ed, and it may sometimes be advisable to ignore minor differences in order 
to. avoid unnecessary differences in organisation. But (like them) we feel 
that absolute .uniformity may not be possible of attainment, and a certain 
measure of elasticity must be allowed. The Tomlin Commission felt that 
even an attempt to^fix a uniform bottom scale would be open to the objec¬ 
tion that the rate fixed would be too high in regard to the quality of the 
work performed in some departments and too low in regard to the quality 
of the work performed in other departments. The most that can be said 
Is that it is undesirable to differentiate too precisely between posts the 
duties of which differed but little. 

35. We have been invited by some witnesses to adopt a method which 
was claimed to be scientific and was stated to be coming into vogue in 
i&merica—-the process known as “job evaluation”. Under , this system, 
points are assigned in respect of the skill, effort, responsibility and other 
•conditions involved in, or relating to, each job, and by totalling the point 
Talues of all the factors the relative point value for each job is sought to 
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be attained. By a comparative study of the salaries or wages paid in cer¬ 
tain given jobs, a factor is obtained to convert the point value of each job 
into money value. This, it was said, would be the best way of establish¬ 
ing a due proportion between basic rates of pay for different jobs. We do 
not pause to examine this method. We shall only observe that it seems to 
us too elaborate to be of any use here at the present juncture. The job 
factors and point values are, by no means, easy to fix with any approach to 
accuracy or comprehensiveness and the assignment of a money value to the 
points must, in the last resort, be only conventional or arbitrary. Even in 
America, the method still seems to be- only an experiment tried in some 
industrial and special imdertakings and does not appear to have been 
generally adopted by the State as the normal procedure for fixing the emolu¬ 
ments of public servants. 

36. In this connection, we have to emphasise the fact that even unifor¬ 
mity of pay will not establish equality; the prospects of promotion and 
other advantages which differ from department to department are factors 
of equal importance. This has naturally been insisted on before us. While 
we recognise the desirabilify of avoiding blind alleys as far as possible and 
providing a "reasonable career” to every one who enters the public service, 
it will not be possible to provide equal chances of promotion in all lines or 
even in all sections of any one Service, e.g., the Eailways. Certain ex¬ 
pedients can, however, minimise the hardships arising from such differ¬ 
ences.. It‘may not on the whole be bad economy slightly to increase the 
posts open to promotion beyond the number dictated merely by the wonk to 
be done, so as to give the lower grades a "continuous feeling of oppor¬ 
tunity”. Cadres may to a certain extent be combined to facilitate inter¬ 
departmental transfers. Facilities and encouragement may be given to 
employees, especially in their early years, to get transfers to departments 
affording better avenues of promotion. The scale of pay may be fixed on 
more generous lines in sections where prospects of promotion are limited. 

37. Two particular instances of disparity which have been severely 

criticised require special notice, namely, (i) the difference between the 
scales of pay applicable to the staff of the Central Secretariat and the scales 
fixed for similar posts in what are known as the attached and the subordi¬ 
nate offices; and (ii) the difference in-pay between employees remunerated 
according to the revised scales of 1931-33 and those who are still paid 

according to the old scales. It will be convenient to deal with the first 

when we deal with the Secretariat Departments. We may here refer 
to the second. 

38. In paragraph 14 supra, we have explained how it came about that 

in respect of the same Service, the revised scale of pay was applied to 

post-1931 entrants and the pre-existing scales continued for those who had 
already entered service. Those governed by the new scales have naturally, 
complained against this arrangement and have asked for its abolition. The- 
continuance of the old scale to those who had already entered service was' 
based partly on considerations of fairness and partly on the interpretation.! 
of F. B. 22. It has been urged that the differential treatment thus intro¬ 
duced is anything but fair and the correctness of the interpretation placed 
on P. E. 22 has also been challenged. On the other hand, some of the- 
senior officers who replied to our questionnaire or appeared before us were 
of the opinion that it would not be fair to upset the old arrangement as 
regards tl^ pre-1931 servicemen. We do not propose to go into the merits 
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of this controversy. The basis of our recommendation naturally is that, 
in our opinion, the scales we have suggested are fair remuneration for the 
several posts concerned. Whether certain persons occupying or promoted 
to those posts should be paid higher rates of pay on the ground that they 
are so entitled because they had entered service prior to July 1931 is a 
question of policy which we leave to the Government to decide. But 
independently of any course which Government may adopt, the course 
that we propose will minimise the disparity to a very great extent. The 
pre-19dl scales were fixed at a time when the cost of living index was not 
lower than the hypothetical index (of 160 to 175) that we are adopting as 
the datum line with reference to which basic salaries for the future are to 
be fixed. In this view, it will not be generally necessary to increase the 
basic pay of those who are drawing their pay under the old' scales—parti¬ 
cularly in the higher grad^ of the Services. As po8t-1931 entrants w,jll 
draw future pay in accordance with the improved scales that we are recom¬ 
mending, the disparity will be greatly reduced. 

39. Members belonging to the scientific and technical services have 
contended that the administrative services are better paid than their own, 
whereas the reverse must be the case in view of the time, trouble and cost- 
involved in their acquiring scientific or technical qualifications. This 
complaint is, to a certain extent, welhfounded. But, we see no justifica¬ 
tion for the claim that a large number of highly paid posts should be 
created for the purpose of providing sufficient opportunities for promo¬ 
tion to the officers joining these Services (see observations in paragraphs 
192 to 202 of the Tomlin Comi^ission Beport). The most that can be done 
—and we think that it is fair—is to prescribe a decent minimum or starting 
salary for these services, so as to attract men of high academic qualifica¬ 
tions and the requisite experience and provide a better time-scale to make 
up for inadequacy of chances of promotion. We see no objection to certain: 
posts being classified as senior scale posts and certain posts being classi¬ 
fied as junior scale posts in Class I for these services. Two other claims pufi 
forward by the scientists deserve to be noted; but they involve matters of 
policy which it is for the Government to consider and determine. One was 
that a certain number of Secretariat posts should be filled by scientists 
so as to give them a greater control over the organisation and work of the 
Scientific Departments (see paragraphs 181 and 182 of the Tomlin Com¬ 
mission Eeport); the other demanded the greater association of an expert 
body of scientists in making recruitments to the Scientific Services. 

40. As between the administrative services inter se and as between 
technical or scientific services inter se, complaints of disparity have also* 
been urged. For instance, one claim is that the members of the income- 
tax, customs and excise departments should be treated alike; another is 
that engineering officers, whether belonging to the public works or to the 
railways or to the telegraphs department, should be treated alike. 
Chemists attached to the Eailways, to the Central Board of Eevenue, to 
the Geological Department and to the Alipore Test House respectively 
have drawn our attention to the different scales of pay prevailing in these 
departments. In the new scales that we propose, we have tried our best 
to remedy such anomalies. 

41. Central Service scales and Provincial Service scales .—It has never 
been doubted that there should be all-India scales for the higher grades of 
officers belonging to the Central S’ervice and also for officers who are 
liable to be transferred to any part of the country. It has also been agreed 
that in the case of such officers the scales of pay should be so fixed as to 
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allow for- the greater expenditure that they might be obliged to incur as a 
result of their transfers. They may often be obliged to maintain more than 
hne establishment or leave their children in a different place from their own 
station for purposes of education. Account must also be taken of the 
expenses they may have to incur in visiting their homes and near relatives 
from time to time. It has been rightly insisted on that public employees 
in the lower levels of pay should as far as possible not be transferred out of 
their Provinces. Public servants who though belonging to the Central 
Services are not expected to be transferred out of the Provinces where they 
enter service do not stand on the same footing as transferable officers. 

Three views have been put forward in respect of the pay scales to be 
£xed for non-transferable employees:—(i) that there should be uniform 
all-Ihdia scales even for such people, allowance being made for the higher 
cost of living in certain places in the form of “local allowances”. This 
expression “local allowances” is ambiguous. It may mean local allow¬ 
ances for costly cities like Bombay, Calcutta, etc.; tlas will be one thing. 
It may also signify local allowances for large areas or even for a whole 
Province, as for instance when such allowance is claimed on the ground 
that life in the Punjab is more costly or the standard of living there is 
higher than in Bihar or in Madras; this is a very different thing. It is 
analogous to the zonal system adopted by the Posts and Telegraphs Depart¬ 
ment. The local allowances we intend to provide for are allowances only 
of the former kind, that is, for specially costly cities, (ii) another view is 
that the pay of Central servants serving in the several Provinces should be 
identical with or bear as close a relation as possible to the pay of Provincial 
■Government servants of the same category in the same area. This is the 
view favoured by the Pro-dncial administrations, (iii) a third view is that 
Central scales should generally be somewhat higher than Provincial scales 
so as to attract a better type of recruits to the Central Service. Provincial 
administrations seern to feel that this last course will place them at a 
disadvantage, especially in recruiting technical personnel for their post¬ 
war projects. 

Many witnesses stated that the economic levels and the financial 
resources of the different Provinces differ so widely that it would be imwise 
to insist on uniformity as between Central scales and Provincial scales of 
pay. Whatever might have been the position in the past, conditions exist¬ 
ing today do not justify the view that the cost of K'ving differs very much 
between one part of India and another, apart from particular cities. But 
it seems to be true that by a continued tradition, standards of li'ving are 
much lower in certain parts of the country than elsewhere. In certain 
areas, educated men were available for Government service in much larger 
numbers than in other parts of the country and the Government of the day 
took full advantage of the law of demand and supply to keep down the 
salary levels in places where recruits were available in large numbers. In 
the same way, local differences in the wage levels of the working classes 
were reflected in the pay of the lower grades of the Services. It is no part 
of our function, nor does it lie in our power, to bring about uniformity as 
between different Provincial Governments in respect of their scales of pay 
to their own employees. But it has been strongly pressed on us that the 
Central Government should not take advantage of these circumstances in 
determining the scales to be fixed for its own employees working in different 
Provinces. , We concur in this view. Subordinate officers belonging to 
Services ■which are organised in circles (not always coterminous with the 
boundaries .of Provinces') must a fortiori be governed by the same principle. 
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C.— ^Eay Bates and Pay Scales 

42. Case for increase of salaries .—^Several reasons have been urged as 
■calling for and justifying an enhancement of the existing scales of series. 
It has been stated that in recent years there have been deterioration in the 
calibre of the Services and difficulties in getting suitable recruits on the 
present scales (with the result that many vacancies have remained un¬ 
filled) and that people who have entered the Service are leaving it,^ as 
ithey have been able to get better terms elsewhere. We have not had time 
to examine the statistics required to substantiate or to refute these state¬ 
ments. Assuming them to be true to any extent, we are not satisfied that 
it will be right to attribute them wholly to the unattractiveness of the 
present scales of salaries offered by Government. Happenings of the last 
five or six years must be judged in the light of the abnormal conditions 
created by the war and it will be incorrect to assume that the same tenden¬ 
cies will continue in the future. For instance, the alleged deterioration in 
the calibre of the Services must to a large extent be due to the admitted 
fact that during war time a very large number of persons had to be 
recruited without insisting upon a proper standard 6f qualifications and 
that many persons had to be promoted to high offices long before they had 
become fit for the same. The difficulty of finding recruits is to a certain 
extent accounted for by the large numbers required during war- time and 
also by the fact that the war departments were able to attract many young 
men by offering more attractive terms than the ordinary civil service. 
The same circumstance will also account for servicemen leaving the 
service. There is also the fact that business and industrial activity very 
greatly expanded during the war; and as businessmen were makftig large 
profits they were for the time being able to offer terms far more generous 
than those offered. by the Government. We are not therefore persuaded 
Shat the indications above referred to establish that Government service 
has become unattractive and that salaries must be increased with a view to 
■counteract this tendency. 

The justification for an increase of salaries lies, in our opinion, mainly 
in the change in economic conditions, so far as such change may be regarded 
as more or less permanent. In the lower grades of the Services, we think 
there is an additional reason justifying an increase of emoluments, namely, 
the necessity of enabling that class of public servants to raise their 
standard of living to a tolerable extent. To determine the classes or cases 
in respect of which an increase of salary is required on the above grounds 
and the extent to which an increase is called for, it would be desirable to 
consider each of the following cases separately; — 

(i) posts in respect of which the pre-1931 scales of pay still continue 
to be drawn; 

(u) posts in respect of which pay is drawn according to the revised 
scales; 

(iii) posts which have been created between 1931 and 1939; and 

(iv) posts created during the war. 

The third and the fourth of the above categories may be briefly disposed 
of. The third, namely, posts created between 1931 and 1939, seem 
generally to have been assigned salaries which were considered appropriate 
in the light of the then prevailing low level of prices. Prima facie, they 
require revision in the light of the new conditions of today. To a large 
extent, they will be governed bv the«ai»«MBt4tie.ns which we propose to make 
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in respect of the second category that is, posts governed by the revised scales- 
of 1931-33, because, as we have already stated, the revised scales of 1931-3^ 
effected a drastic reduction on the ground of financial necessity and low 
prices. We understand that in respect of both these categories, improve¬ 
ments have in some instances been effected during the war years. We 
shall have due regard to such improvements in making our recommend¬ 
ations in respect of these categories of posts. As regards the fourth category 
that is, posts created during the war, especially during the later stages 
of the war, such information as we have leads us to think that their scales 
of pay have been fixed generally in the light of the new conditions created 
by the war and in some instances their scales seem to have been fixed even 
unduly high in view of their supposed urgency or importance. As regards- 
the first eategory, namely, cases in which persons who entered service 
before 1931, continue to draw salaries according to the old scales, we pro¬ 
pose to proceed on the footing that (as admitted by many witnesses before 
us) the pre-1931 scales were adequate in the intermediate grades and in the- 
higher grades generous even when considered in relation to the level of 
prices then prevailing. Between 1923 and 1928, the cost of living index: 
stood as follows: — 

1923- 24 ... ... ... ... ... 155 

1924- 25 ... ... ... ... ... 158 

1926-26 ... ... ... ... ... 154 

1926- 27 ... ... ... ... ... 156 

1927- 28 ... ... ... ... ... 149 

taking 1934-35 to be 100 (see Eao Committee Keport, paragraph 22).. 
During 1920, 1921 and 1922, the price levels and the cost of living were 
even higher than during 1923. Salaries fixed or revised during this period 
may therefore be generaily presumed to be adequate even with reference 
to the cost of living index of 160—175 which we are assuming as the level 
with reference to which basic pay for the future should be fixed. But we 
feel that even during this period the lower grades of the Services did not 
receive a fair deal. A strict adherence to the law of demand and supply 
on the part of the Government and the acceptance of a low standard of life 
by the employees seem to have resulted in the fixation of their pay at 
such a low level that it would not have been possible for those classes of 
employees to reach a standard which would be accepted as even tolerable 
by the modern social conscience. The old scales of pay, therefore, require 
upgrading in respect of these categories. The second of the above cate¬ 
gories, namely, posts held under the revised scales of pay, may be sub¬ 
divided into posts belonging to the higher ranks of the Service and those 
belonging to the lower ranks. As regards the latter, an upgrading is 
obviously called for. As regards the former, the attempt at upgrading 
must be limited in the light of the observations we propose to make as to* 
the maximum salaries permissible to public servants in this country (see- 
paragraphs 52 to 54). 

43. Principles of salary determination .—The broad principle enunciat¬ 
ed by the Islington Commission as the true standard for fixing public 
salaries has heretofore been accepted by the Government in this country 
as a safe guide; but the principle—^whieh itself was to a certain extent 
an improvement on the test till then adopted in England (as to which- 
see Colston Shepherd’s book on “The fixing of wages in Government 
employment”)—has been criticised as Eicardian in spirit and based on 
the capitalistic outlook of the 19th century. The economic society in. 
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which we live and more bo, the economic society which we wish to see- 
established require, it has been said, a new approach to the problem of 
public salaries. Questions 3 to 8 of our questionnaire accordingly sought 
to elicit opinion on this problem. The replies have indicated various 
aspects and factors as appropriate to be considered in any attempt to 
fix the salaries of civil servants. To take only a few examples. Dr. 
Gadgil (Director of the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 
Poona) who kindly favoured us with a Memorandum and also appeared 
before us, considers that the Commission should use this opportunity to 
remould the whole pattern of income distribution in this country. The 
social policy which we may adopt in fixing the salary scales of public 
o£S.cials will, he says, also dictate the allowance to be made on the same 
account in the measurement of industrial or other costs. He insists on 
a pohoy which will promote “comparative equality of distribution’’. We 
shall refer to his views at greater length when dealing with the question 
of maximum salary. Some associations of employees—particularly those 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Services—^have propounded a scheme avowed¬ 
ly based on the theory of soOial justice and security and on the principle 
of “giving to each according to his needs’’. Some publicists and nearly 
all the members of the Subordinate Services have taken strong exception 
to the hi^ salaries paid to men in the higher ranks of the Services and 
condemned the great disparity that now exists between the maximum and 
minimum salaries. The discus^on has clearly brought out the conflict: 
between ethical and economic principles. 

We have given anxious and careful thought to the problem. We re¬ 
cognise that even if wages in private employment could be allowed to be 
fixed by pure bargaining—but this too is no longer the case—the appli¬ 
cation of some “moral principle’’ is expected, when the Government 
happens to be the employer. We must also recognise that wage condi¬ 
tions reflect in a large measure the political development at which a com¬ 
munity has arrived. It is common knowledge that people in India (as- 
elsewhere) have of late been influenced by the trend towards socialism. 
Experience of war service and high wages paid during the war have creat¬ 
ed a ferment and a changed outlook. Classes who were hitherto content 
to accept their lot now show an intolerance of unsatisfactory conditions 
of work and an increased desire to improve their standard of living. The 
sufierings of the humbler classes of public .servants during the war years 
have created in their mind a bitterness which belated and grudging 
measures of relief have not by any means helped to assuage. The growth 
of Trade Unionism in the servioes is in great measure due to the feeling 
that they were being ill-paid and exploited. The appointment of this 
Commission and the prospect of impending political changes have led the 
Services to form vague expectations of a new order. It isi against this 
background that their claims for enhanced remuneration, for better treat¬ 
ment and for improved conditions of service have to be viewed. We 
appreciate their aspirations, sympaldiise with their longings, and take 
full cognisance of the new trends. But we feel that our recommendations 
have to be made within the framework of the existing socio-economic 
structure. 

Any attempt to remedy social inequalities or to change the pattern of 
economic distribution must be directly made by the State, by measures 
that will embrace all classes of subjects. While we do not deny the 
possible indirect effects of public salaries on private business, it seems to 
us unfair and undesirable to reduce the salaries of public servants below 
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a certain level wMle leaving private business alone. The principle of 
giving to each man aocordiiig to his needs can be fairly applied only ^ 
its counterpart of “.taking from each man according to his means” is 
also simultaneously enforced; this will show that these principles form 
part of the regulation of the relationship of the .State to the citizen 
generally and not of the determination of the relationship of the State (as 
employer) to its employees, the public servant. While it is true 
that business considerations are not paramount in the running of a Gov¬ 
ernment, the influence of the law of demand and supply cannot be wholly 
ignored in fixing the salaries of public servants. The fairness and adequacy 
of the salary proposed must be judged from the standpoint not only of 
the employee but also of the employer and of the community. 

44. We are thus led to think that the test formulated by the Ishngton 
Commission has only to be hberally interpreted to suit the conditions of 
the present day and to be qualified by the condition that in no case 
should a man’s pay be less than a living wage. In its practical applica¬ 
tion, the general principle enimciated by them has to be amplified or 
supplemented by other ways of stating the test. The general educa¬ 
tional qualifications expected of candidates as well as special qualifications 
and training required of the holders of particular offices are of course 
important considerations. Even more important is the nature of the 
duty and responsibility of the office. Great stress has been laid on the 
necessity of enabling the holder of an office to maintain its status and 
dignity. Though this cannot be made a fetish of in this democratic age, 
it cannot be wholly ignored. Some officers have insisted on the need for 
keeping public servants beyond temptation; this is true, if it means 
keeping them reasonably above want. But it will be too much to assert 
that high salaries are by themselves absolute safeguards against corrup¬ 
tion. While it may be generally agreed that the market value test may 
not always be available—and it may not even be the proper test if 
exclusively applied—^it is only reasonable that so far as practicable, a 
“fair relativity” should be maintained between the rates of pay of certain 
classes of civil servants and comparable outside rates, the. parity being 
judged only with reference to long-term trends in wage levels in the 
country. 

45. At the time the Islington Commission made their report, they 
thought that with the' exception of law and medicine there was no calling 
outside Government sendee the average earnings of which could be taken 
as an indication of the kind of salary which Government should pay in 
order to obtain services of the required type. “The Government” they 
said “was practically in the position of a monopolist employer, unem¬ 
barrassed by a trade imion, supplied with an abundant labour market and 
thus free to fix his own rate”. This is certainly not the jiosition today? 
Many departmental heads have in their- replies and in their evidence 
stressed the difficulty of obtaining suitable recruits on the terms hithertcy 
offered. Of late, trade unions have become better organised and more 
active. . As to salaries paid by private employers, we certainly have more 
materials now than was available 30 or 40 years ago and a comparison 
is instructive. The report of the Meston Committee [pages 74 (a) and 
75 (a)] contains the answers given by some private firms as to what 
they paid to their employees in those days. The “Babu staff” was then 
started on Es. 15 or 20 per mensem with prospects of rising to Es. 350. 
The pay of a “Babu” of 12 years’ service and upwards was said to run 
from Es. 40 to Es. 120. In exceptional cases, an Indian might have 
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risen to Es. 400 a month; if he had scientific or engineering qualifica^ 
tions, he would have earned Es. 100 to 500 per mensem. The informa¬ 
tion kindly furnished to us by businessmen and business concerns shows, 
that in the bigger cities the starting pay of a clerk is now generally 
about Es. 6D per mensem (besides dearness allowance and other ad¬ 
vantages) and after 20 or 25 years of service a “reasonably efficient 
person doing purely clerical work not requiring any special qualifications 
nor carrying with it any special responsibilities’’ may expect to reach a 
maximum of Es. 175 to 200. The scale of pay fixed by the Eeserve Bank 
for its clerks was more or less similar and the Bank recently revised 
their scale by a very substantial addition. Holders of important ad¬ 
ministrative posts in leading private concerns seem to get salaries ranging 
between Es. 600 and Es. 3,000 per men^m, according to age and quali¬ 
fications; and holders of scientific and technical posts appear to be paid 
quite as well, if not more. An analysis of the income-tax returns for 
the year ended March 1946 shows that the number of persons in non- 
Government service with incomes amounting to Es. 15.000, 20,000,, 
25,000, 30,000 and 40,000 p«r annum were 2,480, 1,512, 1,062, 1,016 and 
462 respectively; a proportion of these must be Indians. While it is- 
true that the State as employer should not take undue advantage of the 
law of supply and demand, especially in fixing salaries in the lower 
grades of the service, it cannot ignore the extent of the outside demand 
for particular classes of service when there is such demand. 

46. Living wage .—The theory that the State should be a “model 
employer’’ has often been appealed to: it may be useful as enunciating 
an ideal and as insisting that the State should lead and not merely follow 
the private employer; but it is too vague to furnish a practical test. It 
will not be fair to the country to encourage a claim by civil servants to 
be treated better than their fellow countrymen (Tomlin Commission’s 
Eeport, paragraph 312).♦ But a Government which proposes to sponsor 
minimum wage legislation for private industry must be ready to give the 
benefit of that principle to its own employees. Much of our time and 
attention has therefore been devoted to the discussion of the question of 
a “living wage’’ or “minimum wage”. The results of the application of 
the minimum wage theory to the working classes have latterly been fre¬ 
quently discussed in this country. In an enquiry held in 19^, .the Kao 
Committee came to the conclusion that Bs. 35, 30 and 25 pier mensem 
represented the subsistence levels for a family of three consumption units- 
in a city like Bombay, in urban areas and in semi-urban areas respieotive- 
ly, according to pre-war prices. Mr. Justice Eajadhyaksha who adjudi¬ 
cated on the dispute between the Government and the Postal staff, in the 
middle of 1946, was of the opinion that an average working class famSj 
in India comprised more than three consumption units. Even on 'the 
three units basis, he came to the conclusion that Es. 65—70 per mensem 
i^presented the minimum requirements of amiverage working class family 
in Bombay according to the prices prevailing in 1946. In less expensive 
areas (referred to by him as “B” class areas, according to the olassifioa- 
tkm adopted by the Postal Department), Bs. 55—60 represented this 
minimum. It has always been recognised that the cost of living at a- 
middle class family is higher than that of a working class family; taking- 
this excess to be about 80 per cent., Mr. Justice Eajadhyaksha cune to 
the cotffclusion that the cost of living of an average lower middle class 
family at the present level of prices rhust be between Es. 120 and Es. 125 
in places like Calcutta and Bombay and between Bs. 100 and Es. 105 in 
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cheaper areas. At the Provincial Eepresentatives ’ Conference, the Bengal 
representative stated that as a result of enquiries about the cost of living 
among Bhadralog (middle) class outside the city of Calcutta, the Bengal 
Government, had been given to understand that Es. 80 to 85 was consi¬ 
dered a living wage for families of that class. Eeliance has naturally 
been placed on these findings by the service associations, in their claims 
before us. 

47. As already stated, one section of the Posts and Telegraphs em¬ 
ployees invoked the principle of social justice and they claimed that the 
lowest pay of any Government servant should be Es. 55 for a cost of living 
index of 180 and the minimum wage for a middle class family should be 
Es. 84 on the same index. This claim, according to them, represented 
the needs of a family of two units and they, therefore, asked that for 
every addition to the family, the employee should be paid a family allow¬ 
ance. They asked for free housing and free medical aid, for recreation 
and leisure facilities and for allowances for the education of their children. 
They further claimed that for every rise of ten points above 180 in the 
cost of living index, a dearness allowance of Es. 4-8-0 and Es. 3 should 
be paid to middle class and working class employees respectively. Another 
section of Postal employees demanded that on a cost of living index of 180, 
the pay of the lowest grade in the Postal Department (like that of Eunners, 
Packers, Porters, &e.)—with the exemption of Boy peons. Boy messeng¬ 
ers and the like—should be Es. 70 per mensem and for the average Post¬ 
man it should be Es. 85. A third group claimed that on a cost of living 
index of 175, the lowest pay of an employee should be Es. 50 per mensem 
and that dearness allowance should be paid to neutrahsS any further rise 
In the level of prices. The two latter groups did not add a claim for family 
allowances with reference to increase in the number of members in the 
family. On behalf of the Eailwaymen’s Federation, Es. 36 was claimed 
as the minimum wage on the pre-war level of prices. This would bring 
their Claim to something like Es. 80 per mensem on the present price 
level. Workmen employed under the Central Public Works Department 
in Delhi demanded a minimum salary of Es. 80 per mensem, besides dear¬ 
ness allowance of Es. 45 in view of the present high cost of living. We 
have no desire to criticise these claims; indeed we fervently hope that 
sooner or later—the sooner the better—^it may be possible for the Indian 
administration to pay its employees on something like the above bases; 
but the question for our consideration is whether the administration can 
be asked to do so now or in the immediate future. 

48. Certain writers who have discussed the subject have held that on 
the pre-war level of prices, Es. 30 per mensem would have represented the 
standard minimum required by a working class fainily of three consump¬ 
tion units in certain parts of India. In other parts of the country, where 
climatic conditions are milder throughout the year, the amount might be 
somewhat smaller (see Dr. Eadhakanaal Mookerjee’s “Indian Working 
Class”, pages 161—172, where several relevant data and opinions have 
been collected). The calculation is, however, largely hypothetical. I'he 
application of the minimum wage rule has always been recognised to be 
subject to limitations imposed by the general economy of the country. It 
may be applied to correct inequalities in the distribution system but not 
in disregard of the total production capacity of the country or without 
reference to the national income. Even the representatives of the Postal 
and Eailway Employees’ Federations recognised this in the course of the 
discussion before us. In the words of the authors of the Bombay Plan, 
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no system of distribution however meticulously framed will help to raise 
■the standard of living unless production is increased”. How many of 
India’s millions can today aspire to a physiologically adequate diet? 

utrition and health standards are affected both by the size and by 
the distribution of 'the total national income. Hence nutrition standards 
•can be improved only by improvement of the total national income simul¬ 
taneously with the adoption of policies tending towards its redistribution 
in favour of lower income classes. (See Worker’s Nutrition and the Social 
Policy, I.L.O. 1936, page 114.) The State is as much the trustee of the 
interests of every one of its subjects as of the interests of its employees, 
and it will not be justified in imposing an unduly heavy burden of taxation 
on its subjects to raise money to pay its employees liberally; for by doing, 
so, it will be making it more difficult for the average citizen to get any¬ 
where near a living wage for himself. We are nevertheless convinced that 
the State must now take some step forward in the direction of giving effect 
to the -‘living wage” principle in dealing with its employees. The question 
is, to what extent. What the Bombay Plan lays down for industry is a 
counsel that the State also cannot afford to ignore— viz., that in the initial 
atages, the minimum wages should be related to the normal ‘wage level 
prevailing in the country, but it must be revised from time to time till it 
corresponds with a reasonable standard of living. Dr. Mookerjee cites 
Sir John Orr to show that even in Great Britain there are marked defi¬ 
ciencies between current wages and the standards of the minimum wage, 
■and he recommends that in India a cautious beginning should be made in 
laying down minimum wage standards. 

The ‘‘standard of living” like the ‘‘poverty line” is to a large extent a 
“relative” conception. It reflects national conceptions and these are, in 
turn, shaped by the national income. The poverty line may be drawn at 
the point below which an individual would be under-nourishe^ or it may 
be drawn well above the nutritional minimum, at a point where a choice 
of diet and the chance of some cultural life or recreation will also be possi¬ 
ble. We think that at present we can only aspire to rise^ above the 
“poverty line” in the first sense. According to recent calculations, the 
annual per capita income in India, even during the most favourable periods, 
has been much below Es. 100. Anything like a general advancement of 
the remuneration rates of the public services must depend upon the general 
increase in public wealth (See Gladden “The Civil Services, its problems 
and future”, 1945, page 133). The power of a family to live up to a certain 
level of nutrition may be secured not only by improving its money income 
but also by increasing the purchasing, power of the money it gets. The 
latter method of helping the earner will involve steps to secure (i) increase 
of production, and (f?) control of prices. The State must adopt both these 
methods (‘‘Workers Nutrition and the Social Policy”, I.L.O. pamphlet, 
1936, page 107). Further, the purchasing power of the worker’s income, 
such as it is, can be improved by the extension of co-operation in the 
sphere of sale and purchase, as that will reduce the price demanded from 
the purchaser and further secure to him refund of the surplus in the shape 
of a. share of the profits. 

49. Both Mr. Justice Eajadhyaksha and the Eao Committee placed 
reliance on the report of a Committee appointed to enquire into the condi¬ 
tion of textile, workers in Bombay. Dr. Gadgil was one of the members 
of that Committee. It will be interesting to know what he has to say 
about it. While recognising the importance of bringing about as much 
improvement as passible in the remuneration paid to the lowest grades of 
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employees, he adds “The main limiting consideration here is that of th» 
financial resources of Government. It is hardly, likely that a living wage 

the type defined by the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry 
Cornmittee can immediately be granted to all Government employees^’. Aii 
a price level of 200 (on base of 1939=100) he was of the opinion that tha 
lowest pay of an adult male might be put at Es. 40 per mensem and tho 
lovs^est point of the clerical grades at Rs. 60 per mensem. He no doubt 
insisted that the salaries of high paid officers should likewise be reduced. 
We shall presently discuss that part of his evidence. It does not affect 
the weight to hS given to his views on the minimum wage question. 
Referring to the Bombay Committee Report (in the course of his evidence), 
he said “We had been asked to define ‘living wage’ and we have defined 
‘living wage’ in certain objective terms; but there is no recommendation 
of any minimum or aiiything like that * * * * ^110 necessity of comply¬ 
ing with a theoretical definition of ‘living wage’ cannot transcend financial 
limitations’’. He added that he could not agree with those who held thajj 
the minimum wage could not wait until the national income improved. 
Mr. Krishna Prasad (Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs) who with 
Mr. Dalvi,. President of one of the main Postal Unions, had gone into the 
question in 1945 stated that in his opinion Rs. 55 per mensem would be 
a reasonable minimum for a working class family in Bombay on the present 
level of prices. The Chief Commissioner of Labour (Mr. S. C. Joshi), 
whose long association with and sympathy for labour are well-known, 
agreed that considering the per capita income of the country which was 
much below Rs. 100 per annum, the earnings of Government employees, of 
the lowest grade should not be out of tune with that of other men of their 
own status employed outside Government service or having other means of 
livelihood. He recognised that the amelioration m the condition of poorly 
paid employees could only be attained by stages with the progressive vct- 
crease in national income. On the present level of prices, he suggested 
Rs. 57 to 59 as representing the needs of an average worker’s family ex¬ 
clusive of house-rent for which a separate provision will have to be made 
in the more costly areas. For lower middle class employees, he suggested 
Rs. 100 per mensem as the minimum salary. It seems to us that the best 
that we could do in the circumstances is to act on the advice and testi¬ 
mony of these gentlemen. 

50. In the Bombay Plan, it has been calculated that in order to secure 
a minimum standard of living, a per capita income of Rs. 74 (per annum) 
at pre-war prices is essential. It concludes “It is therefore necessary to 
increase our national income above the present level by a substantial 
margin even if we aim at nothing more than to secure for our people their 
bare requirements as human beings” (paragraph ^). In a Thesis (on 
Basis of Public Salaries) published in Mysore by Dr. Gopal, it has been 
pointed out that the above figure of Rs. 74 should be increased by includ¬ 
ing cost of fuel and a few other items (apart from housing) (see page 94), 
Even if the total should be put at 85 (exclusive of house-rent), the require¬ 
ment of a family of three unite would amount to Re. 255 per annum and a.t 
the present level of prices it would be equivalent to Rs. 640 or 650 per 
annum. Dr. Gopal thinks that a minimum wage of Rs. 40 per mensem 
will be justified only when the per capita national income reaches Rs. 135 
(per annum) which (according to him) is not likely to be before 1960. In 
the meanwhile, he would progressively fix the minimum at Rs. 30 for 
1960 and Rs. 38 for 1956 (see pages 107 and 108). As we propose to pro¬ 
vide separately for house allowance in costly places and for certain otiier 
ooncessionB for the benefit of low pmd public servants, Rs. -55 and 90 
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would seem to represent a reasonable living wage for a working class family 
and a middle class family respectively, at a cost of living index of about 
260. It must be remembered that the estimates of minimum requirements 
above referred to relate to a period when the employee may be reasonably 
expected to have at least two children to support besides his wife. This 
will roughly be about the seventh or eighth year of his service even 
according to Indian conditions. As we are providing for an incremental 
scale in nearly all cases, an employee who starts with a total income 
(including dearness allowance) of Es. 55 (or Bs. 90 in a middle class 
family) would, in fact, be receiving an additional remuneration by the 
time he reaches the seventh or eighth year of his service. 

In the dearness allowance table (in paragraph 72), we have shown 
Es. 5 and 10 against classes drawing salaries up to Es. 50 and between 
Es. 51 to 100 respectively, when the cost of living index reaches 180. This 
is merely to make the table complate. It is our view that when the cost 
of living index falls to 180 there will be no need for any further continuance 
of the dearness allowance. In the opinion of the majority of us, these 
sums of Es. 5 and 10 should, at that stage, be added to the respective 
basic pay of the two classes. As the administration would then be re¬ 
lieved from liability to any_ further payment of dearness allowance, this 
addition to the basic pay will not be an undue strain on the public ex¬ 
chequer. On the other hand, as essential commodities may be presumed 
to be more freely available by the time that that stage is reached, these 
additions to the basic pay will help the classes concerned to improve their 
standard of living. 

51. Some of the Provincial representatives expressed doubts as to the 
capacity of their Provinces to pay their lowest grade employees anything 
more than Es. 35 to 40 or at the most Es. 45 all told (tie., inclusive of 
basic salary, dearness allowance and house allowance). The Bombay 
representative thought that if the minimum wage was ascertained in a 
reasonably realistic way and not with reference to abstract standards, it 
would be found that what was being paid today to the lowest grade of 
public servants in Bombay would not fall short of such a minimum wage. 

Among the members of the Commission, opinion is not unanimous on 
the point. After some discussion, the majority of the members agreed 
that Es. 55 per mensem (made up of basic salary, plus dearness allowance) 
would be a fair minimum wage at a cost of living index of 260! ' Two of 
the members held the view that the minimum should be put at Es. 65 
at least. One member was, however, of the opinion that in view of the 
existing economic conditions in the country and the low national income, 
and also of other amenities which we are recommending, the minimum 
wage should for the present be fixed at Es. 60 per mensem and be raised 
to Es. 55 as and when conditions improve. Among those in the majority, 
one agreed to Es. 55 on the understanding that in big industrial areas the 
total emoluments of an employee, including house allowance and city 
allowance, should amount to Es. 70. It was next agreed that the sum of 
Es. 55 might be split up into Es. 30 as basic pay and Es. 25 as dearness 
allowance. Most of the persons who have replied to our questionnaire 
have also suggested Es. 30 as the basic pay for the lowest prade of public 
servants. There would be some justification for making a distinction 
between public servants employed in rural areas (like village postmen, 
gangmen and other Eailway staff employed in way-side stations) and public 
servants living and working in urban areas; the cost of living is cheaper 
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axid the standard of living lower in rural areas. The Head of one Depart¬ 
ment laid stress on this distinction. The Service Associations, however,, 
opposed any such distinction being drawn. It was urged that if village-' 
dwellers had certain advantages over town-dwellers, they also suSered 
from certain disadvantages, particularly lack of necessary amenities and 
facilities. The Commission accordingly propose to ignore this differentia¬ 
tion, especially as they feel that even village-dwellers must be helped to 
raise their standard of livii^. As regards the middle class employees, the 
suggestion that Es. 90 per mensem (made up of Rs. 55 as basic pay and 
35 as dearness allowance) would be a minimum wage, was agreed to by 
the majority, one of them adding a proviso that in the more costly indus¬ 
trial cities, the addition for house allowance and the city allowance to'this 
class of people should at least amount to Rs. 15. Another member agreed 
to a basic pay of Rs. 55 only on the footing that with the dearness allow¬ 
ance the total should not exceed Rs. 85. Two other members were of the 
opinion that the total emoluments for such people should not, in the present 
conditions, be less than Rs. 100 (exclusive of house allowance and city 
allowance). 

52 Maximum salary .—As we have already stated, public opinion in 
this country has long been insisting that the salaries of officers in the 
higher grades had been fixed too high and must be drastically reduced. 
This -view was strongly urged by Dr. Gadgil in a pamphlet that he publish¬ 
ed about 15 years ago. Quoting an observation of Sir William Beveridge 
that the civil servant “must look upon his salary as maintenance adequate 
to the needs of himself and to bring up his family according to the highest 
standard of education in the country and that is not always the standard 
of the business world and the profit making world”, he maintained that 
high scales of pay in the Indian public service had been responsible for 
artificially diverting the attention of our young men from other fields and 
concentrating it on Government service. An even more serious conse¬ 
quence, according to him, was that the standards and conceptions of 
Indian officers had become a reflected image of the standards and concep¬ 
tions of European officials and a large number of educated Indians had 
developed aspirations and expectations which in the ordinary course were 
scarcely likely to be attained by most of them. Like many others, he 
condemned the wide gulf between the earnings of those in the higher 
ranks and the emoluments of the less fortunate among the public servants 
in this country. In the Memorandum that he favoured us with, he has 
reiterated this view. He has suggested that a greater measure of inequa¬ 
lity between the minimum and maximum of public salaries than the ratio 
of 1:2,5 should not be tolerated, and he has added that even this .was 
greater than what obtained in most other countries and that his proposal 
was far from being socialistic. He would fix the salaries of lower grade 
officers on a scale of Rs. 100 to 300 per mensem and of higher grade 
officers on a scale of Rs. 200 to 600. For select posts, like Secretariat posts 
and those of heads of departments, he would fix salaries between Rs. 600 
and 1,000. When asked to compare these figures 'with incomes obtainable 
by talented men in private service, he maintained (t) that the State 
should not compete with private enterprise in respect of the prizes that 
the latter might offer to the fortunate few, and that {ii) the sphere of 
private employment in India was extremely limited and was only a recent 
phenomenon. He expected that if the State in India properly discharged 
its duty by the country, many private undertakings would not long 
remain private and would not in any event be allowed to make such large 
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prc^ts as would permit of the payment of large salaries to their employees. 
He went so far as to say “Ensuring the best public service is not by 
giving high salaries; by doing so, you will never get a public servant of 
the best type”. As to the standard of life which public officers are 
expected to maintain, he was of the opinion that current ideas on the 
subject should be suitably changed and he thought that it would be 
possible so to change them in 10 to 20 years, if we made bold to cut their 
salaries drastically. 

Among the few public men who have replied to our questionnaire, Mr. 
K. Santanam has also advocated this view. He was good enough to favour 
us with a Memorandum of his views and also appeared before us. Msitt" 
taining that Government serwants should not be treated as a separate and 
superior class whose remuneration was independent of the general economic 
level of the community, he suggested that Class I officers should be started 
on Es. 300 per mensem and go up to Rs. 1,000 and added that salaries above 
Es. 1,000 and up to Es. 1*500 might be' given to special selection poste. 
From his evidence, it appeared that his point of view was somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from that of Dr. Gadgil. He saw no objection to abler men going 
into private business if they found it more remunerative. In his opinion, it 
was not necessary to get the best men into Government service even for the 
highest grades. He preferred to equate the salary of the highest Govern¬ 
ment servant to that of an average man outside. In the industrial and 
commercial concerns of the Government, like Railways, he seemed to think 
that conditions should be more favourable to the employees and that they 
should be treated in the way in which private business would treat its best 
employees (e-p., by grants of bonus, of a share of profits, etc.). But all 
sections of the Railway and Postal Services whose representatives appeared 
before us have unanimously asked to be treated on the same footing as thq 
regular public service. 

The senior officers of Government who have replied to our questionnaire 
or have given evidence before us have maintained that any drastic reduction 
in the existing scale of salaries for the higher posts would result in a serious 
loss of efficiency and integrity and make the public service unattractive to 
talented men. They dissent from the view that the salary scales of Indian 
officers recruited in India had been influenced by the scales allowed to the 
Secretary of State’s Services. Many Indian officers, particularly, those on 
the revised scales, have maintained that under present day conditions their 
salaries were inadequate to enable them to maintain a decent standard of 
life and meet their'family responsibilities and much more so, to enable them 
to make even a small saving. 

53. We have given careful consideration to all aspects of the question. 
We agree that the State should not compete with private enterprise in res¬ 
pect of prize jobs; but we are unable to agree with the view that the salaries 
of public servants could with safety be reduced much below the standard of 
remuneration available to men of capacity in private service posts similar 
in nature and responsibility. We do not think that ability and integrity in 
the permanent services would be of less consequence in the India of the 
future than in the past. Under a system of responsible Government and 
with the inevitable expansion in the sphere of activities of a modem State, 
it seems to us that the importance of the permanent Steiwices would in some 
respects be even greater in the future. It may be that not all men work 
merely for financial reward; but despite the personal examples of certain 
outstanding individuals, the mass of human beings produce the highest 
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standards of ability and enterprise, where the stimulus of adequate and 
appropriate reward is in existence. If Government service offers certain 
advantages, e.g., prestige, security of tenure, pensions, etc., as compared 
with private service, it must be remembered that in adopting Government 
service as his livelihood, a person selects a somewhat uneventful career and 
sacrifices all chances of achieving wealth or public distinction. Private 
service of the superior kind offers to its employee's bonus, gratuity, exemp¬ 
tion from income-tax and often even a share of profits. A private employee 
i.s not always under the same restrictions as a public servant in the matter 
of devoting any portion of his time to other ways of adding to his earpings. 
Even assuming that a decent minimum salary would suffice tfj attract 
talented young men to public service, the absence of prospects of rising to 
a tolerably high maximum will naturally induce the more successful amongst 
them to quit pulilie service for a more tempting salary outside, when they 
have gained experience after 10 or 1.5 years of service under Government. 
This appears to be a familiar experience in the West. Such a course will 
not only deprive the Government of the benefit of the experience of its 
officers, but put it to further expense in the matter of recruiting and train¬ 
ing new officers. Adequacy of remuneration certainly hears on the efficiency 
of the employee, because it affects his freedom from care and anxiety and 
promotes his willingi\ess to work. It is not for us to speculate what the 
future policy of the State may be in respect of acquiring ownership or exer¬ 
cising control over important private industries or what the effect of such a 
policy may be on salaries paid by business men to their employees. Taking 
things as they stand, there can be no doubt that within recent years private 
business and industry in this country have developed to an extent that 
makes it possible for private employers to pay substantial salaries to their 
important officers. It is certainly desirable that there should be no great 
disparity between a commercial and an official career. 

54. We nevertheless think that the time has arrived when the problem 
of high salaries calls for a new approach quite as much as the prc^lem of 
low salaries. It would not, however, be right to lower salaries suddenly. 
As Dr. Gadgil himself recognises, it will take some time to change the ways 
and break the prejudices engendered by a long period of high salaries. As a 
first step, we think that it will be fair, from all points of view, to fix 
Rs. 2,000 per mensem as the maximum salary of public servants in India, 
except for a few select posts. The details of our proposals under this head 
will be seen from paragraphs 61 and 64 dealing with Class I Services. We 
must emphasise that the value of Rs. 2,000 is very much less now than it 
was many decades ago when the salaries of high officials in India were first 
fixed. The salary is still further reduced by the higher rate of income-tax 
to which high salaries are now subject. We are also denying dearness 
allowance, even during these abnormal days, to people drawing a salary of 
more than Rs. 1,000 

55. The time-scale system .—Between the minimum and the maximum 
above indicated, we next proceed to suggest scales of salaries which, in our 
opinion, will be suitable for the different grades and classes in the public 
service, in the light of the foregoing considerations. We shall provide 
separately for the dearness allowance to be paid during the period when 
price levels may continue to be substantially higher than our hypothetical 
level. We also think that it would be convenient to deal separately with 
the problem of house-rent or house accommodation, as it introduces an 
element widely varying from place to place. Other factors turning largely 
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on local conditions, such as local allowances for costly cities, unhealthy 
places, hill stations, etc., may also be excluded from consideration in the 
attempt to determine basic pay. 

Though the Eailways and a few other departments do not seem to- have 
whoUy discarded the grade system of pay, the time-scale system has now 
become a general feature of ttie Indian pay structure and none has advocat¬ 
ed a reversion to the grade system. Criticisms have no doubt been urged 
against the time-scales now in operation; but that has been done only with 
a view to improve them. We have had various suggestions, as to the best 
way of framing time-scales, directed particularly (i) to their length, (ii) to 
the proportion between the minimum and the maximum of the scales, (iii) 
to the amounts of and intervals between increments, (iv) to the expediency 
or otherwise of having more than one time-scale for the same grade, and (v) 
to the desirability or othemise of providing efficiency bars. It does not 
seem to us necessary to set out and discuss all the suggestions. We may, 
however, observe that the'differences between them are really not so serious 
as may at first sight seem and they can to a great extent be reconciled, if it 
is borne in mind that it may not be right to frame scales for *11 classes of 
the public service on the same lines. One of the objects of increments 
being the provision of means to enable an employee to meet his increasing 
responsibilities and expenditure as he grows in age, the problem would be 
simpler if the scheme of providing children’s allowance and other special 
allowances asked for by some associattons could be adopted. The theory 
that naturally found most favour with the subordinate services was that a 
time-scale should provide for 30 annual increments with a living wage at 
the entrance and a saving w'age after the 15th year of service. 

56. Dealing first with the question of the length of the time-scale, we 
may observe that a difference has to be made between scales for grades 
constituting points of entry into the service and scales intended for promo¬ 
tion grades. In the latter case, an employee would reach the scale only 
after he had served several years in a lower grade; the scale need not, 
therefore, provide for anything like a full length service term. A scale of 
the former kind w'ould have to provide fbr a long teim, because persons 
entering it may not for one reason or another succeed in getting into a higher 
scale or grade. Some grades may have a dual character, representing points 
of entry to the extent that candidates are directly recruited to those grades 
and Only promotion grades so far as any percentage of posts in such grades 
may be filled bjrpromotion from below. So far as any grade is an entry 
grade, we agree with the suggestion that something like a 20 years’ scale 
will ordinarily be the most desirable. Anything longer than this will un¬ 
duly delay the time when a public servant can reach the maximum of his 
grade, while anything shorter may, unless he gets promotion, have the effect 
of keeping him on the same pay for a very long time in the latter part of his 
career. In certain cases, however, a long scale may not be necessary even 
in entry grades; for instance, in some of the Scientific Services, where people 
are recruited somewhat later in life and have to be started at a decent 
minimum salary in view of the cost incurred in and time spent on the 
acquisition of special qualifications for the service', a scale of 20 years will 
be neither necessary nor practicable, though they may, in fact, serve for 
20 years or more. At the bottom of the public service, a long time-scale is 
neither called for nor justified. If the kind of work on which an unskilled 
employee starts is such that by working at it for a number of years he im¬ 
proves in efficiency and in the nature and quality of his work, the proper 
thing will be to promote him to higher scales in due course ns a semi-skilled 
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and skilled worker. If, on the other hand, the work is of a kind which does 
not improve in quality by lapse of time, e.g., crude labour or mere attend¬ 
ance, there will be no justification from the public point of view for paying 
much higher wages for such work. The granting of increments has a two¬ 
fold significance, one from the point of view of the employee, namely, that 
as he grows in age, he has greater responsibilities to meet, and another 
from the employer’s point of view, namely, that even when a man continues 
in the same grade, his work improves in quality and his efficiency also 
increases as the result of his experience. In the illustrations last given, the 
second ground is absent.* 

57. The length of the scale will have a material bearing upon the pro¬ 
portion between the minimum and the maximum of the salary assigned bo 
it. As an ordinary rule, we accept the suggestion that it will be convenient 
to fix the maximum at thrice ‘or at two and a half times the minimum; but 
this may not be practicable in all cases. For instance, in the lower grades 
of the service, there has been a strong demand for a minimum which will 
provide a decent living. In such eases, it may not be fair to the exchequer 
to fix a maximum which would bear the proportion of 3:1 to the minimum. 
Similar considerations may arise in certain cases of special services also. 

58. The question of amounts of increments and of intervals between 
increments must naturally be dealt with in the light of the length of the 
scale and the difference between the minimum and the maximum. Where 
the difference is considerable, it may be possible to provide for large incre¬ 
ments but not in other cases. As regards the amount of each increment, 
three views have been put forward before us. One is that the amount 
should be greater in the early years of the service than in the later. This 
proceeds on the view that in cases where the minimum salary may not be 
substantial, the public servant should be enabled to receive a larger 
remuneration at as early a date as practicable. Another view has been that 
the amount should increase at successive stages right up to the end. This 
is based on the assumption that a public servant’s responsibilities and 
family expenses are likely to grow with the passage of time and that he 
should be enabled to meet such growing expenditure. The third view ig 
that the amounts may be small in the earlier as well as in the closing years 
of his service but that they should be larger during the middle period. This 
is justified on the ground that the middle period of his service would be the 
time when he would be at the peak of his ability and his services to the 

*Mr. Joshi and Sardar Mangal Singh who do not concur in this view would add 
the following remarks :— 

We do not agree with the view that at the bottom of the public service a loaj 
and substantial time-scale is neither called for nor justified. We hold that the work 
this class of public servants do is not entirely crude or of mere attendance. Evea 
this class of work requires to be done with a sense of responsibility and some judg¬ 
ment if it is to be satisfactory. We hold that the efficiency and quality of work eve* 
of this class of public servants improve with experience and the State benefits by the 
improvement. It is true that some of these employees will get an opportunity to g» 
to higher grades in the lowest divison of the service and that too when they get 
themselves educated in their spare time and at their own expense. But opportunities 
of going to the higher grades will be available only to some of them and not to all 
and even the scales at present given to these higher grades are inadequate and require 
substantial improvement by time-scale. Wliile the need for giving a minimum wage 
to the lowest class of Government employees has been admitted, the minimum wags 
recommended is not quite a living wage, if a substantial time-scale is given to them, 
it will be a step towards the achievement of the payment of a living wage. We feel 
that providing a ‘substantial time-scale will be in the interest of the employees as well 
as of the Stale which is the employer. 
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titate would be most valuable. Each of these views and the reasons 
assigned therefor have a measure of truth and justification. As regards the 
intervals of time between successive increments, there are some who advo¬ 
cate increments at quick intervals even though they be of small amoulfbs;’ 
others prefer increments being given in substantial sums though at longer 
intervals. In framing the scales which we propose to recommend, we 
shall bear all these considerations in mind. 

59. On the question of the,expediency of having more than one scale 
for each kind of job or grade, there has been considerable difference 
of opinion. Where promotions could be rapid, this question may not have 
much importance. In other circumstances, one view is that some method 
should be found for providing an incentive to efficiency and a reward 
for marked ability to counteract the deadening effect which the certainty 
of normal progress on the time-scale is likely to create. It has been sug¬ 
gested that such incentive and reward can be provided by having a lower 
and an upper scale or a junior and a senior scale, with provision for the 
abler men being promoted to the upper or senior scale fairly early in 
their service. There is much to recommend this course, notwithstand¬ 
ing the opposition based on the arguments (i) that such advancement of 
a few may often lead to the suspicion or complaint of favouritism, and 
(ii) that it would not be justifiable to pay larger , emoluments for some 
people for doing the same kind of work as the other people still kept on 
lower emoluments do. The suspicion of possible favouritism will be an 
argument not merely against this proposal but against all proposals which 
involve the selection of people on the ground of merit for promotion or 
preferment. The answer to this - argument is not to reject such proposals 
altogether but to provide a proper method and machinery which will as far 
as possible exclude the chances of personal favouritism in the matter of 
preferment. As regards the argument that two sets of people should not 
be paid at different rates for doing the same kind of work, the answer is 
that even in respect of what may broadly be described as the same kind 
of work, there must be differences in quality and importance which 
would justify the head of the office in distributing it among his staff 
according to their ability and standing. The time-scale system itself is 
(from the public point of view) justifiable only on the ground that even in 
the same grade the range of duties or the quality of their performance 
may vary as between the new entrant and an experienced officer. 

60. When recommending the time-scale system, the Ishngton Com¬ 
mission insisted on its being coupled with “efficiency bars” and many 
of the senior officere who gave evidence before usi have insisted on the 
necessity for efficiency bars; but the Services have generally expressed 
their dislike of the efficiency bar. We are not prepared to ignore the fact 
that right down from the time of the Islington Commission, all responsi¬ 
ble authorities have regarded the principle of the efficiency bar as an in¬ 
dispensable part of the time-scale system, if it is to work satisfactorily. 
It has, no doubt, been pointed out that officers are never very strict in 
applying the efficiency bar; that only shows the need for insisting upon 
officers realising their responsibility in the matter and it wiU not furnish 
a reason ‘ for dispensing with the efficiency bar. In support of the 
suggestion that an efficiency bar is not necessary, the Services have pointed 
out that the power of the head of the office to stop increments in case of 
inefficiency is just as effective in its ojieration as an efficiency bar. We 

cannot accept this view. Stoppage of increments is regarded, and rightly 
regarded, as in the nature of a condemnation and the attitude of the head 
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of the ottioe in resorting to that.course must be different from his atti¬ 
tude in applying the efficiency bar. The principle of the efficiency bar 
is that on reachmg a certain point in the salary scale an officer shali 
be certified as competent to carry out the higher duties of the grade 
before further salary advances are grantesd. It only remains to add that 
with the time-scales framed on the above lines, it may be useful to 
combine a few supervisory posts or selection posts for the benefit of people 
with long service who, for one reason or another, may not happen to be 
promoted to higher scales. It may also be necessary to provide a go^ 
maximum for services where the chances of promotion are very limited. 

61. Some typical scales—For Class I Services. —Hitherto there were 
several scales for Glass I Services. Under the older system, they began 
at Es, 300, 350, 375 and so on. Under the revised scales, they began 
generally at Ks. 250. The maxima also differed. In some instances, 
the maximum was Es. 1,400 and sometimes Ks. 1,500 under the old 
scale and Es. 950 and 1,050 under the new scale. It seems to us desir¬ 
able that as far as possible the same scales of pay should be provided for 
all Class 1 Central Services. The minimum should be substantially high 
if it is to enable an officer to maintain a proper standard of living and 
avoid obligations or embarrassments in the discharge of his duties. In 
existing cii’cumstances and with a view to giving the young officer a decent 
start, we consider that the starting pay of a Class I officer should be 
Es. 350 per mensem. As regards increments, the present increment of 
Es. 25 per annum under the revised scale in the earlier years of service 
is, in our opinion, inadequate. We prefer to allow increments at a uni¬ 
form rate of Es. 30 per annum till very near the end. The cadre of execu¬ 
tive 2tosts may be conveniently divided {like the I.C.S.) into a junior 
and senior scale. The junior scale would thus run as follows:— 

Es. 350—350—380—380—30-—590 Il.E. 30—770—40—850. For the 
senior scale, a scale of Ks. 600 in the sixth year or earlier, rising by 
incjjements of Es 40 from the seventh year to Es. 1,000 with fui-ther 
stages at Es. 1,000, 1,050, 1,050, 1,100,‘ 1,100 and 1,150 (in the 22nd 
year) -wdll be appropriate. Junior Administrative posts may be placed on 
Es. 1,300—60—1,600 and Senior Administrative posts on Es. 1,800—100— 
2,000. It may be necessary to provide for certain posts which are inter¬ 
mediate in responsibility between Junior and Senior Administrative posts, 
e.g., certain Controllers of Accounts in the Audit Department and some 
heads of departments in the Eailways. For this cadre, we suggest a 
scale of Es. 1,600—100—1,800. The scale of Es. 1,800—2,000 is intend¬ 
ed for the lieEids of the biggest departments and would normally be the 
highest point which a permanent civil servant could reach in his service. 
Posts over the level of Es. 2,000 should be very few and should only be 
posts carrying heavy administrative or technical responsibilities. Posts 
now canydug a maximum salary up to Es. 3,000, must, as far as pos¬ 
sible, be fitted into the .selection grade of Es. 1,800 to 2,000. The highest 
paid posts, like those of Secretaries, General Managers of Eailways, 
Members of the Eailway Board, Members of the Central Board of Eeve- 
nue, Chairman and Members of the Public Service Commission, etc., 
should be fitted into a scale between Es. 2,000 and 3,000, preferably on 
four levels of Es. 2,250, 2,.500, 2,750: and 3,000. 

62. The Indian Civil Service (time scale) started on Es. 450 and 
went up to Es. 2,500. The Indian Police Service had a scale of Es. 350 
to 1,350. As the proposed All-India Administrative Service is intended 
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to taka the plaoe of the Indian Civil Service, we think that while start¬ 
ing on Es. 350 like the Class I Services generally, this scale should have' 
an advantage of Es. 100 in the course of the first few years and maintain 
it throughout the junior scale. It would accordingly run as follows:— 

R^. 350—400—450—450—500—540—30—690—E.B. 30—870—40— 
950. 

As the senior scale posts in this Service must carry higher responsibilities 
thMi the ordinary Class I Service, we are of the opinion that the senior 
scale pay in the sixth year should be Es. 800 and that this diSerenee of 
Es. 200 should be maintained during the greater part of the Service and 
that the senior time-scale should run to the limit of the selection grade of 
the Junior Administrative scale of the ordinary Class I Services. The 
senior scale would accordingly be;— 

R,. 800-40—1,200—1,200—1,260—1,250—1,300— 1,360—1,420 — 
1,480—1,540—1,600. 

Above this, we would provide a selection grade of Es. 1,800 to 2,000 for 
posts like Commi,ssioners of Divisions or Class I Collectors in Pro¬ 
vinces where there may be no Commissionership, These offices will cor- 
re^ond to posts of the heads of the largest departments in the Class 
I Service. 

63. The All-India Police Service is expected to take the place of the 
Indian Police Service. Hitherto, the time-scale of this Service was 
lower than that of certain other branches of the Civil Service, presumably 
because of the earlier age of entry and lower initial qualifications required. 
We are of the opinion that in future, recruitment to this Service also 
mu,§t be regulated in the same maimer and by the same standards as 
recruitment to the Class I Service. It is also necessary to ensure a high 
standard of efficiency and integrity in this Service. In our opinion, the 
basic scales of pay for the All-India Police Service should, therefore, be 
the same as for the Class I Central Services, but lower than those of the 
All-India Administrative Service. Posts over the time-scale; such as 
those of Deputy Inspectors-General and Commissioners of Police or the 
Inspector-General of Police, may be placed on a level with the selection 
grade, Es. 1,300—60—1,600 and the Senior Administrative grade, Es. 
1,800—100—2,000 suggested for Glass I Services. 

64. As regards the Foreign Service, the scales may be divided as junior 
and senior and. placed exactly on a par with those proposed for the All- 
India Administrative Service, with a selection grade of Es. 1,800 to 2,000. 
As members of the Foreign Service tu^e likely to be recompensed (for 
overseas duty and extra expenditure) by the provision, of free house or 
house-rent allowance and local allowances and as expenditure incurred in 
connection -with the discharge of their duties will also be provided for by 
gran ting representation allowances or entertainment allowances, we see 
no necessity to differentiate between the All-India Administrative Service 
and the Foreign Service as regards basic scales of pay. We understand 
that in other countries also, like the United Kingdom, the Administrative 
Service and the Foreign Service are placed on a par so far as the basic 
scale of pay is concerned. As against the possibility of a person in this 
class of service having to incur extra expenditure on the maintenance of 
a separate establishment in India, we must place the fact that a member 
of a Foreign Service ordinarily enjoys certain financial benefits, like 
diplomatic immunity in the matter of taxation, etc. Posts to be’ borne 
on the junior scale, senior scale or selection grade of the Foreign Service- 
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should be accordingly classified, bearing in mind the status and responsi¬ 
bilities of corresponding posts on the cadre of the AU-India Administrative 
Service. By way of illustration, we may say that the junior scale of 
the Foreign Service may include posts of Vice-Consuls, Third Secretaries, 
Attaches and Second Secretaries as also the less important Trade Com- 
missionerships. The senior scale may include posts of First Secretary, 
Consuls and Heads of small Consulates-General and some of the more 
important Trade Commissionerships. Heads of Missions ranking as 
Xiegation and Major Consulates-General will alone be in the selection 
;gr^e Es. 1,800 to Es. 2,000. We do not have sufficient materials before 
■us to enable us to fix the pay of Ambassadors. Having regard to our 
■general view that Civil Service posts should not ordinarily carry more 
than the maximum of Es. 2,000, the grant of higher rates of pay for 
Ambassadors’ posts should be related to the exceptions which we have 
provided in favour of the highest administrative or technical posts under 
the Central Government, namely, to the four levels of Es. 2,250, 2,500, 
•2,750 and 3,000. 

As regards Class I officers in other departments, we may have a few 
observations to make (in Part III) when dealing with those departments. 

65. Class II. —In Departments in which it may be decided to retain 
Class II, we think that a scale of Es. 275—^25—500—E.B.—30—650—30 

•—E.B.—800 will generally be an appropriate scale for that class. This 
•will be a promotion scale as well as an entry scale; it seems to us 
unnecessary to have two scales for this class. Persons who enter the 
class by promotion will enter at a point in the scale appropriate to the 
pay which they may be drawing in class III at the time they are promot¬ 
ed to class II. In cases of direct recruitment to class II, the entrant 
■will ordinarily start at the minimum of Es, 275; but in special circum¬ 
stances, as for instance, where the entrant has had already to spend some 
years in acquiring special qualifications for any particular job, he may be 
started on an appropriate salary higher up the scale. At the other end 
of the scale, we are not providing pay up to the maximum of Es. 800 
for all officers in class II. For instance, in the case of Superintendents 
in the Secretariat and Council Eeporters, we have fixed the m.aximum 
at Es. 710. 

66. Class III. —This is the class which comprises the largest number 
of educated,skilled or trained employees. To provide for different cate¬ 
gories and grades of such employees and to meet the needs of. various 
departments, we have found it necessary to suggest a large number of 
•scales in this class. They are as follows:— 

(a) Es. 55—8—86—E.B.—4—125—5—130, 

■(b) Es. 60—5/2—75. 

(o) Es. 60—dr-120—E.B.—5—170. 

(d) Es. 75—3—105. 

(e) Es. 80—5—120—E.B,—8—200—10/2—220. 

(f) Es. 100—5—125—6—155—E.B.—6—185. 
t(g) Es. 100—8—1^)—10—200—E.B.—10—300. 

■(h) Es. 150—7—185—8—225. 

(i) Es. 160—10—250—E.B.—10—300—15—450. 

■(j) Es. 200—15—350—E.B.—15—440—20—500. 

'(k) Ee. 250—15—400. 

•(1) Es, 300—20—500. 
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The longer scales amongst the above are intended to be entry scales though 
some of them may also happen to be promotion scales. For instance, some 
of the unskilled or semi-skilled workers entering service on class IV scales 
may, on becoming skilled workers, be promoted to the scales in class III. 
In the classification scheme that we have recommended (namely, classes III 
and IV in place of the old scheme of division into “subordinate” and 
“inferior” services), it is our intention that class III should comprise not 
merely people with literary qualifications but also skilled artisans, no differ¬ 
ence being made between training in letters and training in crafts. In the 
modem world, there is no justification for regarding the skilled worker as 
belonging to an inferior category when- compared with a clerk. Our sugges¬ 
tions as to the manner in which one or other of the above scales may be 
adopted for the different grades of employees comprised in class III will be 
seen from our observations in the sections (of Part III) dealing with the 
various departments of the public service. In some instances, we have 
started a few points above the minima of the scales above set out and in a 
few others we have stopped some points short of the maxima. We have 
provided for all the well-known departments of the Central Service and for 
all ascertainable categories in each department. It is, however, possible 
that some departments or some categories have been lost sight of or not 
specifically provided for. It is out intention and desire that in such eases 
the administration should fix pay scales for such departments and categories 
in the light and in the spirit of our general recommendations in this Part. 

67. Class IV .—In our opinion, it will be sufficient to have three scales 
for employees comprised in class IV, namely Es. 30— i —35, Es. 35—:!—50, 
and Es, 40—1—50—2—60.' The lowest scale, Es. 30—35, will ordinarily 
apply to the unskilled and unlearned employees. In view of our acceptance 
of the minimum wage theory, this scale has been prescribed for that class. 
As will be seen later on, peons (including Duffadars) should also be fitted 
into this scale. Jamadars and Daftries should, in our opinion, be assigned 
to the next category of Es. 35—50. The Es. 35—50 and the Es. 40—60 
scales may apply to certain varieties of skilled or semi-skilled workers 
according to the nature of their job and the extent of their skill. + 

*Mr. Josh! and Sardar Mangal Singh would suggest the following five scales in 
place of (a) to (f) scales supra :— 

(1) Rs. 65-6—120-6—180. 

(2) Rs. 70-5—lDO-6—160—8—200. 

(3) Rs. 75-6—100-6—160—8-200. 

14) Rs. 80—6—140-8—180—10—250. 

(5) Rfl. 100-6-160-8—200-10-260. 

The application of these scales with some variations and modifications to particular 
categories of employees is indicated in the chapter on Railway and P. & T. Depart¬ 
ment. They also recommend similar application of these scales to comparable cate¬ 
gories of employees in other departments also. 

tMr. Joshi and Sardar Mangal Singh would prefer the following scales for class 

IV :— 

(1) Rs. 40-1—50-2—60. 

(2) Rs. 45—1—50—2—70. 

(3) Rs. 50—2—70-3—85 

As far as possible, initial recruitment should be at the lowest scale. Opportunity 
for education and training should be provided to all employees of ’Class IV by 
evening classes. No initial recruitment should be made to any one of the higher scales 
while there are fit persons available in any of the lower scales. 
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Fitting existing enifloyees into the proposed scales .—^Ifc now remains 
to indicate how the persons in service on the 1st January 1947 are to be 
fitted into the scales which we have proposed. In paragraph 38 supra, we 
have dealt with the future position of pre-1931 entrants. In most cases the 
scales recommended by us are an improvement on the present scales of pay. 
In the top ranks, where we have allowed our recommendations to be influ¬ 
enced by the principle of limiting the maximum salary to Rs. 2,000, we do 
not think that persons who entered service after July 1931 are by this date 
likely to have reached Rs. 2,000. But, it is not unlikely that several officers 
holding special posts created after 1931 are drawing a higher salary. In 
any case, it is not our intention to suggest that the salary now drawn by 
any officer should be affected to his prejudice. But, as regards the promo¬ 
tion of such officers, the question may arise as to the way in which they are 
to be dealt with if the piromotion is likely to take them beyond the limits 
indicated by the scales that we have suggested. Such cases should, we 
think, be dealt with on the same lines as the Oovernment may decide to 
adopt in respect of pre-1931 entrants. 

69. We have had greater difficulty iu coming to a decision as lo> the 
other cases, which are likely to be the largest in number, namely, those in 
respect of which the scales that wi' have recommended are more liberal than 
the present scales, On behalf of emidoyees of this class, it has been claim¬ 
ed that their initial pay in the proposed new scale should be fixed on what 
has been called the point to point calculation; tliat is, by placing each 
individual at that stage in the new scale to which he would have risen by 
reason of the length of his service if he had entered the department on the 
new scale. For this purpose, we have been asked to assume that the new 
scale had been in force from the commencement of the service of each 
individual. We are unable to accede to thid claim and we see no justifica¬ 
tion for it. It seems to us right to presume that, except in the lowest 
grades, the revised scales of 1933 were not inadequate with reference to the 
then prevailing price level or cost of living. T'nless this assumption can be 
displaced, the claim made by the Services cannot be sustained. 

When a similar situation recently arose iu tlie Punjab, on the revision 
of scales of pay in that Province, the Pimj.ab Government adopted the 
following rule, namely, to fix the pay of existing Government servants at 
the stage (in the new' scale) next above their jjresent pay, whether sub¬ 
stantive or officiating. But they added that “in cases where the applica¬ 
tion of this formula would result in pay being fixed at a point less than 5 
per cent, over the existing pay, the formula should be relaxed by the a<idi- 
tion of 5 per cent, to the official’s existing pay for the purpose of calcula¬ 
tion before applying it". To this last principle in turn two qualifications 
were introduced: (i) when the application of the formula results in an 
official’s pay being fixed at 5 per cent, or more above his existing pay, no 
departure will be made from the formula; fii) the fixation of pay w'ill be 
subject to the condition that in no ease win a person be allowed to draw 
more than w'hat he would have been entitled to had his service been in the 
new scale from the very start. When the Fleseltine Committee revised the 
pay scales of the subordinate staff of the Postal Department in 1920, they 
considered that “the needs of the case will be met if the Government allow 
past service to count for increments within a specified limiting maximum” 
and they suggested a limit of “50 per cent, on the sum of tlie pay proper 
and war allow'ance” (paragraph 5 of the Report). 

70. We recognise the force of the argument that if employees now' in 
service are to be placed in the proposed scale at the stage next above their 
present pay, it may happen in many cases that a person with several years 
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service and another person with only a service of one or two years may 
come into the scale at the same point, as for instance, in cewes where the 
minimum imder that scale is considerably higher than the minimum under 
the existing scale. But, in any case, any concession on this point cannot 
be claimed as a matter of right. When this question was considered at the 
Conference with Provincial representatives, they rejected the claim for 
point to point fixation but they were not satisfied with adopting the course 
provided for in F. Es. 22 and 23. They favoured the grant of a moderate 
weightage for persons with longer service, in the nature of advance incre¬ 
ments which may be allowed, say, at the rate of one increment for three 
years or five years of service. 

As the situation is anomalous, any solution that may be proposed must 
be arbitrary. We have considered several alternatives. We mention below 
a method which may, in our opinion, be a reasonable approach in dealing 
with this matter:— 

When persons on the existing scales of pay are brought on to the corres¬ 
ponding scales that we have recommended, their initial pay may be fixed at 
the stage in the proposed scale next above the pay they are drawing in their 
present scale. To this should be added, special increments at the rate of 
one increment in the proposed scale for every three completed years of 
service. Some ceiling should, however, be fixed on the increases to be 
thus allowed; we suggest that the ceiling should be the next stage above 
the amount that may be arrived at after adding to the present pay the sums 
stated below:— 

For persons drawing a salary not exceeding— 

Rs. 100 .; Rs. 16 

Rs. 101 to 250 . Rs. 20 

Rs. 251 to 400 ... ... Rs. 30 

Rs. 401 to 500 .. Es. 40 

Rs. 501 and above ... Rs. 50 

The pay to be allowed to a person on the above basis should not exceed 
what he would draw if his entire service in the existing scale had been on 
the corresponding proposed scale of pay. In the case of those on pre-1931 
scales electing to come on to the proposed scales, it should be limited to the 
pay that would be admissible in the proposed scale to a person with corres¬ 
ponding service in the post-1931 scale. 

D. —Allowances and other benefits 

71. Dearness allowance .—As stated in paragraph 18 supra, some system 
of dearness allowance must be continued so long as the cost of living con¬ 
tinues to be substantially higher than that indicated by an index of 160 to 
175. It is now too late to discuss the theoretical arguments for and against 
the award of dearness allowance. It has come to stay; and all the persons 
who replied to our questionnaire or appeared before us were agreed as to 
the necessity for continuing it. The services have become accustomed to 
it for some years past and they are not likely to. acquiesce in its disconti- 
nfiance before economic conditions improve. We do not think it necessary 
to deal with the criticisms that have been urged against the lines hitherto 
followed in granting dearness allowance. We have, however, given due 
weight to them in making our recommendations. The lower grades of Gov¬ 
ernment servants with fixed incomes of small amounts have been hard hit; 
they must be relieved, at least to some extent, of the hardships imposed on 
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them by the abnormal conditions still persisting. Any possible repercus¬ 
sions, financial or economic, which some measure of relief given to them 
may give rise to, must, as we have already stated, be met by other appro¬ 
priate. steps. We are convinced that in the best interests of the country 
and of the public service, it is necessary that the lower ranks of the ser¬ 
vices should be placed in a position in which their total earnings, that is, 
the aggregate of their pay and dearness allowance, wi^l suffice to provide 
a reasonable subsistence for them. 

The above statement of the object in view will itself indicate the 
principles which should govern the award of this kind of relief. As it seem¬ 
ed desirable to have a uniform set of principles followed in this matter, for 
the Central as weU as for the Provincial, Services, this question was dis¬ 
cussed at the Conference we had with the Provincial representatives. 
They accepted the principle that higher rates of dearness allowance should 
be provided for the lower paid public servants and that it would accordingly 
not be proper merely to adopt a percentage of pay as the basis for the 
determination of dearness allowance. We are of the opinion that for the 
classes whose pay only enables them to live on the marginal level in normal 
times, the allowance must be so fixed as to neutralise the rise of prices. 
Some of the upper grades too will require a measure of relief. In certain 
systems this relief is calculated by dividing the pay of each person into 
slabs and allowing varying percentages on each or some of those slabs. 
Without adopting such a complicated procedure, we think it sufficient fo 
provide by slabs for‘persons on different levels of pay, as shown in the 
accompanying table which also provides for diminishing rates of dearness 
allowance as the cost of living index falls, taking the stages by 20 points 
at a time. Even while accepting these principles, the Provincial represen¬ 
tatives desired that the subject of dearness allowance had better be left to 
remain as it now stood, because any increase in the dearness allowance, 
particularly when taken with an increase in the basic pay as well, would 
(in their opinion) impose an impossible burden on the Provincial finances. 
They were further reluctant to approve of any substantial increase of dear¬ 
ness allowance even to the Central Services, because they felt that such 
increase would almost compel the Provincial Governments to follow suit. 
In justification of this no-change policy, many of the Provincial representa¬ 
tives stated that their'employees seemed to be satisfied with what was now 
being paid to them under the head of pay and dearness allowance. We 
have given our most careful consideration to these views of the Provincial 
representatives; we feel that even the weight of these arguments will not 
justify an absolpte no-change policy. 

72. As explained in paragraph 51 supra, we adopt Es. 55 per mensem 
as the minimum requirement of a working class family at a cost of living 
index of about 260 and deducting Es. 30 therefrom as Ibasic pay, we fix 
Es. 25 as the monthly dearness allowance to be paid to the lowest grade of 
public servant as long as the cost of living index remains between 260 and 
240. As explained in the same context, the lowest middle class employee 
starting on a salary of Es. 55 per mensem will get a dearness allowance of 
Es. 35 per mensem in like circumstances. The accompanying table exhibits 
what seems to us to be the appropriate progressive decrease in the per¬ 
centage of allowance as the salary of the employee increases or the cost of 
living index goes down. When the index goes down to anything between 
200 and 180, a public servant drawing a basic pay of Es. 50 or less per 
mensem will receive a dearness allowance of Es. 10 per mensem. When 
the index goes below 180, dearness allowance will cease; but, as explained 
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in paragraph 50 supra, it is our recommendation that at that stage the 
sums of Rs. 5 and 10 shown under 180 be added to the basic pay of the two- 


classes against which they 
Pay Range Index 

are 

280 

shown 

260 

240 

220 

200 

180 

160 

Up to Bs. 50 

30 

26 

20 

15 

10 

6 

— 

Rs. 61—100 

40 

35 

30 

25 

16 

10 

— 

Rs. 101 — 150 

45 

40 

35 

30 

18 

— 

— 

Rs. 151—200 

55 

45 

35 

30 

20 

—1 

— 

Rs. 201—250 

60 

50 

40 

30 

20 

— 

—. 

Rs. 251—300 

76 

60 

45 

30 

25 

— 

— 

Bs. 301—600 

85 

70 

55 

40 

25 

— 

— 

Rs. 601—760 

105 

86 

60 

40 

— 

— 

— 

Rs. 761—1,000 

126 

100 

76 

50 

— 


— 


As Indians marry comparatively early in life—and even before marriage 
many of them have other dependants to support—we have not thought it 
necessary to make any difference between married and unmarried people. 
As will be seen from the above table, we do not think it right or proper to 
grant dearness allowance to persons drawing salaries of more than 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem, even at the present level of prices. When the cost 
of living index goes down to 200, dearness allowance will be limited to 
persons drawing Rs. 500 per mensem or below. By way of marginal adjust¬ 
ment, however, persons drawing a salary exceeding Rs. 1,000 at the first 
stage and salary exceeding Rs. 500 at the last stage must be allowed such 
additional sums as will put them in a position not worse than that of a 
man with a salary of Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 500, as the ease may be. Tor 
example, a person with a salary of Rs. 1,000 per mensem will today get a 
total emolument of Rs. 1,100 made up of Rs. 1,000 (pay) plus Eis. 100 
(D.A.). A person on Rs. 1,050 must be paid a dearness allowance of Rs. 50 
so that he may not be worse off than a man drawing a salary of Rs. 1,000. 

73. We hope that price levels have by now reached their peak and 
that the cost of living index may, in future, progressively fall. We have, 
however, indicated in our table what should happen when the cost of living 
index exceeds 260 but remains below 280. A similar progressive course 
will have to be followed if the cost of living index goes even above 280. 
According to our scheme, it will not be necessary to have different cost of 
living indices for different localities. Dearness allowances should be 
calculated on the basis of the all-India index number prepared by the 
Economic Adviser to the Government of India.* The slab rates should be 
examined every six months for the purpose of deciding on a revision and a 
change should be made only if the index figure for three previous months 
stood above or fell below the index figure for the next slab. The allow¬ 
ance should be calculated only on the basis of substantive pay even when 
a person is officiating in a higher post. During all leave with pay (full or 
partial), it should be allowed on the substantive pay. For this purpose, 
pay shall not include overtime. 

74. All allowances and concessions introduced during the war to meet 
the high cost of living (by whatever name they might have been called, 
including good conduct pay in the Postal service and War allowance in 
respect of the higher ranks of the services) will cease hereafter. In the 
Railways and in some of the Provinces, we understand there is in vogue 
some system of supply of commodities at rates cheaper than the market 
price. Such supply has no doubt the advantage of securing that the worker 
obtains the constituents of his standard of living instead of having to 

*D. 0. No. 301—Addl. Secy., dated 28th March 1947 and No. 324 Addl. Secy./47, 
dated 15th April 1947, from the Finance Department seeking clarification on this point 
and the Commission’s reply thereto dated 31st March 1947 and 30th April 1947 are- 
annexed as Appendix C to this Report. 
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struggle for them with others, possibly finding himself unsuecessful in the 
■end. Borne of the Itailway administrations seemed disinclined to 
continue these supplies in future. We only wish to say that as long as 
any concessions in the matter of supply in kind are allowed, the estimated 
monetary value of such concessions shall be deducted from the dearness 
allowance ealculated in accordance with the above table; otherwise, there 
will be an invidious distinction betw-een one kind of public servant and 
another. We, however, feel that any encouragement given at this juncture 
to co-operative organisations of public servants for the purchase of their 
supplies wdl be opportune. 

75. We have received representations from pensioners to the effect that 
their pensions are inadequate to meet their needs in these days of high 
prices. The same problem will be faced by persons who may retire from 
service in the near future, i.e., before normal conditions are restored. We 
appreciate the dfficulty of their situation; but we are unable to make any 
recommendation for the benefit of past pensioners as their case is not 
included in the reference to us. Even as regards persons who may retire 
after 1st January 1947 in view of the very heavy financial burdens which 
our recommendations for the benefit of those in service are likely to involve, 
we regret we cannot see our way to recommend more than a limited measure 
of relief to them. At the Conference of Provincial representatives, there 
was little support for any step to improve the relief to pensioners beyond 
what is now being given. Consistently with our policy of helping those 
whose need is the greatest, we recommend that dearness allowance be 
limited to those drawing a pension of Es. 150 per mensem or below and 
that the allowance be calculated at half the rate admissible as per the slabs 
shown in the above table, treating pension as pay for the purpose. Here 
again, by way of marginal adjustment, persons drawing pensions exceed¬ 
ing Es. 150 per mensem must be paid such allowance as will place them 
in the same position as a>person drawing a pension of Es. 150.* 

76. Dearness allowance is by its very nature temporary. A variety of 
other allowances or concessions of a pennonent character have been claimed 
in addition. As they would constitute iidditions to emoluments, it would 
be relevant to deal with them here. 

Housing or House-Rent Allowance. —War-time conditions have brought 
the housing problem to the forefront. As many of the important public 
offices are situated in crowded cities, a large proportion of public servants 
have been .hard put to find residential accommodation even on payment of 
high rent. All sections of the servi<>e both high and low have therefore 
'demanded that Government should provide them with accommodation. It 
was, however, realised that this was not practicable immediately or in the 
near future, even if Government should undertake an extensive building 
programme. We are not prepared to recommend anything like the use of 
“requisitioning” powers in peace-time. If a building programme should be 
undertaken, it seems to us that priority should be given to schemes for 
housing employees in the, lower grades of the Service. In the case of 
public servants who are prepared to own houses in the places where thev 
serve, it may be expedient to encourage them to build houses by a liberal 
policy of advancing building loans. Encouragement may also be given to 
co-operative building, effort. Two aspects of the housing problem pressed 
before us are (i) provision of free quarters for certain grades and categories 

*Mr. Anthony considers the present limit is too low and does not take into con¬ 
sideration the genuine hardship of pensioners and that dearness allowance should be 
paid to all pensioners drawing npto a limit of Rs. 250. 
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of public servants, (ii) award of house-rent allowance to other categories oi 
public servants in places where it may not be found possible to secure 
reasonable accommodation within the ten per cent, of the salary which is 
supposed to represent house-rent. A subsidiary problern is that facing 
public servants proceeding on transfer who find it very difiicult to secure 
accommodation in time in their new station. To help this last category, 
we would suggest that some residential accommodation might be built by 
Oovernment or acquired on lease in the bigger cities with a view to provide 
housing facilities for such public servants till they are able to make their 
own arrangements. In dealing with the first of the above questions, it 
must be remembered that when discussing the question of minimum wage 
:(in paragraphs 46 et seq supra) we have not taken house-rent into account. 

77. We understand that the policy of Government is to allow free 
quarters only to such establishments as are required to reside on the office 
premises for the proper discharge of their duty. Government have 
granted rent free concessions in the past in the following cases: — 

(a) Where the pay scale of the grade or class or the pay of isolated 

posts has been deliberately fixed in consideration of the fact 
that Government quarters will be provided rent free; or 

(b) Where but for the grant of the rental concession a higher scale 

of pay or a special pay or a compensatory allowance of some 
kind would have to be granted. 

Free quarters are thus generally allotted to Engineering Supervisors, Class 
II Traffic Officers. Postmasters, Sub-Postmasters and Branch Postmasters, 
General Service Telegraphists, Wireless Operators, etc., in the P. & T. 
Department; to certain categories of low paid staff in the Eailway and Civil 
Departments and to some of the categories now designated as inferior 
servants. The grant of rent free accommodation is generally subject to 
the condition that Governnicnt accommodation is available. Since the 
Eetrenchment campaign of 1931, most of these, concessions have come 
under review and the present policy is to limit the concession to specific 
categories. Even where Government quarters are available and are allotted 
to the lowest paid staff, a recovery is in other cases made from the occupants 
towards rent. At places where there are no quarters available, the practice 
has generally been to grant house-rent allowance to subordinates of the 
classes who are entitled to rent free quarters but for whom quarters could 
not be provided. We do not favour any general change in the present 
policy in this respect. It, however, appears that at present some categories 
of staff are in receipt of concessions not strictly in accordance with the above 
policy. We recommend that in cases of future recruits. Government may 
definitely restrict the grant of the concession to categories who fully satisfy 
the general conditions prescribed. In view of the uniformity in pay scales 
which will apply if our recommendations are accepted, we consider that 
there should be no departmental exceptions in the matter of rent free 
benefits w;hich will be at variance with accepted policy. 

78. We understand that Government have not as a general- policy 
accepted their liability to furnish residential accommodation (whether free 
or on rent) for all classes of their employees. As a matter of convenience, 
they have endeavoured to provide accommodation in some large centres 
where there is a considerable bodv of employees and where the shortage of 
accommodation renders it desirable that Government should provide 
accommodation. In such cases, Goyemment recover from their employees 
a rent whibh is generally concessional, as ‘t is limited to the standard rent 
or 10 per cent, of the employee’s pay, whichever is less. In this respect, 
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too, we do not consider any general change is necessary. In places where 
house rents are very high and Government are not themselves in a position- 
to provide accommodation for their staff, it has in the past been the policy 
to grant a house rent allowance. Till recently this concession had been 
limited to costlier cities like Bombay, Calcutta, etc., and to the staff who 
are normally liable for all-India service. During the war period, we under¬ 
stand that a house rent allowance had been extended to Subordinates and! 
other staff who had been recruited provincially or locally and the concession 
was also extended to certain other centres. In framing our recommenda¬ 
tions regarding basic scales, we felt that uniform scales of pay could be 
prescribed only on the assumption that in the costlier cities and special 
areas the basic scale will be supplemented by the grant of suitable house 
rent or other allowance. On this ground, we recommend that a house rent 
allowance should be granted to all employees with certain restrictions as 


regards pay limits and areas. 

The allowance 

may for the 

present be- 

granted on the lines indicated in 

the following table: — 



♦Citios with 

Cities with 

Bombay 

Pay of oflSoer.s. 

population 

population 

and 


over one 

over 6 

Calcutta. 


lakh. 

lakhs. 



R.S. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Below Rs. 55 

5 

7 

10 

Rs. 56 to 100 

7 

10 

16 

Rs. 101 to 260 

• • • 

15 

20 

Over Rs. 260 

• • • 

n% 

10% 



of payt 

of payt 

The matter may be reviewed 

as soon as Government think that the- 


situation has substantially changed. 

79. Children’s Education Allowance .—Next to the claim for free housing; 
or house-rent allowance, the demand most strongly insisted on by many 
categories of public servants related to a claim for allowance for the educa¬ 
tion of their children. The question of education came up before us in 
another aspect also, namely, the further education of the ernployee him¬ 
self. It seemed to us a very encouraging sign that public servants of all 
grades showed such a clear realisation of the need for education both for 
themselves and for their children; and the claim has our strongest sympathy. 
We have, however, felt some difficulty in determining the form in which 
our recommendation for help should be made. So far as the employees’ 
education is concerned, we have dealt with the question elsewhere under' 
the heads of “study leave” and “conditions of service” (see paragraphs 
135 and 151). Greater insistence has rightly been placed on- 
the education of children. Two problems have been brought to our notice 
in this connection: (i) It often happens that service duties compel a person 
to reside in a place where there are no facilities for the education of his 
children, (ii) It happens more frequently that for lack of means, many a 
public servant is not able to give his children the benefit of even such 
facilities for education as are available in the place where he is serving. 
One case of the former kind is provided for in Eule 1102 of the-State Bail 


*Mr. Joshi and Sardar Mangal Singh think that independently of the population 
limit of one lakh public servants drawing a pay of Rs. 100 or less should be entitled' 
to some house-rent allowance in all municipal towns. 

+To cover the actual rent paid In excess of 10 per cent, of their pay but limited 
to 10 per cent, of pay for residential accommodation which has been approved; 
hy competent authority. 
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way Establishment Code. It provides that non-gazetted Bail way servants 
shall, in certain contingencies, be eligible for assistance "from Eailway 
revenues for the education of their children. One of them is where, owing 
to the absence of a school or schools of the requisite standard at the station 
at which the Railway servant is posted, he is compelled to send his child or 
children to a Boarding House away from the station at which he is posted. 
As an instance of the second kind, we may refer to the practice that seems 
to have obtained for many years in respect of the non-gazetted staff of 
Ordnance Factories It is stated in Chapter III of the Wilmot Committee’s 
Report, that in the case of this category of public servants, Crovemment 
have, for many years past, paid an allowance for the education of their - 
children. We also understand.that in some localities there is a practice 
of Droviding free education for the children of teachers. The question is 
whether and how far it will be possible to extend and standardise practices 
of the kind abovi« referred to. 

80. So far as the Railway rules are concerned, it has been brought to 
our notice that the' benefit of the rules relating to educational assistance 
has been denied to "inferior servants”. It was perhaps thought some 
time ago that this category of public servants were not keen about the 
education of their children. It is otherwise difiBcult to understand the 
reason for excluding them from the benefit of the rules. Anyhow, they 
are very keen about it now and it is difficult to justify their exclusion any 
longer. The General Managers, in their evidence before us, concurred in 
this view. The Wilmot Committee’s Report proposes that the system of 
educational allowance should be extended to all grades of the gazetted 
and non-gazetted staff “excluding the clerical staff”. This exclusion is, 
to say the least, unfortunate. It was explained on the ground “that the 
granting of a special allowance to clerks will result in considerable reper¬ 
cussions’’ and the Committee added “it appears to us that the revised 
rates of pay which we have recommended should be sufficient to allow for 
the cost of children’s education normally shouldered by members of the 
clerical staff’’. The justification will, we are afraid, be even more resent¬ 
ed than the exclusion itself. That the granting of an allowance for this 
purpose to the clerks of the Ordnance Department may result in repercus¬ 
sions in other departments is of course true; but it certainly cannot be 
said that the scales of pay of Rs. 60—150 and Rs. 150—300 which the Com¬ 
mittee have recommended for clerks make them better able to bear the 
cost of their children’s education than officers to whom much higher salaries 
have been recommended by the Committee. We invited the attention of 
the Master-General of Ordnance to this part of the Committee’s report 
when he was before us. He seemed inclined to accept the justice of our 
criticism and stated it as his personal view that the remedy would lie in 
laying down a general level up to which education should be free to all 
classes and in making scholarships available to promising children for 
higher education including technical education. He recognised that it 
would be difficult to support the grant of a direct form of education allow¬ 
ance to higher officers while denying such allowance to low-paid public 
servants. It seems to us that it is more necessary to begin with a scheme 
for helping members of the subordinate grades in the service in the matter 
of the education of their children. 

81. Some of the witnesses have insisted that as it might take time to 
extend to all citizens the benefit of what is known as the Sargent Plan of 
education, the 'State might well make a beginning, by affording help for 
the education of the children of its own low-paid employees. It is, no 
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•doubt, possible to argue as a matter of theory that an element for the 
•cost of the education of the children is taken into account in the ascertain¬ 
ment of the family budget with reference to which the minimum salaries 
•of public servants are fixed. But we know what items we have actually 
taken into account and we also know what the cost of education is today. 
There is also much to be said in favour of the view that instead of includ¬ 
ing the cost of children’s education as an item in the determination of a 
public servant’s emoluments, it would be better to provide for it separate¬ 
ly, because, in the former case, the increased rate of pay would benefit 
those mthout children as well as those with children. These considera¬ 
tions lead us to think that in the immediate future, the State should 
undertake some measure of responsibility in respect of the education of 
the children of its employees. The questions are: (i) what is to be the 
measure of such help, and (ii) to which class of employees is such help to 
be extended. Deahng with the second question first, it seems to us that 
in the immediate future such help should be limited to persons drawing a 
salary of Bs. 100 or less per mensem. To ensure that the help is genuine¬ 
ly required and will be properly utilised, it may be necessary to prescribe 
••safeguards, as for instance, that some portion of the expenses should be 
borne by the parent. This is a matter to be settled in consultation with 
the educational authorities. Tentatively we would suggest that the State 
might contribute 75 per cent, of the tuition fee in the case of the children 
of Class IV employees and 50 per cent, of the fee in the case of the children 
•of Class III employees—subject to the limit of Rs. 100 salary per 
mensem.’'' As regards the duration of such help, it was suggested by the 
Superintendent of Education, Delhi, that the practice now obtaining in 
respect of teachers’ children might be followed in the case of the children 
-of all low-paid employees or some coniribution might be given for the cost 
of education up to the higher secondary stage. Where technical education 
is preferred, the help must extend up to a corresponding stage in that 
line. In rule 1101 of the State Eailway Establishment Code, the words 
■excluding' “inferior servants’’ from the benefit of that Chapter must be 
omitted. With the recommendations of the Wilmot Committee on this 
question, we shall deal when we come to the Ordnance Department. 
Some of the State Railways maintain schools in certain centres for the 
benefit of the children of their employees. The General Manager of the 
B. B. k C. I. Railway stated before us that funds for the extension or 
improvement of these schools were refused on. the ground that the pro vi¬ 
sion of educational facilities was a responsibility of the Provincial Gov- 
1 -nments. This view seems to us to mix up the responsibility of the State 
ns an “employer” with its responsibility qua State. 

82. CompensatOTy allowances. —Compensatory allowances are at pre¬ 
sent granted for the following purposes: — 

(i) local allowances to meet the high cbst of living in certain costly 

cities or areas; 

(ii) local allowances to compensate for the hardship of service in 

certain areas, e g., areas with notoriously bad climate; 

(iii) local allowances to compensate for the hardship incidental to 

service in certain difficult or remote areas, e.g., the Frontier 

tracts or places which are declared as non-family stations; 

*Mr Vadilal Lallnbhai is of the opinion that even in the case of children of Class III 
«mplosi^8, the State should contribute 76 per cent, of the tuition fee. 
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(iv) hill allowances to compensate for the higher cost of living and 

special requirements such as additional warm clothing, fuel, 
etc., for the winter; 

(v) Field Service allowances granted on the analogy of the allow¬ 

ances given to enrolled personnel when serving with the 
army or in areas declared to be Field Service areas. 

83. After World War I, compensatory allowances were granted to All- 
India Service Officers serving in a number of costly cities, e.g., Bombay, 
Calcutta, Karachi, Madras and Kangooii. Following the fall in prices and 
the introduction of the revised scales of pay subsequent to 1931, these 
allowances came under review and were in some eases reduced and in 
other instances withdrawn. At present compensatory allowances (rang¬ 
ing from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100, according to the rates of pay) on account of 
the high cost of living are allowed to gazetted officers serving in Bombay 
and Calcutta. Non-gazetted staff of certain departments are also entitled 
to compensatory allowances in these cities at varying rates. Thus, in the 
P. & T. Department, staff serving in Bombay and Calcutta are allowed as 
compensatory allowance amounts ranging from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15. These 
rates are subject to a cut of 50 per cent, in the case of staff on the bid 
scales of pay where they have been provided free quarters or are in receipt 
of house-rent allowance. During the last war, ministeriaT staff in cert-iin 
Central Government offices were also allowed a compensatory allowance 
of 10 per cent, of their pay in Bombay and Calcutta and recently a com¬ 
pensatory allowance ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 has also been sanction¬ 
ed for non-gazetted staff serving in Karachi. The practice has not been 
uniform in all departments but the general principle followed was to 
differentiate between officers with all-India service liability serving on 
uniform rates of pay in costly as well as less costly areas and establish¬ 
ments recruited on definite zonal scales of pay where the pay scales them¬ 
selves contained an element of differentiation for the higher cost of living. 
In respect of the subordinate establishments, such a differentiation in 
basic scales of pay for different establishments existed between Bombay 
and Calcutta and the mofussil; while in the P. & T. Department the 
zonal system of pay still continues. 

84. Since we have recommended uniform scales of pay, abolishing the 
distinction between cities and semi-urban or rural areas, we are of the 
view that local allowances should be limited to a few costly citiea. Re¬ 
cently, the Punjab Government have granted a corporation allowance to 
their non-gazetted employees at Lahore. The Central Government em¬ 
ployees have also demanded the grant of a similar allowimce. Similar 
demands have also been made in respect of cities hke Delhi, Madras, etc. 
We are not in a position to appraise the relative cost of living in various 
cities. We would, in the circumstances, recommend that local allowances 
at the following rates might be paid for all non-gazetted staff serving in 
Bombay and Calcutta and would suggest that Government should make 
a review of the conditions prevailing in other specially costly cities and 
decide to what extent similar benefits must be extended to staff serving 
in those cities:—• 


• For Bombay and Calcutta. 

Pay not exceeding: 

Bs. 36 
„ 36— 60 

„ 61— 80 

„ 81—140 

„ 141—200 

„ 201—300 . - 

„ 301—600 • 


Amount of allowance. 

Rs. 5 

„ 7-8 

10 

„ 12-8 

„ 16 
17-8 
20 
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85. In regard to the bad climate allowance given in unhealthy areas, 
We recommend that the classification made by Provincial Governmente 
may be followed as they are in the best position to decide what areas are 
particularly unhealthy and require the grant of such an allowance. 

86. In regard to the Frontier Allowance, we understand that this is at 
present given to all non-gazetted staff employed on certain sections in 
the Quetta Division as well as in the Rawalpindi Division of N.W.R., the 
rates ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 40 and not exceeding 30 per cent, of pay. 
Certain civil establishments also draw the frontier allowance when serving 
in India’s North-West and North-East Land frontier areas. Similar 
compensatory allowances are also allowed for certain grades of postal staff, 
e.g., telephone operators, sub-inspectors, mistries, linemen, etc., when 
serving in non-family stations in the N.W.F. Some of the witnesses who 
have appeared before us have complained that these allowances are in¬ 
adequate for service in non-family stations and have claimed parity of 
treatment in this matter with personnel paid from Defence Estimates. 
We are unable to make any specific recommendation as regards the quantum 
of these allowances but would bring the matter to the notice of Glovern- 
ment for redressing what appears to be a source of hardship to low-paid 
staff. 

87. Hill allowances are granted to staff serving in various areas. First 
we would mention the Simla allowances which originated as compensatory 
allowances for the migratory staff who were required to move between 
Delhi and Simla. These include a compensatory allowance and a house 
cent allowance as well as a winter allowance for the non-gazetted and 
inferior staff. On the Railway, staff serving on the Kalka-Simla section 
are entitled to hill allowances ranging from 10 per cent, to 20 per cent, of 
their pay subject to a minimum of Rs. 2/8/-. P. & T. staff serving in 
Simla hills, Nainital, Murree, Darjeeling and Ootacamund are also entitled 
to certain compensatory allowances. One of the grievances which was 
brought to our notice was that in the Nilgiris while these allowances were 
given to subordinate and ministerial staff, it was not allowed in the case 
of postmen and other lower grade staff presumably on the basis that such 
establishments were locally recruited. We were informed by witnesses 
who appeared before us that this presumption was not correct and that 
most of the lower grade employees also came from the plains. We 
recointnend that this matter may be further looked into by the adminis¬ 
tration so that what seems to be a genuine grievance may be redressed. 

88. For these local allowances generally, we are unable to prescribe 
specific rates but would consider it desirable that in granting the allow¬ 
ance, the practice of the Provincial Government in the matter of granting 
allowances for their employees should be taken into account. 

89. Field Service Allowance.—This is generally given to enrolled per¬ 
sonnel serving in areas declared to be field service areas whether in India 
or outside India. Following the military regulations, a limited amount 
of field service allowance is also given to civilian personnel paid from 
Defence Estimates when serving in these areas. The question has been 
raised before us in respect not only of civilian employees of the Defence 
Department who have this field service liability but also in respect of 
personnel of the Railway and P. & T. Departments. We understand that 
during the war when the Defence of India Units were formed on certain 
railway systems, the staff were given a 25 per cent, increase in pay to 
cover this kind of liability. In ordinary peace-time conditions, we do not 
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recommend any specific addition to pay to cover the contingent ’iability 
of staff of certain departments to be called for military service. But 
when such personnel are required to serve in field service areas, we re¬ 
commend that they should be paid an allowance adequate to enable tfiera 
to meet the extra expenditure required for the maintenance of their fami¬ 
lies as they are not in receipt of all the concessions in regard to rations, 
family allowances, etc., allowed to enrolled personnel under the Army 
Regulations. 

90. Conveyance - Allowance .—Conveyance allowance is ordinarily an 
allowance granted on monthly rates for the maintenance of a horse, 
motor car, motor cycle, etc., or other conveyances when a person is expect¬ 
ed to travel extensively within or within a short distance from his head¬ 
quarters, under conditions Which do not render him eligible for the daily 
allowance under the T.A. rules. The allowance is granted only when a 
jierson has got to do substantial touring on duty. It is in no case allowed 
for journeys between his home and his office. We understand that during 
the war Subordinate staff in certain stations were given a conveyance 
allowance to meet the cost of transport charges between their homes and 
their offices where they had to live far away from their offices. On the 
basis of this concession, a general demand has been made before us for an 
extension of this concession to all categories of staff and generally to all 
stations where resideiitial areas are distant from the^office areas. Since 
we have recommended substantial increases in pay, we are unable to re¬ 
commend the grant of a conveyance allowance as a regular addition to pay 
to enable staff to meet expenditure on transport from their homes to their 
offices. A liberal grant of interest-free loans for the purchase of cycles may 
meet the situation. 

91. Medical aid .—At present, different rules apply to different classes 
of Government servants as regards the kind of medical aid they ate 
entitled to. The most favourable rules are those applied to the Secretary 
of State’s Services. The rules applicable to Central Services allow 
substantially similar benefits and are only more restrictive in the matter 
of the extent to which the cost of' special treatment, special medicines 
and special nursing can be reimbursed. The rules generally entitle a 
Government servant to treatment in a Government hospital. If, in the 
opinion of the authorised medical attendant, there are no such facilities 
nearby at a Government hospital or in any other approved hospital or 
if a Government servant is on account of the severity of the illness, not 
fit to be moved to a hospital, he is entitled to receive free treatment at 
his residence. Free treatment covers all medical and surgicial facilities 
available at the Government hospital including Pathological, Bactereo- 
logical, Radiological or other methods considered necessary by the autho¬ 
rised medical attendant. It also includes the supply of such medicines, 
vaccines, etc., as are ordinarily available in the hospital, such accommo- ' 
dation in the hospital as is ordinarily provided and is suited to his status 
and such nursing as is ordinarily provided to in-patients. To the extent 
that the authorised medical attendant considers consultation with a 
specialist necessary, charges incidental, to such consultation are also 
reimbursed. Recently Government ■ have extended to the families of 
Central Government servants similar facilities in respect of medical 
attendance and treatment free of charge at hospitals. In view of the fact 
tfiat the Central Government does not usually have its own separate hos¬ 
pitals, the facility of medical treatment is allowed at all provincial 
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hospitals including hospitals maintained by local authorities and wherever 
hospital treatment is provided an employee is able to obtain reimburse¬ 
ment of all reasonable expenditure incurred. Cost of medical attendance 
and treatment at the consulting room is also reimbAjrsed both for treat¬ 
ment of the officer himself and for his family. Government have also- 
waived the recovery of diet charges (due at hospitals) from officials drawing, 
pay of less than Rs. 100 and also in the ease of their families when 
they are in-patients. 

92. The difficulties and grievances which have been urged before us- 
seem to be due to the paucity of medical facilities provided generally. 
The facilities provided for Railway staff have been claimed for all sections 
of the public service; but the Railways have a medical service specifically 
intended for their staff. One of the points mentioned to us was that the 
facilities of free treatment provided for members of the families of public 
servants do not go far enough and free treatment in the employees’ 
homes has been asked for. To the extent that such free treatment is 
at present allowed for the employee himself, i.e., where the authorised 
medical attendant thinks that owing to absence or remoteness of a suit-^ 
able hospital or of the severity of illness the patient cannot be 
moved out, the family may also be allowed to receive free treatment at 
the residence of the employee. 

A question of principle has been raised in respect of the existing rules- 
as to the medical attendance to which Government servants are entitled. 
The expression “authorised medical attendant’’ is defined in the rules 
in a manner which involves discrimination between one category of 
public servants and another category by providing that higher grade officers 
are entitled to attendance by the Principal Medical Officer, while those 
lower in the service are ordinarily entitled to attendance only fromi 
medical officers of lower grade. It is claimed with some reason that the- 
nature and seriousness of the ailment should be the deciding factor and 
not the status of the. patient. Any attempt to meet this objection will 
involve a change in the basis of the rules; but as the matter involves a. 
principle, we have .thought it right to draw attention to the objection. 

93. Travelling allowance .—Complaints were made before us that the 
existing rates of travelling allowance, particularly in regard to mileage 
by road or daily allowance, were inadequate in relation to the present 
level of prices. We understand that during the period of the war, i.e., 
barely two years ago, these allowances were generally revised in an 
upward direction and an increase of nearly 25 per cent, was allowed in 
the rates of mileage and daily allowance. At the same time, the daily 
allowalice for specially costly areas was also increased. In view of this 
fact, we do not feel there is substantial ground for a general revision of 
the travelling .allowance rates. One of the points which was strongly 
pressed before us was the inadequacy of the daily allowance rates in the 
case of l(j>w paid employees and particularly inferior servants. It was also 
mentioned that there was an unjust differentiation against the inferior 
servant ih that he was not allowed the additional half fare as railway 
mileage allowance as in the case of other classes of employees. With the 
removal of the present designation of inferior servants and the redesig¬ 
nation of this catgory as class TV, we recommend that this distinction 
may be removed,as regards tour travelling allowance and in respect of 
transfer travelling allowance. We would also recommend that l;he 
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adequacy of the present rates of daily allowance, particularly as allowed, 
to tUe lower categories of employees, should be further considered by 
(iovernment. 

One of the claims made by many categories of employees was for 
the grant of travelhng allowance facilities to them and their families- 
when they proceed to their homes on leave. At present the rules do not. 
generally allow any travelling allowance for journeys made while going on, 
leave or on return from leave except in specified cases. During the war, 
a money allowance was given to members of the staff taking leave for 
rest and recreation to enable them and their family (wife only) to make 
the return journey to their home station or any other place during the 
leave period. This concession was originally sanctioned as a special 
concession to members of the staff not entitled to dearness allowance. 
But the practice has continued even after such staff became entitled to. 
war allowance; we have received vehement protests from the lower staff 
who received no such concession. We tnist that this discrimination: 
will cease. 

Most employees have represented to us that in the service of the 
Central Government they are often employed in stations far away from 
their homes and they are therefore put to considerable expenditure on 
travelhng to their home stations whenever they take leave. All grades 
of officers, including the highest paid services, have complained that they 
are often unable to avail themselves of the facility of taking annual leave on 
account of the fact that the cost of travelling is so heavy that availing of 
the leave would not be worthwhile except once in two or three years. On: 
the analogy of the concession enjoyed by Railway employees, many asso¬ 
ciations and representatives of staff have demanded the grant of simhar ■ 
concessions for non-Eailway employees also. We are elsewhere recom¬ 
mending that in view of the uniform scales of pay which we are suggest¬ 
ing for the Railway employees and other categories of civil employees,, 
the existing benefits which the former enjoy in the matter of pass privi¬ 
leges should be scaled down. We consider that in the case of civil 
employees of departments other than the Railway Department, an appro¬ 
priate measure of relief would be the grant of a concession similar to ■ 
the Privilege Ticket Order (P.T.O.) obtaining in the case of railway em¬ 
ployees. This concession should, however, be limited to one set of P.T.Os. 
for a return journey per year and the number should be limited to the 
officer himself and to members of his family. We note that at present 
only the officer and his wife are entitled to the rest and recreatidn con¬ 
cession, but nevertheless we consider the extension proposed is justified. 
So long as the financial liability of the employee having to pay a portion- 
of the fare subsists, we do not feel there would be any risk of the privi¬ 
lege being abused If the issue of P.T.Os. on behalf of non-Railway 
staff is 'ikelv to cause any administrative difficulty to the Railway autho¬ 
rities, we would Fuggest rhat the €>mpIoyee availing himself of the c-cn 
cession may be allowed to draw it on a T.A. bill and be reimbursed the 
concession amount. 


Out-ata.tion allowance, running allowance, etc., are special to particular categoriea» 
of public servants and they can be conveniently dealt with in the sections relating to- 
those categories of public servants. 
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i].—HOUES OF WOEK: OVEETIME: HOLIDAYS 

94. Haws of mork .—^Payment for overtimo work forms part of tho 
usual emoluments of certain sections of the! public service; it may, 
therefore, be appropriately discussed here. As the calculation of ‘over¬ 
time’ turns on the number of regular hours of work which each public 
servant is expected to put in, the question of ‘hours of work’ also 
becomes relevant. Incidentally, it will be convenient to refer to the 

^question of ‘holidays’ also here. 

95. There is naturally and inevitably a difference in respect of these 
matters between ordinary office work and other kinds of work. As 
regards the employees of industrial or commercial departments (including 
the A.I.Ej), hours of work have to be regulated with due regard to the 
nature and conditions of work obtaining in the particular department. 
Provision was made in respect of most of them by international conven¬ 
tions or statutory provisions enacted with a view to giving effect to 
international conventions. Illustrations are furnished by the laws and 
regulations relating to work in mines and factories, work on Eailways, 

• etc. Some categories of Eailway workers had been excluded from the 
-operation of the Hours of Employment Eegulations framed under the 

Indian Eailways Act. Their case and that of other Eailway workera are 
now before the Adjudicator. In the P. & T. Department, the hours 
of work have been fixed by rules according to the varying requirements 

• of different classes of workers (see para. 57 of the -Section relating to 
Posts and Telegraphs in Part III of this report). Beyond a general 
■complaint by many of the services that they are overworked and a 
■demand fw reduction of working hours all round and extra payment for 
■overtime work, no materials have been placed before us on the strength 

• of which We can recommend any specific changes in respect of fEese 
■departments. As observed by us when dealing with the P. & T. Depart¬ 
ment, any changes in this respect can be made only if and so far as 
expert examination may show changes to be necessary. 

96. As regards office work, it is the opinion of many senior officers 
that holiddys in this country are far too many and that the hours of 
•work may reasonably be fixed at 69 or 40 per week, including an interval 
■ of about three quarters of an hour each day for lunch. The Director- 

General, liM.S., who may be relied on as a medical authority suggested 
a 40 hours week. The services were very often ready to appeal to the 
practice iil the United Kingdom; but when it came to the question of 
holidays and hours of work, they contended that differences between 
the two countries in climatic and social conditions precluded the adoption 
■of the Enghsh practice here. Some services went so far as to suggest a 
:27 hours Week. No useful purpose will be served by discussing the 
various suggestions put before us. We do not ignore the limitations 
imposed by climatic conditions in this country; but, likewise, we cannot 
ignore the hours of work adopted in well-established business concerns. 
Banks, etc. Making allowance for all factors, we think that normal 
office attendance may reasonably be fixed at 38^ hours a week so as to 
provide for 6| hours of actual work on each week day after allowring 
half an hour for lunch and 3-J hours of wrork on Saturdays. If it is 
desired to increase the lunch interval to three quarters of an hour, the 
total number of hours of attendance at office will have to be correspond- 
iingly increased. 
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97. A complaint was made that office accommodation was so inade¬ 
quate and uncomfortable in many places and other amenities so poor 
that it made sustained work very difficult. This is a genuine grievance 
and deserves to be redressed as quickly as possible. Useful observations 
on this point will be found in the Tomlin Commission’s report (para. 
614). In the recent report of the Assheton Committee, it is pointed out 
that ‘Up-to-date office equipment and accommodation have a potent 
psychological effect upon the effioiency of the staff. . . . The Govern¬ 
ment should see that its servants are well-housed and adequately 
equipped” (para. 23). We may also add that the introduction of some 
canteen arrangement, especially for lunch, in offices employing a large 
staff will not merely afford great convenience to the staff but also help 
them to turn out better work. The need as well as the advantage will 
be even greater for employees belonging to the working class. When 
questioned on this point, the Labour Secretary replied that the canteen 
habit had not yet developed in this country and that a canteen could not 
be run at a loss or on a subsidy basis. This is a kind of vicious Circle 
which it may not be easy to break. The habit cannot be expected to 
be developed till some canteens at least are introduced as/an experi¬ 
mental measure during peace time. As an alternative, we would strongly 
recommend that every help and encouragement should be afforded for 
attempts to run canteens at least on a co-operative basis. 

Qfl Ouerttme-Nearly every section of the service has complained 
ffia?the offices are understaffed, that the employees are overworked and 
^t the \ detained' in office till late in the evening; and 

that many made for overtime payment in all such cases. 

Ther^is on the other hand, a strong feeling in some ^^^stiS* 

offices at least are overstaffed. Both views may probably be lustified, 
it seems desirable that steps should be taken at an early date to ascer¬ 
tain the staff strength required for each office or department and make 
te pmvision therefor. As regards the claim for overtime, we have been 
warned that there is normally no need for d. m the ordinary offices and 
that the grant of overtime allowance in such offices will only encour¬ 
age slackness during the regular hours of the day. If once in a way ot 
at some seasons of the year an office has heavy work, such pressure is 
often more than compensated by slack seasons during other parts of the 
year. Officers should be instructed to avoid detaining the staff in the 
office till late hours by reason of any individ,ual vagaries. It must be 
made a rule that staff must be so detained, if at all, only uRder the 
written orders of the head of the office or some other responsible officer. 
Where they are so detained, a claim for overtime may be legitimate; but 
the existence of such a rule will itself serve to prevent unnecessary 
detention of the staff. Even when staff are occasionally detained in the 
manner above indicated, it would ordinarily suffice to compensate them 
if they are given an off day after they have worked overtime for a number 
of days. It is, however, conceivable that eveln clerical staff may in 
some departments have their work so linked up with the work of people 
who have regularly to work overtime that the former also may justifi¬ 
ably claim to have done systematic overtime work. This is stated to 
he the case in the Ordnance Factories for instance fsee Wilmot Com¬ 
mittee’s report. Chapter II, para. 6). Special provision may have to be 
'made for cases of that kind so far as non-gazetted staff are concerned. 
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99. There are certain departments and services where overtime work 
is well recognised and is almost unavoidable. Some representatives of 
these services, e.g., Railwa,ys, R.M.S., Pilots, Customs Preventive Ofh- 
cers, etc., have attempted to argue that if the department concerned; 
would increase its strength and maintain an adequate leave reserve, 
overtime work could be avoided. We are not satisfied that this is always- 
practicable except at a disproportionate cost. We appreciate the danger 
of imposing an imdue strain on persons called upon to do overtime work. 
But all that we can recommend is that such work should be minimised; 
as far as possible and also adequately compensated. 


100. Compensation for overtime work may be made in one of two 
ways. In some instances, the employee may be compensated by an 
off-day which will exempt him from work for a period bearing some 
definite proportion to the amount of overtime work he has put in. We 
have suggested something on these lines in respect of certain classes of 
Railway and Postal employees who may be obliged to work on Sundays 
or other public holidays. The other alternative is compensation in 
money. The choice must be determined according to the nature of the 
work, the frequency of overtime and other service conditions. Where 
the compensation is to be in money, different rates are known and; 
regarded as fair in difierent occupations. We do not think that the 
general claim for twice the normal rate for all kinds of work is justified. 
In some cases, especially in the ease of clerical work, a mere time rate 
for the extra hours will probably suffice. In certain other cases, one 
and a half times the normal rate will be reasonable. Where the over¬ 
time work involves special strain or exceeds a certain limit or involves 
prolonged employment during night, the compensation may go up to as 
much as twice the normal time rate; We are unable to generalise or 
suggest anything like rules of general application.* The matter must 
be examined' by each department and a fair measure of compensation 
must be determined in the light of such examination. 

101. Holidays .—While we sympathised with certain demands of the 
services even when they seemed extravagant, we found it difficult to- 
appreciate their d&iand for more holidays. Under the existing arrange¬ 
ment, most offices (except in special departments) do not work more 
than 260 days in the year (after excluding 78 days on account of Sundays 
and half holidays on Saturdays and 27 general or communal holidays). 
Even out of this, public servants are entitled to 14 days (or in some 
instances even longer) casual leave in the year, 30 days earned leave 
and nearly a month (on an average) of other kinds of leave (though not 
on full pay). How members of the service thought fit to ask for an 
increase in the number of holidays we found it hard to understand. The 
M.A.G. rightly observes “It is questionable whether any country can 
really afford to pay for so many unproductive man-days”. We are 
strongly inclined to recommend that every reasonable effort should be 
made to increase the total number of working days in the year. 


*Mr. Vadilal considers that in some cases Such as the case of clerical work a mere 
time rate for the extra hour will suffice. In all other cases, the compensation should be- 
twice the normal rate. 

Mr. Joshi thinks that payment for overtime work at twice the usual rates is essen¬ 
tial for all overtime work in industry. 
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102. The question of communal holidays has caused us concern and 
■anxiety. We wish to avoid being misunderstood as lacking in respect 
towards any community or religion by suggesting that particular com¬ 
munal .or religious festivals are less important than other festivals. 
•Senior of&cers have complained that these communal hohdays seriously 
dislocated work in the office by reason of the absence of one portion of 
the staff. The remedy is certainly not, as was suggested by some service 
representatives, to declare all communal holidays to be closed holidays. 
An attempt must be made to see if the situation cannot be, met by 
•slightly increasing the number of casual leave days and abolishing all 
communal holidays, giving the option to each member of the service to 
■take casual leave if he so desires on such of the festival days of his 
community as he, considers sufficiently important to justify his absence 
from duty. 

103. A point was made before us that some officers insist on produc¬ 
tion of a medical certificate even when casual leave is asked for. We 
must strongly condemn the practice, if it exists. It may be admitted 
that leave is not a matter of right and it may also be true, that 
■exigencies of public work may prevent a man being relieved from duty 
on the day he wants. But the exigencies will not change on his pro¬ 
ducing a medical certificate. The practice will not merely put the 
employee to unnecessary expense but will demoralise him by compelling 
him to pretend illness. Certain services, practicularly of the Eailways 
and Posts and Telegraphs Departments, complained that they are 
generally or frequently obliged to work even on Sundays and other 
holidays. As such services stand on a special footing, we have discussed 
this point in the particular sections dealing with those services. 

P.—RACE AND SEX—DIPFEEENTIATIONi ON GROUNDS OF 

104. Our recommendations have so far proceeded on the footing that 
the principle of equal pay for equal work is accepted and that the public 
services will normally be manned by Indians of the male sex recruited 
in India. A few words remain to be said on the question, what differ¬ 
entiation, if any, should be made if and in so far as non-Indians or 
women may be employed. We need hardly say that we are not prepared 
to countenance any distinction based on grounds of racial superiority or 
racial inferiority nor, so far as women are concerned, any based on 
considerations of chivalry on the one hand or traditional prejudice on the 
other. It is, however, possible to maintain ^ that any discrimination in 
favour of non-Indians or discrimination for or against women will not 
necdssarily involve a departure from the principle of ‘equal pay for equal 
work’. In favour of some non-Indians, it has been claimed that then- 
work is more productive or more valuable and hence their claim for 
higher pay is justified. It is not necessary to canvass the correctness 
of this claim in its generality. It seems to us right to assume that, in 
future, non-Indians are not likely to be recruited except on the ground 

*Mr. Vadilal suggests that in this country where the majority of inhabitante are 
Hindus and Muslims, who do not attach any special significance to Saturdays and 
Sundays as holidays, the weekly holiday structure should be revised and some kind 
•of holiday structure aa is being established in factories should be considered. The 
number of holidays that one gets in this country is relatively very large as compared 
■with other countries and which this country is specially nnable to afford. He would 
therefore strongly urge the overhauling of the holiday structure. 
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of special capacity or expert knowledge. If this assumption is right,, 
it /will follow that we must be prepared to take them on their own terms. 
A foreigner, if he is worth his hire, cannot reasonably be expected ta 
come out to India and serve here on the same terms as an Indian 
serving in his own country. All that we can recommend is that as far 
as possible such expert or specialist services should be obtained on. 
contract basis, on terms appropriate to the individual concerned and that 
the need even for such engagements should gradually be eliminated by 
training our own men for such expert or specialist jobs. Where a non- 
Indian is for any reason recruited to a post in one of the permanent 
cadres, it will be best not to alter the basic salary of the post but to 
compensate him by la special allowance analogous to overseas payi, 

105. As regards the employment of women, the problem has not yet 
become acute in this country, but two or three broad 'considerations can 
easily be indicated. To the extent to which Government have to follow 
the practice obtaining in private industry, Government cannot ignore the 
consideration that in private industry Women are generally paid less 
than men. This practice finds some justification in the fact that in 
several kinds of work, women are by reason of their physical limitations 
uriable to produce the same output as men. Further, the argument of 
minimum wage will not avail women in the same form or with the same 
force as it applies to men, in so far as it assumes that a man must be 
provided with the means of maintaining his wife and some children. 
There are, however, certain kinds of work where the services of women 
are exclusively or preferably required, e.g. school mistresses, lady doctors> 
nurses, etc.; there are also some jobs which women are found to fill 
better than men, e.g, telephone operators, etc. In such instances, it 
may be justifiable to pay women better than men and give them more 
favourable terms. The Superintendent of .Education, Baluchistan, stated 
that on account of the prevalence of the Purdah system, it was difScult 
to get any women employees at all and he suggested that women 
teachers there should accordingly be paid higher rates than men. 
Whether marriage should be regarded as disqualifying women from 
certain kinds of service, we do not feel called upon to say; but we take 
note of the fact that generally women are imwiUing or unable to conti¬ 
nue in such service after marriage. This may require or justify a differ- 
tiation in the method of applying to them the rules relating io leave, 
age of retirement, conditions of eligibility for pension or provident fund 
benefits, etc. The D.G., P. & T. recommended liberalisation of the 
rules relating to payment of gratuity and the shortening of the period 
prescribed for eligibility to provident fund benefits in the case of lady 
telephone operators. In industrial labour, the arguments in favour of 
converting daily employees into monthly employees may not apply with 
the same force to women as they may find it difiBoult to submit to the 
rules relating to attendance and discipline to the same extent as men.* 

G.—CONDITIONS OP SEBVICE 

106. The reference to the Commission specifically invites recommenda¬ 
tions on three topics, namely, pay scales, leave terms and retirement 
benefits, under the general he ading of ‘Conditions of Service’. We have 

* Mr._ Joshi thinks there is no justification for paying women less for doing the 
same or siimlar work. Similarly, it will be equally wrong to pay them more than 
men for the same or similar work. He also does not agree with the view that 
arguments in favour of converting daily employees into monthly employees may not 
apply with the same force to women. j 
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SO far dealt with the first of these topics. Before proceeding to deal with 
the second and the third, it will be convenient to refer to a few other 
topics comprised in the heading 'Conditions of Service’. When choosing 
pubho service as a career, a person may reasonably be expected to take 
into account not merely the initial salary offered to him and the benefits 
assured to him on retirement, but also (a) opportunities for promotion, 
and (b) security of tenure. Various grievances relating to these two 
subjects were accordingly mentioned to us and several suggestions relat¬ 
ing thereto were made both in the written representations and in the 
course of the evidence. Suggestions as to the post entrance education 
of public servants have been considered under sub-head (c). 

107. (a) Promotion .—The points'raised under the head of ‘Promotion 
may be conveniently discussed under three sub-heads: —promotion vs 
direct recruitment; (ii) principles adopted in making promotions; and 
(iii) the procedure to be followed. 

(i) Promotion vs direct recruitment .—The question of recruitment, as, 
an independent topic by itself, is beyond our scope; but we are obliged 
to make a few observations thebeon as it* is intimately connected with 
the topic of promotion. The representatives of the Subordinate Services 
naturally insisted that direct recruitment to the higher grades of the 
public service should be very limited (if not wholly excluded) and that 
every opportunity should be, given to those already in service to rise tO' 
the highest grades. Few, however, went to the extreme length of sug¬ 
gesting that all recruitment should be only to the lowest grade. The- 
necessity for direct recruitment at different levels was generally recog¬ 
nised, but, it was strongly insisted that in respect of none of the higher- 
levels should direct recruitment be exclusive but ample opportunities 
should be afforded to those lower in the service to rise to the higher- 
grades. 

108. We are not prepared to throw any doubt on the expediency of 
making direct recruitment to each of the four classes of the public ser¬ 
vice; but we should nevertheless like to see the claims of those already 
in service recognised in an increasing measure by affording to the deserv¬ 
ing amongst them abundant opportunities for promotion. In recent 
years, candidates who enter the lower grades of the services frequently 
possess much higher educational qualifications than are prescribed as the 
minimum requirements for those grades. It often happens that persons 
who sit for competitive examinations for recruitment to the highest grades 
just miss selection and they accordingly entqr grades next below. Few 
first-class men -will be tempted to enter service in these ways, if they 
are likely to be permanently excluded by outsiders. Without going the 
length of endorsing the claim for reservation of a high percentage of 
posts for promotion, we would recommend that the claims of competent 
men already in the service should be recognised and satisfied to the 
fullest extent possible. If such men are promoted to responsible posts 
fairly early in their career, they will bring all the benefit of practical 
experience -without the disadvantages entailed by a prolonged course of 
routine work. We would also recommend that even when direct recruit¬ 
ment to particular posts is decided on, deserving men already in service- 
should be enabled --to compete for such recruitment, by a reasonable 
relaxation of the rule relating to age limit and other restrictive conditions.. 
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109. The Eailwaymen’s Federation strongly insisted that among the 
different grades of the Class III and Class IV Services, there should be 
little or no direct recruitment to the higher grades. We understood from 
the Eailway administration that direct recruitment of this kind is 
generally kept at the minimum required in the interests of efficiency 
and we accordingly make no specific recommendation in this coimeotion. 
But, we sympathise with the claim that whenever there are deserving 
men already in the service, their claims for promotion should be fully 
considered before they are superseded by outsiders. It was complained 
that those already in service are often ignored merely on the ground that 
they do not possess the same academic qualifications as outsiders. Here 
again, we feel that it may not be right to generalise. In jobs where 
academic qualifications are not of much importance, due consideration 
may be given to the fact that those already in service have had the 
benefit of experience, though they may be lacking in academic qualifi¬ 
cations. Elsewhere, we have also recommended, particularly in respect 
of industrial and technical jobs, that it would be good if the administra¬ 
tion would itself provide facilities for its servants to qualify themselves 
for higher posts by undergoing the requisite training. The Superinten¬ 
dent of Education strongly advocated this course in respect of the train¬ 
ing of teachers also. 

110. (ii) Principles adopted in making promotions .—As to the prin¬ 
ciples to be adopted in making promotions, the familiar controversy 
between seniority and merit has been revived before us. The general 
formula of seniority cum merit was formally accepted by all; but the 
advocates of seniority interpreted it to mean that seniority should pre¬ 
vail except when a .person has been declared to be unfit. We do not 
think it right to put such a limited interpretation on the principle. The 
purpose of promotign is not merely to give the public servant more pay, 
but also to give him a more responsible position and more extensive 
authority. The question must, therefore, be judged both from the public 
interest and from the interest of the individual concerned. The principle 
of seniority assumes that all members of a particular grade are equally 
■fit for promotion. Such an assumption may not do much harm in the 
lower grades of the service; but it cannot be generally accepted when 
dealing with promotions in or to the top grades. The principle of senio¬ 
rity has, no doubt, the' advantage that its operation is very nearly' 
■automatic and it avoids the need for making invidious distinctions 
between one person and another and the embarrassment of placing a 
j^oung officer over the head of an older one. For many situations, espe¬ 
cially those in respect of which long familiarity with ofiice work is itself 
adequate training, the rule of seniority may be generally followed. But, 
even in this category of posts, occasional instances of exceptional 
promotion of deserving persons would be an inducement to greater 
endeavour, provided of course that care is taken to guard against all 
suspicion of nepotism. In the higher grades of the service, considerations 
of fitness must have precedence over the claim of seniority. The task 
of selection rnay not always be easy or agreeable and the possibility of 
mistake, unfairness or injustice cannot be wholly excluded, but the situa¬ 
tion has to be faced. The efficiency of such a promotion system will 
largely turn upon the means adopted to determine the relative merits 
■of the candidates. This takes us to the third of the questions above 
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111. (iii) Procedure to he followed .—In America, metbods adopted for 
rating efficiency for purposes of promotion have almost attempted to find 
a mathematical gauge; but the success of such methods has been doubt¬ 
ed even in America. In the evidence before us, the Services have 
attempted to throw doubts on the fairness of the methods now in vogue 
in this country in the matter of making promotions. Even granting that 
injustice might have been done to some claimants, we are not satisfied 
that there is justification for the distrust shown. But we would none the 
less emphasise the advantage of ensuring that every reasonable precau¬ 
tion is taken to avoid a suspicion of favouritism or arbitrariness. Some 
representatives of the Services have suggested that selection for purposes 
of promotion should be made (a) by an independent outside agency, or 
(b) in collaboration with the representatives of the Services or Union 
concerned. Both these suggestions seem to us impracticable, if not also 
undesirable. The Head of the Department is primarily responsible for 
its efficiency and discipline and it is only right that he who is responsible 
for the i*!aintenance of discipline and efficiency should also be in a posi¬ 
tion to mete out rewards and punishments. An employee's fitness, 
capacity and attention to duty are largely questions of discretion and 
judgment to be determined by his superior officers. An outside agency 
can scarcely be as competent in the determination of merit as the officers 
under whose observation employees have been doing their work. In 
large Departments, the head cannot be expected to acquaint himself at 
firsthand with the work of each of his subordinates. In such circum¬ 
stances, he must act in consultation with departmental officers who them¬ 
selves have personal knowledge of those working in the department. 
We see no reason to think that the Cixisting practice in the matter of 
making promotions has not on the whole worked satisfactorily or that 
it requires any radical change, it is, however, possible to think of 
improvements which will minimise the chances of miscarriage of justice 
on the one hand and of mistrust on the other. 

112. So far as promotions to Class I Service are conee’ued, we 
understand that they are generally made in consultation with the Federal 
Public Service Commission. All that is necessary in this class of oases 
is to make sure (i) that no names of persons who have a fair claim to 
be considered are withheld from the Commission, and (ii) that the mate¬ 
rials placed before the Commission are both full and accurate. In con¬ 
nection with the first point, we think it right to mention that complaints 
were made to us that in some instances names and applications of can¬ 
didates were not even forwarded to the Commission by the head of the 
office. Official witnesses denied that such a thing happens, but it was 
added that if such a thing had hajuiened at all, it must have been 
because the head of the department thought that the particular candi¬ 
date had no claim or chance at all. We are not prepared to deny some 
measure of discretion to the head of the department in the matter of 
withholding applications, but it seems to us that in withholding appfi- 
cations, he would be laying himself open to criticism, if not also to 
suspicion and he must, therefore, do so only with great care and a full 
realisation of his responsibility. 

113. As regards promotions in or to other grades of the Service, we 
understand that the procedure is not always the same. In some cases, 
the selection is made by a Promotion Board. This is probably the 
safest and the most convenient method and we should like to see it 
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adopted as widely as possible and in particular when making promotions 
(i) to selection grades, and (ii) from non-gazetted to gazetted service. 
Here again, it was suggested that the Board must include at least one 
independent outsider, if not a representative of the Public Service Com¬ 
mission. This seems to us to cairy the distrust of official heads too far. 
If the Board consists of uidependent officers, none of whom is subordinate 
to the other, we see no justihcation for the feehug that its decision will 
be unduly nifluenced by the opinion or the likes and dislikes of the 
departmental head who has of course to be there. It may be conve¬ 
nient to have lists prepared from time to time of candidates considered 
fit for promotion instead of taking a decision after a vacancy has arisen. 
This will avoid any ground for the imputation that the person who was 
the head of the department at the moment of the vacancy arising endea¬ 
voured to show favour to any particular individual. Some witnesses, in 
their anxiety to eliminate the personal factor altogether, have gone the 
length of suggesting that all promotions should be made on the results 
of examinations. This seems to us to carry the examination system too 
far. It is recognised that an examination is not by itself a safe or con¬ 
clusive test and it will be unfair to subject persons already in service to 
a number of competitive examinations, at all stages of their life, when¬ 
ever ain oci^asion for their promotion-arises. A qualifying examination (as 
distinct from a competitive examination) may be a different thing. If a 
person desires to enter a grade where a specialised form of knowledge is 
necessary, as for instance, in certain branches of the Accounts Depart¬ 
ment, an examination in such special subjects may have some signifi¬ 
cance, especially if it is held fairly early in the employee's career. 

114. Normally, the materials with reference to which the comparative 
merits of candidates for promotion should determined, must be derived 
from the record of their work, though it may sometimes be useful to 
adopt a system of interviews in addition. This enhances the importance 
of the personal record of each employee and, as we heard some 
complaints in this connection also, we avail ourselves of this oppor¬ 
tunity to refer to them. If the personal record is to be really useful, it 
must be both full and reliable. Without making it unduly long or mecha¬ 
nical, the officer writing it must make such notes as to the qualities of 
the employee concerned as will serve to aid and guide the Judgment ftf 
other officers who may have to judge of him. Following the English 
system, the note may in particular relate to such heads as personality' 
and force of character, initiative, judgment, capacity for taking responsi¬ 
bility, power of supervision, Imowledge and zeal, accuracy, official con¬ 
duct and fitness for promotion {of. Railway Rule 1607 which is limit¬ 
ed to gazetted officers) Such a record may be very necessary in the 
case of gazetted officers, but there is no reason or justification for limit¬ 
ing it to them. To make this record fair and reliable, the rules provide 
that the employee concerned should be informed of any adverse entries 
made therein and be given an opportunity for explanation. It has been 
complained before us that this rule is not always observed. We wish 
to emphasise the importance of following the rule, if the official personal 
record is to be treated as a safe guide at all. 

115. A suggestion has been made that it would be fairer to the employee 
if he is given information beforehand that his officer proposes to make an 
adverse entry in the employee’s record instead of being infonned of it subse¬ 
quently. We think there is much to be said in favour of this suggestion and 
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that it may be tried generally (c/. Eailway Rules 1609 and 1610). The 
object of informing the employee may sometimes be to give him an oppor¬ 
tunity to correct himself or to improve. If a case is capable of explanation, 
it is likely that after the explanation the officer might not think fit to make 
an adverse entry at all. The.removal of the unfavourable effect of an adverse 
entry once made is naturally more difiScult, human nature being what it is. 
The mere privilege of an appeal against the adverse entry may not always 
be of great value. Another suggestion was made that an employee should 
have an opportunity of knowing the whole contents of his official record and 
not merely the adverse entries. The Surveyor General of India strongly 
supported this course. He pointed out that an ofldcer may work all the 
more zealously if he knows from his official reoord'that his work is appreciat¬ 
ed and commended by his superiors. It was,- however, explained that such 
publicity of the entire official record may lead to unhealthy rivalry in the 
office and place the head of the office- in an invidious position if his viewe 
about his subordinates become public property. There is, in our epiuion, 
much to be said both for and against the proposal and we, therefore, make 
no further comment thereon. 

116. Some wdtnesses of the Postal Department complained that entries 
in official records do not always reflect the opinions independently formed 
by the head of the office for the time being, because they are influenced by 
entries already made in the book by their predecessors in favour of or to the 
detriment of particular employees. In this connection, they mentioned that 
the Postal Department has introduced a practice of maintaining a ‘Memo¬ 
randum of Service’ to which they took strong exception as calculated to pre¬ 
judice a new officer on his arrival. It is possible that the purpose or use of 
this book is not as sinister as was represented; it is in any event not possi¬ 
ble to prevent an officer from perusing the record made by his predecessors. 
We must leave it to the good sense and responsibility of the officer concerned 
to make sure that he records opinions fairly and independently formed by 
him. 

117. It has been suggested that one of the best ways of determining a 
person’s fitness for promotion will be to give him an opportunity to act in the 
new post for some time and see whether he justifies himself. Such a course 
may have its advantages, but it may not always be possible to adopt it; and 
frequent reversions of persons on the ground that they have been found 
wanting may have a demoralising effect. It has further been suggested that 
whenever a candidate who is prima facie entitled to promotion by reason of 
his seniority is superseded, the reasons for his supersession must be recorded. 
We are not prepared to lay down any hard and fast rule, especially if the 
precautions above indicated are followed. In many instances, the prefer¬ 
ence of a particular candidate for promotion, even when justifiable, may not 
be capable of being formulated in the form of a condemnation of the super- 
seded person. An attempt to formulate the reasons will only provoke 
needless comment and discussion. We were asked to make it clear—and we 
agree with the suggestion^—that in examining a person’s official record for 
purposes of promotion, his whole record must be taken into account and 
not merely the latest entries which may record the impressions formed by 
a particular officer. 

118. (b) Security of Tenure .—-The question of ‘security of tenure’ has 
received a considerable measure of attention in the evidence placed before 
us. It will be convenient to deal in the first instance with the grievances of 
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ptjrmanent employees and deal later with the case of temporary employees. 
Serious complaints have been made by the Subordinate and lower services 
that the powers of dismissal and disciplinary action are frequently exercised 
by junior officers irresponsibly and even vindictively and without giving the 
employees a fair opportunity for defence. Members of some of the upper 
grades of the Service have also joined in these complaints. W.e do not go 
the length of saying that the Service is free from the type of persons who 
canfiot resist the temptation to abuse power or that injustices are never per¬ 
petrated against individuals; but we think that so far as the upper grades of 
the Services are concerned, the safeguards provided by the rules are normally 
sufficient to discourage victimisation or unfair acts on the part of higher 
officials. A-S we felt that persons who stressed these complaints before us 
thought more of the interests of individuals than of the public interests, it is 
as well to draw pointed attention to the Constitutional position. We do so 
not in any legalistic spirit but to make clear the perspective in which such 
questions should be viewed. 

119. It is a rule of law as much as a rule of commonsense that no person 
can be compelled to retain the services of an inefficient, dishonest or dis¬ 
obedient servant. In private service, it is well established that a person wfio 
complains of a wrongful dismissal is at best only entitled to damages. As 
regards public service, the principle is well established that a public servant 
ordinarily holds office only at the pleasure of the Crown. This rule is not 
peculiar to any particular form of Government; it is a fundamental principle 
recognised in the public interests. While this is the Constitutional theory, 
it happens paradoxically enough that one of the main attractions of public 
service is security of tenure. It must be emphasised that this de facto 
security is guaranteed in the public interest, because it is considered that 
such guarantee is best calculated to promote efficiency and contentment in 
the public service. While the individual public servant naturally gets the 
benefit of this guarantee, he can claim it only so long as it is clear that his 
detention in service will not prejudice public interest. The rules relating to 
disciplinary action have been framed with a view to giving the maximum of 
protection to public servants consistently with the above principle. 

120. The power which the Crown possesses of terminating a public 
servant’s tenure of office has necessarily to be delegated. The principle 
adopted in the Indian Constitution is that none shall be dismissed by an 
authority subordinate to that by which he was appointed. It does not seem 
to us practicable to accede to the proposal that the power of dismissal should 
be limited to officers of the highest grade. The rules take care to distinguish 
between disciplinary orders of different degrees of severity and provide that 
orders of the more severe kind can be passed only by more responsible 
authorities. They have on the whole also taken care to provide abundant 
safeguards to secure sufficient opportunity for the public servant to defend 
himself. Indeed some of the senior officers have complained that the rules 
are much too stringent and elaborate to enable them to deal effectively with 
inefficient and disobedient employees. 

121. The claim made by the Service representatives before us proceeded 
on a mistaken identification of the steps taken for the dismissal of a public 
servant with the steps in a criminal trial. It was for instance said that 
if the head of the office who charges his subordinate with inefficiency or 
misconduct should hirhself exercise.the power to punish a subordinate, the 
position would be similar to that of a Prosecutor himself acting as Judge 
and a fundamental principle of justice would be violated. The analogy is 
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simply not true. As we have pointed out before, the real question in such 
eases is whether it is in the best interests of the Service to allow a particular 
person to c<mtinue in service. While care should be taken to eliminate the 
possibilily of personal dislike coining into play, the officer responsible for the 
efficiency and discipline of the office must have a voice in deciding the above 
question. To assimilate the procedure as far as possible to judicial pro¬ 
cedure, the rule provides for opportunity for defence and also for at least one 
appeal against the officer’s decision. We understand that a practice has 
latterly been introduced in many departments, particularly in the Eailways, 
of having such questions dealt with by a Personnel Officer. An extension of 
this practice wherever possible will remove any force that objections like the 
above can have. 

122. It was said that the right of appeal is not of much value because all 
officers are possessed of the same kind of mentality and the appellate autho¬ 
rity generally supports the decision of his subordinate. It was even said 
that before teking disciplinary action, the subordinate generally consults his 
superior officer and that in such circumstances it was futile to expect the 
superior officer to differ from the subordinate officer. The officers who gave 
evidence before us indignantly repudiated these insinuations. We were told 
that it was now a well recognised rule in the Service that the officer to whom 
an appeal would lie in any matter should not allow himself to be consulted 
beforehand in the matter. The mere fact that the appellate authority con¬ 
firms the order of the subordinate officer does not warrant, the assumption 
that he has not independently considered the matter. The view of the 
officers was that punishments were awarded only in such clear oases that 
thore*w88 no occasion for anybody taking a different view. 

123. We were asked to recommend that all charges, which, if established, 
would justify the dismissal of a public servant, should be tried by an inde¬ 
pendent body or that the appeal against an adverse order in such cases 
should at least lie to an independent body. It was further suggested that a 
representative of the Trade Union or service to which the public servant 
charged belonged should be associated with the tribunal. The last sugges¬ 
tion was of course opposed by the Administration; but apart from the attitude 
of the Administration, we may point out that the suggestion misconceives 
the true role of the Union. Their purpose is to help their members and ‘ueh 
help is provided for by the rules. It may also be that in the long run it will 
be expedient to djecide all questions of principle in consultation with the 
Union. But the application of the principle to an individual case, i.e., the 
decision whether A is or is not guilty of the act charged against him is in 
substance a judicial function. To say the least, a Union representative 
called upon to deal wittf such a question will find himself in a position of 
great embarrassment between his loyalty to his colleagues and his duty to 
give a decision according to his conscience. While we are anxious to secure 
fair treatment to all public employees, whatever may be the grade in which 
they may be serving, we do not think that it will be desirable or practicable 
in the public interest to insist on the intervention of an outside body in dis¬ 
ciplinary matters. No public administration can be efficiently rdn if the 
authority of the head of the office is undermined. As we have already 
explained, the interest of the individual officer comes only next to the public 
intearest in importance. When a simiku: question was raised before the 
Tomlin Oommission, they expressed themselves strongly against the creation 
of ft Central Board to hear appeals against disciplinary orders and atilrrned 
that the responsibility of Heads of Departments must remain unimpaired 
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{Beport, paras. 598 to 602). The question was raised in the U. S. A. before 
a Commission of Enquiry on Public Personnel in 1934. Mr. Wilmerding 
(Government by Merit) notes that Civil servants were in favour of a Central 
Appeals Board, but the Heads of Departments were*not in favour of the 
proposal (paragraph 626). . The argument in favour of the proposal was that 
it would eliminate favouritism and arbitrariness and the argument against 
was that it would undermine the authority and responsibility of the Head of 
the Department and make the removal of the inefficient almost impossible. 
He adds that in certain of the States where an appeal to the Courts is allow¬ 
ed, the reinstatement of the dismissed employee under the orders of the 
Court has had a deplorable effect on the morale of the service. After all, 
no officer will find it a pleasant duty to blight a man’s career and niost 
officers would much rather prefer to follow the path of least resistance. 
Mr. Wilmerding winds up with the following words of caution:—“Theie is 
great danger that in the quest for fmpartiality, the efficiency of the public 
service will be quite forgotten.” The Government of India Act [secti.on 266 
(3)(c)] no doubt provides for the Federal Public Service Commission being 
consulted on disciplinary matters affecting a public servant in civil employ, 
but the rules limit such consultation to eases in which the disciplinary order 
is to be passed by the Governor-General (whether as an original oruc ■ or as 
an appellate or revisional order). It is possible to justify the need for 
consultation in this special class of cases on one of two grounds which may 
not apply to other kinds of disciplinary orders, viz., (i) toat generally there 
is ho appeal or other remedy against the ordpr of the Governor-General; 
hence, the need for special treatment; or (ii) that the Govemor-Genorc! can¬ 
not be expected to look into all the papers himself; hence the need for advice. 
It seems to us- that the suggestions that we are making presently for a 
fuller hearing at the stage of appeal and for a regularisation of the machinery 
relating to the use of the revisional power will suffice to meet cases of real 
hardship. 

124. A complaint was made against the provision which authorises an 
officer to withhold appeals in cases where no appeal lies. It was said that 
the officer who has decided a case against the employee (whether in the first 
instance or on appeal) would never like his decision to be upset and he was 
therefore sure to withhold the appeal in all such cases. Some way of limit¬ 
ing multiplicity of appeals must however he recognised and such a limitation 
is wellknown even in the procedure of courts. But the possession by the 
higher authorities of a power of revision (see rule 18 of the Governor-General’s 
rule relating to discipline of the subordinate services and nile 1725 of the 
Railway Rules) even in cases in which no appeal is provided for makes the 
employee desire to- take his case before them. Hence, the conflict with the 
lower authority which withholds his appeal and the insistence on a right of 
direct access to the higher authority. If a normal way of bringing such 
matters to the notice of the higher authorities is not provided for, the 
aggrieved employee is driven to seek indirect means. The judicial procedure 
of the country provides for revision petitions being presented to the High 
Court even when there is no right of appeal. On the same analogy, we 
would recommend that persons who have been dismissed from service may 
even after tbeir appeal had failed be permitted to petition the higher authori¬ 
ties to review their case. This may seem to add to the work of the superior 
authorities; but cases of dismissal are not likely to be many. In any event, 
the assurance and .satisfaction which such a privilege may give to the service 
will be wmrth the time and trouble involved. At present, the right of an 
appellant is only to present a written Memorandum. In the long run, it 
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■will also give more confidence and satisfection to the services it tlie officer 
dealing with an appeal (in cases at least of dismissal) would give a hearing 
to the appellant. This is the course recommended by the Tomlin Commis¬ 
sion:—“We recommend” they say “that in serious cases, e.g., where the 
penalty may be dismissal, an established civil servant should have the right, 
if he so desires, to have his case dealt with orally before a senior officer of 
the Department concerned”. (Para. 602 of the Report). The Royal Com¬ 
mission on Labour in India have also recommended that in the event of 
dismissal or discharge an employee should be entitled to appeal in. the first 
instance direct to the head of the department or Divisional Superintendent 
and in the event of his appeal being dismissed he should have the right of 
further appeal to the Agent. They also recommended that the employee 
should be entitled to the same facilities for representation at hearings as is 
accorded to him at the original hearing (see p. 162). 

125. The position as regards the lower grades of the Services, however, 
requires further consideration; and it is by the representatives of these 
Services, that the objection relating to the procedure in disciplinary matters 
was particularly pressed. So far as the Subordinate Services are concerned, 
rule 44 of the Classifieation Rules leaves it to the Governor-General in 
Council to make rules as regards the making o^ first appointments and their 
conditions of service, etc., and rule 54 gives to the same authority the power 
to make rules prescribing the penalties that may be imposed upon members 
of the Subordinate Service, the authorities which may impose such penalties 
and the appeals which may be preferred from orders imposing such penalties. 
The proviso to rule 54 insists that there shall be at least one appeal provided 
for against an order of a subordinate authority imposing penalties. The 
rules made by the Governor-General in Council under these provisions follow 
the Classification Rules in the main. But as the delegation of the power 
to punish has to be carried far down, persons included in the category of 
inferior servants who are comparatively large in number and who constitute 
the bulk of the membership of the Unions are liable to be punished by 
junior officers. The Unions seem to feel that the humble status of members 
of the subordinate grades does not always ensure a fair consideration of their 
case by junior officers who are assumed to be more weighed down by the 
routine of the administration. This emphasises the need for such assurance 
as they may derive from a knowledge that in the last resort their case will be 
considered at least on revision by some high authority. 

126. The position under the Railway Rules is further complicated by the 
distinction there dra'wn between inferior servants who have completed seven 
years of service and those who have not had that term of service. In the 
case of the former, the power of dismiss-al cannot be delegated to an autho¬ 
rity lower than the Head of a Department or a Divisional Superintendent 
and the power of removal from service cannot be delegated to an authority 
lower than a District Officer. In the case of inferior servants with less than 
seven years service, the power of disrAissal may be delegated to a District 
Officer and the power of removal to the holder of a gazetted post. As regards 
removal from service, the Railway servant who has not completed seven 
years service is likely to be dealt with rather summarily (under mile 1712). 
So f.nr as punishment is concerned, it cannot be said that the Unions have 
no reason for complaining against this distinction drawn with reference to 
the length of service of the person charged. The Chief Commissioner for 
Railways insisted that discipline had to be strictly maintained, that neces¬ 
sary powers in such cases had to be delegated to junior officers and that we 
should not allow ourselves to be misled into attaching undue importance to 
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an alleged grievance made so much of by some disgruntled persons. We 
recognise the need for discipline as also the need for delegation of powers, 
but we are not satisfied as to the necessity or justification for differentiating 
between persons with seven years or more of service or persons with less 
than seven years of service. An order of dismissal is calculated to injure 
both of them equally. The Royal Commission on Labour placed all servants 
with 12 months’ approved service on the same footing. 

127. A complaint w'as next made that though the person charged was 
under the rules entitled to be helped in hts defence by a member of his 
Union, difficulties were placed in the way of the latter, making it impossible 
for him effectively to help the defence. Here again, the General Managers 
laid stress on the lisadvantages of allowing dismissed or discharged Raihvay 
employees to intervene in such matters by finding a place in the manage¬ 
ment of Unions. But, as against this, it has to be said that a person still 
in service will naturally hesitate to incur the displeasure of the authorities 
by espousing the cause of the accused. It was even said that the officers 
declined to grant leave to the person in service when he desired to go and 
help the accused. We do not wish to discuss the truth of such allegations, 
but it seems to us too late in the day now to quarrel with Trade Unions and 
their ways. They have not merely been recognised, but also allowed to en¬ 
force their demands. Petty restrictions and pinpricks are not likely to 
undermine their influence but may serve to mar friendly relations between 
labour and the Administration. 

128. It was lastly said that there was often great delay in the investiga¬ 
tion and disposal of charges and it subjected the employee to great hard¬ 
ship, especially if he should be kept all the time under suspension. Here 
again, we were assured by the Administration that a person was not 
suspended unless it was considered necessary in the public interest to do 
80 . The situation is one which is liable to be easily misconstrued; the 
Administration would therefore do well to avoid laying itself open to the 
suspicion of vindictiveness or callousness. 

129. The plight of temporary employees has caused us more difficulty 
and concern. On the one hand, we recognise that even apart from the 
legacy of war-time conditions, circumstances must compel the Administra¬ 
tion to employ a certain proportion of temporary staff; on the other hand, 
the persons so kept in suspense—often for many years—have genuine 
grievances to complain of. The long Chapter (Chapter XIV) devoted by 
Mie Tomlin Commission to the problem of the ‘unestablished’ shows that 
the problem is not peculiar to this country. 

130. The evidence placed before us disclo.sed that in some departments 
public servants remained temporary for all their life-time. This has had 
nothing to do with war-time recruitment or recruitment made for special 
emergencies or projects. We were also informed that in some depart¬ 
ments there has long persisted a practice of discharging a whole mass of 
employees on the 31st M.arch and re-emp'oying them on the 1st April every 
year. Whatever may be the reason or justification for such conditions, 
we think it high time that this state of things is remedied. 

131. As observed in the passage extracted by the Tomlin Commission 
from the Macdonnell Commission’.s report, it is necessary for the harmoni¬ 
ous and efficient discharge of public duties to avoid as far as possible 
employing side bv side for nuy considerable period permanent and tempo¬ 
rary, pensionable and non-pensionable officers upon duties similar in 
character and responsibility. We have endeavoured to see' how far the 
difficulties and inconveniences of the situation may be minimised. It was 
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admitted before us tdiat in recent years steps have been taken tO' 
ameliorate the position of temporary employees, e.g., by admitting them to 
the benetit of the Provident Fund system, by giving them some of the 
privileges enjoyed by permanent employees with reference to leave, etc. 
Jiut we think that more must be done and could be done. 

Vd2. War-time employees have pressed us to make recommendations 
about their confirmation and absolution in the service. In view of the 
numbers involved and the impossibility of absorbing the totality of them, 
this subject raises questions of policy on which we do not think it« right to 
make any observations. We propose to limit ourselves to the problem of 
■temporary employment’ in norma! times. The class of employees we have 
in view sure diSerent from ‘casual’ workers who may be employed now and 
then. The position of the latter is very different from that of those who 
remain in service for indefinite periods but nevertheless are not entitled to 
either security of tenure or to pension. It was explained to us that even 
apart from the recruitment of people for the execution of specific jobs, it 
would be financially improper to create permanent posts where the nued 
for them could not be foreseen and that it would be incorrect to show a 
man as permanent against a temporary post. The services contended that 
in numerous instances, it was the fau’t or negligence of the Administration 
that indefinitely postponed the examination of the question of the num n;r 
of permanent posts required in* any particular office or service even when 
fhere was no difficulty in ascertaining the same. But as we have sa J' 
already, there are some services where the question is not one of number 
at all but the whole service is kept on for years on a temporary basis and in 
some there is the additional class known as extra-temporary, who are 
regularly discharged on the 31st March and re-employed on the 1st April.. 
The administration must take ear'y steps to have the question of number 
req'uired in each office or service examined with some approximation to 
realities and a similar step must be taken even in industrial establishments 
to the extent that the nature of work in such establishments permits. In 
the meanwhile and even after the settlement of this question, some of the 
categories of persons in temporary employ should be placed as nearly a» 
possible on an equal footing with permanent emp’oyees. 

A suggestion was made that temf)orary employees should be paid at 
higher rates than permanent men, to compensate them for the absence of 
permenency benefits. We are not prepared to accept this, suggestion. Tt 
will be unfair to the permanent servicemen and will unnecessarily add to* 
the burden on the public exchequer. It seems to us sufficient to provide 
that after a certain length of service, say one year, even a temporary 
employee should be entitled to most of the privileges of a permanent 
employee in the matter of earned leave, medical aid, provident fund, 
special allowances like house-rent, compensatory allowance, electricity, 
water supply, etc. (in p'aee.s where this is provided for permanent 
employees). When dealing with the question of ‘leave’, we are making a 
recommendation in respect of medical leave also. Where the service is 
pensionable, the employee must, on confirmation, be permitted to reckon 
the period of his temporary service also—if unbroken —as part of his 
service for calculating pension; and it must be understood that bis service 
should not be interrupted merely for the purpose of avoiding this result. 
Where the service has a gratuity .system, the benefit of it should go to the 
temporary employe© also if ;he other requisite, conditions are satisfied*. 

*Mr. Joshi thinks that oonditicnu of servic* for tamporary onployees shosld' 
geoerally be the same ac for permanent employees. 
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133. As regards the question of security of tenure in such c^es, we 
would recommend that where it could be foreseen from the outset that the 
employment would last only for a limited period, employees should be 
taken only on that clear understanding. When the employment is long 
or indefinite, the employee is after a certain time likely to find himself in 
an embarrassing position if asked to find a new job, especially if he had 
spent seven or eight years of the best part of his life in public service. The 
M.G.O. drew our attention to the hardships which ‘temporary’ employees— 
daily ratqd staff—are put to when they are placed on supension pending 
enquiry into charges against them. On the principle of ‘no work, no pay’, 
they are denied any subsistence allowance during the period of suspens on 
and they will not be entitled to back pay even if the charges are not subs an- 
tiated. Some provision should he made, to obviate such hardships. 

134. The Union representatives pointed out lhat by keeping a large 
proportion of employees on the temporary list, the authorities are ab'e to 
dispense with their services without any of the safeguards provided against 
arbitrary dismissal or removal of public servants. This adds force to the 
plea that permanence shou'd be made the rule and temporary service should 
be retained only to the minimum extent that is unavoidable and thnt too 
for cogent reasons. That even the discharge of a person who has served 
for a number of '.ears under an indefinite... contract may be a hardshin is 
recognised by rule 56 (b) (i) of tbf rivil Service Classification Rules w'-icb 
provides a right of appeal in such coses. 

135. (c). Education and Training .—In para. I’Q supra, we' have referred 
to the demand made before us for help and encouragement to public 
servants to enable them to eduoat.-’ themselves even after entering service. 
The claim was made mainly with a view to improve their chances of promo¬ 
tion or successful competition with outsiders in recruitment for hi her 
grades of the service. From the State’s point of view, the matter -s of 
wider interest. Heretofore, it baa gencrallv been assumed that the rdi- 
nary or specialised education which any young man receives before recruit¬ 
ment will suffice to qualify him for his job, and for the rest he was 1 ft to 
pick up the necessary training in the course of his work. It was on'v in 
some of the highest grades— e.g., in the All-India Services—or in certain 
technical departments—that it was thought fit to provide a course of 
training for a person after recruitment. The period of probation—in cases 
where it was provided for—was regarded not so much as a period of training 
but rather as a period durin,g which the administration had the oppor'^rnity 
to- decide whether to confirm the recruit or to dispense with his services. 
The report of the Assheton rommittee (1944) on the training of civil 
servants in England enunciates the principle that every recruit to the 
public service will serve the nublic better if be is given a course of train¬ 
ing—long or short—according to the nature of his job. We would invite the 
attention of the Government to the recommendations of that Comm'ttee. 
which seem to us to be of special importance at the present juncture, when 
India will require a very large number of trained officia's for different "rades 
of the public service. The recommendations cover all classes of the 
service. In paragraphs 39 to 42, they draw a distinction between voca¬ 
tional and non-vocational education and suggest that ‘departments should 
encourage their staff to acquire external qualifications having vocational 

value.not onlc tbcl Ibp provision of facilities by means of rearonable 

time off and other opportunities for stud'- but also the pnvinent of foes in 
approved cases hv the Hopartment’. In non-vocational education, ‘+he 
initiative should lie mainlv with tbo individual who shou'd pay his own 
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fees though the Government might give encouragement by co-operation in 
the necessary arrangements’. In another place, they add ‘even as regards 
vocational training it is not sufficient to train solely for the job which lies 
immediately at hand. Training must be directed not only to enabling an 
individual to perforin his current work more efficiently but also to fitting 
him for other duties and, where appropriate, developing his capacity for 
higher work and greater responsibilities’ (para. 16). It is in this spirit that 
we have commended for sympathetic consideration the request made by 
certain classes of employees of the P.ailways and P. & T. Department for 
the provision of training facilities see para. 45 of the Section relating to 
the P. k T. Department and para. S4 of the Section relating to Eailways— 
see also para. 109 supra in the Section relating to ‘Promotion’. Referring 
to the future, when the services will he called both to new tasks and to a 
higher level of performance of the old, the Committee observe ‘At this 
stage, the Civil Service needs to be more conseiouslv directed towards still 
higher ideals and standards of service and this can only be done by planned 

and purposeful training.the service must be pervaded with a sense 

of its ob’igations to the citizen as well as to !hp Crown. We rate high 

' the need for civil servants to acquire the right attitude of consideration and 
sympathy towards the members of t'he nuhPe hut would add that this 
attitude should be mutual’ (paras. 118-r-120). The advice is so apposite 
besides being weighty that we have not-hesitated to reproduce it here. 


Noti.—M r. Anthony desires to add the following note on conduct and discipline espe¬ 
cially with relation to the existing Railway Rules. As these suggestions were received 
by the Commission at a very late stage, it has not been possible for the Members to 
discuss them in detail but the Commission agree that every endeavour should be made 
to give effect to the rules in the true spirit and that the employee whose case is under 
consideration should have ample opportunity of knowing the evidence and arguments 
adduced a.gainst him and of rebutting the same . 

“I have always felt very strongly about the provisions in Chapter 17, Volume I of 
the State Railway Establishment Code, concerning the conduct and discipline of rail- 
waymen. These rules represent perhaps the most fruitful source of unrest in the 
Railways today. Because of this, I feel that the Pay Commission should make some 
specific recommendations with regard to these rules. 

Rnle 1707, regarding the procedure for dismissal should be so amended that the 
evidence taken at the enquiry shall be recorded. At present the man is usually dis¬ 
missed without any evidence being recorded. Further, a provision should be added 
which entitles a man, who has been dismissed after a full enquiry, to receive the 
copies of the evidence to enable him to submit his appeal. 

I suggest that Role 1708 should be amended. Sub-rule 3, removal for repeated 

minor offences, should be deleted. This is a sub-rule which is abused over and over 
again by the Railway authorities. Offences committed by Railwaymen as far back 
as 25 years, have been raked up to justify removal merely because an employee Kas 
become “non-persona gra-tet’ with his divisional officer. 

Rule 1709 (procedure in cases of removal) should, be amended or completely deleted. 
The f)roredure set out in Rule 1707, in .the case of liability to dismissal should also 

apply where a railway servant is proposed to be removed. At present, even where it 

is proposed to remove sji employee he has no absolute right to an enquiry and is 
usually removed without any reason being assigned. 

Rules 1712, 1713 and 1714 relating to penalties such as the withholding of incre¬ 
ments and the reduction to a lower post, should be so amended as to give the employee 
an absolute right-to dem.snd an enquiry at which all the evidence led shall be recorded. 
In the event of his being found guilty, and a penalty imposed, copies of the evidence 
shall be made available to enable him to submit a Suitable appeal. 

Rule 1717, and onwards, relating to appeals should be so amended as to give a 
person, when he is dismissed or removed from service, an absolute right of appeal, 
stage by stage, to the Railway Board.” 
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136. Strong dissatisfaction was naturally expressed at the bewildering, 
variety of rules and regulations now governing the grant of leave to 
various classes of public servants. The four main sets of rules in force 
are ;■—■ 

(i) the Civil Service Eegulations, (ii) the Fundamental Eulos, (iii) 
the Eevised Leave Eules, 1933, and (iv) the Leave Eules of the State 
Eailway Code. Leave terms for officers engaged on contract are govern¬ 
ed by Model leave terms which are generally adhered to in drafting sot- 
viee agreements. The Civil Service Eegulations are apphcable to civi¬ 
lians paid from Defence Service Estimates. The Fundamental Eules 
*PPly to Government servants on the civil side who entered service on 
or after 1st January 1922 but before the 16th July 1931 or having 
been in service on the 31st December 1921 elected these rules. Persons 
of non-Asiatic domicile specially recruited overseas for service in India 
are governed by these rules irrespective of the date of appointment. The 
Eevised-Leave Eules. of 1933 are applicable on the civil side to persons 
recruited in India on or after 16th July 1931. The chaotic condition of 
the rules relating to the grant of leave to Eailway servants was comment¬ 
ed on by the Eoyal Commission on Labour in India in 1931 (pp. 143-144)i 
They added “In the recently Eevised Leave Eules issued for Government 
servants employed in the Eailway Department, an efiort has been made 
to bring Railway practice more .into line with Railway requirements. . . . 
We are of the opinion, however, that the Leave Rules are capable of further 
improvement and recommend continued examination of the whole subject 
in consultation with repres'fentatives of the Workers.’’ The rules now in 
force in the State Railways are continued in Chapter VII of the State 
Railway Establishment Code, 1940. 

137. Most representatives of the services asked that the provisions 
of the Fundamental Eules should be made applicable to the whole pub¬ 
lic service. We are unable to accede to this request. It was with very 
good reason that the Revised Leave Rules of 1933 were introduced in place 
of the Fundamental Eules. We have come to the conclusion that sub¬ 
ject to the changes indicated below, with a view to liberalising certain 
provisions, the Eevised Eules of 1933 should be the rules of general 
application for the future. We do not propose to recommend any changes 
in the Civil Service Eegulations or the Fundamental Eules. Those who 
prefer to continue to have their benefit should take them with their 
dia'i backs (if any), but we would give them liberty to elect to be govern¬ 
ed by the Eevised Rules with the modifications we recommend. 

.138. The principal questions ra-.-.-d before us on the subject of ‘Leave’’ 
related to (i) unifiirmity of leave rules for all sections of the public ser¬ 
vice; (iij cj.ti'nf.ion of the period during whic’n a public servant was 
fentitled to leave on full pay; (iii) calculation -.if pay for the period of tfio 
leave, and (iv) limits on accumulation of leave. A number of other 
questions were also raised, some of which, though seemingly of small 
importance, sought to avoid practical hardships in the working of the 
rules. 

139. Uniformity .—There can be little doubt as to the desirability and 
advantage of having a uniform • set of rules; but this is not to say that 
it will be practicable to treat all sections of the services alike. The 
broad difference between the industrial and non-industrial sections of the 
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service cannot be wholly ignored. It will be obviously advantageous, ii 
not also necessary, so to frame rules regulating the grant of leave to the 
industrial employees of the Government as not to create serious diSer- 
ences between Government industrial establishments and private indus¬ 
trial establishments. We do not however wish to suggest any departure 
from existing practice in this respect. It is not without signihcance that 
international conventions relating to leave, rest, etc., deal with private 
and pubhc industries alike. Again, the nature of the work in certain 
services, like the Railways, Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones, etc. may 
call for special treatment in certain respects. Subject to these peculiari¬ 
ties, the endeavour must be to have a common Leave Code for all 
branches of the service. The Railway Leave Rules may, subject to quali¬ 
fications necessitated by the nature of the service, be assimilated to the 
Rules governing the gbneral Civil Services. 

140. The following are some of the points of difiercnce between the 
leave rules governing employees in the civil departmeiics and the corres¬ 
ponding Railway rules applicable to Asiatics; 

(1) Under the latter, the earned leave is shorter; superior servants 

get only l/15th of service instead of l/llth under the 
revised rules on the civil side; inferior servants get only 
ten days in a year for a service of one to ten years, fifteen 
days in a year for a service of ten to twenty years and 
twenty days in a year for a service ' of twenty years and 
above, whereas on the civil side, inferior servants get earned 
leave of l/22nd of duty throughout their service. 

(2) The provisions as to lhalf pay leave are, in many cases, less 

favourable under the Railway rules. 

(3) The Railway rules draw a distinction between gazetted ofi&cers 

and noil-gazetted subordinates in respect of the length of 
leave permissible at a time.. 

(4) The calculation of leave pay is less favourable under the Rail¬ 

way rules. 

(6) So far as temporary employees are concerned, the Railway 
rules treated all grades alike, giving them earned leave of 
ten days per year after one year’s service and after five 
year’s service temporary employees were treated like per¬ 
manent employees (with retrospective effect); but, under 
the I^evised Leave Rules of the civil side, temporary staff 
belonging to the category of ‘inferior service’ did not earn 
any leave while those belonging to the three upper classes 
earn leave at 1^22 of se^ice. By an executive order issued 
during the war, we understand that even temporary 
employees belonging to the category of ‘inferior service’ in 
the civil departments have been allowed to earn ten days 
leave in a year after one year’s service. 

141. The Railway Services insisted on parity in all respects with the 
ordinary Civil Services. In the course of the evidence before ;US, the 
General Managers -agreed that it would promote contentment in the ser¬ 
vices if a reason above measure of uniformity was introduced as between 
the different services. They also agreed that if medical leave oh full 
pay should be permitted on the civil side, it should be made equally 
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available to the Eailway services. They further desired that the provi¬ 
sion limiting leave salary to that payable in respect of the substantive 
appointment of the employee might be changed in th,e same manner as 
might be decided on for the other services. On the principle of unifor¬ 
mity, it was demanded by the service representatives that no d iierence 
should be made between one grade of public servant and another, either 
in the Civil Services or in the Kailway service as regards leave privileges. 
Exception was particularly taken to the way that the category hitherto 
elassitied as ‘inferior servants’ has been dealt with. An easy target for 
this line of attack was furnished by the provision in the old rules limit¬ 
ing the leave salary of inferior servants to the “available balance”, i.e., 
so much only of the pay as remained after deducting the cost of the 
arrangement made for the discharge of the employee’s duties during his 
absence. This provision has been removed from the Eevised Eules. but 
the resentment has continued to subsist because even the Eevised Eules 
discriminate against the ‘inferior service’ (i) by allowing them earned 
leave only at the rate of 1/22 of duty (instead of 1/11 in other cases), 
(ii) by limiting accumulation of earned leave in their case to thirty days 
instead of ^ninety, (iii) by denying them leave on private affairs, and (iv) 
by denying them (till recently) any earned leave if they are only tem- 
poran' employees. The Eailway rules also make the discrimi’lation 
though on somewhat different lines. 

142. We appreciate the strength of feeiing behind the attack on discri¬ 
mination of the above nature; but in the endeavour to respect the spirit 
of equalitarianism, we cannot lose sight of certain material considera¬ 
tions. The use of the expression “infe^jor service” seems to us to have 
accentuated, if not created, an inferiority complex. It cannot be dis¬ 
puted that leave rules, especially those which impose on the Scate the 
burden of paying full salary to an employee when he is on leave, sliould 
be framed with due regard to his need for' rest on the one hand and to 
the public interest on the other. It stands to reason that two considera¬ 
tions have a material bearing on this need—(i) the employee’s age 4nd 
length of service, and (ii) the nature of his work. The older a man 
grows, the greater will be his need for rest. It may also be said that a 
person who has loyally served the State for -a great many years has a 
greater claim on the State than one who has served only for a shorter 
term. The situation is analogous to the calculation of a persons pension 
in jjroportion to the length of his service. The principle of varying the 
period of annual leave according to the length of service is well establish¬ 
ed in England and applies to the upper as well as to tjie lower categories 
of public servants. It also stands to reason that the need for rest and 
the length of rest needed depend to a large extent on the nature of the 
employee’s occupation, the conditions in which he has to work and the 
burden of responsibility resting on him. Physical strain, thougli tire¬ 
some at the moment, does not produce the same harmful effects on one’s 
health as mental strain. If the remuneration of public servants can be 
regulated with due regard to considerations like the above, there is 
nothing unreasonable in regulating their leave also with due regard to 
the same considerations. This principle of differentiation is also recog¬ 
nised in England. Further, in so far as it happens that public servants 
when they take leave prefer to utilise the leave period in their home 
district, a distinction can legitimately be drawn between those who are 
recruited from the neighbourhood of the places where they serve and 
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those who ai’e recruited from greater distances. In this country, recruits 
to class IV services, whether in the civil departments or in the Eailway 
service, generally belong to the locality or neighbourhood, whereas em¬ 
ployees, belonging to the other grades, particularly class I and II, come 
from distant parts of the country. These considerations, in our opinion, 
require and justify a diSerentiation • between class IV service and the 
other services. 

It will however be seen from the nature of our recommendations that 
they do not reflect any distinction based upon any theory of status. It> 
will be sufficient to point out that according to our recommendations, 
members of the class IV service are, for purposes of earned leave, placed 
on the same footings after 20 years of service as members of the other 
three classes. Again, we are making no difference betvreen public ser¬ 
vants of one category and public servants of another as regards their 
right to full pay during a period of illness because we feel that that is a 
situation in which the needs of all persons may well be taken to be the 
same. We are also introducing a provision entitling employees belong¬ 
ing to class rV to half pay leave for a certain period even without medi¬ 
cal certificate. 

143. Our recommendations in this behalf, so far as earned leave is 
concerned, are accordingly as follow: — 

As regards employees belonging to classes I, II and III, the 
Kailway Leave Buies will be brought into line with the 
Revised Leave Rules, 1933, incorporating the changes we 
are recommending in the Revised Leave Rules themselves. 
As regards class IV services, the same set of rules will apply 
both to employees in the civil departments and to employees 
in the Railway service. This category of employees will 
earn full pay leave at the rate of 1/22 of duty during the 
first ten years of their service, at the rate of l/16th of 
duty from the 11th to the 20th year of service and at 1/11 
of duty from the 21st year onwards. 

144. Pay during leave .—It is the general principle that during ‘earned 
leave’ a public servant draws full pay. No serious attempt was made fo. 
show that the grant of earned leave at the rate of 1/11 of duty was not 
generous enough. Services which do not have their earned leave cal¬ 
culated on the same basis claimed that they too should have the benefit 
of that rule and we have just dealt with that question. There is a 
general claim that the services should have liberty to commute the whole 
or any portion of their half pay leave into full pay leave for one half 
of that period. We are not prepared to accede to this claim in this 
general form. As will be presently seen, we are recorhmending certain 
changes cnioiiifitcd to reduce the half pay leave. The case, of persons 
who are obliged to take leave on the ground of illness, however, seems to 
us to merit special consideration. That is just the time when ^the 
employee may be put to considerable expense and it will be a great hard¬ 
ship to place him on reduced pay during that period. It does not seem 
to us right in principle to insist on his using up his earned leave during 
his illness The earned leave is intended for normal rest and recupera¬ 
tion. An illness, which according to the doctor’s certificate requires and 
warrants his remaining on leave for several months must be dealt with in 
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,a class by itself. Under the Eevised Leave Eules, public servants 
belonging to classes I to III are entitled to half pay leave either on medi¬ 
cal certilioate or for private afiairs. Those classified as inferior servants 
get half pay leave only on medical certificate. The Eailway rules allow 
to officers and subordinates a short period of leave on half pay which' may 
be availed of either, on medical certificate or for private affairs. Members 
of the inferior service are allowed leave on half pay only on medical 
oertifioafe. The period of half pay leave is also shorter in the case of 
inferior services. 

145. It seems to us reasonable that for aU services there should be 
available, a certain period of full pay leave on medical certificate. We also 
think that the scheme of the rules relating to half pay requires to be 
recast on more reasonable lines. To achieve these two purposes, we 
recommend- the substitution of the following scheme of half pay leave 
rules in place of the existing provisions both in the Eevised Leave Eules 
and in the Eailway Leave Eules:— 

146. Half pay leave must also be earned like full pay leave. The 
reasons which we have assigned for a differentiation between class IV 
service and the other categories in respect of “earned leave” will hold 
good here as well. We accordingly recommend that members of class I, 
class II and class HI services will be entitled to half pay leave at the 
rate of l/16th of duty throughout their service and members of class IV 
service to half pay leave at 1 /22nd of duty for the first 20 years of service 
and at l/16th thereafter. When leave is granted on a medical certificate, 
any public servant will be entitled to commute the half pay 
leave that he has earned into full pay leave for one half of that period, 
subject to this limit, viz., that for the whole period of a man’s service the 
‘full pay leave’ on medical certificate shall not exceed six months. To 
provide, however, for cases in which a public servant may require leave on 
medical certificate when he has not earned enough of half pay leave under 
the above rule, we recommend that on production of medical certificate 
he may be granted ‘leave not due’, but this shall be only on half pay and 
subject to a limit of three months .at a time and six months in all, such 
leave being debited to leave subsequently earned. 

147. Calculation of leave salary .—During full pay leave, a public servant 
draws under the Eevised Leave Eules a salary equal to the average of 
last 36 months pay or of last 12 months substantive pay, whichever is 
gi'eater. Under the Eailway Eules, the leave salary is equal to the pay 
drawn or that would be drawn by the employee in the permanent post 
held by him substantively on the date preceding that on which he proceeds 
on leave. Both these methods of calculating the leave salary have been 
criticised. It has particularly been insisted on that they deter public 
servants holding officiating appointments from going on leave because their 
leave salary will be very much less than their officiating pay. The alter¬ 
native suggested is that the leave salary should be the average of the last 
12 months’ pay, whether substantive or officiating. This was the position 
under the fundamental Eules, but it led to the anomalous result that a 
person who had officiated, say for 12 months, in a higher post, found it 
more advantageous to go on leave at the end of his officiating period than 
to revert to his substantive post and during the whole period ot .leave 
his salary would be calculated with reference to the pay of his officiatm^ 
post, though most of his leave had been earned not during.the officiating 
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period but much earlier. We are not prepared to encourage this course. 
Lt we recognise that the Eailway Eule errs on the other extreme and is 
particularly hard on those who belong to services where the grading of 
^sts is such as to keep people “. 

Mriods. We think that the provision in the Eevised Leave Eules, 193d, 
fs on the whole, calculated to do justice. In deference, ho^®^* 
the strong desire of the services, we would recommend the followmg 

modifications:— 

(a) the salary for the first 30 days out of leave taken at a time may 
be calculated on the average of the last 12 months pay, 
whether substantive or officiating. This may be justffied on 
the ground that a man who has served several months at a 
certain pay has earned some leave on that pay. The limita¬ 
tion of this privilege to 30 days has a two-fold adv^tage: 
(i) il« will encourage people to take leave each year if they 
wish to secure the benefit of the higher pay, and (U) it Will 
preclude a man drawing the higher pay for several montns 
merely on the strength of his having officiated in a higher 
post for 12 months or thereabouts. We further recommend 
that the Eailway Leave Eules may also he amended to the 
same eSect. (b) for the periods of leave beyond the first 
month the rules in the civil department may be brought into 
line with the rules in the Eailways. The leave salary will 
be calculated with reference to the pay drawn or that 
be drawn by the employee in the permanent post held by him, 
substantively on the date preceding that on which he pro,-* 
ceeds on leave. 


148. Accumulation of leave .—In the U.K. accumulation of leave is not 
encouraged or even permitted. For reasons which are easily understand¬ 
able, the Indian Administration adopted a different practice. The Civil 
Service Eegulations imposed a four months limit in respect of privilege 
leave. The Fundamental Eules imposed no limit on accumulations, but 
under the Special Leave Eules, a person was entitled only to eight 
months’ full pay leave at a time and under the ordinary rules to four 
months at a time. The Eevised Leave Eules of 1933 imposed limits on 
accumulation as follows;—150 days in the case of employees of non- 
Asiatic domicile, 90 days in the case of Asiatics in superior service and 
30 daya in the case of the inferior service. We understand that during 
the period of the war these periods were increased by executive order. 
We do not think it necessary to discuss all the suggestions made before 
us. We think that as a matter of principle, public servants should not 
merely be encouraged but even compelled to take leave at short intervals 
so that the public service may have the benefit of their return to duty in 
renewed health. In view, however, of the very strong volume of opinion 
in the services in favour of sonie relaxation of the limit of accumulation, 
we recommend an extension of the 90 days limit to 120 days generally 
and to 180 days if the leave is spent out of India. Employees belonging 
to. class TV may also be allowed to accumulate earned leave .to the extent 
that may be earned during four years., The Eailway Leave Eules also 
may be brought into line with these proposals. We nevertheless expect 
that public servants will realise the advantage of availing themselves of 
their earned leave at short intervals. It is to facilitate this that we 
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bave recommended the grant of P.T.Os. to public servants who wish to 
proceed to their home Province on leave. We make the exception in 
favour of leave spent abroad because there is much to be said in favour 
of encouraging foreign travel by public servants*. 


149. Temporary employees .—As regards temporary employees, we 
are not disposed to recommend any change in the existing rules so far 
as persons employed for definite short terms are concerned. Where 
persons are kept on indefinitely, we think that after completion of one 
year s service they should begin to earn leave on- full pay as well as 
leave on half pay on the same terms as permanent employees of their 
grade with the like right to commute the half pay leave into full pay 
leave on medical certificate. Service representatives have bitterly com¬ 
plained that officers take undue advantage of the principle that leave is 
not a tnatter of right and frequently decline to grant leave, when asked 
for. They have attributed this to the absence of adequate leave reserve. 
Some of the answers to our questions led us to think that difficulty often 
arises when a number of people apply for leave at or- about the same 
time, e.g., during the marriage season. It will be unreasonable to 
suggest that the leave reserve should be calculated with reference to such 
simultaneous demands by a number of employees. Public servants will 
do well ffi their own interests as well as in the interests of the service 
to let the head of the office know sufficiently in advance of their 
intention to take leave. They must also co-operate between themselves 
«.nd with the head of the office so as to distribute their leave periods in a 
convenient manner. In view, however, of the stress laid upon the ques¬ 
tion of the adequacy of leave reserve, we would recommend that each 
Department should carefully look into this matter. The theory that leave 
is not a matter of right must like all similar theories be invoked only as 
the last resort and everj- endeavour should be made to oblige and even 
encourage public servants when they wish to avail themselves of leave 
which they have earned. 

USO A minor point was raised as to the calculation of leave periods 
when Sundays or other public holidays precede or come at the end of a 
leave period or intervene during a period of casual leave. We think that 
when a public holiday just precedes a period of leave or comes at the end, 
the employee may well be allowed to prefix it or affix it to his leave as a 
matter of course. It also seems to us fair that when public holidays occur 
during a period of casual leave, the holidays should not be delbited to the 
leave account. Small concessions like these are well worthwhile to 
create a feeling of contentment in the services. 


151 A claim was made that the provisions relating to ‘Study leave' 
should be more liberally worked. It was asked—and we agree with the 
demand—(ij that it should not be limited to the ga?etted services, and 
nn that it should not.be limited to studies abroad. With growing facilities 
SSer studies in India, there is no need or justification for the latter 
restriftion But we are not satisfied that the services were right m askng 
fcSt theTtudy leave provisions should be made available to every employee 
rto *0 lor pro motion or lor brgber )ob. m tbo 

“ ‘Messrs Hossain Imam and Vadilal Lallubhai desire to add the foUowing remarks 

SiirsattltTd'”*. is. u«. .pn. .80 V 
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•service. Wliile we wish that every facility and encouragement' and eveU 
opportunity should be provided for this purpose. . We feel that that is not) 
the purpose of the provisions relating to ‘Study leave’. They obviously 
have in view specialised scientific or technical studies and not the mere 
passing of qualifying examinations. It was also suggested that the allow¬ 
ances provided for in the existing ‘Study leave’ rules were inadequate. 
Perhaps they are so in the changed conditions of to-day, particularly in 
relation to the probable expenses of study abroad. The matter deserves 
to be examined, if the Government is disposed to encourage foreign studies 
by public servants. 

15^. As we have recommended that accumulation of earned leave, may 
be allowed for four months (and six months out of India), it may be neces¬ 
sary to change the present rules limiting the maximum leave salary pay¬ 
able to some of the higher officers. We understand that a hmit of 
Es. 1,500 is imposed in respect of full salary (and a corresponding limit 
In respect of half-salary) if the period of leave exceeds four months. This 
period- may be exceeded when a man combined sick leave with earned 
leave or spends his earned leave out of India. This seems to us an 
unmerited hardship and the hardship may be felt the more acutely now 
that we have scaled down the higher salaries. We would, therefore, 
■recommend that this limit on the maximum salary payable during leave 
.may be removed in the case of those who are to be governed by the new 
.scales of pay recommended by us. 

153. It was -said that officiating officers were reluctant to take leave 
because the period of leave would not count for purposes of earning incre¬ 
ment in the officiating pay scale. We are not able to sympathise with this 
attitude and we are unable to recommend that even, the period when they 
are not on duty should count for increment in the officiating scale. The 

^practice of allowing broken periods of officiating duty to be reckoned 
together for purposes of increment in the officiating scale is itself a con¬ 
cession and we see no justification for carrying it further. 

154. It was next represented that a practice recently introduced by the 
Tinance Department forbidding the grant of additions to pay in officiating 
appointments for vacancies of two months or less is calculated to thwart 
the policy of encouraging an annual holiday being taken by officers. The 
Auditor General who is evidently inclined to sympatBise with those who 
object to this practice explained' the position as follows. Under the 
Revised Leave Rules, a person can ordinarily take leave on full pay only 
for 30 days and even under the Fundamental Rules only for about six 
weeks annually. If no officiating appointment for the leave vacancy can 
be made for less than two months, the Auditor General pointed out 
“Considerable administrative pressure is put on the individual tcJ take his 
holiday only every two years or so in order that some one may officiate 
on enhanced pay in his vacancy”. The recent prohibition is said to have 
been introduced on the analogy of the practice obtaining in England. 
But the Auditor General observed that “It is alien to the Indian system”. 
We have been reminded that a person who has been called upon to do the 
duties of a higher office cannot be ejected to pub his heart into, it if he is 
not to get the pay normally pertaining to that office. We have also been 
told that^the new rule will hit the lower grades of the service particularly 
hard because the difference between the permanent and the officiating pay 
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Sr? ^ addition—which they can- ill afford to lose—to their modest 
salary We accordingly recommend that this new ban may be a/brogated 
and the matter be left to be governed by the pre-existing praVtice. ^ ^ 


155. Many representatives of the services claimed that such leave as 
they were entitled to, but did not in fact take, should be calculated just 
before their retirement and be permitted to be exchanged for a cash benefit 
equivalent to their salary for the leave period. This is a misuse and 
misapplication of the leave privilege, and we eonsider'the existing practice 
of allowing leave preparatory to retirement is in itself generous. As we 
have already explained, the object of the provisions^ relating to leave is 
not to add to the income of the public servant but to enable him to keep 
himself fit to give of his best to the service. We are unable to counte¬ 
nance the claim. 


156. In view of doubts raised as to the ‘allowances’ payable during 
leave, we wish to make it clear that it is our intention that in alt cases 
in which a person is entitled to dearness allowance, he should continue 
to receive it even when he is on leave. House-rent allowance and com¬ 
pensatory allowance (if he is entitled to them) must also be paid to him 
even during the leave period as a matter of course unless it appears that 
he has vacated his quarters or wound up his establishment in the place 
with reference to which these allowances were payable to him. In these 
days, it will be exposing him to great risk if the State should insist, on 
his vacating his house or winding up his establishment when he goes on 
leave. 

157. The Principal of the Ajmere College raised a question as to the 
accumulation of earned leave by persons serving in Vacation Departments, 
particularly the Education Department. Such employees get only three 
or three-and-a-half days of earned leave per year and the Principal stated 
that they are not permitted to accumulate this leave over several 
years. We are not satisfied that such could have been the intention of 
the rules, but we should like to see the matter placed beyond doubt. The 
reasons urged against accumulation of leave beyond 90 days or 120 days 
cannot apply here. Eor all his full term of service, a person cannot at 
this rate accumulate more than 90 or 100 days. We see no justification 
for preventing aocuftiulation in this class of cases. 

158. The M.G.O. drew our attention to what he thought were_ certain 
anomalies in the Leave Rules governing his department. In his reply 
to our questionniare, he said; “Up to 30 days infectious disease leave 
with pay is granted to gazetted and non-gazetted civilian personnel 
generally when the individual or members of his family are suffering 
from an infectious disease. The rule does not, however, apply in the 
case of gazetted and non-gazetted personnel who are permanent or are 
Tecruited against sanctioned establishments when the employees them¬ 
selves are suSering from an infectious disease. Conta^ous disease leave 
with pay is granted to non-gazetted civilian personal when they or their 
families are sufferiris; from contagious disease, except, however, in the 
case of gazetted and non-gazetted personnel holding sanctioned establish¬ 
ment appointments’’. By some oversight, this matter waS not further 
elucidated in the course of his oral evidence. The matter may be looked 
into and the anomaly, if any, set right. 
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159. S.ome doubts were raised, as to the availability under the New 
ilules of the provisions of the old rule.s in respect of Hospital Lea'll 
Special disability leave, Absence necessitated by adRidents sufiered in the 
oourse of duty, etc. We do not see any reason why they should not 
avail people governed by the new rules. If there is any room for doubt, 
the matter may be placed beyond doubt by necessary amendment of 
the rules. 

Mr. Joshi desires to add the following note:— 

“I am not in favour of any discrimination being made in* regard 
to the grant of leave between Class IV service and ,the other 
services. I consider that there is no' real justification for 
discriminating against Class ,IV. In the Social system 
which prevails at present wherein manual labour is not only 
less paid than it deserves but is looked down upon, there 
is even justification for some discrimination being made in 
favour of Class IV, such as in providing him with medical 
leave on full pay when his earned leave is exhausted and 
he has to take ‘leave not due’ on medical certificate. 
Manual work is as essential for the good of Society, as any 
other class of work and the removal of any disorituination 
which at present exists to the disadvantage of manual 
workers will do good tp the community as a whole. 

Even in the matter of medical leave the employees of Class IV 
will be at some disadvantage inasmuch as their earned leave, 
in a given period, will be less than that of employees of 
other classes and so when an employee of Class IV becomes 
sick, his earned leave for being converted into full pay leave 
on medical certificate will be less than that of an employee 
of other classes and consequently medical leave on full pay 
will be available to him for a shorter period than an 
employee of other classes and he will have to take ‘leave 
not due’ on half pay much earlier if his sickness continues 
longer than the period of his earned leave.” 

J.—BETIREMENT BENEFITS 

160. We attempted to make exhaustive enquiries regarding retirement 
benefits since all sections of Government servants rightly attach great im¬ 
portance, (next only to pay) to these benefits. 

161. Broadly speaking Central Government servants, including civilians 
paid fcom Defence Estimates, may, for the present purpose, be classified 
into the following groups:— 

(a) Permanent pensionable employees; 

(b) Permanent non-pensionable employees entitled to alternative 

retirement benefits, i.e., a Contributory Provident Fund and/op 
special contribution or gratuity ; 

(c) Temporary employees. 

The rules regarding pensions in the Civil Service Regulations are applicable 
to the first category which embraces the greater proportion of civilian em¬ 
ployees. A small and rapidly diminishing number of railway employees also 
belong to fbls category. The bulk of Ibe employees in the Indian States 
Railways, however,, belong to the second category. There are also a number 
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of classes of employees, on the civil side, particularly holders of scientific anJ 
technical posts and persons recruited on contract who are governed by the- 
Contributory Provident Fund Rules, which differ from the Railway Provident 
Fund in regard to the, quantum of benefits allowed. Further the personnel 
to whom these rules apply do not receive anything like the special cpuntribu- 
tion or gratuity which obtains in the Railways. In regard to the third 
category, i.e., temporary employees, the rules and practice differ widely. 

In the Civil Departments generally, temporary employees are not entitled 
either to pension or to any other retirement benefits such as Provident Fund, 
Bonus,' etc., except in respect of personnel recruited on contract for definite 
periods. In the Railways, Workshop and inferior staff drawing not less than 
Rs. 15 per mensem are permitted to join the Provident Fund after three 
years’ service. In the civil departments persons in ‘inferior’ service and 
workmen in temporary service stand excluded from these benefits though 
they might serve for the same full span of years as permanent employees. 
Only recently a Contributory Provident Fund has been opened for this class 
of workers in certain departments like the Central Public Works Department 
and the Government of India Presses. 

162. The existing ‘superamiuation system’ in regard to the Civil Services- 
in India appears to have originated about the middle of the last century as a 
non-contributory system on the lines prevailing in the U. K. It differs from 
that system in that the conditions and scales relating to pensions are govern¬ 
ed not by Statute but by non-statutory rules. It is similar in character, 
however, in that there is no legal right to a superannuation allowance and 
the allowance, though subject to conditions set out in rules and regulations, 
is sanctioned at the discretion of a specified competent authority. It is 
earned on the basis of satisfactory and approved service and future good 
conduct is an implied condition of every grant.* 

163. In regard to pensionable employees, the civil service regulations 
dealing with Ordinary Pensions distinguish between the following categories 
of staff regarding the scale of pension, and in some respects regarding the- 
couuting of qualifying service;— 

(a) Members of the Superior Civil Services; 

(b) Persons who were in service on the 28th August 1919 and elected 

to remain under the old pension rules; 

(c) Persons who elected the New Pension Rules (1919) or were recruit¬ 

ed to service subsequent to that date; 

(d) Persons who entered service on or after the 1st October 1938 or 

did not hold a permanent pensionable post on 30th September- 

1938, who are treated as new entrants for pensionary purposes; 

(e) Persons in inferior service. 

164. The conditions under which a Government servant qualifies for 
ordinary pension are as follows:— 

(i) the service must be under Government in a post the duties and 

pay of w'hich are regulated by Government; 

(ii) the employment must be substantive and permanent; 

(iii) the service must be paid for by Government. 

*Mr. Joshi considers that pension or a provident fund bonus is a deferred payment 
of a liability for the retirement benefits the right for which ho acquires whilo he is- 
serving and cannot be made dependent upon a man’s conduct after he becomes eligible- 
for these benefits; 
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The amodnt of pension admissible to a Government servant in permanent 
employment is based on the length of his qualifying service at the time of 
his demitting office. Subject to variations in special cases, the pension is 
generally reckoned at l/60th ol average emoluments per year of service. 
For the first 7 (or 10) years of service, a gratuity of a month’s pay per year 
of service instead of pension is generally allowed. Pension is subject to a 
maximum of 30/60ths of emoluments and also restricted to specific monetary 
limits varying from Es. 5,000 to 7,000 per annum for ordinary pensions. 
Further, additional pensions are granted to Government servants who have 
shown special energy arid efficiency and put in a requisite minimum of 
approved service in certain specified posts carrying higher administrative 
responsibilities. 

In reckoning qualifying service, the following broad principles are 
adopted:— 

(i) Active service or duty rendered in a permanent post paid for by 

Government counts as service. 

(ii) In certain conditions service in temporary posts which eventually 

become permanent and officiating service in permanent posts 
qualify for pension. 

(iii) Certain concessions are allowed in respect of posts for which 

recruitment takes place normally after 25 years of age and 
officers recruited after that, age are permitted to add to their 
service qualifying for superannuation pension the actual period, 
not exceeding 5 years, by which their age at recruitment exceeds 
25 years —vide Article 404-A, Civil Service Eegulations. This 
concession has been withdrawn in the case of persons recruited 
on or after 8th August 1937. 

(iv) The first four months’ leave on average pay under the Fmida- 

ipental Eules and earned leave not exceeding 90 days under 
the Eevised Leave Buies count as duty. Any other kind of 
leave may also be counted up to maxima limits ranging from 
1 to 5 years, depending on total service (which should not fall 
below 15 years) and on whether the leave is spent in India or 
outside, 

(v) The pension is reckoned on the basis of the average emoluments 

actually drawn or which would have been drawn had a person 
been on duty during the last three years of service. The term 
emoluments for this purpose has been held to include, besides 
substantive pay. a number of allowances such as deputation 
allowance, duty allowance, acting allowance, etc., subject to^ 
the observance of certain conditions. 

The rules in these respects follow to a considerable extent the U. K. mqde.l 
and like the latter have laid themselves open to the charge of being compli¬ 
cated and vesting very wide powers of interpretation in the financial autho¬ 
rities. 

165. Ordinary pensions are of the following kinds;— 

(i) Superannuation pension which is granted to an officer who is 
required by the rules of his service to retire at a prescribed age. 
This age is generally 55 years in the case of non-ministerial 
employees in superior service while in the casa of ministerial 
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employees (except those who were not in service on 31st March 
1938 for whom the age limit is 55 years) the age of compulsory 
retirement is 60 years. 

(ii) A retiring pension is granted to an officer who is permitted under 

the rules to retire after completing a fixed period of qualifying 
service. This limit is usually 30 years, but the period has 
been reduced to 25 years in the case of officers who are govern¬ 
ed by the New Pension Rules (1919). Personnel entering per¬ 
manent service after 31st March. 1938 are also required to put 
in 30 years qualifying service before becoming eligible for 
retirement pension. As a sort of quii pro quo for the benefit 
allowed under the New Pension Rules of optional retirement 
after completing 25 years’ service, Government have also 
reserved the right to retire without assigning reasons, a Gov¬ 
ernment servant who is eligible to exercise the option to retire 
after completing 25 years’ service. 

(iii) An invalid pension is granted to an officer when by bodily or 

mental infirmity he is permanently incapacitated for the 
public service or the particular branch of it to which he belongs. 
The scale of pension on invaliding follows roughly the scales 
for superannuation pension. 

(iv) A compensatory pension is granted to an officer whose permanent 

post is abolished and when it is not possible for Government to 
provide him with suitable alternative employment. 

(v) A compassionate allowance may be granted to a Government 

servant who is removed from Government service for miscon¬ 
duct, insolvency or inefficiency. 

(vi) The pensions of inferior servants are governed by a special set 

of rules issued in 1936. These rules differ from the rules 
applicable to superior servants in the following main parti¬ 
culars:— 

(a) the age of compulsory retirement is 60 years; 

(b) retiring pension is admissible only on completion of 30 years’ 

service; 

(c) Compassionate, invalid or superannuation pension is admissible 

only on completion of a minimum qualifying service of 20 
years and thereafter at 1 /60th of pay per year of service; the 
amount payable is subject to certain maxima ranging between 
Rs. 8 and Rs. 20. 

166. Extraordinary pensions are glinted to Government employees who 
are injured or to the families of such employees who succumb to such 
injuries or are killed in the course of the discharge of their duties 
(unless the injury or fatal accident is caused by the employee’s own negli¬ 
gence). This benefit is granted to all civilian employees of Government 
whether permanent or temporary, whether on a monthly rated or daily 
rated basis and v'hether their pay is debited to Civil, Railway or Defence 
Estimates. A person who is entitled to the benefit of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act is, however, excluded from these benefits in certain 
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circumstances, or only receives a differential benefit. There are two sets 
of rules which are applicable— 

(1) Chapter XXXVIII of the Civil Service Regulations which 

apply to all old entrants; and 

(2) The Central Civil Services Extraordinary Pension Rules which 

apply to new entrants who for this purpose are persons enter¬ 
ing permanent service after let April 1937. 

Extraordinary pensions are either in the form of injury pensions payable 
to the Government servant himself or family pensions payable to the 
widow or minor children and in certain exceptional cases to the parents 
of the deceased employee. The scale of benefit varies according to the 
pay, status and rank of the employee and in the case of injury pensions, 
according to the extent of the loss of earning power. It is not necessary 
to ^ve-greater details, since the main complaints which we have received 
related to the system of Ordinary Pensions. In regard to extraordinary 
pensions, it is our view that the rules themselves are adequate and what¬ 
ever grievance has been voiced against them was in regard to the failure 
to apply these rules in a liberal and reasonable spirit and not on the 
rseore that the relief afforded under the rules is in itself inadequate. 

167. On the civil side, specialists recruited on a contract basis for a 
period of five years (in some cases reduced to three years) or more are 
generally entitled to subscribe to the Contributory Provident Fund. An 
employee must under these rules subscribe not less than 6J per cent., and 
not more than 15 5/8 of his emoluments while Government contribution 
to the fund is admissible at the rate of per cent, of the subscriber’s 
emoluments. The rate of interest is fixed from year to year according to 
the current rate of Government borrowing. A separate set of rules apply 
to temporary workmen employed in establishments like the C. P. W. D., 
the Mints and the Security Press, P. d T. Workshops and to workers in 
Ordnance Factories. The rates of employees’ subscription and Govern¬ 
ment contribution vary both from the Railway rules and the Contributory 
Provident Fund Rules. Non-pensionable employees in the Railways are 
•eligible for Provident Fund and gratuity. Subscription to the Provident 
Fund is compulsory for persons in permanent service (except iiiferior staff) 
and optional for workshop and inferior staff on completion of three years’ 
service. Inferior staff drawing not less than Rs. 30 per mensem and other 
staff drawing not less than Rs. 15 per month have also the option to 
subscribe to the Fund. Temporary emp'oyees .and persons drawing less 
than Es. 15 are not permitted to subscribe. The rate of monthly subscrip¬ 
tion is l/12th of emoluments and Government’s contribution is cent, per 
cent, of the employee’s contribution. A gratuity (now termed Special 
Provident Fund Contribution) is allowed in the case of employees who 
subscribe to the Fund. It is described as a reward for service which is 
■certified to be efficient and faithful and is payable to persons retiring on 
•completion of 30 years’ service or retiring at the age of 55 years or retiring 
prematurely on account oJ permanent physical or inental incapacity or 
abolition of ap.pointment. If an emplovee dies in seryice, the special 
contribution is payable to the heirs, A minimum qualifying service of 
15 years is prescribed for a person obtainine a retiring gratuity. The scale 
of gratuity is, generally speaking, J a month’s pay for each completed year 
of service subject in the case of non-gazetted employees to a maximum of 
15 months’ pay and in the case of gazetted employees to a maximum of 
12 months* pay or Es. 25,000. whichever is less. 
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168. The replies to our quentionnaire, (enquiring what will be the best 
method to secure an adequate provision for a Government servant and his 
family against the two eventua'ities of retirement and death), disclose a- 
strong cleavage of opinion about the relative, advantages of the Tension and. 
the Provident Fund systems. • We are informed that this problem has 
engaged the attention of Government for many years in the past and has- 
been the subject of discussions in the Legislature, with Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and with service associations. When the Bailway Provident Fund, 
system was first introdnced about half a century ago, it appears to have 
been the intention to give Bailway officers a benefit in the shape of a bonus- 
(employer’s contribution) and gratuity which together would be roughly 
equivalent to corresponding pensionary benefits in the civil departments 
of Government. But as a result of the substantial increase in the rates of 
pay granted during the years 1919/1924 and the higher rate of interest then 
prevailing, the relative advantages of the Railway Provident Fund benefit 
increased considerably, particularly in the case of higher paid officers. 
With a fall in the r^te of interest (involving a corresponding increase in the 
commuted value of pensions) and with the introduction of the new scales 
of pay since 1931, there has been a swing round in favour of pension as 
being financially more advantageous. On the other hand, much of the 
criticism against the pension system is due to the absence of any provision 
in the existing rules for the grant of any benefit to the family of a person¬ 
dying prematurely in service or on the verge of retirement or shortly there¬ 
after before he has enjoyed for any appreciable period the pensionary bene¬ 
fit which bad been earned by years of service. The attention of employees- 
is naturally focussed on hard cases of persons who die prematurely leaving; 
their families in straitened circumstances. In such cases, the utter in¬ 
adequacy- of the present pension system is shown up as against the compara¬ 
tive security of the competence that is left by non-pensionable employees 
who are eligible for contributory provident fund and gratuity as in the- 
Railway service. This contrast becomes more pronounced when it is- 
studied in the background of the opposing points of view regarding pensions. 
The employees are apt to regard pensiori as only deferred pay to the equi¬ 
valent of which they, (on retirement) or their families (on death) should 
be entitled. From the point of view of Government, however, pension has 
been considered as a payment made in recognition of long and efficient, 
service to a retired employee. While from the point of view of an employee^ 
a Contributory Provident Fund system affords him greater freedom to- 
retire, the pension system has often been preferred by Government on- 
account of its stability so far as Government finances are concerned and 
security in the matter of the hold that Government will retain over itR 
retired employees. 

The great majority of witnesses who appeared before us or replied to- 
our questionnaire expressed a preference for a provident fund system on 
the lines of the State Railway Provident Fund or gratuity schemes, oa 
the ground that they were financiallv more advantageous to the employees 
and afforded them greater security all round. A very large number of those- 
who replied to our questionnaire or appeared before us did not, however, 
deny the drawbacks of the Provident Fund system. With lower scales of 
pay and lower rate of interest that now prevail, they realised that the 
advantage was not all in favour of the Provident Fund. In the case of 
persons on’low rates of pay and of those who died early in service, it wae 
realised that their accumu'ations in the Provident Fund would not furnish, 
even with the addition of the service gratuity, anything like a sufficient 
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competence for the maintenance of the family of an employee dying ins. 
harness. They were also not unaware of the risks to which persona 
receiving any lump sum by way of retiring benefits are exposed both on 
account of difficulties in investment and by reason of their divergent needs. 

A good few witnesses were for this reason inclined to exchange a part of the 
provident fund benefit for a pensionary equivalent. We have on the whole 
been led to believe that the weight of opinion is in favour of a combination 
of the benefits available under the pension and the provident fund systems 
and of remedying some of the defects in these systems. How far this can 
be achieved without substantially adding to the burden of non-effective 
charges we have endeavoured to indicate in the paragraphs following. 

169. Question 34 of our questionnaire (enquiring whether the present 
rules relating to retirement and the grant of retirement benefits have 
been found inconvenient or inappropriate) has .elicited a number of sug¬ 
gestions. To take the question of the age of retirement first: it is at 
present 55 in the case of persons other than those in ministerial service 
and 60 in the case of ministerial servants or those in inferior service. 
Most of the employees’ representatives who replied to our questionnaire 
considered the present age of retirement too high for persons serving in 
the Indian climate. They asked for a lowering of the limit to 50 years and 
for liberty for voluntary retirement after a lower minimum service than is 
pjesoribed at present. A few service associations and representatives parti¬ 
cularly of the scientific services were willing to prefer a higher age of retire-* 
ment, i.e., 51 or 60 years. A number of public men, however, expressed 
themselves strongly against the wastage of man-power resulting from too* 
early retirement from service of persons still capable of good work. A' 
typical view is— 

“Far too many Government servants are retired prematurely now 
by applying the superannuation rules strictly. There is 
also an unconscious,- and at times a conscious, desire to 
accelerate the promotion of those waiting for the vacancies. 
It is against the interests of the tax-payer that men of 
experience and judgment who are in full physical vigour 
should be asked to go on pension merely to accelerate the 
promotion of the juniors”. (Mr. V. S. Sundaram). 

Another witness (Mr. B. L. Nehru)- has said— 

“I think that the rule requiring superannuation at the age of 55 is- 
neither in the interests of the State nor in those of the indivi¬ 
dual and should be amended immediately. At the age of 55 
most people are in good physical and mental health and 
their accumulated experience makes them valuable assets of 
the State. The loss of such men when they are at the 
height of their usefulness is a serious matter from the point 
of view of efficiency and imposes an avoidable burden on the 
State finances. I would therefore siiggest the raising of the 
age of superannuation to 60 retaining of course the right to 
retire individuals on the ground of healttt or loss of efficiency.” 

We are to a certain extent inclined to agree with these views. The 
present age of superannuation for the Indian Services has in most cases 
been determined with reference to the erhployment of non-Asiatics serving 
in the Indian climate, 'that is apparently one of the reasons why the rules 
have till recently allowed a higher retiring age for persons in the ministerial 
service and in inferior service. We doubt if in respect of Indians serving 
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in India it is necessary to maintain the lower superannuation age of 55. 
We, however, noted the strong objection from service personnel to the 
raising of the superannuation age on the ground that it would block the 
prospects of infimediate promotion of persons in service. Such a block can 
only be a temporary phase and those who are blocked today because their 
seniors are permitted to stay on in service for a further period will similarly 
have later the opportunity of an extended period of service. In view 
of the increased financial benefits which we are recommending in the 
shape of family pensions, etc., and the need to keep the financial burden 
on the State within limits, we would recommend that the age for compul¬ 
sory retirement should uniformly ibe 58 years for all services, with an 
option to Government to retire an employee on grounds of loss of efficiency 
at 55 years. These remarks would apply to pensionable as well as non- 
pensionable services. 

170. In regard to the minimum service qualifying for retirement: it is 
at present 25 years, in the case of persons subject to the New Pension 
Eules, 1919; for others, including those who entered service after 1st 
April 1938, the limit is 30 years. We have received representations sug¬ 
gesting that voluntary retirement should in all cases be permitted after 
25 years. Some representatives have asked for the lowering of the limit 
to 20 years. It has been a matter for surprise to us that those who asked 
for the lowering of the limits have asked for a full pension, i.e., half the 
average emoluments for 25 years’ service or less. In no other country is 
the retiring age or minimum service for retiring pension as low as has been 
suggested. In the U. K. the limit for superannuation is in most cases 60 
or 65 years of age and full pension is earned only after 40 years’ service. 
Considering the comparatively low age of entry in some of the Indian 
services, for example, the ministerial and inferior services, we consider 
that it would be a serious wastage of man-power and would impose an 
unconscionable burden, on the State to retire in their prime employees 
still capable of good work. In the. course of our discussion with repre¬ 
sentatives of the services, we drew their attention to the fact that a civil 
servant seeks Government service as a life career and as such should have 
no claim to retire prematurely to take up more lucrative posts on the 
strength of experience gained in Government employment when he is 
still of an age at which his full faculties can be usefully employed in the 
service of the State. We are unable to accept the general dernand for 
reducing the minimum quaiifying limit for approved service or optional 
retirement to 25 years. The discrimination in the present rules in so far as 
they permit some groups of employees to retire on completion of 25 years of 
service is a natural source of dissatisfaction. We would therefore recom¬ 
mend that the concession in Article 465-A of the Civil Service Eegulations 
may be abrogated in the case of all future entrants, 

171, Another request made before us was that all continuous service, 
permanent or officiating, and whether in a permanent post or in a tem¬ 
porary post should count for service and emoluments with reference to 
which pensions are calculated should include all emoluments drawn in 
such posts irrespective of , the holder being a permanent or a temporary 
employee. At present temporary service counts only subject to certain 
restrictions. These restrictions are based On two fundamental limita¬ 
tions namely, that an officer cannot earn two pensions in an office at the 
same time or in the same continuous service and that two officers cannot 
simultaneously count service in respect of the same office. Similar res- 
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trictioQs exist itt the li. K. in regard to counting of unestablished, service. 
The rationale of the restrictions is that the remuneration received in 
virtue of service in a temporary post or in an officiating capacity is final 
in itself ; and since pension is given only as a recognition of long and 
faithful service the counting of unsubstantive service is not obligatory. 
It is very often the case that the remuneration of temporary posts is 
higher for the reason that persons recruited to them are aware that they 
have no chance of earning any additional advantage in the shape of 
retirement benefits. While the restrictions imposed under the present 
rules are no doubt salutary, their application in a narrow spirit does 
apparently cause serious hardship. It was pointed out to us that there 
were numerous oases where there was no dietinotion in the matter of 
pay and allowances between holders of permanent and' temporary posts, 
but nevertheless those serving continuously in a temporary capacity in 
different posts never obtained the benefit of earning pension. A glaring 
grievance was that certain establishments have been kept temporary for 
indefinite periods often running to the full normal service of an employee, 
and certain other establishments were employing people from year to 
year with only a technical break in the continuity of service thus avoiding 
permanency and the grant of pensionary benefits. These hard oases re¬ 
quire special consideration. We understand that similar restrictions 
which existed in the U. K. system were removed as a result of pressure 
from employees ’ organisations and such temporary and unestablished staff 
are, if they are post-1935 entrants, now allowed to reckon half of their 
continuous service as established service. Subject to such conditions as 
the Treasury might lay down even discontinuous or broken periods of 
service may be reckoned as qualifying service. We would recommend 
similar improvements in the Civil Service Eegulations. 

172. Among the miscellaneous points mentioned before us was a com¬ 
plaint regarding the application of the minimum age qualifying for - 
pension. It was stated that boy peons in the P. & T. Department 
though past the age at which service would qualify for" pension, which is 
16 years in the case of inferior service, are not allowed to count such. 
service merely because by reason of the absence of vacancies they serve 
in the capacity of boy peons. If this complaint is true and they serve 
in permanent pensionable posts, it does not seem right to deny them the 
benefit of pensionable service. The qualifying age in tiie case of superior 
service is 20 years. In view of the fact that the distinction between 
Inferior and Superior Service will now be abolished as far as possible we 
see no reason why the minimum qualifying age in the case of Class IV 
services should remain as low as 16. We recommend that the age limit- 
Should in their case be raised to 18. 


173. Many representatives of scientific and technical services com¬ 
plained that the present concession under Article 404-A, Civil Service 
Begulations was inadequate as many cases of posts created in recent years 
have not been included within the purview of the rule, though these posts 
satisfied the requirements viz. that the recruitment of personnel was - 
normally over the age of 25 because persons with advanced educational 
qualifications and practical experience were recruited. We recommend 
that a suitable enlargement of the category of' posts entitling to benefit- 
under the rule may be made. 
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3,74. Proceeding next to the question of the scale of pensions, here 
again, a variety of suggestions have been received. Many have asked for 
the grant of maximum pension for 25 years’ service, the scale being regu¬ 
lated at l/50th of emoluments per year of service. A few have asked 
for even a higher rate of pension and for raising the maximum pension 
from half to 5/8ths or 7/lOths of emoluments. We cannot countenance 
the^ requests. A large majority of witnesses have, however, expressed 
no dissatisfaction with the present scale for earning pensions, namely, 
l/60th of emoluments per year of service. We recommend that in view 
of the additional benefits which we propose in the following paragraphs 
the rate of earning pension should be changed from 1/60 to 1/80 per 
year of service. 

A few complaints have been received regarding the operation of the 
onaxima limits which exist at present. Pensions are subject to limits 
(i) of Es. 5,000 per annum for 25 years’ service and above in the case of 
Government servants subject to the. old Pension Eules; (ii) of Es. 5,000 
per year in the 25th year of service rising by Es. 200 per year to 
Es. 6,000 per annum in the 30th year of service for persons governed 
by the new Pension Eules, 1919; and (iii) of Es. 6,000 in the 25th year 
of service rising by Es. 200 to Es. 7,000 in the 30th year of service for 
persons governed by the Superior Civil Services Eules. Some of the 
persons, particularly those belonging to the Scientific Services or posts 
which are not classified as eligible for the benefit under Superior Civil 
Services Eules, have asked for the maximum of Es. 7,000. Some pleaded 
for raising the limit from Es. 5,000 to Es. 6,000 in aH cases as in the 
new Pension Eules, 1919. We also received protests from some em¬ 
ployees regarding the reduced rate of pension admissible to ‘new entrants’, 
i.e., those who were not in permanent employment on 31st March 1938. 
We understand that these reduced rates of pension were prescribed for 
the reason that the old scales of pension like the old scales of pay were 
considered too liberal in the economic conditions prevailing after 1931. 
As conditions have now changed and our recommendations about pay 
scales are based on that very circumstance, we do not feel that there is 
good ground for the lower rates of pension for new entrants being conti¬ 
nued. A number of Service Associations representing the superior ser¬ 
vices and certain high officers who gave evidence before us suggested that 
the maximum pension should be raised, if necessary by absorbing addi¬ 
tional pensions. A limit of Es. 1,000 per month has been suggested by 
some while others have asked for the retention of a limit of Es. 8,000 
per annum after suggesting additional benefits. It has been argued that 
in view of the ceiling limits on salaries in the scheme of pay scales 
envisaged by us there would hardly be any margin for saving in the case 
of persons belonging to services whose scales of pay would be higher 
than Es. 1,000 per month. A drastic reduction in emoluments occurs, it 
is said, when persons holding high office retire in circumstances which 
fail to give them the competence to maintain the status and a reasonable 
degree of comfort to which they have been accustomed during service. 
There is some force in this contention. In other countries like the U. K. 
there is no alternative monetary limit, besides the overall maximum of 
half pay, for the scale of pension which is always a fixed fraction per 
year of service. Since the 'additional benefits we recommend for the 
family are derived merely by reducing the scale of ordinary pension for 
the employee, it does not seem to us unfair in view of the fall in the 
purchasing power of the rupee, to raise the present limiting maxima on 
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pensions. An overall maximum of Es. 8,000 per year as pension would 
be in keeping with the maxima limits we have proposed for salaries. 

In regard to additional'pensions, they are at present admissible to 
holders of certain specific posts. Compl^ts have been made that there 
are serious anomalies in the hsting of posts for grant of additional pen¬ 
sions and that the ocmditions for ttieir grant are too much open to the 
discretion of the sanctioning authority.' A view has been expressed that 
if a person has been permitted to hold any of these higher posts and to 
draw the pay attached thereto, the further requirement that the sanc¬ 
tioning authority should certify that he has rendered approved service 
satisfying the, standard of work and conduct required in respect of these 
posts is superfluous. Inasmuch as pension should be related to the 
general career of the person and not merely to the pay drawn in the final 
years of his service, it seems to us that the system of granting additional 
pen'sions for persons who had held particular office may be abandoned, 
especially after we have recommended that the maximum pension may 
itself be raised to Es. 8,000 per year, for 35 years’ service. Scales for 
shorter years of seriuee may be worked out on the same basis as at present, 
having regard to the proposed maximum. 

In regard to inferior services, complaint has been made against the 
difference in the scale of pensiqp and about the hardship resulting from the 
Application of maxima. It has been represented that the scale of" earning 
pension should be uniform for both inferior and superior services and 
the limiting maxima which prevent the inferior servant earning up to half 
his average emoluments as maximum pension should be abrogated. It 
will relieve this grievance if our general suggestion regarding the grant 
of pension at l/80th of service for each year of qualifying service subject 
to a maximum of 35/80ths is applied uniformly for all grades of the 
service without making a distinction between superior and inferior service. 
In view of the alternative benefits which we have proposed even for 
inferior servants, any reduction which may result in the ordinary basic 
pension through the application of a lower scale of pension i.e. l/80th 
instead, of l/60th, would not involve any hardship. 

175. Eailway servants have stated that the existing scale of gratui¬ 
ties or special contribution which they receive is inadequate. Among 
suggestions made are (1) a proposal from the representatives of gazetted 
officers for raising the maximum limit to 15 months’ pay or Es. 40,000 
as against the present limits of 12 months’ pay or Es. 25,000, and (2) 
a proposal from some representatives of subordinate services and lower 
grades for grant of half a month’s pay as gratuity per year of service 
without any maximum limit; a third suggestion from others was for 
grant of a month’s pay per year of service subject to certain limits. 
Other suggestions on this subject were to reduce the limit of qualifying 
service for gratuity to 15 years. We see no objection to raising the rate 
of gratuity to 15 months’ pay for 30 years' service or more without' 
making a distinction between gazetted officers and others. Having regard 
to the ceiling limits on salaries which we have suggested, the eidsting 
limit of Es. 25,000 appears reasonable and need not be raised. 

176. We have received numerous suggestions regarding the manner in 
which average emoluments are to be calculated for pension. At present 
they are worked out as an average for the last three years of an officer’s 
service. The present rules take into accodnt not only substantive pay 
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but certain additions to pay and even officiating pay in certain circuni' 
stances. A number oi associations have asked for the calculation oi 
average emoluments on the basis of 12 months as in the case of leave 
salary under the Fundamental Rules. As expressed elsewhere, we regard 
the Fundamental Rules basis as extravagant even in the matter of leave 
and cannot countenance its extension to other cases. Pension is not neces¬ 
sarily related to the final pay of an officer. The amount of pension 
must be related to his status on retirement and length of qualifying, 
service rendered by iiim; the final pay might be an accident of circum¬ 
stances. Officiating pay and special pay which a person may get durmg 
service for discharge of duties of higher posts are properly regarded as 
their own reward and final in themselves. The_ permanent feature on 
which pension should be based is an officer’s position in the cadre of Wie 
service to which he belongs and it would be wrong in principle as well 
as extravagant if the present practice under- the Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions is to be abandoned in favour of counting indiscriminately officiating 
emoluments as well as pay drawn in temporary posts. Any^ hardship likely 
to result in individual cases might be obviated by adrninistrative action 
if steps are taken in due time for the confirmation in higher posts of per¬ 
sons who have officiated continuously therein for long periods. 

177. Mention may be made of the claim that was made before us by 
certain employees’ associations that even compensatory allowances should 
count for pension. We see no justification for this claim, since these allow¬ 
ances are given for meeting specific expenditure of a kind which an employee 
has to incur at a certain place while on duty. The compensatory allowance 
is not meant to be a source of profit when an employee retires. After retire¬ 
ment he is no longer under an obligation to stay in a particular locality or 
to incur a higher scale of exp.enditure on that account. As a reward for 
faithful service it is only fair that pension should be related to the emolu¬ 
ments of the final years of service which would bear some sort of relation to 
the standard of living that a public servant had become accustomed to. One 
of the points raised with Government by certain groups of employees even 
before this Commission was appointed was that dearness allowance should be 
taken into account when calculating pensions. We understand that Govern¬ 
ment did allow a portion of the dearness allowance to count. We think that 
this must be regarded only as an ad hoc method of relief to cases which arose 
in war time. For the reasons we have explained we see no justification for 
making any departure from the principle that compensatory allowances as 
such should not count as reckonable emoluments fbr pension. Pensioners 
however desire to be granted dearness allowance. We have dealt with this 
claim in para. 75 Part II where we have suggested that pensioners drawing 
Rs. 150 or below should be allowed a certain scale of dearness allowance so 
long as economic conditions continue to be abnormal. 

178. Another claim made by a very large number of employees was that 
retired employees should be awarded a certain minimum amount as pension, 
for the same reason that serving employees are secured a minimum wage. 
Many of these demands are linked up with proposals for social security. As 
we have recommended a considerable rise in the minimum wage of the lowest 
paid employees of Government their pension if reckoned as a fraction of 
emoluments -will automatically become higher and we do not find it necessary 
to make any special recommendation in favour of pensioners in this respect. 

179. A suggestion which has been made by a number of departmental 
officers is that the Provident Fimd scheme could with great advantage be 
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extended to cases of personnel who normally would enlist only for a short 
term of service even in pensionable posts. The Director General of Posts 
A Telegraphs |or instance, mentioned the case of women employees in the 
Telephone and other services. Though in this country there is no formal 
prohibition as in the U. K. against the continuance in permanent service of 
married women, we understand that in practice many single women who 
enter service do resign after marriage. In special cases of this kind we 
recommend that even where the posts held are pensionable posts the alter¬ 
native of Provident Fund may be allowed to certain classes of personnel. 

180. As we have already indicated, opinion seems to be divided on the 
question whether the rules governing Provident Fund benefits admissible to 
non-pensionable public servants, as for instance in the Eailways, aSord a 
proper provision for the family of an employee who dies in harness or an 
appropriate benefit to the employee himself on retirement. The great 
majority of employees’ representatives who are in pensionable service (not to 
mention persons who are in non-pensionable service and secure lesser benefits 
than Railway servants do under the Contributory Provident Fund Buies) 
and temporary employees, have all considered that the Bailway Provident 
Fund and gratuity rules are adequate and afford sufficient protection. 
Among the Railway personnel themselves, both official representatives and 
representatives of staff, have generally stated that the existing psovisions are 
adequate. Nevertheless some divergent views have been expressed and 
suggestions made for improvement in the Railway Provident Fund system. 
Typical of the view which considers the existing system on the railways to 
be satisfactory is the view of the General Manager, B. B. & C. I. Railway. 
He says:— 

“The Railway Provident Fund is on the whole satisfactory' and 
generous in the cent, per cent, bonus provided by Govern¬ 
ment. The gratuity in the case of non-subscribers to the 
Provident Fund is also adequate. Having in mind the fact 
that provident fund benefits and gratuity are based on pay, 
these will automatically increase with the introduction of post¬ 
war scales. State Railway Provident Fund Rules have in 
recent years been progressively liberalised, af ten discussion with 
the All India Railwaymen’s Federation. It is general¬ 

ly recommended that membership of the provident fund should 
be compulsory and not optional and that this should 
be borne in mind when fixing the- pay scales of the lowest paid 
staff to be allowed to join the Provident Fund. It is import¬ 
ant that in no case should the compulsory Provident Fund 
deductions reduce the monthly money in hand below a living 
wage level.” 

In their reply to our questionnaire, the All India Railwaymen’s Federation 
have stated:— 

“A system of retirement pension for the retired worker while alive 
and family pension for the dependants in case of the death of 
the bread-winner should be introduced for every wage earner or 

salaried employee.pension should not be below the 

barest minimum required for maintenance.only a 

social insurance scheme can provide for all contingencies and 
the present provident fund system does not adequately provide 
for families of employees who die or retire prematurely.’’ 
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The General Manager, B. N. Eailway has stated:— 

Any scheme, whatever be the name, which ensimes a steady income 
to the family of a deceased employee will be welcome. While 
the payment of lump sum cash benefits has its own benefits, 
there is no safeguard against the money being squandered away 
by one imprudent dependent to the perennial misery of the 
rest. A small but steady income in my opinion will be immune 
from this hazardous possibility and will be a reliable source of 
support to the family. As in the case of commutation of 
pensions, I would advocate a change in the Provident Fund 
Rules, which would however require enactment, in that to 
guard against what has been stated above, employees may be 
permitted to commute lump sum payments under Provident 
Fund into monthly payments (or pensions) spread over a period 
of years or till death.” 

How far a suggestion of the above nature will be welcomed by employees 
we do not know; nevertheless we commend the last suggestion as one likely 
to remove a serious defect in the existing Provident Fund system. 

181. We cannot leave the subject without referring to the multiplicity of 
suggestions'that have been made to improve the scale of benefits even under 
the Railway Provident Fund Rules which at present ensure the highest 
scale of benefit to non-pensionable employees of Central Government. 
Among suggestions made by staff associations are:— 

(a) raising-of the maximum limit of special contribution (to this we 

have already referred); 

(b) that the grant of gratuity should be absolute as in the case of 

Provident Fund benefits so as not to deprive the employee un¬ 
reasonably of what he has earned; 

(o) that a limitation should be imposed if necessary by legislation on 
the freedom of an employee to dispose by assignment of his 
Provident Fund assets to others than his wife and family; 

(d) that Provident Fund deductions should be 1/lOth of the pay 

instead of l/12th; minimum qualifying service for gratuity 
should be 15 years, it should also be the minimum qualifying 
service for volimtary retirement; that the gratuity should be at 
the rate of one month's pay for each year of service without any 
limitations or in the alternative in addition to gratuity a small 
pension of l/4th or l/6th of pay last drawn should be paid; 

(e) that the scale of Provident Fimd benefits should be revised so as 

to ensure not in terms of a capital sum but in terms of accruing 
revenue at Government gilt edged rates a retirement benefit 
similar to pension; 

(f) the amount of provident fund deductions should be raised from 

l/12th to l/6th and in place of gratuity half pay pension should 
be awarded to the employees after retirement; that special 
contribution should be earned not only for completed years of 
service but even for broken period of a year. 

182. In regard to the above suggestions, we can hardly agree with sugges¬ 
tion (b) since the existing restrictions under the rules merely exclude a 
person dismissed from service or removed from service by reasons of his mis¬ 
conduct from the receipt of this benefit. With a suitable procediure for 
appeals, we do not consider there is any serious risk of the power to withhold 
gratuity being exercised arbitrarily. However, as provision exists for 
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pensionable employees being granted a pension 6r gratuity on compassionate 
:grounds even when they are dismissed or removed, there seems to be justift- 
nation for intrc^ucing a similar provision in the Provident Fund Rules, 
authorising payment of at least a small gratuity notwithstanding dismissal 
or removal from service. 

We are in sympathy with suggestion (c) for limiting the power of assign¬ 
ment and we understand that the recent tendency on the civil side of 
Provident Fund Legislation and amendment of rules has been towards this 
•end. 

In regard to suggestions (d) and (f) for raising the rate of contribution to 
the Provident Fund or the scale of gratuity, we are not able to accept them. 
As the Railway Rules stand, they afford the Wghest scale of benefit in 
vogue for non-pensionable employees and by and large we agree that the 
benefits admissible under these rules in no way fall short of the equivalent 
retirement benefits open to pensionable employees. The recommendations 
we have made for increases in rates of pay in themselves remedy one of the 
grounds for the Railway Provident Fund benefit being relatively less re¬ 
munerative at present. Our first endeavour has been to ensure an adequate 
scale of remuneration for all grades of serving employees. Though our re¬ 
commendations towards this end, particularly in the case of the lowest paid 
employees who are practically at subsistence level, have not been much 
influenced by financial limitations, we cannot ignore these limitations by 
suggesting any wholesale increase in the burden of non-effective charges that 
will ultimately fall on the tax-payer. It is for these reasons that we have 
refused to consider increases in the scale of pensions and the same grbunds 
would apply also to the case of non-pensionable Employees. In our view, 
however, a change may be made in the interest of simplicity in the rules for 
special contribution. The rat^s may be fixed at half a month’s pay uniformly 
per year of service subject to a maximum of 15 months pay without making 
any distinction between inferior servants, subordinates and gazetted officers, 
the gratuity being subject only to the existing overall maximum limit of 
Rs. 25,000. As regards suggestion (e) the points mentioned were also raised 
at the meeting with the General Managers of Railways. Any evaluation of 
Provident Fund and pensionary benefits which reckons the equivalent of the 
latter on the basis of commutation value will not be correct since the Pro¬ 
vident provides a definite lump sum benefit which viewing it in terms of an 
equivalent annuity would not furnish a lower scale of benefit than the corres¬ 
ponding pensionary benefit. 

In regard to suggestion (f), we are not disposed to recommend any change 
as both in respect of pension as well as gratuity the present rules proceed on 
a scale of benefits linked to completed years of service. In view of the flat 
scale which we have suggested for gratuity, it is considered that the rules 
will operate more evenly in future and that the difference due to the elimina¬ 
tion of an uncompleted year of service would be negligible. 

183. As far as personnel subject to Contributory Provident Fund Rules 
(other than Railway Provident Fund) are concerned, the general demand 
was for raising the scale of benefits ur^ormly .to the level allowed under the 
Railway Rules. The Contributory Provident Fund Rules usually allow a 
Government contribution of per cent;—the equivalent of the employees 
contribution while the Railway contribution is l/12th both as employee's 
and employer’s contribution. A few have suggested the raising of the limit 
•on employee’s contribution so as to permit a larger amount to be subscribed 
while some have suggested the raising of the Government contriSution to a 
higher figure of 1/lOth which appears to be allowed at present by certain 
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institutions or local bodic.s. Employees belonging to scientific and technical 
branches appeared in jjarticular to prefer the Contributory Provident Fund 
system. One of the demands made by such employees was that provision 
should exist for enabling employees transferred to pensionable from non- 
pensionable employment or from service under a local or incorporated autho¬ 
rity to Government service to retain without break the benefit of continuous 
service in coni])uting their retiring benefits. Our attention has been drawn 
in this connection to the Federated Superannuation System for Universities 
which prevails in I he U. K. whereunder is provided a suitable superannuation 
scheme for members of the stafis, academic and administrative, of Universi¬ 
ties and University Colleges and various research institutions of Govern¬ 
ment in order to facilitate interchange of personnel. The basic idea of the 
scheme seems to be that superannuation provision should be continuous 
during the wbob- irking life of a member, contributions being made partly 
by himself and par'.ij by the Institution of which he is for the time being a 
member. Wiicm n member moves from one institution to another within the 
Federated svstem. the accrued rights are transferred to the latter to be con¬ 
tinued and augmented during the subsequent period of service and under 
similar conditions. This is rendered possible by tbe fact that each consti¬ 
tuent Federated institution has a superannuation scheme which in all 
material respects is the same for all institutions. Each institution deducts 
5 per cent from its member’s salary as a superannuation contribution and 
itstelf adds 10 per cent, to this and the total of 15 per cent, of salary is- 
devoted to paying a premium for an insurance policy of which a number of 
alternative types 'are offered. As the member’s salary increases, adjust¬ 
ments to the amounts of contributions are made in accordance with pres¬ 
cribed rules. On the retirement or death of the member, the benefit 
accrues to himself or to his dependents, while if the member leaves the 
institution for some other Federated institution, his policies are transferred 
from the one institution to the other. The matter is one which vitally 
affects a large number of employees serving in quasi-public institutions 
and local bodies and should, in our opinion, receive sympathetic- 
consideration. 

184. In regard to some classes of employees, e.g., Cantonment Officers,. 
Ordnance factories employees, etc., a complaint has been received that 
Government contribution is not cent, per cent, of the employee’s contribu¬ 
tion. We have commented on this point when dealing with the depart¬ 
ments concerned. In certain cases where the original contribution was 
lower, Gavernment have, increased the sea’e of benefit for non-pensionable 
employees, e.g., in the P. W. D. and in tbe Government Presses. In all 
these cases, a demand has also been made that a special contribution or 
gratuity should be added as in the case of Railway employees. In the 
interest of uniformity and with a view to equalising as much as possible the 
scale of benefit for pensionable and non-pensionab’e employees, we recom¬ 
mend the extension of the scale of benefits allowed under the Railway 
Provident Fund Rules to employees in other departments as well. But we- 
are not prepared to carry the nrinciq)e of uniformity farther by allowing n 
special contribution or gratuity in services where none such exists.* The 
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• Mr. Joshi however desires to add the following remarks :— 

" I do not approve of the proposal that persons who are not Railway servants but 
who are at present eligible for some kind of Provident “Fund should be given the bene¬ 
fit only of the Provident Fund bonus on the lines of the Railway Provident Fund but 
not of the gratuity given to railway employees. I suggest that they should bs given, 
the benefit also of the same gratuity which is'given to the railway employees.” 
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proposals we have made for allowing temporary employees, workmen and 
categories at present designated as ‘inferior’ to subscribe to tjie Provident 
Fund will in themselves afford these categories substantial gains which we 
are not prepared to further augment. 

185. On the question whether any differentiation should be made between 
industrial and commercial employees of Government and non-industrial and 
non-commercial employees, there has been practical unanimity that no 
such distinction should be made. In the reply to our questionnaire, the 
All-India Eailwaymen’s Federation have stated;— 

“There should be no difference among various classes of ejnployees as 
the standard of staff are the same irrespective of the employing 
'departments.’’ 

■This view was further emphasised by them as well as by their constituent 
members in the course of their oral evidence before us. Similar views have 
Eeen expressed by the All India Postmen and Lower Grade Staff Union and 
-the All India Postal and R. M. S. Union in their written and oral replies. 

186. By question 35 in our questionnaire, we desired to elicit suggestions 
.as to methods by which the existing retirement benefit system for pension- 
-able employees could be improved so as to provide "for cases of persons dying 
■soon after retirement and of persons who die early in service before they 
Rave had an opportunity,'even if they had the capacity, to make adequate 
provision for the family. It has all along been recognised that the existing 
pension system has this serious defect that it makes no provision for the 
dependents of a Government servant who dies while still in service or soon 
4ifter retirement. When the contingent pensionary right is thus wholly 
extinguished by the premature death of an employee, his dependents may 
be left in indigence and it seems to us that it must be the object of public 
policy to avoid or at least mitigate such resu’ts. The question received 
some notice both from the Islington Commission'and from the Lee Commis¬ 
sion and has been the subject of discussion in the Central Legislature on 
more than one occasion. This defect in the pensonary system has been 
obviated only in cases where the ordinary pension is supplemented by bene¬ 
fits aocrfiing oiit of a family pension fund as in the case of the Indian Civil 
Service and in certain other superior services. To a limited extent this 
contingency is covered in the ease of the Railway Services and others who 
are eligible to subscribe to a Contributory Provident Fund. AT these 
arrangements are contributory and in the main they finance themselves, i.e,, 
they do not impose any charge on public funds over and above the charge 
which would normally be involved by the payment of pensions. For over 
20 years, we understand that the subject has been considered in one form or 
■other in Conferences with Provincial representatives, by reference to service 
associations as well as by detailed examination in the Government Depart¬ 
ments.^ Throughout these discussions, it appears that it has been clearly, 
recognised that additional pecuniary compensation could not be ebntemplat^ 
for the public services and the endeavour was to devise some sort of re- 
adjustrnent of different facilities which are allowed under alternative methods 
of providing against retirement. 

187. We have received numerous suggestions regarding alternative 
retirement benefits under one or the other of tlje schemes which suggest also 
a combination of these benefits. In examining the relative merits of these 
proposals we have had to rely on actuarial appraisements made in the past. 
In the limited time available to us, and particularly because hardly any 
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complete scheme has been put before us by any experts or service associa¬ 
tions, it has not been possible for 'us to assess the relative financial implica¬ 
tions of the different methods. While making omr recommendations oa 
general fines, we must leave it to Government to have the necessary actuarial 
data considered in greater detail. A scheme which has appealed to us is one 
under which an employee may surrender a given amount of pension (or 
provident fund bonus) and obtain a capital sum or an annuity to be paid to- 
certain dependent beneficiaries. There can be several variants of the 
scheme. In one kind for instance, the surrender may be made at the timfr 
of retirement, in which case an actuarial estimate can be made without 
further medical examination (as is required in the-case of commutation of 
pension) by determining the lump sum amount of annuity payable tO' 
dependent beneficiaries for a minimum guaranteed period on the pensioner 
pre-deceasing them. A scheme of this kind, we understand, is in operation- 
in the Mysore State. Schemes of this kind are also sponsored by certain 
Insurance Companies. This type of cover would give protection only for 
one contingency, namely, the death of an emp'oyee who has just earned his 
pension. It might be possible to devise actuarial methods by which a 
similar option (to be made effective on death) may be given to a person in 
service, the amount being determined on the basis of the amount he woul(J 
get as retiring pension on the date of his death. The difficulty in this case- 
is that the sum payable is likely to be a fluctuating amount depending on 
the employee's len^h of service and his emoluments at the time of death- 
and it may be difficult to determine the equiva’ent actuarial value of the- 
amount of contingent pension surrendered at any -given point of time. In 
effect, a scheme of this kind would resolve itself into Government providing- 
life insurance cover for an employee for a certain period, that is, till his 
retirement. The scheme may, therefore, be considered along -with other 
variants dealing with insurance as an alternative. 

188. Another scheme which commends itself to us is one in which a 
portion of the prospective pension is surrendered ah initio in exchange for 
the guarantee of a lump sum payment to be made on the death of a public 
servant before retirement or on retirement (if the public servant should 
sdrviv6). The amount of lump sum payment is to be the actuarial equi¬ 
valent of the value at different stages of service of the portion which he 
surrenders. Arrangements on this line appear to have been in force in- 
England under the Superannuation Act, 1909 as amended by the Act of 
1935, which reduced the scale of pension from l/60ths to l/SOths per year 
of service (subject to a maximum of 40/8flths) but added an additional lump 
sum payment to the pension at the rate of 3/80ths for each completed year 
of service subject to a maximum of li years’ pay. The amount of addi¬ 
tional allowance is also payable as a death benefit to the family of a deceased 
employee. The change over must have been effected in U. K. on an 
actuarial basis as involving no additioqal burden on the exchequer. On a 
similar basis, it should therefore be vpossible. to devise the amount by which 
a portion of the pension earned can be surrendered in view of earning a 
gratuity, We understand that many years hack a proposal to surrender one- 
there of prospective pension in return for the guarantee of a lump sum pay¬ 
ment equal to 12 months ’ pay was referred to Provincial ^Governments and 
several service associations. An advantage of the scheme was its simplicity 
and ease of appfieation to existing members of the service and its similarity 
to a scheme which had operated satisfactorily in the U. K. for a verv long 
time. But very few associations of Government servants s6em to have- 
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expressed a favourable opinion of the- scheme and Government concluded 
that if it was to be adopted it would be necessary to make its terms more 
attractive to the extent at any rate that the portion of prospective pension to 
be surrendered may have to be reduced from l/3rd to l/4th. The short¬ 
comings of the scheme appear to have been: — 

(a) that the lump- sum benefits wdll not be commensurate with the 

commuted value of the amount of pension sacrificed; 

(b) that the benefit secured to dependents is inadequate specially if 

an officer died early in service; 

(c) that persons who obtained rapid promotion during last years of 

service wou'd sufler; 

(d) more than everything else, there was the disposition of the 

employee to regard pension as deferred pay and therefore to be 
chary of making any sacrifice if an additional benefit in the 
shape of family provision could be secured without any dimuni¬ 
tion in pension; 

(e) a theoretical objet:tion would be that men who survived to draw 

pension would in such a scheme be penalised for the benefit of 
the dependtnta of those dying in service and a scheme of this 
kind would distribute among' employees inter se a burden for 
which, in their opinion. Government should be responsible; 

(f) it was further objected that pensioners in the vast majority of 

cases drew such 'ow amounts that at prevailing high level of 
prices, fhev could not afford to suffer any dimunition of the 
scale of pension. 

Though some individuals and associations have argued on the same lines 
before us, we have been glad to find that among the great majority of 
employees’ representatives, there now exists a disposition to accept a scheme 
which would bring material benefit to ail employees even though it involves 
a reduction in the amount of individual pensions, so long as the proper 
equivalent, on an-actuarial basis, is allowed as an additional provision pay¬ 
able in a lump sum to an employee himself on retirement or to his depen¬ 
dents on his earlier death. In view of this healthy change of opinion-oh the 
part of service associations, we recommend that one of the benefits which 
may be allowed both to persons now in pensionable service and to those who 
may enter pensionable service hereafter is that there should be an option 
to exchange a given fraction of pension for its actuarial equivalent payable 
in the conditions mentioned above. We are told that at the rate of interest 
of 3^ per cent, the surrchder of about 23 per cent, of the pension would 
be equivalent in value to a gratuity of half a months’ pay for each year of 
service subject to a maximum of 12 months' pay at retirement. The reduc¬ 
tion of the rate of pension from l/60ths to l/80ths subject to a maximum 
of 35/80ths suggested by us would involve a surrender of about 25 per cent, 
of the peiisiiJfl which may yie'd as gratuity the equivalent ^ about 1/2 of 
a month’s pay per year of service. 

189. A considerable number of the wdlnesses who appeared before us 
expressed themselves in favour of an option being given to Government 
servants to elect ab initio between Provident Fund and Pension or by 
surrender of the entire prospective ppnsiou to exchange it for the guarantee 
of a lump Burn payment on death or retirement. In the former case it was 
apparently desired that the benefits to be allowed should be on the scale 
of retirement benefits allowed to Eailway employees and inc’ude Provident 
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Fund bonus and special contribution or gratuity. In the latter case, a lump 
sum so calculated that the employee or his family would receive an equi¬ 
valent value of the pension surrendered was sought. Neither alternative is 
capable of easy application in the case of persons now in service though it 
may be possible to introduce the first alternative in the ease of persons 
who may join the public service hereafter. We are not disposed to recom¬ 
mend the first alternative because the pension system which is of wide 
application and which has stood the test of time has obvious advantages 
both from the point of view of employees and of Government. The risks 
that are incidental to payment of lump sum retirement benefits to an 
employee or his dependents will have to be obviated by introducing a 
combination of annuity payments along with a reduced contributory provi¬ 
dent fund benefit if the benefit of the contributory provident fund system is 
to be extended to more classes of employees in the Public Service. The 
same defect would vitiate any scheme which contemplates the exchange of 
the full pensionary equivalent for a lump sum payment. In the past, a 
scheme of this kind does not also appear to have, found much favour with 
service associations. The scheme for the entire abo’ition of pension and 
substitution of a contributory fund in terms as liberal as those enjoyed by 
the subscribers to the Eailway Provident Fund was, we understand, not 
acceptable to Government on the ground that it would involve a material 
increase of expenditure. Our attention was drawn by some witnesses to a 
recent article by Mr. S. D. Bajpai, former Finance Secretary to the U. P. 
Government (in the Hindustan Times of 22nd Julv 1946) which points out 
all the direct and incidental advantages of the Contributory Provident Fund 
system and endeavours to prove that there will not only be no extra expen¬ 
diture but there may be a huge saving as the present pensionary charges are 
wiped off, if a uniform contributory provident fund is introduced in its place. 
It has not been possible for us to assess this claim which has been made in 
relation to the service exp nditure of the U. P. Government. We do not 
know whether calculations made on these lines for the Central Government 
would yield a similar result; while we do not wish to canvass opinion on the 
question, we cannot help remarking that some of the incidental advantages 
claimed, namely, that a substitution of a contributory provident fund will 
result in economy in staff in departmental and accounts ofiBces and in 
treasuries might prove il'usory as the staff will have to be augmented for the 
maintenance ot additional provident fund accounts. An examination of the 
leading financial implications of the two schemes has, we understand, shown 
that iri 1925 when the interest rate stood at 5| per cent., the Eailway 
servants were considerably better off on retirement both absolutely and in 
relation to pensioners than Government expected them to be when the rules 
for the Fund were first formulated. The result due to the operation of a 
number of variable factors upon the three constituent elements of the 
total Government contribution, namely, the bonus, the interest accruing 
on it and the retiring gratuity and the fact that in provident funds other than 
Eailway Provident'Fund the bonus addition was "not one of the conditions 
influenced the decision not to extend the Eailway Provident Fund benefits. 
As we have pointed out'-plsew’here. with the present fall in the rate of 
interest and with lower level of salaries than prevailed in 1925, th? advantage 
of the Provident Fund svstem. has been somewhat off-set. While our 
recommendation that pensionab’e employees need not he allowed to opt a 
contributory provident fund is based on conditions regardless of the respec¬ 
tive cost of the scheme to Government, we feel that as a measure of family 
protection, security to the employee himself and stability and control from 
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the Government point of view, the pension system with necessary improve¬ 
ments would yield advantages which should not be given up in place or a 
provident fund system. 

190. An alternative which has often been advocated for reinedymg the 

drawback of the pensionary system is the institution of a Family Pension 
Fund, This exists at present in the case of the members of I. L. b- and 
ter non-Indian personnel of the superior services. The difficulties m the 
way of extending this benefit to all classes of employees are ® 

benefit is governed by many factors such as pay scales (on which the 
rates of recovery would depend), normal prospects of promotion and inci¬ 
dence of mortality, retirement, etc., among Government servants, in 
respect of these factors, in the case of members of a single se^ice, the 
distribution of the risks will be even and would operate equitably among 
members of the service; but where tbe pay scales vary considerably as 
also do prospects of advancement, age of entry and rate of wastage in the 
service and where subscription to the fund is not compulsory on all members 
of the service, there will be no proper basis for working out a scheme of 
family pensions which will be common ter all classes of employees whe¬ 
ther industrial or non-industrial and all grades of personnel in Class 1, 
■Class II, Class III and Class IV services. We are therefore unable to 
recommend this course. 

191. An overwhelming majority of employees’ representatives who 
replied to our questionnaire or gave evidence before us have asked for 
the grant of the ibenefit of commutation of pension as a matter of right 
without the necessity for a medical certificate. Some have even suggested 
that when an employee dies before or impaediately after retirement his 
family should be paid the full commuted value of the pension that would 
have been payable to him. Those who advocated this course have argued 
on the basis that pension is only deferred pay and, therefore, the 
employee’s family have an accrued right to the pensionary equivalent. 
As we have already stated this is a line of argument which we are unable 
to accept. Medical examination is a vital basis of the present commuta¬ 
tion system in so far as Government in allowing the commutation benefit 
aim at imposing no higher financial burden on the tax payer than would 
have actuarially resulted from permitting persons to draw the pensions due 
to them in the usual course till their demise. A few suggestions have 
been made in ignorance of the basis of commutation; for example, the 
commutation values should be increased on account of the present high 
cost of living. We understand that in fact the commutation tables as 
recently revised in the light of the present low rate of interest secure a 
larger capital sum than before. In our view the system of commutation 
has the same defects as characterise all lump sum payments by way of 
retirement benefits. While we do not wish to withdraw the opMon which 
now exists for members, of the services who are entitled to this benefit, 
•we are not prepared to recommend any further extension of these faci¬ 
lities. The alternative benefits which we have suggested for improving and 
supplementing the pension system would afford greater benefits than 
commuted payments of pension and would obviate the necessity for com¬ 
mutation facilities in the case of future recruits. 

192. By way of provisions for the family of persons who may happen 
to die early in service most of the witnesses who replied to our question¬ 
naire have expressed themselves in favour of some term of compulsory 
insurance or other. A few have argued that insurance should be voluntary 
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of absolute indigence and the amounts paid are calculated just to tide 
over immediate necessity. The increased scales o| pay all round ■which 
■we have suggested would certainly make it possible for even the lowest 
paid employee on a starting pay of Bs. 30 to take out a whole life insur¬ 
ance cover for Es. 1,000 (which is less than three years’ initial pay and 
barely 15 months’ pay of the normal maximum which an entrant to 
Class IV could aspire to reach) on a premium of Es. 2 p.m. or an endow¬ 
ment insurance on a premium of Es. 2-8 p.m. These rates may be less 
if a ‘no profit’ basis is introduced. On the same basis a gazetted officer 
entering service would be able to obtain insurance cover for more than 
Es. 10,000. 

As regards the objection that the business of private insurance com¬ 
panies, will be afiected, we do not accept this as a serious objection. The 
Government is certainly entitled in its own interests as well as in the 
interests of its employees to ensure the maximum protection for the family 
of such employees at the minimum cost. We are told that hardly any 
private insurance company can afford the low rates of premia which can 
compare with the postal rates due to the low operating costs of the 
scheme. We, therefore, recommend that whatever measure of compul¬ 
sory insurance or optional insurance in lieu of a surrender in the value 
of pension is adopted, the insurance cover should only be obtained 
through the postal life insurance. 

195. Another suggestion which has been made is that as in the U.K. 
;8cheme (obtaining under the Superannuation Act 1935) an officer should 
be enabled to allocate an amount of his pension as payable to the bene¬ 
ficiary if he dies before the beneficiary—the share allocated in no case 
-exceeding a given maximum say one third of the pension. The basis of 
the scheme is that when allocation becomes effective, if the beneficiary 
■dies before the officer, the officer’s pension ■will continue at the reduced 
amoirnt. Under the English scheme the pension granted to the officer 
under the Act for the benefit of bis spouse may at the option of the 
retiring officer be payable either (a) in respect of the period if any for 
which the spouse survives him or (b) in respect both of their joint lives 
subsequent to his retirement from service and of the period if any for 
which the spouse survives the retiring officer, in the latter option the 
amount payable to the spouse being double. We do not know to what 
extent it will be possible to work out a similar scale here for the exercise 
-of these options by central government employees; but if it can be done' 
we consider this a suitable method which may be availed of by persons 
in service who are not in a position to benefit from the compulsory insur¬ 
ance or combined provident fund and gratuity proposals which we have 
made. 

196. The Actuary has informed us that in respect of certain typical 
■cases referred to him and under given conditions the surrender of l/4th 
■of pension would enable the Government to pay a premium of Es. 23-2 
p.m. for superior services and Bs. 3-9 p.m. in the case of subordinate 
■aervices. The amount of the endowment policies maturing at 55 that 
these premia will purchase from the Postal Insurance may be to the tune 
of Bs. 17,541 in the case of superior gazetted ser^vices and Bs. 1,422 in 
the case of inferior services assuming that the policy will be taken at 
the age^ of 27 in the former and 22 in the latter. Whether insurance 
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is effected in this way by exercising an option to surrender a share of 
the pension or insurance cover is secured by a provision that an omcer 
on »<^Ti firTnftt,ir>n should compulsorily insure for a sum approximately thirty 
timpg his initial pay, the scheme is one which makes no allowance for 
additions to the principal sum for which an insurance policy can be 
taken out by an officer on progressive scales of pay whose capacity to pay 
higher premia will increase with the accrual of increments or promotions. 
To provide for the maximum insurance benefit on this basis, some pro¬ 
posals have been made for taking out additional short term endowment- 
policies at 10-year intervals during service to enable an officer to augment 
his first compulsory insurance policy. It is doubtful whether this pro¬ 
posal whatever its other merits, will prove attractive to the employee in 
view of the high rate of premia which will have to be paid on short term 
policies; nor can the necessity for periodical medical examination be 
obviated when adding new policies at long intervals. Even if a scheme 
of the kind werb to be prepared for Government servants, we are informed 
that it would not be on a sound basis unless it is made compulsory for 
every insmed Government servant (or the large majority of them) to take 
out fresh policies with every increase in their pay. Some thing of the 
kind is stated to obtain in Mysore. For every permanent increase in 
salary, a definite percentage, say 10 per cent has to go for life insur¬ 
ance, until the total premia paid reach a definite maximum figure of 
fis. 50 per mensem. 

197. Some of the representatives of non-pensionable employees also- 
favoured the institution of a compulsory insurance scheme and were 
willing to forego a portion of the benefit to be converted into premia 
for insurance cover provided by Government. A few representatives of 
non-pensionable employees ask-^ that in the same way that commuta¬ 
tion of pension into lump sum is permitted in the case of pensioners, 
persons earning a lump sum either as bonus to the provident fund or 
as special contribution or gratuity should be enabled to convert a portion 
of it into an annuity on a regular pension basis. This is a request which 
we would support since it would be conducive to greater financial security 
for the family of a retired employee. It is probably likely that from the- 
Government point of view, it is easier to make n lump sum payment 
whenever it becomes due since the maintenance of the records of monthly 
pension payments involves greater work all round. On the other hand 
it cannot be gainsaid that where the adult bread winner is snatched away, 
a provision of regular monthly payments would be more to the advantage 
of the family although for certain calls like expenses on marriages of 
daughters, etc. a lump sum element would come in usefully. 

198. Iii the foregoing paragraphs we have discussed the relative merits 
of the ^nsion and provident fund systems obtaining at present. A ques¬ 
tion which seems to call for consideration is, whether, for the future, we 
should have both the system continue in operation side by side or adopt 
one or the other system exclusively, -suitable modifications being, in any 
case, made to remove the defects therein. After careful consideration we 
are inclined to think that the per-sion system might well be adopted 
generally for all Government employees, the provident fund system being 
limited to cases of employees appointed for specific periods on contract 
or possibly to other short or indefinite periods of temporary employment. 
We believe that the pension system is the one generally in vogue both in 
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the U.K. and in the U.S.A. It seems also to be iu 
spirit of social security schemes in as much-as und^r such schetnes only 
an annuity is given and large lump sum payments are avoided. At pre¬ 
sent, outside the Eailway Department, Government servants are largely 
on a pensionable footing. Even in the Hallway Department, the pension 
system appears to have been generally in force till about 40 years ago 
when the Provident Fund system was introduced. In all other matters 
like pay and leave we have recommended that Eailway employees should 
be treated in the same way as employees in the Civil Departments; in 
pursuance of our aim in the direction of rationalisation and uniformity 
and unless there are any insuperable objections (of which we are not 
aware) we should hke that Department and other establishments having 
a contributory provident fund system to fall in line with the civU depart¬ 
ments in the matter of pensions as well so far as future entrants are con¬ 
cerned. The modifications which we are proposing in the pension system 
wcmld remove its serious drawbacks and will, we hope, make that system 
sumciently attractive. 


1 ^ w paragraphs 186—197 we have examined several suggestions 
•calculated to provide against the contingency of the premature death of 
a Government servant. In view of the large number of and categories 
of men involved, no recommendation which we can make in the matter 
can be above criticism. A reasonably aatisfactory scheme capable of 
being easily understood and worked without much difficulty is all that 
^ envisage and we recommend the following subject to its 
bemg further exammed in greater detail by actuarial authorities. 

The retiring benefits for every public servant ipay consist of two com¬ 
ponents one would be a recurring monthly pension payment and the 
other would be an insurance cover the premia for which would be found 
by Government, without appreciably increasing its total financial hability 
for non-eSective charges' We suggest that the insurance cover should 
represent the actuarial equivalent of a fourth of the pension now ad¬ 
missible lo an officer. Ordinarily, therefore, the pension would require to 
be correspondingly reduced. Pension is at present earned at 1/60 of 
average salary for every year of service subject to a maximum of 30/60 
of average salary. If it is reduced by a fourth the rate would be 1/80 
instead of 1/60 of average salary for each year of service and the maximum 
pension admissible would then be 30/80 of average salary. 


In view, however, of our recommendation to increase the limit for 
superannuation from 55 to 58 there might be some savings in non-effective 
charges which might admit of the maximum pension for retirement at 58 
being fixed at 36/80 instead of 30/80 of average salary in which case 
persons who serve the full period of service vrill stand to get increased 
retiring benefits. Even if it means a small additional expenditure, it 
might be worthwhile increasing the maximum to 35/80 in such cases. 


It is understood that a contribution by Government of about 3 per cent 
of an employee’s pay-as it stands from time to time would be sufficient to 
liquidate Government’s liability, for one-fourth of pension. We suggest 
that a Postal Endowment Policy be taken out for an employee for a sum 
for which the premium would be 8 per cent of his substantive pay. As 
his substantive pay increases the policy amount will have to be augment¬ 
ed. In order to reduce the work connected with such revision whenever 
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there is an increase in pay (and this would be annual in most cases in 
view of the incremental scale of pay that we have recommended) it would 
be necessary to require such revision to be made at longer intervals than 
a year. It would probably suf&ce if the revision takes place at intervals 
of (say) 3 years and on occasions of grade promotions (as distinct from 
annual increments). It appears that in some group insurance schemes 
medical examination is not required. Similarly, in the case of Govern¬ 
ment servants who will all be compulsorily insured, it may not be neces¬ 
sary to have any recurring medical examination. 

The amount of cover available under the above arrangements will be 
paid to the party on retirement in the normal course or to his heirs if 
he should die before retirement. 

The above arrangements can easily be made applicable to those under 
the Railway Provident Fund system also (should that be continued for 
future entrants) by requiring subscribers to that fund to forego a fourth 
of the contribution and of the gratuity now payable by Government. 


The scheme explained above would be applicable only to future entrants 
to Government service. The extension of the scheme to existing officers 
presents many difficulties and we can only suggest that their cases might 
be met by the adoption of a scheme similar to that obtaining in the 
U.K. Their pension (or Government contribution to Provident Fund and 
.gratuity) could at their option be reduced by one fourth and in return they 
would be entitled on retirement to a lump sum of 3/80 of pay for each 
year of service subject to a maximum of 15 months’ pay. On death in 
service after completion of not less than 5 years’ service a lump sum of 
one year’s pay or 3/80 of pay for each year of service subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of 15 months' pay may be paid to theif heirs. On death after retire¬ 
ment if the money drawn by way pf pension and lump sum is. less than 
a year’s pay, the balance of a year’s pay may be paid to their heirs. 

199-A. In cases where a public servant who has rendered more than 25 
jears’ service dies either in harness or shortly after retirement even the 
benefits admissible imder the foregoing proposals may not be adequate. 
When such persons die in harness, we suggest that the widow pnd depen¬ 
dent children of the deceased should be allowed to draw, in addition to the 
benefits mentioned in the previous paragraphs, a portion of the pension 
to which he would have been entitled. Considering that the normal 
expectation of life of men with such length of service would range from 
about ten to fifteen years more it would not be unreasonable to pass on 
to the dependents for a period of (say) five years some part of the pen¬ 
sionary advantage which the deceased had earned. The benefit need not 
be of the same amount as the peniion that would have been dravm by 
the ihceased. Allowing for the fact that the number in the family will 
itself stand reduced by the death of the deceased and for other reasons 
the allowance may be limited to one half of the pension earned, subject 
to a maximum of Es. 150 per mensem. The same benefit may he ex¬ 
tended to the family of a deceased pensioner wi o has drawn his pension 
for a period of less ihan 6 years from retirement, by payments on the 
above lines for the unexpired portion of the five^ear period. -This arrange¬ 
ment will no doubt involve some additional expenditure, but we think 
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that the justice of the claim is so strong that even financial considera¬ 
tions should not be allowed to stand in the way.* 

K.—PEEVBNTION AND SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 

200. In the light of recent experience, the reference takes note of 
the possibility of di£Eeteuc.es arising between Government and its ein- 
ployees in respect of conditions of service and has asked the Commission 
to report on machinery for negotiating and settling such questions. The 
reference is general; but in the reply which the Secretary for Posts and 
Air gave in the Legislative Assembly in February 1946 (see para. 182 
su-pra) he referred in this connection to the Whitley Councils system in 
the United Kingdom. Immediately after the appointment of this Com¬ 
mission, the Secretary was sent on a short deputation to England to 
study the working of the Whitley system on the spot and he made a 
report of which copies were made available to the members of the Com¬ 
mission. ^ Questions 41 to -44 of our questionnaire were framed with a 
view to eliciting the views of officers, of service representatives and of 
the public on the matter. 

201. The Whitley system does not appear to be much known in this, 
country. At the time we issued our questionnaire, we suggested that 
the Secretary’s report on the system might be widely circulated so that 
we might have an opportunity of knowing the reactions of the services and 
of the public to it, but the suggestion did not meet with the approval 
of the Government. The result is that we have received no constructive 
suggestions or help on the point. Many replies that we received frankly 
stated that the authors had no knowledge of the Whitley system. From 

*“Mr. Vadilal Lallubhai desires to add the following note :— 

The revision of the structure ef the retirement benefits as proposed by us is doubt¬ 
less an improvement on the old system of granting retirement benefits. However to 
my mind it does not do full justice to the families of those who die jn harness while 
at the same time it raises to a certain extent the retirement benefits of those who sur¬ 
vive to receive them after retirement. I see no reason why the retirement benefit 
should be increased in certain cases. The allowing of retirement ’benefits at 35/80 
plus insurance will raise the benefits to these categories of pensioners and so it should 
be kept at 30/80 plug the benefit of the insurance as a via media if the proposals that 
I am putting up below may not be acceptable. Government servants die at difierent 
stages of their life; some die a premature death when they have not served even more 
than 5 years while some die in the middle of their service while some die almost on the 
verge of their retirement. Boughly speaking abcoit 25 per cent, of Government ser¬ 
vants die in harness. I therefore propose that the security that every Government 
servant’s family would get in the shape of insurance should also require some pay¬ 
ment on the part of every Government employee. This payment would be 5/80 of 
his pension which I feel is very little in relation to the large security that his family 
will get. Whatever amount is thus saved should be utilised in insuring the lives of 
those who may die in harness. According to the scheme, although on an average the 
retirement benefit is reduced by 5/80, the actual saving is 25 per cent, of the total 
amounts of the retirement benefit. This 25 per cent. wc.Jd suffice to insure the families 
of those who die in harness and who require a greater amount of help than those whO' 
retire on their highest grades and the maximum of salaries and who would at the end 
of their period of service have a certain aincaint of saving and so will be considerably 
better off in every respect, than the families of those who die in harness. This would’ 
give relief to these unfortunate families to the extent of more than double of what 
is envisaged in the majority scheme. The question may be asked whether it is right- 
to pay so much to the family of one who dies after only one or two or five years 
service. I feel the State has a special duty towards its employees especially when the 
modern State is going nearer towards social security. Thus if by spending a little 
or nothing at all, if it can give security to all its employees, it is not a small 
achievement. The details will have quite obviously to be worked out actuarially as 
suggested a,bove*in the main report.” 
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such of the official representatives as had any knowledge of it, there 
was not much support for its introduction here. Out of the principal 
.federations representing Eailwaymen and Post-Office men respectively, 
the Pailwaymen’s Union was definitely opposed to the introduction of the 
Whitley scheme here. Some of the representatives of the Postmen ex¬ 
pressed themselves willing to give the system a trial. The tenor of the 
comments in such of the replies as have referred to it may be summarised 
as follows;— 

“(a) The Whitley system may be useful, but it is doubtful if 
Labour Unions in this country are today sufficiently experi¬ 
enced and responsible to take detached and coherent deci¬ 
sions. 

(b) Development from below should be encouraged. Imposition 

from above may not do much good. Employees’ Associations 
should develop a greater sense of responsibility. 

(c) Cultivation of the Whitley spirit is more important than the 

creation of the Whitley machinery. 

(d) Whitley Coimcils may be given a trial, though their success is 

not certain. The existing Staff Councils, if properly worked, 
may yield better results. 

(e) The machinery operating in the case of industrial and commer¬ 

cial departments where the employees form Trade Unions, 
is not suited to, nor required in, other departments.” 

Comments like the above and a study of the report made by the Secre¬ 
tary led us to think that it was necessary to examine the conditions now 
obtaining in this country before deciding whether and how far the Whitley 
system or other similar machinery could be usefully tried here. It may 
also be useful to take no^e of the circumstances in which the Whitley 
system came into existence in England and of the degree of success 
which has attended its working there. 

202. The following extract from Mr. Cole’s Symposium on “British 
Trade Unionism Today” (1939) explains the origin of the Whitley system 
-in England:— 

“War conditions (during the Eirst World War) brought to the Trade 
Union movement a new recognition at the hands of the 
State. Trade Union leaders not only took part in the Gov¬ 
ernment under the successive coalitions responsible for the 
conduct of the War; they were also admitted to a share in 
many of the control schemes which were set up for industry. 
Trade Unions began to think of themselves as having a 'claim 
to a share in the control of industry and to put forward 
plans for making this control permanent, ^y way of answer 
to these demands for workers’ control, the capitalists soon 
put forward a set of alternative proposals by setting up the 
Whitley Committee to devise a plan not for supei^ding 
capitalism but for improving the relations between employers 
and workers. As this did not concede any part of the 
wor^tors’ demand for control, the system was regarded as 
farcical by the Union leaders”, (p. 65). 

This passage also explains the attitude of the Trade Unions towards the 
Whitley system and the comparative poverty of its achievements in the 
industrial sphere. 
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203. Writing more than 12 years after the introduction of the scheme- 
Mr. Seymour summed up the position thus:— 

“The Government seems actuated by the attitude that it is advis-^ 
able at present to take no lead in advancing the Whitley 
movement. **** The employers as a body have never 
favoured the scheme. **** Conflicting experiences and points 
of view have made the attitude of labour towards Whitleyism 
a confusing one. **** Trade Unionism on the whole either 
stands aloof or is distrustful. It seems to fear that the co¬ 
operation involved in the Whitley scheme may tmdermine 
the fighting spirit of labour. **** By extreme socialists, 
Whitleyism is anathematised as a conspiracy to preserve the 
accursed system of capitalism. **** Industries which have- 
adopted the Whitley scheme have been, benefited by it. 
**** Nevertheless, the fact remains that the outlook for the 
future of the Whitley scheme appears anything but rosy” 
(pp. 188-193). 

He, however, claims that the Whitley Councils have assisted in 
reducing the friction that leads to industrial disputes, that 
they helped towards the betterment of negotiatory relations 
and that they materially reduced the necessity of stoppages 
of work (pp. 152-153). In the Industrial Relations Hand¬ 
book, published by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service (1946 reprint, p. 24), it is stated: — 

“For various reasons—mainly on account of the prior existence of 
adequate joint machinery—the formation of Joint Industrial 
Councils on the lines laid down by the Whitley Committee 
was not imdertaken in some of the more important industries 
(e.g., engineering, ship-building, iron and steel and cotton) 
where the recognition of Trade Unionism was most com¬ 
pletely established and a procedure of collective bargaining 
already well developed. Some Joint Industrial Councils 
were established before organisation was adequate within 
the industries concerned to give them authority and in 
consequence subsequently broke down. Others, however, 
gained in strength and succeeded in establishing themselves. 
**** Some hqve not progressed beyond the stage of a nego¬ 
tiating body for the settlement of wages. A few on the 
other hand—and these are among the most successful—do- 
not negotiate wages, such functions being performed by 
other means previously in existence.” 

204. As regards the Civil Services, the position was that in the eighties- 
and nineties of the last century, there were staff associations (mainly in 
the Admiralty and in the Post Office) devoted to the improvement of Civil 
service conditions and terms of employment. Definite combination among 
the administrative-clerical staffs was slow in developing. An announce¬ 
ment of policy by the Postmaster General in 1906 gave encouragement to- 
the formation of ‘organised associations’ and by 1914 the principle of 
collective bargaining had been accepted as applicable to the Civil Service 
(Gladden, pp. 11 and 18). The story of the establishment of Whitleyisnn 
in the Civil Service is narrated in Cole’s Symposium as follows:— 

“Civil servants’ trade unionism outside the post-office and the 
industrial grades remained in a very rudimentary condition 
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—where it existed St flil—right up to 1914. Up to the 
great war, there was do negotiating machinery between the 
StaS Associations as such and the Departments. So far a.3 
it was organised at all, the service was organised in a multi¬ 
tude of small and inefiective bodies, highly respectable, 
careful to dissociate themselves from the general scheme of 
trade unionism and limited to two methods of agitation, 
namely, petition and stating a case before a Royal Commis¬ 
sion. The Great War and its aftermath made Civil Servants! 
Trade Unionism an effective force. Many members of the 
Civil Service Clerical Association had served in the Army 
and after the War they came back with a broader outlook 
and a strengthened determination. That Association allied 
itself with the Labour Par^ and the Trade Union Congress 
till the Act of 1927 made it illegal for Civil Servants to affi¬ 
liate outside political or industrial organisations. War and 
post-war conditions altered the machinery for dealing with 
service disputes. Hence the introduction of the Arbitration 
Board. The Government’s commendation of the Whitley 
system to employers generally led to a claim by the Service 
Associations that the Government should apply to its own 
employees the principles and practices which it commended 
to others. Thus was Government compelled to agree to the 
establishment of Whitleyism in the Civil Seiwice” (p..48S). 
(See also Gladden’s Civil Servants Staff Relationships, p. 21.) 
Mr. Seymour records that there was an obstinate resistenoe on the part 
of the heads of nearly all the departments to the introduction of the 
Whitley scheme into the Civil Service and the Government Departments. 
(The Whitley Council’s scheme by Seymour pp. 27-28.) The Government 
nevertheless yielded to the demand though somewhat grudgingly. During 
the years 1919 and 1920 the principles of the Whitley Reports were applied 
to Government Industrial establishments also. Two types of Joint Coun¬ 
cils were set up—Departmental Joint Councils and Trade Joint Councils. 
A Departmental Joint Council may be said in brief to deal with matters 
other than wages and trade questions, i.e. mainly domestic matters, such 
as the interpretation of Departmental Regulations, welfare and other 
questions on which the Trade Union side may wish to make representa¬ 
tions, or which have been referred to the Council from a yard or Works 
Committee. Wages and trade questions which are often common to 
various departments are dealt with on Government Trade Joint Councils. 
Shortly afterwards it was decided to set up a Joint Co-ordinating Com¬ 
mittee for Government industrial establishments for the consideration of 
general service questions affecting Government industrial employees gene- 
rallys The various branches of the Government have built up their 
Whitley machinery to meet the circumstances of each case. Mr. Seymour 
expresses the view that the Government Councils have dealt with an 
enormous amount of work and have been on the whole very successful 
(p. 31), (See also para. 485 of the Tomlin Commission’s Report.) 

205. The attitude of “the higher elements of the service’’ towards the 
Whitley machineiy requires to be separately noticed. “The Association of 
First Division Civil Servants’’ it is stated in Mr. Cole’s Symposium 
“found themselves out of place on the Staff Side of joint negotiating 
bodies’’. This body comprised about a thousand administrative officers 
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who occupied vital directing positions and Inspectors of Taxes. As they 
occupied key positions, they could do as well by private deals with the 
administration as by open combat. In fact, this method relieved them 
of the necessity of too close associative contact with those who are offi¬ 
cially thei? subordinates. By way of further explanation of their attitude, 
I^r. Gladden points out “The ideology of the Left represented the type of 
politics least likely to commend itself to them as a class. **** (They) 
were the managerial elements responsible for the actual working of the 
- administration. They were the counterparts of the stratum in industry 
which stands between the workers and the employers and the failure of 
Whitleyism adequately to meet their particular needs was even accentuat¬ 
ed in the service where they more closely represented the employing 
interest in the shape of the Government which to them was necessarily 
a less antagonistic entity than the ordinary industrial employer to their 
counterparts outside. They knew themselves to be true servants of the 
community and had a less selfish view of their own personal interests. 
(See Dr. Gladden’s Civil Service Staff Eelationships, p. 40. See also 
p. 12.) It appears from para. 499 of the Tomlin Commission’s Eeport 
that the Treasury had recognised a body called the ‘Higher Grades Con¬ 
ference’ as representative of the higher grades throughout the Service, for 
the discussion of matters affecting the higher grades. 

206. It is admitted on all hands that between 1919 and 1921 the 
Divil Service National Council did useful and even “spectacular” work; 
TfUt .opinions have differed as to the extent of its success in subsequent 
years and the reason for its failure to achieve more (see paras. 490 and 
491 of the Tomlin Commission’s Eeport and Chapters II and III of Dr. 
•Gladden’s book). However, even those who minimise the achievements 
of Whitleyism in England agree that these Councils have served to change 
the old “conservative aloofness” of State officials by bringing them into 
close contact with their subordinates to an extent that would have been 
thought impossible before. A new spirit of friendliness has been 'brought 
about. In the frank discussion among officers and Committee ihembers, 
there has been an informal exchange of ideas and points of view that has 
greatly facilitated the settlement of difficulties and moderated the atti¬ 
tude of both sides. The Councils have firmly established in Government 
spheres the recognition of trade unionism and the- appreciation of the value 
of collective bargaining. 

207. The Secretary’s report (referred to in the opening paragraph) 
■gives a detailed account of the constitution and functioning of the various 
bodies which have given practical effect to the "Whitley Committee’s re¬ 
commendations in England. As we expect that the report of the Secre¬ 
tary will be considered by the Government along with this report, we 
have not thought it necessary to set out those details here. It remains 
do consider whether and how far similar methods and institutions can 
be tried in this country. 

208. It is difficult to say that even after the Second World War con¬ 
ditions bearing on the relations between the State and public servants 
in this country have approximated to what they were in England at the 
end of the First World War. It will be nearer the truth to say that in 
some respects they resemble the position in England before 1914 and in 
certain other respects they are even wor.=;e. As the report of the Eoyal 
Commission on Labour in India (19BD is in some measure responsible 
for such change as has come about in the previous official outlook in 
this country, it will be proper to make a reference to it at this stage. 
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The Gomiuission was presided over by Mr. Whitley himself, the Chairs 
of the Committee which produced the Whitley reports in England. 
This makes it the more remarkable that the Indian Eeport made no 
reference to the English Report or to the Committees that had come 
into existence in England in pursuance of its recommendations, though 
the Indian Report was written more than twelve years after the English 
Report and relers to efforts made in Jndia to start "Works Committees” 
on the English model and to introduce legislation on the lines of the 
British Industrial Courts Act. In Chapter X of the Indian Report, the 
Labour Commission had occasion to discuss at some length the nature 
of the machinery in existence in the Railway Services and the new 
machinery to be set up for the ventilation of grievances and the settle- 
ment of disputes. Noting the emergence of Trade Unions among Rail¬ 
way workers after ‘the close of First World War, they referred to the 
local committees that had been brought into existence on some Railways 
during 1922—1924 for the prevention and settlement of disputes between 
the workmen and the Railway administration. They were variouslyi 
known as “Shop”, "Welfare” and “StaH” Committees. Coordination 
between these Committees was sought to be achieved by Joint Com¬ 
mittees for particular departments and by a Central Council for each 
Railway. They observed that even at that time the Trade Unions be¬ 
littled and opposed the activity of these Committees, but they added 
that inspite of such opposition ‘Committees on some Railways are serv¬ 
ing a useful purpose and are meeting with a measure of success’. Refer¬ 
ring to the attitude of the Railway Administrations to the Trade Unions, 
they said ‘Generally speaking there is ground for the complaint that at- 
least some of the administrations expect a higher standard of efficiency,, 
responsibility and organisation from the trade unions than can reason¬ 
ably be expested at this stage in their development. ****>t'We beheve 
that a more generous policy in respect of recognition would be to the 
advantage of all concerned in railway work’, (p. 100). They then pro¬ 
ceeded to suggest a ‘Joint Standing machinery that as far as possible 
will incorporate methods already in existence’. Not much has been done 
in pursuance of these proposals. The evidence before us disclosed the 
continuance of very much the same position and the same attitude aa 
existed at the time of the Labour Commission, i.e., that the local offi¬ 
cers and the Administrations supported the Staff Committees while the 
Trade Unions suspected them as creatures of the Administration calcu¬ 
lated to undermine the strength of the Unions and hence opposed them. 

209. In another Chapter (XVIT) dealing with Trade Unions, the 
Labour Commission noted that prior to 1914 “organisation (of labour) 
scarcely extended beyond the better paid Railway employees and some 
classes of Government servants”. When after the First World War, 
Trade Unionism began to take root and spread, the circumstancea of the 
day tended to create ‘in the minds of many employers a’hostile bias 
against the movement’ which, in turn ‘tended to obscure the justice of 
many of the demands made’. The Indian Trade Unions Act (1926) gave 
the Unions a recognised status, but the problems referred to by the 
Commission on page 319 of the Report have only been aggravated by 
more recent developments. The Unions have undoubtedly gained in 
strength , but not perhaps in homogenity or in amicable relationship be¬ 
tween employers and employees. There is little difference in this res¬ 
pect between private industry and the. public services (so far as service¬ 
men have formed Unions based on Trade Union model). 
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210. We were not much impressed with the argument that in the 
absence oi organised associations amongst employees, anything in the 
nature of the Whitley scheme could not be usefully introduced. It is 
in a sense true to say that the cultivation of the Whitley spirit is more 
important than the creation of the Whitley machinery. Mr. Seymour 
refutes the argument that the natural and proper growth of industrial 
organisation is from the bottom upwards (p. 101). It may be that the 
pre-existence of organised associations would facilitate the introduction 
arid successful working ef the Whitley machinery. But as one writer 
says, where such associations do not exist, they will have to be 
invented. As a matter of fact, however, associations, with different 
degrees of stability and internal cohesion, have latterly come into exist¬ 
ence among most grades of public servants in this country and the 
very opportunity and experience of working something like the Whitley 
scheme will help to advance the organisation. The machinery itself 
may be elastic so as to suit conditions of varying grades of public ser- 
vaiits and various groups among them. If the scheme works sartisfae- 
torily among some groups, that example will itself help to spread it. 
Even if the system does not wholly succeed, the mere existence of 
machinery through which the staff can ventilate its grievances must 
act as a brake on official arbitrariness as well as on impulsive action on 
the part of the services. It will be nearer the truth to'say that unless 
there is a definite desire on the part of both the administration and pub¬ 
lic servants to work such machinery to the best advantage, it cannot be 
effectually super-imposed from without. As observed by Dr. Gladden, 
the initiative in improving the outlook should come from the side of 
authority. Tt should be made generally known that the official side fully 
recognises the usefulness of the Whitley sj^stem. Today the official atti¬ 
tude in this country towards employees’ t/nions can at best be de.scribed 
only as otjc of condescending tolerance. 

Practical experience as well as authoritative opinion seem to be 
agreed on the following points:— 

(a) In the adjustment of differences between the State and its 

employees, the best course will be to prevent such differ¬ 
ences developing into a dispute; 

(b) Even when a question has become the subject matter of a 

dispute, it will be best to secure its settlement without 
resort to any external machinery, i.e., by negotiatio:i be¬ 
tween the two sides; 

(c) If and when it becomes necessary to seek outside help, it 

must rather be for purposes of mediation and conciliation 
than for adjudication; and 

fd) If attempts at conciliation fail, adjudication must be sought 
by woluntary or agreed submission rather than by compul¬ 
sory reference. 

Whatever machinery may be devised, it must be able to function in a 
manner calculated to achieve the above ends. We wish to make it 
clear that in our opinion the first two of the above courses are more 
effective and beneficial than the next two and Government should do 
everything in their power to ensure their fulle.st use. In the words of 
the Labour Commission Eeport. the attempt to deal with unre.st must 
begin with the creation of an atmosphere unfavourable to disputes and 
not merely with devising machinery few their settlement. Tt is scarcely 
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necessary to point out that every one oi the above steps—and each pre¬ 
ceding step more than the succeeding step—^requires the development 
oi the maximum of understanding on each side oi the other’s point ot 
yiew. As Government is in a position oi authority and advantage, it 
must recognise the importance of'convincing its employees that the re^ 
presentations and grievances of the latter will receive due and imme¬ 
diate consideration from Government. We lay particular stress on this 
point because the evidence before us disclosed absolute distrust, nob to 
say despair, on the part of most grades of publiq servants as to their 
ever receiving a fair response from Govenimeht to their representations. 
Every eSort must be made to secure co-operation, consultation, discus¬ 
sion and negotiation between the stafi and the Government. This can 
be best achieved if some machinery is kept in constant operation through 
frequent meetings. “If a Council only functions when there is a crisis, 
mutual goodwill may be found lacking and the disagreements of the 
crisis may overpower the efiorts of the Council for reconciliation and 
concord’’. (Seymour, p. 149). A status of harmony can result only 
from the constant association of I’epresentatives of both sides in an inter¬ 
change of views and suggestions so that discussions, even over contested 
matters, may result in friendly compromise. Both sides must meet on 
terms which enable free discussion to take place. The rank and file of 
the service should feel that questions affecting them are being looked 
after in an orderly way through discussion between their representatives 
-and senior officials; and even when the officials are not able to agree with 
the Staff representatives they would do well to explain the reasons why 
(See observations of Sir Horace Wilson in his foreword to Dr. Gladden’s 
book). Discussing the success of Whitleyism in England, Dr. Gladden 
-observes “It is ffifficult to overrate the pressing importance of goodwill 
-on the part of those who occupy the seats of power’’ (p. 86). “Its 
success or failure has depended upon the spirit in which it has been 
worked. Where the highest degree of co-operativeness has been forth¬ 
coming from both the staff and the official side, success has been certain. 
Where the higher officials have viewed the system as an encroachment 
>«pon their inherent prerogative and where the staff has confronted it in 
-a selfish attitude of taking without giving failure has been inevitable”. 

2ir. Premising that there must be not only a change of attitude on 
■the part of the administration but also convincing proof of such change, 
we proceed to deal with the question of machinery required to secure 
co-operation and harmony between the administration and the services. 
The observations of Cole and Gladden (referred to in paras. 204-05 supra) 
as to the attitude of the “higher Civil Services” in England are even 
more true of the gazetted services in this country. These “officers” are 
fihemselves in the position of employers (towards their subordinates) and 
Class I officers particularly can have little difficulty in meeting the heads 
of departments on terms more or less of equality and in ha'ving their 
views, representations or grievances properly and promptly attended to. 
The number of Class I officers is not large and corporate actiaa by them 
or on their behalf can easily be secured without elaborate or formal 
organisation. It may, therefore, be left to their discretion to organise 
^themselves in -whatever manner they find most convenient. The orga¬ 
nisation may for some purposes be regional and for other purposes de-' 
-partmental, while matters of common interest to the whole body may 
be attended to by an all-India body. Class II officers are no dcnibt 
larger in number and their influence cannot be said to be as great as 
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that) of Class I Officers. Nevertheless, their outlook is akin to that o£ 
Class i officers and they are both able and disciplined enough to look 
after their interests in an enligNtened manner, if only a fair opportunity 
is given to them. Literature bearing on Whitleyism may be made 
available to them and they may be invited to organise themselves as 
they like and then approach the administration for the setting up oi 
machinery on the Whitley lines. 

212. The position of Class III services is more complex. Its mem¬ 
bers may be divided into two broad groups (1) those who by- their edu-- 
cation, occupation and outlook will share the- mentality o^ Class II 
which they may aspire to enter in due course, and (2) those who may 
feel that they have a harder b^tle to fight and find it necessary to rely 
on the strength of their number and organisation. The position of the 
latter, even if they be not organised exactly on trade union lines, is more 
akin to that of. Class IV employees. The former group may be deal.ft 
with substantially on the same lines as Class II, though by reason of 
their number and their geographical distribution their local councils or 
associations will be of greater importance and have a wider sphere of: 
activity than central or national associations. 

213. It is the Class IV services (and those categories of Class III who, 
as above indicated, are likely to follow their example) that constitute the 
more serious problem. The question of creating a proper atmosphere and 
of removing the inferiority complex they suffer from today requires the 
earnest and sympathetic attention of every administrator interested in the 
efficiency and contentment of the service. Not all sections of them have 
formed unions and even when a particular category of service has a union of 
its own, not all the members of that service are members of the union. This 
ill-organised condition of the services has made the situation more compli¬ 
cated than it would be if the services were well organised or wholly un¬ 
organised, 

214. Some of the Union representatives who appeared before us mad» 
certain suggestions calculated to improve the organisation and strength of 
the service unions. We do not deal with them at length because the posi¬ 
tion of unions is only indirectly relevant to the subject we have- to deal with. 
We, however, think it right to point out that imless'these suggestions 
receive the careful attention of the Administration, the- prospect of avoiding 
disputes with these grades of the services or satisfactorily settling them 
when they arise cannot be bright. We do not minimise the importance of 
the other requisite condition, viz., the need of the services developing a 
higher sense of responsibility and a better appreciation of public interests as 
distinguished from sectional interests. But, as pointed out by the Labour 
Commission itself, “responsibility can only be developed by power and by 
experience” (p. 323). While we do not recommend that Government should 
take any steps calculated to compel non-members to become members of 
Unions, 'we wish to make it clear that it is not necessary or prudent for the 
Administration to discourage the growth of Unions in strength or organisa¬ 
tion. Once Trade Unions have come to stay, the experience of other 
countries seems to show that notwithstanding the dangers and difficulties 
associated with certain stages in their developments, it is best for the 
employer to deal with well organised Unions of employers. Even when 
recognising the usefulness of ‘Works Committees’, the Labour Commission 
emphasised that ‘Where there is a trade union, the employer should seek- 
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its collaboration and co-operation in the establishment and working of these 
Committees which should not be regarded or used as rivals to its influence 
(p. 342). The evidence of the Union leaders before us showed that they 
looked with disfavour on the Staff Committees for the very reason that the 
o£S.cers supported these Committees. The unwillingness of Union leaders 
to promote the formation of local Committees for fear that their own 
authority may be weakened by the decentralisation is hot peculiar to this 
coimtry (See Seymour, p. 100). 

215. We have annexed to this report (as Appendix D) a note which 
one of the members of the Commission (Mr. N. M. Joshi) kindly prepared 
for consideration by the Commission. We do not wish to be understood 
as concurring in all the suggestions made therein—particularly in &e one 
which would/limit the membership of the Staff side of the Joint machinery 
to representatives of the Unions and in theit which would allow the right or 
wrong of individual cases to be raised in the Joint Committee. But we- 
consider that most of the suggestions in the Memorandum deserve considera¬ 
tion if the Government desire to place the relations between themselves 
and their employees on a basis of friendly co-operation. While there is- 
much to ba said in favour of the view that the chief office bearers of service 
Unions should themselves be members of the services, it cannot be forgotten- 
that the attitudd or apprehended attitude of the Government is in some- 
measure responsible for the choice of outsiders. Those in service not un¬ 
naturally fear that their zealous participation in the work of the Union may 
bring them into disfavour with their superiors and jeopardise their prospects 
in the service. The impression has also gained ground that the voice of 
outsiders with political or public influence will be more effective than the 
representations of servicemen. With the growth in the sphere of the 
union’s activity, it will scarcely be possible for a man whose time during the- 
day is taken up with his duties as a public servant to be able to do justice 
to his duties as an active union official. If Government wish to encoursige- 
management by servicemen, they must see (i) that the official work of 
public servants holding responsible office in the union and representating 
the union on the Staff side shall be so arranged as to ensure that they are 
not called upon to carry too heavy a burden of official work (compare para¬ 
graph 504 of the Tomlin Corntnission’s report), and (ii) that any apprehen¬ 
sion that service as an officer of the union will prejudice a person’s prospects 
in the public service is removed (see Ur. Gladden, page 154). 

216. As regards persons to be elected by the unions to represent them 
on Stdff Committees or similar bodies, it was pointed out by the Tomlin 
Commission (para. 485) that it was not for the employer to prescribe the 
detailed constitution of the employees’ side. Government are, however, 
entitled to expect the staff to select the best and most representative candi¬ 
dates. All authorities agree that whatever success the Whitley system haa^ 
had in England was due to the moderation with which both sides set them¬ 
selves to work it and to the availability for the Staff side of the service of a 
number of outstanding personalities who were able and willing to accept the 
“thankless task of representation and officership’’ (Gladden, pp.^YO and 152). 
While referring to the advantages of the expansion of unionism and the 
growth of professionalism in the management of unions, Dr. Gladden also 
takes note of the dangers involved. He concludes that to withstand these 
dangers “the Civil Service democracy should be an instructed one”. This 
is the apprehension which led some witnesses before us to express doubts as 
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to whether Labour Unions in this eoimtry are today sufficiently experienced 
and responsible to take detached and coherent decisions (see the observations 
of the Labour Commission on pp. 321-322 of their Eeport. 

217. The linking of the Indian Trade Union movement with trade 
■unionism in the West has, no doubt, helped to give strength to the move¬ 
ment; but it has also introduced into this country the militant and revolu¬ 
tionary attitude of a certain section of the movement in the West, the atti¬ 
tude of those ‘class-conscious militants’ who regard Trade Unionism as an 
instrument of the class struggle to be used for advancing the social revolu¬ 
tion (see Cole, pp. 535-538). The relationship between unions of public 
servants and outside unions raises difficult questions of policy which must 
,be decided by Government in accordance with its general policy in regard 
to the Trade Union movement. The reconciliation between the obligations 
■imposed on public servants bv the Government Servants’ Conduct Rules 
-and the loyalty which Trade Unions demand of their members is not easy 
whenever a conflict arises between the State and a service union 
xir between the State and a Trade Union with which service 
unions have affiliations. As more and more industries become State- 
uwned or enter the category of ‘public utilities’, the organisation of workers 
will more and more tend to assume an anti-State basis. The problem will 
-tend to become one of conflicting claims as workers’ organisations make a 
hid for an increasing part in the making and shaping of industrial society. 
Trade Unionists naturally think that the line that should increasingly be 
taken by the State is to ‘provide more adequate machinery for bringing 
Trade Unions into the Councils of industry and the State’. On the other 
-hand, we have been asked by officials to recommend that strikes by public 
servants should be declared illegal. These topics raise questions of policy 
into which we do not feel called upon to enter. We share the view that 
the provision of ample opportunities for expression of opinion and ventila- 
•tion of grievances by constitutional methods and on democratic lines is far 
more likely to avoid violent conflicts than are the methods of State absolu¬ 
tism. (For some instructive observations on the expediency or otherwise of 
resorting to legislation to penalise strikes, see Mannheim’s Criminal Justice 
and Social Reconstruction, pp. 174—184. See also the article on 'Strikes’ 
in the Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences). -The following observation of 
Mannheim states a well-recognised principle of legislative policy—"Once 
strong laws are enacted, failure or hesitation to enforce them will only 
result in undermining the authority of law and bringing it into disrepute’’. 
It is too much to expect any system to bring about complete industrial 
peace, but it is well worth while taking every step that will at least help to 
.turn unions of employees from ‘militant’ into ‘litigious’ organisations. 

218. Joint negotiations, mediation, conciliation and arbitration may 
successively be attempted in the course of a dispute. All except the first 
involve the intervention or invocation of outside help. In* the first three, the 
agreement of the parties themselves must put an end to the dispute and no 
question of ‘compulsion’ will ordinarily therefore arise so far as the result 
is concerned. The conciliators’ role is of course more active than that of 
the mediator. In certain countries, an element of ‘compulsion’ is associated 
even with the process of ‘conciliation’ in that not only is the machinery 
prescribed by authority but that the parties are compelled to give a chance 
for that machinery to attempt to bring about a settlement. Arbitration may 
ibe ‘voluntary’, or compulsory so far as the reference is concerned; the deci- 
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sion will' of course be not that of the parties (on advice) but that of the 
arbitrating authority. After the decision has been given, the question will 
still remain whether it is to be left to the good sense of the parties to accept 
thp decision or they should be compelled to accept it. On both these points, 
English opinion and English practice have been against ‘compulsion’. 

219. As the Central Legislature has recently passed the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, we prefer not to restart discussion of the questions 
settled by that Act for the time being. "We would await experience of the 
working of the Act. That legislation has brought within its scope many 
classes of Government employees, especially services like the Eailways, 
JPosts and Telegraphs, etc., which (as explained in para. 208 supra) have 
formed association^ modelled on Trade Unions. We do not, therefore, make 
sny suggestions about creating Arbitration or Adjudieajtion machinery for 
the settlement of disputes between Government and these sections of the 
services. As regards Class II services and those sections of class III services 
which we have referred to in para. 212 supra as similar to Class II, we 
would suggest a resort to ad hoc tribunals similar to the Civil Service Arbi¬ 
tration Board in England. The Board may well be limited to three persons, 
one a nominee of the Government side, one a nominee of the Staff side (not 
necessarily a Civil servant) and the third a member of the Industrial Tribunal 
(under Act XIV of 1947) who will be the Chairman of the Board. W6 
would prefer the submission to be voluntary and the acceptance of the 
award also to be voluntary unless experience drives home the necessity for 
the use of compulsion. To avoid misunderstandings, care must be taken to 
define precisely the class of cases that can be taken before the Arbitration 
Bbard; in England, it is limited to questions of emoluments, leave and 
hours of work. There are cei;tain matters, especially questions of discipli¬ 
nary action, policy like retrenchment, etc., in respect of which the State 
cannot divest itself of its authority or responsibility. Differences over such 
questions can be settled only by negotiations or mediation. 

220. There is good reason for following the English practice of excluding 
the high officers of State, e.g., either Class I officers or all officers drawing 
more than Es. 800 per mensem from resort even to arbitration on the above 
lines. Their position and responsibility demand from them a loyalty which 
will preclude their insistence on personal interests. Their position also 
makes it reasonably certain that a situation seriously prejudicing or 
jeopardising their legitimate interests is scarcely likely to arise. Such a 
situation, even if it arises. mu§t, with goodwill on both sides, be capable of 
friendly solution. 


L.—LABOUE 

221. It was not without hesitation that the question relating to the 
remuneration of industrial workers and daily-rated employees of Gov¬ 
ernment was included in the reference to this Commission. While re¬ 
cognising that it was not possible for the Commission to go into details, 
it was assumed that it would be possible for the Commission to make 
general recommendations as to the basic principles on which the remu¬ 
neration of industrial employees should be fixed. The Secretary of the 
Labour Department, in the course of his evidence before us, stated that 
what was sought was sufficient, material to help Government in dealing 
with cases of large bodies of industrial workers in their employment so 
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as to settle their terms without referring every case to an elaborate- 
machinery of adjudication. He instanced the question of difterentiation. 
between unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled labour in the matter of remu¬ 
neration and wished to have a rough idea as to the basis on which fins 
could be done with reference to' categories. As it stands, the question 
asks the Commission to advise on the principles on which the remunera¬ 
tion of industrial workers and daily-rated employees of Government 
should be based. The points involved were more fully brought out under 
several sUb-heads in question 2.2 of our Questionnaire. Question 23- 
sought to ascertain opinion on the desirability and propriety of differ¬ 
entiating between employees of industrial or commercial departments of 
Government and employees' of non-industrial 6r non-commercial sides in 
the matter of fixing remuneration. 

222. The discussion must start with the determination of the basic 
wage payable to imskilled labour. Paras. 43 to 51 supra have dealt with 
this question at length. Whatever may be the market-value of such 
labour, we have there come to the conclusion that a minimum wage 
standard should be adopted by the State and that a scale of Es. 30—35* 
would be the appropriate basic remuneration for unskilled labour, on the 
basis of a cost of living index of 165—J75 (see also para. 67). Taking 
this as the datum line, it will be convenient to classify the higher grades 
into (i) semi-skilled, (ii) skilled and (iii) highly skilled. To each class 
may be attached a small number of posts classified as ‘supervisory’. 
We have been pressed by some representatives to ignore the category 
of ‘semi-skilled’; it has been urged that this category is frequently mis¬ 
used to lower the wages of certain classes of workers by classifying them 
as ‘semi-skilled’ Hvhen, in fact, they should have been classified and 
remunerated as ‘skilled’. We. cannot accede to this contention. The 
possible misuse of the category will not justify the ignoring of the cate¬ 
gory. Many a worker may have to pass through it before he can claim 
to have reached the category of ‘skilled’, though it may not be easy to 
say when exactly he crosses the dividing line. 

223. Another complaint strongly pressed before us by workers’ repre¬ 
sentatives was the absence of uniformity of classification between one 
workshop and another, a workman classified as skilled in one place being 
classified as semi-skilled in another place. The complaint seemed to us 
to be based, at least in part, on a wrong theory as to the basis of classifi¬ 
cation. pifierent bases or tests have been suggested for the purpose of 
ilassification of workers into semi-skilled, skilled, &c. It has been 
suggested that persons of whom only physical or manual labour, not re¬ 
quiring any intelligence, training or experience, is expected, inav be 
classified as unskilled labour. There is perhaps not much difficulty aboufr 
this group and we do not, therefore, pause to define it more precisely. 

224. In* defining the category of skilled labour, we found more diver¬ 
gence of views. It was generally agreed that any person working on, or 
with the aid of, a machine shoufd not be classified .as unskilled labour. 
Over and above this, some were disposed to add that skilled labour in¬ 
volved not merely practical skill but also some theoretical knowledge. 
Others were disposed to .lay more stress upon the preliminary training, 
either in the nature of apprenticeship or in the nature of training in "a 
school. Fewer people were ready to recognise that even experience 
gained by the mere process of working at a job for a number of years 
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would justify - a person being classified as skilled. Some insisted that' 
there should be some kind of certificate from a recognised technical 
institute. A few suggested that the skilled worker must ha've gone 
through a deliberate process of specialised traiiung. Some even added 
a qualification of literacy. It seems to us that each of these suggestions 
has an element of truth but none of them can be regarded as exclusive 
or complete. We are inclined to think that the basis of differentiation 
must vary from industry to industry. In some, theoretical training may 
be more essential; in the rest, apprenticeship or practical experience 
.may be more essential. The classification must, in the last resort, be 
based upon trade tests. The semi-skilled was generally recognised to 
be a person who had risen from the ranks of unskilled labour, after he 
had improved by experience. Some workers’ representatives suggested 
that particular occupations must be classed as semi-skilled and other 
occupations classified as skilled. We do not think that this will be a 
safe method of demarcation. In one and the same line of work, there 
may be different degrees of skilled. It is on this confusion that the 
workers complained that an occupation classified as skilled in one locality 
or workshop was classified as semi-skilled in another workshop or locaHty. 
The assignment of a particular worker to one category x)r another mus'k 
largely be a matter of opinion based on standards recognised in industry. 
It seems to us that it will be convenient .if each important industrial 
•establishment will constitute a Board, say of three of its officers, to deter¬ 
mine the class in which every worker in that establishment is to be 
based. The classification will of course be reviewed from time to time. 
In a matter of this kind, no differentiation can be made between the 
industrial employees of Government and those employed in private- 
industry. The differentiation between the skilled and the highly skilled 
:is again a matter of degree, depending to a certain extent also upon 
-experience and purposeful training. The extent to which ^ man can be 
trusted to work by himself or required direction or guidance is also a 
'.material ingredient. 

225. As regards the remuneration of labour, here again we must start 
from the unskilled labourer. While we recognise generally that the emolu¬ 
ments of industrial employees of Government should not be very much out 
of step with the emoluments of similar workers in private industry, we must 
postulate that as already stated imskilled labour employed by Government 
should be paid the minimum wage that we have recommended, whether or 
not the principle of minimum wage is accepted in private industry and what¬ 
ever the amount of wage accepted in industry may be. In paragraph 56 
supra, we have discussed the question of the necessity or desirability of 
having a time-scale for unskilled labour. As semi-skilled and skilled labour 
will command more than the minimum wage we have recommended, there 
is not much justification for suggesting that the remuneration of these cate¬ 
gories should be markedly higher in Government service than in private 
industry. Different proportions have been suggested as rough standards for 
•differentiating between the emoluments of -workers of different grades. Some 
have suggested that semi-skilled workers must have a remuneration 20 to 50 
per cent, above that of unskilled workers and that skilled workers should be 
paid twice to thrice the remuneration of the unskilled worker. We are not 
persuaded that it will be possible or desirable to adopt any such fixed pro¬ 
portion. At the other extreme, the suggestion has been made that wages 
should be fixed by a process of scientific job analysis. This is more easily 
said than done. Where skill has to be .acquired by education or apprentice- 
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ship, the time and money spent for the purpose must of course be taken into 
account in fixing the remuneration. The question of remuneration must, in 
the last resort, be largely determined upon the market-value of the particular 
class of labour as determined by trade standards. There is a large volume 
of opinion in support of a system of paying efficiency bonus according to the 
outturn of each worker, in addition to the standard wage of his category. As 
is well known. Trade Unions are not in favour of such diSerentiation; but 
there is much to justify it.* Some Eailway Managers have referred to para¬ 
graph 620 of the State Eailway Mechanical Code, in support of this view and- 
have recommended that this system may be extended to all production jobs.*" 

226. Another suggestion made by certain workers’ representatives is thaii 
it will be best to leave the question of wage fixation to Wage Boards,, either' 
Central or Eegional, voluntary if possible, or statutory if necessary. There- 
is much to be said in favour of this view which is supported by the practice, 
in England (see Section VIII of the Industrial Eelations Handbook, publish¬ 
ed by the Ministry of Labour—1946 reprint). The days when wages can be 
unilaterally fixed even by the most liberal-minded employer are fast passing 
by. It is now more freely and more widely recognised that the State’s role 
as employer of labour should not be obscured by the introduction of its- 
authority as sovereign and if, as employer, the State differs from a private 
employer, it is not by reason of its enjoying greater privileges but only by 
reason of its being subject to greater moral responsibility. Speaking of the 
public service generally. Dr. Gladden remarks ‘fairness demands not merely 
that the services should be properly remunerated for their work but also- 
that they shall have a say in determining the conditions under which they 
work’. The spirit of nearly all international conventions requires that wages- 
should be fixed at least in consultation with labour representatives, if not by 
agreement between labour and the employer and they should have a place- 
on Wage Boards, whether voluntary or statutory. Further, most of thcse- 
conventions treat public industry and private industry as standing on the- 
same footing. If wages have to be fixed by a regional Board, it may not,. 
always be possible to give full effect to the principle of all-India uniformity. 
It is much more necessary and important to have uniformity between private 
industry and Government industry in each region. It will probably be found" 
convenient to have several grades with short time-scales, so as to meet the 
needs of various industries and provide for various degrees of skill, while 
also providing for some measure of increments demanded by the employee’s 
growing responsibilities on the one hand and justified by his growing 
experience on the other. 

227. The tdaily-rated system has come in for a great deal of criticism. 1 q; 
its crude form, it certainly involves inferiority of status, an element of un¬ 
certainty and absence of leave, etc., privileges. The Royal Commission on 
Labour recommended that, as far as possible, it should be replaced by 
monthly-rated labour. We have been assured by the Railway Managers 
that this recommendation has been given effect to a large extent and that 
the daily-rated system, even to the extent to which it continues to exist, 
obtains only in the workshops. In other departments, e.g., the Presses, the 
P. W. D., Ordnance factories, etc., it seems to subsist in varying degrees. 
The continuance of the system has been attributed by the workers’ represen- 

* Mr. Jofchi is, however, opposed to the efficiency bonus system. 

t Mr. Joshi desires that except where it is genuinely casual labour, the daily¬ 
rated system should be wholly abolished. 
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tatives to the desire of the Administration to deny to such workers the benefit: 
of holidays with pay, leave, etc., and to deprive them of the established 
safeguards against arbitrary removal or dismissal. It has been our general 
recommendation that the daily-rated system, whether in the Bailways or in 
any other department under the Government, should be reduced to a 
minimum. Much of the criticism against it will be obviated if daily-rated 
workers are paid at a rate which will give them at least the sapie monthly 
income as monthly-rated employees, though they worked few days less. 
This will practically secure to them the benefit of holidays with pay. The 
piece-work system has also been opposed by labour; but, under proper 
safeguards as to hours of work and rates of pay, the system is not without 
its advantages, especially to the more skilful worker. Opinion is accordingly 
divided upon the utility of the system. We have dealt with this question in 
the Section relating to Bailways (para. 34). To complete the picture of our 
recommendations relating to the classification and remuneration of labour, 
we may draw attention to our observations on ‘contract labour’ in the 
Sections relating to ‘Bailways’ (last paragraph), the Central P. W. D. (para¬ 
graph 23). (For information as to various systems of wage payment, refer¬ 
ence may be made to Section X of the Industrial Belations Handbook, 
published by the Ministry of Labour in England.) 
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4.—HEADQUARTEES OPEICES OP THE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA 

1. The Headquarters Ofi&ces of the Government of India are at present 
divided into three categories:— 

(a) the Secretariat; (b) Attached Offices and (c) Subordinate Offices. 
The first category scarcely requires any explanation. It is the administra¬ 
tive machinery of each of the Departments of the Government of India 
whose head is the Secretary. The Secretariat is the instrument for 
formulating and shaping Government’s policy. Under a democratic 
system the governmental organisation has, at the top, three distinct 
components— 

(1) The Member or Minister whose function is to decide policy and 

who is responsible to the Legislature; 

(2) A Secretary who is the administrative head of the organisation 

which provides the materials on which to reach policy deci¬ 
sions; and 

(3) The Executive Head who is at the head of the machinery which 

is entrusted with the task of carrying the decisions into effect. 

2. The superior staS of the Secretariat Department generally consists 
of (i) the Secretary; (ii) the Additional or Joint Secretary; (iii) the Deputy 
Secretary; (iv) the Under Secretary and (v) the Assistant Secretary. Tho 
function of the Secretary has been stated above. The Additional or Joint 
Secretary (where the post exists) in large Departments is expected to func¬ 
tion as the Secretary in relation to the subjects allotted to him by the 
Secretary of the Department. A Deputy Secretary should be what his 
designation implies, namely, an officer who acts on behalf of the Secretary 
and is generally in charge of a Division or group of sections to which parti¬ 
cular headings of work have been allotted. The Under Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary are officers in charge of branches or sections. 

3. The Wheeler Committee described the present Secretariat organisa¬ 
tion in India as “a transitory cadre of a few superior officers controlling a 
permanent but less qualified office”. From time to time enquiries have 
been undertaken with a view to improving the efficiency of this administra¬ 
tive machinery. The ''S^heeler Committee, 1936, was the first to he charg¬ 
ed with the duty of enquiring into the system under which officers are at 
present obtained for superior posts in the Government of India Secretariat 
as the problem by then had become acute with the extension of provincial 
autonomy. Their main finding was that the practice of staffing the Govern¬ 
ment of India Secretariat by officers drawn from the Provinces was sound 
but they agreed that in the specialist departments, namely, the Finance 
and Commerce, an expert cadre was required and should be built up—the 
two departments being regarded for this purpose on a common footing. 
This was the genesis of the present “pool” cadre for these two departments. 
The Maxwell Committee (1936-37) also enquired into the efficiency of this 
system and suggested improvements which have been generally 
adopted. It is understood that a permanent reorganisation of the 
Secretariat Department with a view to improving the officer cadre by form¬ 
ing a Central Civil Service was also considered by Sir Richard Tottenham 
in 1945-46. 
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4. As regards the office, the questions of scales of pay and qualifications 
for recruitment were the subject of a report by Sir James Meston in 1908 
(see Part I, paragraph 13 supra). Eecommendations calculated to make 
the Secretariat system more efficient and expeditious (by an improved 
system of recruitment and organisation) were made a decade later by the 
Llewellyn Smith Committee (1918). Later attempts to mprove the 
Secretariat procedure and machinery followed the main lines indmated by 
the Llewellyn Smith Committee. Till recently, the typical S&aretariat 
Office consisted of—(i) Superintendents who are responsible for the work 
and general efficiency of the whole section; (ii) Assistants—1st Division— 
who deal with cases; fiii) Clerks—Second Division—who deal with less im¬ 
portant cases (a category since abolished in Secretariat offices proper); and 
(iv) Clerks—Third Division—who are intended mainly for routine work 
uioluding typing. 

5. The second category of Headquarters offices, namely, Attached 
Offices,' has grown gradually to a large number vide list below; — 

1. Federal Public Service Commission. 

2. Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 

3. Controller of Printing. 

4. Director-General of Civil Aviation. 

5. Director-General, All-India Radio. 

6. Financial Adviser, Delhi Province. 

7. Chief Controller ofi Imports. 

8. Chief Controller of Exports. 

9. Director-General, Industries and Supplies. 

10. Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

11. Director-General of Archteolc^. 

12. Agricultural Marketing Adviser. 

13. Director-General of Disposals. 

14. Superintendent of Insurance. 

15. ' Chief Engineer, Central Public Works Department. 

16. Estate Officer, Central Public Works Department. 

17. Waterways and Irrigation Commission. 

18. Economic Adviser to the Government of India. 

19. Chief Adviser, Factories. 

20. Military Adviser-in-Chief, Indian State Forces. 

21. Press Information Bureau. 

22. Director of Inspection, Income-tax. 

23. Inspectorate of Customs and Central Excise. 

24. Directorate of Seamen’s Welfare. 

25. Directorate of Resettlement and Training. 

26. National Savings Bureau. 

27. Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

28. Directorate of Industrial Statistics. 

29. Director, Intelligence Bureau. 

30. Chief Labour Commissioner. 

31. Electrical Commissioner with the Government of India. 
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Many of these offic6:s are self-contained organisations working under the 
immediate control of a Secretariat Department—their functions being mainly 
advisory, while others are purely executive bmnches under heads of depart¬ 
ments. The development of these Attached Offices was apparently the 
tesult of a confusion of two distinct functions—the laying down of policy 
and the day to day implementation of that policy. The latter is normally 
the function of an executive head, who while he may also function as an 
expert adviser on matters dealt wn’th by the Secretariat, can Qnly dubiously 
be regarded as concerned with the enunciation of policy. Hme distinetion. 
between the Secretariat and Attached Offices seems to be connected with 
status. Originally some of the Attached Offices moved with the move of 
the Government between Calcutta or Delhi and Simla. Some offices started 
as branches of the Secretariat. In some Attached Offices, for greater 
expedition in disposal of business, the practice grew up of passing the office 
files themselves to the Secretariat Departments of Government for obtaining 
Government's sanction to proposals. In some of those offices the adminis¬ 
trative head was invested with ex officio Secretariat status. It is also 
claimed that by and large the work im an Attached Office is of a more 
intricate or specialised kind and approximates more to the type of work done 
in the Secretariat than to the business of what are called ■ Subordinate 
Offices. The Central Board of Revenue and the Railway Board are virtually 
Secretariat departments, though each has branches which bear the character 
of Subordinate Offices. Defence Headquarters appears to stand in a category 
by itself in not being designated as an Attached Office and at the same time 
not being regarded as part of the War Department Secretariat. 

6. The Subordinate Offices at the headquarters of Government are of 
three kinds—(i) offices of heads of departments, e.g., the Auditor-General 
, and the Military Accountant-General, working directly under the several 
Departments of the Government of IndA; (ii) offices of other heads of 
departments; (iii) offices of the local administration. We shall be dealing 
with these categories in a later section. Our main object in mentioning 
these offices here is to focus attention on the fact that lower scales of pay 
obtain in these offices than in the Attached Offices, though in point of im¬ 
portance and intricacy of work there is not much justification for classing the 
office of the Chief Engineer, C. P. W. D. or of the Controller of Printing 
as an Attached Office, when the Auditor-General’s office is not so classified. 

Civil Secretariat. 

7. The following table indicates the rates of pay admissible to different 
categories of employees below the rank of Under Secretaries in Secretariat 
Departments:— 

' Categcrioa Old Scale Now Scale. 

Rs. Rs. 

l.rno—.'io—1,2.50 750—25-nno 

6t'(i—,m—Rrn 6< o—so-ooo 

SCO—15 600 l.iO- lO—.sro— 

1.5— 400 

Stonogr iphera (Class II „ ) 175—1".^—37.5— 125—5—ISO— 

1.5—reo—£6-600 10—300 

Clork=!—^TT Division (No fresh 100—8—300 80—4—J20— 

r«'>ruitmorit> 5 200 

Clerks—III Division . . . 90—4—170 60—3—105—4— 

12.5— .1—146— 
6—170 


Assi'tort Senrrtarv (Class I Snrv'oe) 
SuppT'rtpndents (Class II Service) 
Assi tants ' (Class II „ ) 
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The Imperial Secretariat Association who gave evidence before us asked 
that the scale lor Assistants be increased to Rs. 250—20—550 with an upper 
time scale at Its. 4uu—25^—550 and a scale of Rs. 100—5—300 be provided 
for Hi division Clerks. They also pressed for the restoration of the pre- 
1031 pay scales for Superintendents and Assistant Secretaries. They 
demanded in addition relief in the nature of dearness allowance for all staff 
drawing pay up to Rs. 1,000. They argued that these rates of pay would 
just constitute a living wage for these categories of employees so as to 
enable them to maintain a standard compatible with their standing as Gov¬ 
ernment servants. It was conceded by the majority of witnesses that the 
rates of pay drawn before the war were reasonable and adequate on the 
price levels then prevailing, w’hile some maintained that the post-1931 scales 
were throughout inadequate. It appears to us that as far as the Secretariat 
staff, who are the highest paid categories of ministerial employees, are 
concerned, their grievance is mainly psychological, arising out of the dif¬ 
ferentiation between old and new entrants who do the same work but are 
allowed different rates of pay. The majority of witnesses had no clear idea 
of the cost of living index to which the scales proposed by them should be 
related while those who attempted to relate pay to the cost of living index 
assumed that prices would stabilise at levels ranging between 175 and 250. 
Most witnesses agreed that the 1920-21 rates of pay were fair for the higher 
paid categories and as these scales were fixed when the index stood at about 
175 (with 1914 as the basic year) we consider that something like the 
restoration of these scales will be a fair solution so far as the Secretariat 
employees are concerned except for those in the lowest paid class. (The 
1914 and 1939 price levels were.nearly the same). So long as the price 
level continues to be substantially higher than 175, dearness allowance at 
suitable rates as intimated earlier in the report will have to be continued. 

8. The Secretariat staff have claimed special rates of pay mainly on the 
strength of the opinion expressed by the Meston Committee and accepted 
unreservedly ever since: they said “We wish to make it quite clear, how¬ 
ever, tli.'it ill our-opinion the Imperial Secretariat requires in its clerical staff 
a higher degree of intelligence, a broader outlook and a more discriminating 
critical faculty than are expected in the offices of nny Provincial Govern¬ 
ment’’ (page 9). The view has often been expressed that the rates of pay 
of the Imperial Secretariat Service are noticeably generous as judged by 
standards in the Provincial Secretariat not to mention other Government 
offices. In support of the claim for an increase in the rate of pay, the 
Secretariat Association, however, stated that the office workers in com- 
mercial firms like Tatas, Birlas, D.almias, Delhi Cloth Mills, etc., drew 
higher salaries than the clerical staff in the Secretariat. This claim was 
not substantiated by any figures for comparable categories arid as far as 
we know it is incorrect. In tendering evidence before us, the Association 
also made a claim that .'Vssistants in the Secretariat correspond to Assistant 
Principals in the United Kingdom and as such the scale of remuneration 
they proposed was justified. On the other hand, we receiv^ed protests from 
every other category of ministerial employees, particularly the Upper 
Division Clerks (who are graduates) of the Audit and Income-tax Depart¬ 
ments that their rates of pay had been pitched too low although they did 
the same type of work and possessed the same qualifications as em])loyees 
in the Secretariat. The same complaint was voiced in respect of supervisory 
posts in Subordinate and Attached Offices vis-a-vis posts of Superintendents 
in the Secretariat. Even some of the senior officers whom we examined 
were inclined to think that Superintendents of the larger sections in 
Attached Offices or Subordinate Departmental Offices shouldered i-esponai- 
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bilities equal to those of the average Superintendent in the Secretariat 
and although an Assistant in the Secretariat undoubtedly did work of a higher 
type than was common in ordinary departmental offices, the difference 
in pay was out of proportion to the difference in work and responsibility. 

9. We consider that the work of the Secretariat Assistant as in the 
present system, does not warrant a radical change in the basis of his emolu¬ 
ments. If a comparison is to be made with the U. K. administration, hw 
place would correspond to that of the .entrant to the clerical service and no* 
to that of the civil servant recruited to the administrative service. While 
he is required to note on cases, put up precedents and present an intelligent 
appreciation of facts for the orders of a superior officer, neither an Assistant 
nor even a Superintendent under the present organisation and procedure 
of the Secretariat is authorised to give a decision or pass orders on behalf 
of the Government nor in fact does he do so. Higher pay for this service 
than what we are recommending will not only be out of keeping with the 
scales for ministerial posts in departmental offices but will also not fit in 
with the rates which we propose for executive, technical and administrative 
posts whether in Class II or Class I services. At the same time we recogiiise 
that recruits to the Secretariat have to be drawn from a wide field and that 
it is necessary to build up in the Secretariat a permanent staff of such 
quality that it may in due course contribute a substantial proportion of 
qualified candidates for the grade of Secretariat officers. We consider that 
in the case of Assistants there should be two grades rather than a single one 
with an efficiency bar. The bar as it operates ordinarily is seldom sufficient 
to stop a less competent Assistant from further promotion. We recom¬ 
mend that the Assistants should be in two grades—^the lower grade on 
Rs. 160—10—330; the higher grade on Rs. 2.50—10—300—15—450. Pro¬ 
motion ftom the lower to the upper grade, which may be a reasonable 
proportion of the cadre, should be strictly by selection. In view of the 
maximum scale of Assistants being Rs. 450, we recommend that the scale 
for Superintendents should be Rs. 530—30—710. The arrangement of the 
ministerial staff of the Secretariat is co-ordinated to the existing system of 
recruiting officers, ria.:—the tenure system. If that is radically changed, 
a reorganisation of the ministerial staff also may become necessary. •- 

10. As regards the pay of Assistant Secretaries, we think that in view 
of the demand for scaling down the top salaries, the restoration of the old 
scale Rs. 1,000—50—1,250 will not be justified. We consider that 
Rs. 800—40—1,000 which approximates to the top reaches of the senior 
scale of Class I Service will be adequate for remunerating the responsibilitieg. 
of a post of this character. The Secretariat Association have suggested 
the redesignation of all Assistant Secretaries’ posts as Under Secretaries’ 
posts since the work done- by the officers is of the same character. As the 
Under Secretary is recruited in a different manner and his pay is deter¬ 
mined on different lines, it does not seem practicable to give effect 'to this 
suggestion. 

On the further claims of the Secretariat Association that members of the 
Secretariat staff should have the right of promotion to posts of Deputy 
Secretary as a normal prospect of service, and there should be no bar to 
appointment to other higher posts, we do not propose to comment as the 
matter of staffing the superior posts in the Secretariat will have to be 
considered only as part of the proWem of reorganisation of the Secretariat. 

11. As far as the Secretariat is concerned, if the present cadre of 
Assistants is continued, one cadre of routine clerks will be sufficient. If 
on a reorganisation of the superior cadre, the present Assistants’ cadre 
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becomes unnecessary, it may have to be replaced by a ca,dre of Upper 
Division Clerks to which graduates should be recruited. The routine work 
of receipt, despatch, typing, etc., should continue to be done by lower 
division clerks. We consider a start of^Rs. 90 would be too high for the 
minimum qualification needed for the Lower Division Clerks which is only 
a matriculation. The work too is of a nature which does not allow of 
sufficient diSerentiation in duties and responsibilities from one office to 
another; and we have been pressed with the criticism that has been made 
about the existence of such discrimination as between routine clerical grades 
in Subordinate, Attached and Secretariat Offices. Further, in the case of 
the routine clerical grade, it does not appear to us to be necessary to 
extend the field of recruitment normally outside the limits of adjacent 
Provinces or pitch the pay scales high merely to attract entrants from 
different Provinces. As explained in paragraph 18 infra, we propose that 
the lower clerical grade in the Secretariat should carry a pay of Es. 68 
4—120/E.B.—5—170. One member is of the view that this scale should 
be applied only to personnel recruited lihrough the F. P. S. C. examinations 
and for others not so recruited the scale should be Rs. 60—4—100—5—^150. 
Mr. Joshi and Sardar Mangal Singh propose that the routine grade clerk 
should have a scale of Rs. 70—5—120—6—180 in the Secretariat and 
attached offices located in New Delhi and that the scale of the routine 
grade clerk in the attached offices located elsewhere, should be 
Rs. 65—5—120—6—180. 

12. The Stenographers’ Association have protested against the existing 
distinction between the old scales of pay in the Secretariat and the old' 
scales in the Attached Offices—a distinction which ha§ been abolished in 
the new scales—and they consider the revised scales inadequate as a living 
wage and insufficient for persons who having acquired a specialised skill 
have chosen stenography as a career. They have asked for a scale of 
Es. 200 to 500 and an upper time scale of Rs. 375—25—600 comprising 25 
per cent, of the cadre, so as to remunerate equally all efficient steno¬ 
graphers at headquarters. Regarding this ^higher scale as suitable for 
Personal Assistants to high offices, the Association suggested the abolition 
of the existing scale of allowances to such Personal Assistants. They also 
insisted that as stenographers now possess qualifications comparable to those 
of Assistants they should be allowed equal chances of promotion to 
poets of Superintendents or to other executive or supervisory posts. One 
of the reasons adduced for claiming this opening for promotion was that 
most stenographers found it difficult to keep up their speed and efficiency 
towards the end of their service to the same extent as in their earlier years 
and they are less able to stand up to the strain of intensive touring. ' An 
alternative career was, therefore, asked for. 

We questioned a number of senior officers on the possibility of provi¬ 
ding ministerial duties interchangeable with duties of stenographers so as 
to allow such an alternative career. Most heads of departments declared 
themselves opposed to such a course as they considered that it would 
neither tend to keep the stenographers more, efficient nor maintain the 
efficiency in branches where ministerial employees have to possess a certain 
degree of specialised knowledge. As far as the Secretariat Departments 
are concerned, we would, subject to recruitment being made with the 
same minimum educational qualifications, favour the grant to steno¬ 
graphers of >the same scales of pay as for Assistants, the upper grade being 
sufficient to give them better prospects. As we have also provided for a 
senior scale and increased their pay scale we do not consider there should 
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be any further special pay for Personal Assistants. Another suggestion 
whien has been made by the Stenographers Asbociation and winch has 
also been pressed by certam departments, e.g., V\'ar Department is that a 
proticiency allowance of i\s. 5U p.m. should be gianied lo stenographers 
who pass a test of 150 words per minute in shorthand. We understand 
such an allowance was given during the period of the war when there was 
great difficulty in recruiting stenographers on the new scaies of pay. 
Since we are proposing higher rates of pay for headquarters stenographers 
genera ly and we are of the view that in the normal work for which steno¬ 
graphers are used; d.ietation speeds of over 120 to 150 are in practice 
seldom likely to be required, the grant of additional allow’ance for main¬ 
taining such speed is unnecessary. The normal opening for persons with 
high speed is in the line of reporters for whom a higher pay is already 
allowed. We expect that if they possess the requisite qua ifications, 
stenographers in Government service will be given a fair chance when 
selecting reporters. In the case of Couneil Reporters, the Association have 
asked for the restoration of the old scale of Es. 450—25—750. They 
should be allowed a sca’e of Es. 450—25—500—30—710. 

13. One grievance which has been strongly pressed before us by 
representatives of staff associations is the existing disparity in status, pay 
and prospects between the ministerial staffs of the Secretariat and of the 
Attached Offices so far as the Superintendents and the pre-1931 entrants 
are concerned. They have argued that the responsibilities and nature of 
work of the ministerial staff of the Attached Offices are the same and in 
some cases the work in an Attached Office is of a specialised nature, and 
that the method of recruitment and standard of qualifications are the 
same. They further urged that Government when considering the revision 
of scales of pay in 1981, appear to have reeo,gnised the principle of partly 
in the two group of offices bv giving cqua’ pay. We are not greatly 
impresstd by tliis claim for parity. We feel that for a ministerial service, 
which does not enjoy gazetted rank, the status of a Class II service is 
unnecessary and if a change were required, we would recommend that 
Assistants wlttther in Secretariat or Attached Offices should be regarded 
as a Class III service, ihe post of Superintendent in the Secretariat alone 
remaining in the Clas^ II service. The principle which has been accepted 
for differentiation between Secretariat and Attached Offices is lhat the 
work in Ihe Secretariat is more difficu't and responsible generally and 
is also to some extent arduous. This v’ew has genera'lv been adopted in 
determ’nins’ the stren'^th of posts in Attafherl Offiees where the number of 
First Division or Assistants’ posts allowed is relatively much smaller than 
in Secretariat Offices. The continuance of the Second Division in Attached 
Offices is also in recovnit’on of the fact that much of the notmg and draft¬ 
ing work in Attached Offices is of a ’ower level than is required in the ease 
of Secretariat offices. Even when the question of the assimilation of 
rates of pav of clerks, stenogranhers and assistants was considered in 
connection with the revision of the scales of pav. it w.as recognised that 
the same uniform treatment could not be allowed to Superintendents in 
Attached Offices smee it was felt that the nature of the work and supervi¬ 
sion in the Secretariat required a higher calibre. In practice various rates 
of pav have been allowed to Superintendents in Attached Offices dependent 
on the importance and responsibih’ty of the work. 

14. We consider that in future the artificial distinction of status 
between Attached and Subordinate’ Offices should be abolished and any 
office considered important enough to be classed with the Secretariat 
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should be abso'rbed in the Secretariat. Since the gazetted status ol 
Superintendents in the Secretariat has been accorded to enable them to 
discharge duties which require such status, we are not impressed with the 
request for conferring similar status on Superintendents in other offices. A 
multiplication of the number of posts to which such a privilege is attached 
will merely lessen the value of ^zetted status. 

15. In regard to the post of Administrative Of&cers, it has been claimed 
that the responsibilities are as great as and in some eases are even greater 
than those of Assistant Secretaries to Government and ,ye,t. it is said, the 
pay allowed is lower. We consider that some differentiation between the 
two posts is justified en the ground that Assistant Secretaries carry higher 
responsibilities as they issue or communicate orders on behalf of the Gov¬ 
ernment while Admiaisiictlive Officeis merely function as office aides to 
the head of a large Department. Looking at the scales now obtaining in 
different offices for Administrative Officers, it is obvious that notwithstand¬ 
ing the identity of nomenclature, the responsibility of these officers is 
varied. We are therefore led to think that they cannot all be placed in 
the same category and it does not seem to us right to prescribe a single 
scale for such a variety of posts. We would accordingly recommend two 
scales for them: — 

(a) Es. 650—30—800; (h) Es. .500—30—710. 

Should it however be found that in any office the responsibility of the 
post now designated as Administrative Officer does not warrant his being 
placed even in the lower of the above scales, we recommend that the post 
be assimilated to the appropriate scale for Superintendents’ posts in non- 
Secretariat offices. 

16. One of the grievances of staff in the Attached Offices arises out of 
the fact that their prospects are less attractive than those available to 
Secretariat employees, though both are recruited through the same 
examination and persons who have secured higher rank have often been 
posted to Attached Offices. Even as between different departments of the 
Secretariat, promotion prospects are not equal and we do not feel justified 
in accepting any proposal for upgrading of posts in Attached Offices merely 
to ensure better prospects for entrants thereto. 

17. In Departments whose functions lie entirely in the Central field 
it would be best to separate the office of the executive head, even if it is 
located at the headquarters of Government, from the Secretariat proper. 
An artificial Secretariat status need not attach to an important executive 
head who should be free to deal with the Secretary or Minister. As the 
head of the department he would also be the Technical Advisef^ to Gov¬ 
ernment and all specialist' and research branches should be in his office 
and not in the Secretariat. In other cases where the functions^ of a 
department cover subjects which are partly or preponderantly in the 
provincial field, it may be necessary to have as adjuncts to the Secretariat 
proper, certain offices or branches for expert advice or assistance which will 
be repositories of specialised knowledge or information. The close contact 
of these offices with the Secretariat proper need in no way justify their 
treatment on a special footing distinct from the offices of executive heads. 
A great deal of the present discontentment among staff would- probably 
cease if the Secretariat proper is kept distinct from the other offices at Ihe 
headquarters of the Government not by upgrading all Attached Offices to 
Secretariat status but by removing the distinction between Attached and 
Subordinate Offices. Once the notion of derogatory status is removed 
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and the scales of pay of office staff whether they serve in a Secretariat 
Branch, or in an office of a Chief Executive Head at the headquarters of 
Government or in a local office are determined purely with reference to, 
the nature of the work; the qualifications required and the field of recruit¬ 
ment necessary for getting suitable personnel, the classification of staff 
will rest on a proper and rational basis. Equal grades of staff should 
carry the same pay in all offices but there is no justification for assuming 
that each office should have the same proportion of high grade, intermediate 
grade and lowest grade staff. The necessity for posts of any particular 
grade and the proportion of posts in different grades for each office should 
be determined irrespective of the status of the office. The principle 
should be that higher grade staff should be employed as little as possible 
on work which can be done equally or sufficiently well by lower grade 
staff. The work of routine clerks dealing with receipt, despatch, typing, 
etc., cannot differ much as between different offices. In the case of 
ministerial work covering referencing of papers, indexing, filing and dealing 
with routine correspondence, the scope for differences in pay would be 
limited; and the reason for variations, if any, would be that based on the 
necessity to get recruits from a wider field so as to ensure the best selec¬ 
tion. In respect of staff dealing with work involving the application of 
rules and regulations, making suggestions and work of a real Secretariat 
type, the variation will be greater. The quality of the supervisory staff 
■vviji difter considerably for the several types of offices. 

18. Taking all these factors into account, we suggest that the regular 
office staff should fall in the following grades; — 

Lower Division Clerk—> 

(i) Es. 55—3—85—4--125—5—130. 

(ii) Es. 61—3—85—4—125—5—130. 

(iii) Es, 68-4—120—5—170, 

The minimum qualification for the above scales should be not less than 
matricffiation. Scale (iii) w'ould apply to Lower Division Clerks in the 
Government of India Secretariat Departments as we assume that recruits 
to these offices will be of a higher quality. Scale (ii) would apply to 
Lower Division Clerks in offices of Heads of Departments working directly 
under the Government of India, e.g., the Auditor-General, M. A. G. 
Public Service Commission. Scale (i) would apply to the lowest grade 
of matriculate clerk in all other offices. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that these scales do not differ much 
from the scales now obtaining in a few of the Delhi Offices. But they 
are distinctly higher than the scales obtaining in some other offices and 
as we see no reason for this differentiation we have brought the lowest 
scales to the higher level. All grades of the clerical service will under our 
proposals draw a higher dearness allowance than they now get and most 
of them will benefit by our recommendations as to housing or house 
rent allowance. Finally, all clerks who draw a salary of Es. 100 or 
below will get an addition of Es. 10 to their basic salary (according to 
. ojir proposal in Part II, paragraph 72) when the cost of living index falls 
to 180. Taking all our recommendations together, their position will thus 
be substantially improved. 

Upper Division Clerk— 

Es. 80—5—120—E.B.—8—200—10/2—220. 

The minimuna qualification for direct recruitment to this grade should 
be a university degree. While the above was the majority view, one 
member yras of the opinion that there should be only one scale for all 
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Toutine clerks except in the Secretariat, namely, Es. 60—4—120— 5 —^150 
but that an initial pay of Es. 64 may be allowed for offices of Heads of 
Departments working directly imder the Government of India. Mr. Joshi 
and Sardar Mangal Singh propose that for Upper Division Clerks with 
a minimum initial entry qualification of a University Degree the scale 
should be Es. 100—6—160—8—^200—10—250. We are of the view that 
there should be no bar on promotion of lower division clerks to the upper 
division cadre provided they are fit and possess the requisite qualifications. 
In addition, when the upper division is' filled by direct recruitment’, 
those who have entered the lower division should, if otherwise qualified, 
be at liberty to compete for the upper division posts with some relaxa¬ 
tion of the age limit in their favour. As regards other categories of the 
ministerial staS, the position will be as follows:— 

Stenographers— 

Sacretariat—Junior . . . Rs. 160—10—330 

Senior . . . Rs. 250—10—300—15—450 

Offices of Heads of Departments 
wo'kiiig direotly under the 
Government Qi India, 

Other offices—^The upper Division scale for clerks, viz :— 

Rs. 80—5—120—8—200— 

10/2—^220 with a selection grade 
of Rs. 200—10—250 

Assistants—Grade I . . Rs. 160—10—330 

II . . Rs. 250—10—300—15—450 

Superintendents (i) . . . Rk. 530—30—710 

fii) . . . Rs. 400—20—500 

(iii) • • '. Rs. 2o0——15' ' 4 00 

(iv) . . . Rs. 200-15—440—20-500 

Scale (iv) would apply to S.A.S. Accountants in the Audit Offices and 
persons with similar accounts qualifications in departmental offices. 
Where practicable, this scale should be split up into two distinct grades, 
Es. 200—350 and Es. 350—500, the number of posts in each grade being 
fixed according to the duties in and requirements of each office. Scale 
(iii) would apply to Head Clerks or Superintendents in offices of Heads of 
Departments. Scale (ii) would apply to posts of Superintendents in 
important offices of Heads bf Departments working directly imder the 
Government of India. Scale (i) would apply to Superintendents of the 
■Secretariat. 

19. The staff of the Defence Headquarters have complained that civi- 
Ean posts in the headquarters have not so far been classified and they 
have pressed for such a classification being made on the same basis as 
in the Secretariat and for the grant of the same rates of pay as have been 
recommended for the Secretariat employees. They have also asked that 
a larger percentage of the staff appointments which are at present held 
by military officers should in future be reserved for civilian staff promoted 
from subordinate and ministerial ranks and that they should have rates 
of pay roughly equivalent to those allowed to military staff officers. 
There are at present as many as seven scales for even the clerical posts. 
We consider that as far as the Defence Headquarters is concerned, it 
may not be appropriate to treat it less favourably than the offices now 
■falling in the “Attached Offices” category. It will be for the Govern¬ 
ment to decide what percentage there should be in these offices of Upper 
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Division and Lower Division posts and what should be the rates of pay 
for supervisory posts (such as those of Office Superintendents and 
Supervisors) having regard to the scales we have suggested above tor tne 
Secretariat and ctlier headquarters offices. We think that there is force 
in the demand that there should be some opportunity for promotion from 
the ministerial ranks of Defence Headquarters to the staff appointments 
to the extent that such appointments are open to civilians, 

20. We have elsewhere made a general recommendation that the 
terms ‘subordinate’ and ‘inferior’ services should be redesignated Class 
III and Class IV and that Class lY service should be enlarged so as to 
include all persons whose maximum pay is not above Es. 60. The main 
categories of posts that would fall in the Class IV category in the Secre¬ 
tariat and the other headquarters offices are the following:— 

Category Old Scale New Scale 

Rs. Rs. 

Record Sortors . . 20—1—40 

Daftrioa . . . 15—I—r,5 IS—^—2C—1—30 • 

J emadars . . . 25—1—30 25 (fixed) 

D .ffada --1 . . . 17—1—22 19 (fixed) 

P' O.n—Grade I .'I 16—20 per oo;\t. 

II .>14—1/5—16 15—30 per cent. 

III . J 14—50 per cent. 

It was represented to us that it was iniquitous that record sorters and 
daftries should be planed in the same class as peons who may be generally 
illiterate, while employees with no higher degree of literacy, vie. : —^post¬ 
men and certain cadres of press employees are classed as ‘superior’. With 
the reclassification of posts according to pay and the abolition of the 
term ‘inferior’ a main source of grievance as between employees drawn 
from the same strata of life would be removed. Most of the associations 
who gave evidence before us complained that the rates of pay for inferior 
servants even before the 1931 revision were totally inadequate as a living 
wage. The Imperial Secretariat Record Sorters and Daftries Association 
and Attached and Subordinate Offices Record Sorters, etc. Association 
claimed a rate of Rs. 50—2—80 for junior record keepers at present 
designated as daftries and Es. 60—3—90 for senior record keepers at 
present called record sorters with a selection scale of Rs. 100—5—125 
for the latter, and regular channel of promotion of daftries to the selec¬ 
tion grade of record sorters. 

The Imperial Secretariat Jemadars and Peons Association and 
Attached and Subordinate Offices Peons and Jemadars Associations have 
asked that there should he only two grades in future, viz.: —Peons and 
jemadars on rates of pay of Es. 40—1—50— 1 \—65 and Es. 40—1^—65— 
.2—75 respectively. They have also asked for a house rent allowance 
of Es. 10. Their claim was supported on the basis that the present cost 
of living is about 286 per cent, of the pre-war cost and that for an 
average family of 2 adults and three children, the minimum living 
expense in Delhi at the present time is Es. 52 and even making allow¬ 
ance for any future fall in prices, the initial basic pay of Es. 40 would 
be necessary. The officers whom we examined as well as a number of 
non-officials who have replied to our questionnaire consider that in present 
conditions a minimum total emolument of Es. 60 would be necessary. 
We feel that in this case a mere reversion to the pre-1931 rates would 
not be ^sufficient as even those rates were low. For the reasons we have 
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given when discussing the question of minimum wage, we consider the 
following rates of basic paj will be appropriate to tliese categories; dear¬ 
ness allowance will continue as long as present price conditions prevail 
and a separate recommendation is being made for housing, etc.:— 

Category. Rates. 

Pi-o IS (ii icludlig DjifiFadars) . . Rs. 30—}—35 

Jemadars and Daftrios . . . Rj. 35—1—50 

R' :uoril Sorters or - Serdor Record 

Keepers.Rs. 40—1—50—2—60 

It will be remembered that this class of employees will get an addition 
of Rs; 5 (or even its. 10) to their basic pay when the cost of living index 
fells to 180. Mr. Joshi and Sardar Mangal Singh consider that instead 
of having a large number of such employees on poor scales of pay, it 
^ be better to have a smaller number on better pay.* We agree that 
It IS both possible and necessary to reduce the number of this class of 
employees. Recommendations to this effect are being made from before 
the days of the Llewellyn Smith Committee. Only two grades seem to 
us necessary for ordinary office messengerial staff in the categories now 
classed as ‘inferior’. It should be unnecessary to have many posts on 
the second grade (i.c., 35—50) of personal orderlies merely with a view 
to continue the present distinction in regard to such orderlies as are 
attached to higher officials. The grade of Ks. 40—60 is, in our view, only 
justified if the recruitment is made of persons with educational qualifica¬ 
tions approximating to the middle-school standard. 

21. As regards the superior posts in the Central Secretariat we under¬ 
stand that a reorganisation with a view to forming a Central Administrative 
Service is under consideration. Till the constitutional position in regard 
to subjects administered by the Union Centre becomes clear and the 
reorganisation proposals take definite shape, we feel that our i*ecommen- 
dations must proceed on the basis of the continuance of the existing 
system of recruHment to the superior posts in the Secretariat as well as 
to posts normally held by the staff of the ‘office’, i.e.. Assistants and 
Superintendents of the Secretariat Service and personnel belonging to 
the clerical services. 

22. In regard to posts of Under Secretaries and above, we consider that 
two courses are possible:— 

(i) to continue the present system of special pay ’ for personnel 

recruited from the cadre of an All-India Service or a Central 

Class I Service, or 

(ii) to fix a basic scale for all posts between the level of Under 

Secretary and Secretary. 

The present practice is to pay an Under Secretary Es. 300 or Rs. 150 in 
addition to his grade pay according as he holds a Junior or Senior scale 
post in his parent cadre and to a Deputy Secretary Rs. 400 in addition 
to his grade pay in his parent service. We prefer that even during the 

• These two members proposed tl e following sci les :— 

(1) Peons snd D. ffod irs .... Rs. 40—1—50—2—fiO 

(2) Jemadar end D'ftries .... Rs. 45—1—60 —2—70 

(3) Record Sorters and Record Keepers . Rs. 50—2—-70—3—85 
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continuance of the tenure system, the posts of Under Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary shall carry fixed scales of pay vie.: —:Es. 950—60^1,160 
for Under Secretary and Ks. 1,300—60—1,600—100—1,800 for Deputy 
Secretary. We would recommend the following scales of pay for poste 
•over the time scale:—• 


Secretary 

Additional Secretary 
Joint Secretary 
First Member, C.B.E. 
Other Members 


... Es. 3,000 
Es. 2,750 
... Es. 2,250 
..." Es. 2,750 
... Es. 2,500 


23. In regard to the Eailway Board, the ministerial and the lower 
staff would draw scales of pay on a par with those of Secretariat Depart¬ 
ments. In regard to ofBcers' posts, namely. Assistant Director, Deputy 
Director, Joint Director, Director, Member and Chief Commissioner 
respectively we make the following recommendations:—the first will be 
on a par with posts of Assistant or Under Secretaries while posts of 
Deputy Directors will carry an additional special pay. Posts of Joint 
Directors may be equated with the Junior Administrative Scale of Class 
I services. Posts of Directors should be. on a par with the senior Ad¬ 
ministrative scale, i.e., Es. 1,800—-2,000 which will be the same as for 
major heads of departments in the Eailway administration, while posts 
of Members and Chief Commissioner may be equated with the higher 
grades of Secretariat posts, i.e., Es. 2,750 and 3,000. 
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1. Indian Audit Department 

This seetion deals with the Accounts and Audit offices under the control 
of the Auditor General in India. The Military Accounts Department and 
the Railway Accounts Department .which are administered by the Military 
Accountant General and the Railway Board respectiyely ar^ dealt with in 
other Sections. 

2. The main function of the Indian Audit Department is to bring to> 
account and to audit the expenditure of all branches of the civil administra¬ 
tion. Though the Auditor General is under the administrative control of 
the Finance Department, his functions in regard to the audit of Govern¬ 
ment accounts are fixed by rules imder the Statute. According to its 
present organisation, the Department consists of the following branches:— 

(i) Civil accounts (both Central and Provincial) for which the 

Accountant General or Comptroller of each Province is respon¬ 
sible; 

(ii) Postal accounts, for which the Accountant General P. & T., who 

has a Deputy Accountant General fpr each postal circle, is 
responsible; 

(iii) Army audit, i'.e., the teat^widjfo^-AfeeM'-'aCCounts kept by the 

Military Accounts Department, for which the Director of 
Audit (War and Supply) is responsible; and 

(iv) Railway audit, which deals with the audit and accounts kept by 

the Railway Administration, for which the Director of Railway 
Audit, who has a Chief Auditor for each Railway, is respon¬ 
sible. 

The first two classes are combined audit and accounts offices while the last 
two are separated audit offices. Besides these, the Audit Department is- 
responsible for a certain amount of revenue and miscellaneous audit and 
for the audit of local funds accounts where such work has been entrusted’ 
to the Department by Provincial Governments. In respect of Forest and 
Public Works, the Department is also responsible for the training and' 
posting of accountants who are to assist the divisional officers in the main¬ 
tenance of initial accounts. 

8. At the head of the organisation is the Auditor General of India who 
has a Deputy Auditor General to assist him generally in the control of the- 
Department. The superior charges in accounts offices are nianned by the 
Indian Audit & Accounts Service which is a Class I Service recruited on an 
all-India basis. For minor charges in the Department, there is a Class II 
Gazetted Service which is filled by promotion from subordinate ranks. 

4. Prior to 1889, the gazetted cadre of the Department was recruited 
entirely in India; but in that year, European recruitment of four out of 
every nine vacancies was introduced on the ground that the supply of 
qualified officers in India was unequal to the demand. Since then, as the 
Mington Commission observed “The Indians in the Department have prov¬ 
ed their fitness and this was recognised in 1909 when it was decided <.hat 
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balf the appointments to be filled in future should be reserved for them. 
There are no grounds of policy which make it necessary to go to Europe 
nor are recruits required to possess technical qualifications which cannot 
be procured in India”. Since 1920, recruitment to the I. A. & A. S. has 
been exclusively Indian. 

5. The following represents the scales of pay that have obtained, from 
time to time, in regard to superior posts in the Indian Audit Department:— 



Fre-1914 Scales 

Bs. 

Scales suggested 
by Islington 
Commission 

Rs. 

Scales s.-’.nctioned 
in 1920 

Rs. 

Revised 

scales 

(Poat.1931) 

Bs. 

Auditor-General 

4,600 

4,500 

6,000 

6,000 

Controller of Currency 

3,000-126-3,500 

3,000-126-3,500 

3,000-126-3,600 

Since 

aboli.shed not 
prosci ibed 

Dy. Auditor-General 

... 

... 

3,500 

3,500 

Accountant-General— 

Class I . 

2,750 

3,000 

3,000 

2,000 

11 

2,500 

2.750 

2,250-100-2,750 

1,600 

III 

2,250 

2,250 

... 

.,. 

Class I General List 

1,500-60-1,800 

1,600-60,1,800 

1,600-60-1,800 

1,300 

Class II . . 

300-50-1,250 

60/iLLXiat) 

200 (Probation) 

50-1,.600 

350-60-1,400 

250-26-600 

-36-960 


6. We have explained in Part II the basis on which the pay scales, were 
revised after 1931. In regard to the Indian Audit & Accounts Service, the 
pre-1931 time-scale was a single scale and the revision of 1931 followed rhe 
same line. On the other hand, for some of the other services, like ti.e 
Railway Transportation Traffic and Commercial Services, Railway Accounts 
Service and the Telegraph Engineering Service a combination of time scales 
and grades was adopted. In practice, this combined system proved more 
attractive because of a substantial increase in the number of senior posts 
put on the graded system while deep dissatisfaction has been felt by mem¬ 
bers of the services carrying the single uniform time-scale because of the 
low initial pay and small increments. This is one of the main grounds of 
dissatisfaction among members of the I. A. & A. S., Imperial Customs 
and the Military Accounts Department. Another source of grievance is the 
fact that when the revision of scales of pay was carried out in 1934, ihe 
Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police and the other services under the 
Secretary of State were not brought into the scope of the revision and liie 
revision did not also aSect those who were recruited before 15th July 1931 
although they continued to do the same duties as officers on the new 
scales recruited after that date. 

7. The Ad Hoc Committee of Class I Officers on the revised scales ot 
pay argued before us that the rigid standards of demand and supply should 
not be applied in determining the remuneration of public servants. They 
claimed that the remuneration should be such as to allow a reasonable 
standard of comfort and amenities for the officer and his family on the 
same scale as those available to successful men in business or in other 
professions, and that until such time as the floor and a ceiling for earnings 
whether in Government employment or outside are enforced by .the State, 
it would be manifestly unfair to place Government servants at a distinct 
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•disadvantage. They contended that with the growing economic develop¬ 
ment of the country and with more outside avenues for emp.oyment for 
men with good qualifications, it was essential that remuneration for Gov¬ 
ernment services should be adequate if the service is to continue to attr.ict 
persons of the requisite calibre and integrity. In giving evidence before 
us they recognised the need for a less costly administrative system than llie 
present one but they maintained that they did not demand anything quite 
-at of step with earnings in the learned professions or in outside employ¬ 
ment in posts of comparable responsibiaty. While they were prepared to 
make some sacrifice ms-d-via persons seeking an avenue of pure personal 
profit in a business career, they contended that the civil servant ought to 
be assured of a decent standard of living throughout his care^ so as to place 
him above want and temptation. 

8. On the above premises, it was suggested that, on a proper rationalisa¬ 
tion of the pay structures, all posts in the Central Services, Class I, should 
be divided into four standard categories corresponding to the various stages 
of responsibility in an officer’s career, the stages of pay for each category 
being approximately the same in all services: —; 

(1) The unit charge or charge by a junior officer of a section of an 

office. 

(2) Group or semi-independent charge, t.e., charge of more than one 

section in an office, involving the supervision of work of other 

gazetted offibers, whether as head of a division or of a femall 

office. 

(3) Junior administrative charge or headship of a small department 

or a deputy head of a large department. 

(4) Senior administrative charge or headship of a major department 

or office. 

The scales proposed for these categories by some of the witnesses {Ad Hoc 
Committee of Class I Officers) are; •— 

(1) Unit charge—Es. 350—35—700—40—900. 

(2) Group charge—Es. 600 (5th year)—40—1,000—50—1,150—50/2 

—1,250. 

(3) Junior Administrative Charge—Es. 1,450—60—1,750. 

(4) Senior Administrative Charge—Es. 2,000—76—^2,300. 

The witnesses maintained that the above scales were not highly pitched in 
comparison with Provincial Class I scales where they had been revised, 
e.g., recently in the Punjab, and even at the top levels they were less than 
the basic remuneration of comparable appointments in industry (excluding 
special benefits such as bonus on profits). 

9. The Auditor General has stated “The 1931 scales were fixed at what 
proved to be the lowest point of the curve of steadily falling prices between 
the wars, very shortly before the recrudescence of militarism arrested this 
fall; they may also have been unconsciously depressed by the financial 
crisis of 1929-32 which suggested the need for rigid Governmental economy. 
They were therefore probably just barely adequate when they were intro¬ 
duced, but quickly falsified by events for all grades, especially for officers 
of the Indian Audit and Accounts Service who had to serve all over India, 
live in big cities, have very often to maintain two establishments and whose 
emoluments compare very unfavourably with corresponding employees in 
big business in the same locality. These rates closely followed the rates 
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tben adopted for the Indian Army and the Indian Police, the former en¬ 
joying amenities not open to civilians and the latter serving ■within onn 
pro'vince only”. We recognise the force of some of the above arguments. 

10. These points of view have been discussed at length when dealing - 
with the pay of Class I Services (Part II, paragraphs 52 to 54). Following, 
the scales then suggested (see Part II, paragraph 61) we recommend that 
the pay for the superior posts in the Indian Audit Department should be as. 
follows: — 

I. A. & A. 8. 

Junior Scale—Es. 350—350—380—380—30—590—E.B.—30—770— 
40—850. 

Senior Scale—Es. 600 (6th year)—40—l,000—l,000—l,050—l,050' 
-1.100—1,100-1,150 (22nd year). 

Junior Administrative Posts—Es. 1,300—60—1,600. 

Senior Administrative Posts: — 

(a) Posts of Comptrollers (now called A. G. Cl. Ill in senior scales)’ 

—Es. 1,600—100—1,800. 

(b) All posts equivalent to Accountant General (without any dis¬ 
tinction between the grades of A. G. Class 1 and Class II)— 
Es. 1,800—100—2,000. 

For the post of Deputy Auditor General, having regard to the fact that the 
present pay and status correspond to those of an Additional Secretary, we 
consider that a pay of Es. 2,750 would be appropriate. 

11. Some of the junior posts in the Department are held by promoted 
ofi&cers variously designated as Assistant Accounts Officers, Assistant Audit 
Officers, etc. They are a Class II service and are generally promoted from 
subordinate ranks. Officers of the Class II service are not generally liable- 
to transfer all over India. A suggestion has been made before us that as 
these Class II Officers do the same work as other junior officers of Class I, 
they could be amalgamated into the latter cadre. Witnesses whom we 
examined, however, have not been unanimous on the question of the- 
merger. They admitted that while such amalgamation was possible in^ 
regard to offices wher^ there is no difference in the nature of the work, there 
are real difficulties srfising out of differences in the method of recruitment 
and promotion and out of the liability to all-India transfer which would 
attach to a promotee to a Class I Service when he obtains the preferment 
at an advanced age. The general question has been discussed in Part II. 
We recommend that the Assistant Accounts Officers’ cadre be retained as 
a Class II service .and be allowed a scale of Es. 500—30—650—E.B.—30— 
800 in the general scale which we have suggested for the Class II services.. 

12. The ministerial staff of the Audit Department comprise the follow¬ 
ing grades:— 

(i) Superintendents—also called Accountants, Senior Accountants 

and Senior Auditors in different Accounts Offices. 

(ii) Divisional Accountants. 

(iii) Selection Grade Upper Division Clerks. 

(iv) Tipper Division Clerks, 
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(v) Lower Division Clerks including macliine operators, typists, oto. 

(vi) Stenographers. 

(vii) Eecord Clerks or Sorters. 

'The scales of pay for these posts are not at present uniform in all accounts 
‘Offices or in all stations. The variation is considerable as between the 
civil accounts offices located in different provinces. In certain branches 
like the Defence Test Audit and to a lesser extent in the case of the Rail¬ 
way Audit,, pay scales are on a uniform basis. A large number of associa¬ 
tions representing the ministerial and inferior staff of the Audit Depart- 
,ment gave evidence before us. 

13. The demands made by these staff associations are not uniform but a 
‘Copy of a resolution passed during the 22nd session of the All-India Audit 
.& Accounts Offices Conference held in Calcutta on the 8th June 1946 has 
been sent to us which sets out the demand put forth from time to time 
for the upgrading of the scales of pay in audit offices. The scales asked 
for are reprpduced below;—* 

S. A. S. . . . . . . Rs. 400-30-700 


Divisional Accountants . . . „ 280—20—500 

Stenographers . . . . . •210—20—450 with selection grade 

at Rs. 450—20—600 

Upper Division Clerks . . . „ 150—.15—450 with selection grade 

at Rs. 450—25—600 

Typists, Coniptometer Operators, „ 100—-6—150—10—300 with special 

Machinists. pay of Rs. 25 to Typists and 

Comptometer Operators and 
Rs. 40 for Machinists. 

Sorters 60—-4—160 

Before us the demand of some of these associations was pitched even higher, 
being Rs. 600—40—800 in the case of Accountants and Rs. 200—25—400— < 
25—600 in the case of Audit Clerks whom they preferred to call Assis*tants 
following the Secretariat terminology. Some of the associations further 
claimed parity of rate for all ministerial posts in the Audit Office with the 
Government of India Secretariat scales. Some of the non-gazetted em- 
plqfees’ associations have suggested what they would deem fair rates of pay 
for superior posts, e.g., Rs. 800—60—1,000 for Assistant Accounts Officers 
with special pays of Rs. 200, 300 and 500 in addition, for the Deputy 
Accountant General, Accountant General and Auditor General respectively. 
It was contended fey witnesses who appeared before us that the claim for 
higher pay for each category, vim .:—^Rs. 100—300 for clerks, Rs. 200—560 
for Auditors, Assistants and Upper Division Clerks and Rs. 600—800 for 
Accountants/Superintendents was based on the living wage criterion as 
disclosed in the budgets sent. But when the latter were subjected to 
scrutiny the ground was shifted and emphasis was laid on the similarity 
of the work for all categories vis-a-vis Secretariat employees. Witnesses 
contended that the hours of work and quality of work and its intricacies 
were as great if not greater in an audit office and that as far as routine work 
was concerned, indexing, typing, etc., the shades of responsibility were 
indistinguishable. The Upper Division Clerks it was emphasised possessed 
the same educational qualifications as Secretariat Assistants. We were 
impressed with the strength of the feeling against the existing low rates of 
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pay and the extent to which' it has been aggravated by differences in eniolu 
ments which are not fully justified by the nature of work or responsibility 
but we nevertheless think that their demands are too high. It was put to- 
the witnesses that their revised claims exceeded even the demands of the 
AU-India Accounts Offices Conference and the increases asked for, vim.: — 
a jump from Rs. 40 to Rs. 100 in the case of clerks and Rs. 45 to 200 in 
the ease of Upper Grade Clerks was too much and the rates which they 
had suggested for the higher ministerial yjost.s were not in keeping with the 
salary which they had proposed for the highest posts in the Department. 

14. The Auditor General has told us that “The scales beginning at Rs. 30 
or Rs. 40 which were introduced for the majority of ordinary clerks doubt¬ 
fully provided a living wage even before the last war. ^ The pay of clerical 
cadres needs permanent revision with a substantial increase of the minimum. 
On the standard of the pre-war level of prices, the minimum for the lowest 
grade clerks (i.e., the lower division clerks including machinists and typists 
in the Indian Audit Department) should be at least Rs. 60.” We agree 
with the spirit of the above remarks. We also found that in respect of the 
lower paid posts, even some of the pre-1931 scales required improvement. 
In recommending the improvement, we were however unable immediately 
to carry the minimum to the point suggested by the Auditor General. It 
seemed to us more urgent to provide a reasonable minimum for the large 
numbers of low paid posts before suggesting an increase in the pay of posts 
which were nearer the line mentioned by the Auditor General. We have 
also thought it preferable to provide relief for all these classes by waj of 
concessions under certain miscellaneous heads, like ‘house-rent allowance’, 
‘local allowance’, education allowance’, etc. We have accordingly recom¬ 
mended that for the present the clerical grade will be on a scale of 
E§. 55 —-8—85—E.B.—4—120— 5 —130 where the minimum qualification 
for entry is only matriculation. Since we have recommended dearness 
allowance on a liberal scale for these classes, we have thought it right to 
postpone a further increase in the basic scale till the cost of living comes 
down to 180. We have suggested that at. that stage a sum of Rs. 10 may 
be added to the basic salary of these classes of ministerial staff. Compto¬ 
meter operators may be allowed the same basic scale as lower division clerks 
with a special pay. Sorters or Record Clerks in Postal Audit Oflices, who 
are not required to possess the same minimum qualification, namely, 
matriculation, may be placed on a scale of Rs. 45—2— S5 —3—80 with some 
selection grade posts on Rs, 75—3—105. In the case of Upper Division 
Clerks, where the minimum qualification is a University degree, we have 
suggested a higher scale, vim. ;—Rs. 80—5—120—-E.B.—8—^200—10/2—-220. 
In regard to S. A. S. passed clerks, we agree with the Auditor General’s 
recommendation that they may be allowed increments of Rs. 10 per annum 
as against the present increments. Stenographers may be allowed the same 
scale as Upper Division Clerks. Those attached to the head of the department 
may be allowed eligibility to a selection grade of Rs. 200—10—300. Steno¬ 
graphers in the Auditor General’s Office may b^ on a scale of Rs. 160—10— 
330. 

15. Divisional Accountants Associations have complained that their 
scales of pay have virtually rem.ained the same between 1864 and 1931 
when they were subjected to a further revision. They stated, that the 
Accountants are all graduates and are recruited through a stiff examination 
and"given an intensive training before they are passed on to their new duties. 
Some of the witnesses argued that the position of Divisional Accountants 
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undei- the Code Rules is analogous to that of the S. D. 0. in his relatiCn to 
the Executive Engineers and the remuneration of Divisional Accountants 
should, therefore, be on a par with that of S. D. Os. on provin'cial scales. 
We are not impressed with this line of argument, since S. D. Os. with whom, 
the comparison is made are engineering graduates who have undergone ti 
costly and intensive training of four to five years and the qualification and 
experience required fov a Divisional Accountant are not in any way com¬ 
parable. It is clerks in the Divisional or Accounts Offices who are gejierally 
appointed Divisional Accountants. The Auditor General has recommended 
a scale of Es. 100 (during probation) 125—10—225—:E.B.—10—275—E.B. 
—15—350 for Divisional Accountants with a possible variation in the initial 
pay to suit Provincial Governments. We consider this range of pay reason¬ 
able but would recommend instead a scale of Es. lOO (during 
probation) 130—10—250—E..B.—15—;35.5 which more closely corres¬ 
ponds to one of the stajidard scales proposed by us. The 
Auditor General has also suggested that Divisional Accountants 
of the Office of the A. G. C. E. and junior Divisional 
Accountants in the P. lI; T. Department, who are liable to transfer througb- 
out India, should be on a scale of pay giving them an advairtage of Es. 25 
p.m. throughout the scales. He proposes that the Senior Divisional 
.Accountants of the P. & T. Branch should be on the present S. A. S. scaje 
up to the efficiency bar and get a similar addition of Es. 25 p.m. to com¬ 
pensate for the liability to transfer. We commend the proposals which 
would allow Senior Divisional Accountants of the P. & T. Branch a scale 
of Es. 200—15—850 with a special pay of Es. 25 

16. Regarding the Subordinate Accounts Service, the Auditor General 
has suggested a scale of Es. 200—-15—380—E.B.—15—500. There may be 
obvious advantages and there might be a better differentiation of pay accord¬ 
ing to responsibility if, as in the Railway and P. & T, Departments, there are 
two scales for the S. A. S., a junior scale of Es. 200—15—350 and a senior 
scale of Es. 350—15—380—20—500. Should there be any administrative 
difficulties in making a change in the Indian»Audit Department, the scale 
proposed by the Auditor General may be adopted. For uniformity, it is 
desirable that the same scales should also apply to personnel' in the offices 
of the Director of Railway Audit and the A. G. P. & T. and the offices sub¬ 
ordinate to them. The Auditor General recommended a slightly higher 
scale for personnel in his office and in the offices of the Director of Audit 
W. & S. and the offices subordinate to the latter. To avoid increasing the 
number of scales unnecessarily, we consider that a special pay may be 
allowed to superintendents or accountants in these offices. 

17'. In regard to inferior servants, we have received representations 
from a very large number of associations and a great many ofi these associa¬ 
tions have also given oral evidence before us. The minimum pay demanded 
has varied from Es. 35 to 50 in the Punjab, Es. 50 to 60 in Bombay, Es. 40 
to 60 in Delhi, Rs. 35 to 75 in Calcutta, with additional demands of (i) free 
house or a house-rent allow/ince of Es. 10 to 15, (ii) free education for 
children, and (iii) free medical facilities for family. In addition, witnesses 
asked for a concession in the nature of a travelling facility while on leave. 
Sofne of the civil accounts associations asked for rates of Rs. 45—2—65 or 
50—3—80 for inferior servants. Their demands were not correctly related 
to any proper index figure and a dearness allowance of Es. 20 to 30 was 
asked for in addition to the above rates. For reasons fully explained in 
Part II, we consider that a scale of Es. 30—^—^35 for Chaprassies, Peons 
and Daffadars, etc., and a rate of Es. 35—1—50 for Jemadars would be 
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appropriate. A scale of Es 4(>-l-5a-E.B.-2-60 would be appropriate 
for Daftnes or Eecord Suppliers.* Some of the allowances asked for (besides 
Par™II^ allowance) have also been recommended in paragraphs 76 tfo 93 of 


2. Military Accounts Department 

if Accounts Department work in regional offices 

under Contrdlers of Military Accounts who are subordinate to the Military 
Accountant General. The Military Accountant General is administratively 
under the direct control of the Finance Department. The staff of the 
Military Accounts Department belong to the following grades:-. 

• Pre-1931 Scales 

R‘». 


Class I Service— 

M.A.G. . 

Command Controllers 
Superior staff of M.A.D. 

Class II Service_ 

Superior staff 
D.A.Cs. 

S.A.S. . 

Assistant Accountants 
. Stenographers— 
M.A.G.’s OfRce . 
Elsewhere . 

Clerks 

Routine Grade Clerks 
Key Punch Operators 

Record Clerks . 
Inferior Servants— 
Record Sorters . 
Daftries 
Jemadars . 

Peons 


. 2,750 

• 2,250 

. 1,500-00—1,800 

. 350—50—1.400 

. 650—30—800 
. 210—20—4I0/E.B.- 
30—500 

. 115-10—225 

. 160—400 

. 115—10—225 

, 55—5—115/B. B_ 

6—170—6—200 

} 

. 23—1—50 

. 20—1—40 

. 15—1—35 

. 26—1—30 

. 14—1/5—16 


Post-1931 Seales 
Rs. 

2,000 

1,600 

1,300 

250—950 

450—15—600 

190—15—310/E.B.— 
15—400 

90—6—160/E. B.—6-180 

125—300 

100 — 10—200 

50—4—70/E. B.—6— 

150 

30—2—60/E.B.—2—70 
25—1—50 

20—1—40 

15—1/2—20—1-30 

25—1—30 

14—1/5—16 


2. The pay of the Class I Service which is recruited through the same 
examination as the I. A. & A. S. is on a level with the pay scales of that 
service. The only grievance that has been brought to our notice by the 
Military Accounts Officers Association is that the pay of a Command Con¬ 
troller is fixed at Es. 2,250 while the corresponding post of Accountant 
General carries a time scale of Es. 2,250—2,750 and enjoys a higher addi¬ 
tional pension. They have also expressed a sense of dissatisfaction on -the 
ground that higher and more liberal rates of pay have been given to non- 
Indians and army officers appointed to the Military Accounts Department 
during the war when permanent superior service officers on the revised scales 
had to continue on the scale of Es. 250 to 950. The Military Accounts 


•Note.— Mr. Joshi is of the opinion that the scales that he and Sardar Mangal 
Singh have suggested for Classes III and IV should apply to the Finance Depart¬ 
ment and all other departments. 
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Superior Service Of&cers Association have also asked for higher pay in view 
of the all-India character of their service; they laid stress on a special rule 
of the O. S. R. applicable to them (i.e.. Art. 447) under which a person with 
less than 20 years service is liable to be invalided out of service if he is not 
found fit for field service by a medical board. Both on the contingent 
liability for overseas service and the additional risk of premature loss of 
appointment, not to mention the risk during actual field service, the Mili¬ 
tary Accounts Officers argued that there was justification for their being 
allowed a higher rate of pay. 

One of the Military Accounts Non-gazetted Staff Associations have asked 
for the following rates of pay:— 


Rs. 


D.A.C8.M.A. 650—30—800—50 

— 1,000 

Acoountaats . • . . . . . • 400—25—600 

Aasistaat Aooountanbs ...... 200—20—400 

Graduate Clerks ....... 160—10—300 

Under-Graduate Clerks ...... 100—5—200—10 

—260 

Record Clerks ........ 60—3—80—4—100 

Daftries ......... 40—1—60 

Peons . ..35—1—60 

They have claimed that the minimum living wage of Rs. 150 for a graduate 
clerk is justified on the basis that it bears the same relation to the pay of an 
officer as the pay of an employee in the clerical Home Civil Services bears 
to that of a Lieutenant. Though the present scales of pay are generally in 
keeping with civil accounts office scales, the Military Accounts Department 
ministerial staff have complained that their sates of pay are less favourable 
than the rates allowed to Test Audit staff under the Auditor General who in 
fact are allowed higher pay on aecount of their peripatetic duties and all- 
India service liability while in the case of the lower grades of ministerial 
employees in the Military Accounts Department, ,the service is generally 
within the limits of only one Command. A claim for higher pay was also 
based on a comparison with Secretariat employees and a larger number of 
posts of Superintendents was asked for to upgrade Assistant Accountants 
who might reach the top of their gradt s and not find adequate opening for 
posting as Accountants. 

3. We have been helped by suggestions from the M. A. G. who kindly 
sent a reply to our questionnaire and also gave evidence before us. On the 
question of amalgamation of the existing Class II and Class I services, the 
M- A. G. was definitely against it. As regards pay scales, the M- A. G. 
stated that the scales proposed by him were devised to be on a par with 
scales for similar services and no specific additions had been made on 
account of risks and hardships incidental to service in the Military 
Accounts Department. He agreed that if a compensatory allowance was 
granted for the duration of field service and the danger of premature retire¬ 
ment was met by giving an enhanced pension on such retirement or by 
administratively finding it possible to provide a less^ arduous post for a 
person found to be medically unfit for field service, it would meet the 
special problems of the staff of his department. We commend these 
suggestions for consideration by Government. A further point which was 
strongly pressed was that there should be a proper parity in emoluments 
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between the superior civil services of his department and the scales pro¬ 
posed for Indian Commissioned Officers in future. We are unable to 
accept this suggestion. 

4. In the interest of uniformity, we would suggest that the scales of pay 
allowed for the Class I and Class II services and for various Class III and 
Class IV grades of employees in the Military Accounts Department should 
be the same as we have recommended to employees of corresponding grades 
in the Indian Audit Department. In regard to Class I posts, the grant of 
pay to Controllers of Military Accounts on the same scale as for Accountant 
General will remove a long standing grievance. As far as the lower selec¬ 
tion grade is concerned, we think that a scale- of Es. 1,300—00—1,600 will 
be adequate for the junior administrative posts in the Department and a 
higher grade of Es. 1,600—1,800 which we have proposed for certain posts 
like Controllers of Accounts in the Indian Audit Department will be un¬ 
necessary. In view of the responsibility attached to the post and its present 
grading, the post of Military Accountant General may appropriately carry 
a pay of Es. 2,250. Under the existing arrangements, there is this differen¬ 
tiation between the Indian Audit Department and the Military Accounts 
Department as regards the S. A- S. passed clerk, namely, that in the former 
he receives an additional increment in the scale which applies to Uppe!t 
Division Clerks w-hile in the latter the clerk who becomes an Assistant 
Accountant on* passing the examination gets a special scale. It . may be 
worthwhile con.sidering whether it will not be better that the practice should 
be assimilated to that in the Indian Audit Department. If it is not 
practicable, we would suggest a scale of Es. 100—10—250 for Assistant 
Accountants. 

8. Income-tax Department 

We next proceed to deal with the departments administered by the 
Central Board of Eevenue. The Board functions in some respects as a 
Department of the Government of India and hi others as a body subordi¬ 
nate to the Government of India. From the point of view of revenue, 
the Income-tax Department is now the most important. It is organised 
on the basis of Commissioners’ charges corresponding roughly to provin¬ 
cial areas. In the cities of Bombay and Calcutta where the 
volume and complexity of work is heavy, there are separate 
additional city chai-ges held by Commissioners. Similarly there 
are two special Central Commissionerships without territorial jurisdiction 
to deal with oases requiring special investigation. The Income-tax 
organisation has grown up enormously in the last two decades and parti¬ 
cularly since the introduction of the excess profit tax in 1940-41. 

2. Each income-tax charge consists of: — 

(i) The Commissioner of Income-tax ivho is the head of the area 

organisation, 

(ii) Assistant Commissioners some of whom deal with administra¬ 

tion and inspection and the rest with appeals. 

(iii) Income-tax Officers who are allotted specific assessment units. 

(iv) Subordinate executive staff such as Examiners of Accounts, 

Inspectors, • Surveyors, etc. 

(v) Office staff including ministerial and inferior staff. 

Since 1944, the Department has been undergoing reorganisation. The 
Income-tax Service was originally administered on a provincial basis 
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though controlled by Ihe Centre. The Officers belonged to a Class H 
service and their rates of pay corresponded ,generally to those of the 
provincial services. There was ordinarily no liability for transfer outside 
the provincial area. There was a certain avenue of promotion for Income- 
tax Officers to become Assistant Commissioners whose appointments were 
regarded as belonging to a Class I Service. There was also an avenue 
of, promotion for Assistant Commissioners to become Commissioners in 
the non-reserved posts i.e., posts which were not specially reserved for the 
I.C.S. or the ‘pool’. The reservation for the ‘pool’ is in efiect only a 
continuance of the reservation which was originally there for the I.C.S. 
The income-tax service is also one of the constituent services of tha 
‘pool’. In the reorganisation, the bulk of the income-tax service has been 
transformed into a Class I Service with two grades—I and II according 
to the importance of the work and the responsibility of the charge. A 
certain number of posts also continue as a Class II service and they are 
•classified as Income-tax Officers Grade III. The rates of pay of the 
•Class I Service at present correspond with the revised rates of pay in the 
Imperial Customs Service, with which the equation was made in realisa¬ 
tion of the fact that the Income-tax Department was not less important 
as a revenue service than the Customs Service. 

3. We have received from practically every association of Income-tax 
Officers and even from a large number of Commissioners of Income-tax 
representations complaining ttiat the continuance of a Class II Service 
for Income-tax Officers when the work performed by such officers is statu¬ 
torily of the same character as that performed by Class I Officers is 
derogatory to their status and responsibility. We accordingly examined 
the first Member of the Board—Sir- John SJieehy—on the question of a 
merger of the Class I and Class II Services which would virtually mean 
either a combination of Grades I and II in the senior scale with the 
present Class II as a junior scale or the retention of the Class I-^Grade 
I as a senior scale with a merger of the Grade II and the Grade III. 
We were informed that the two grades in the Class I Service were intro¬ 
duced on the suggestion of the Public Service Commission and the arrange¬ 
ment was found convenient because a direct entrant could not, without 
gaining further training and experience, be posted to any of the senior 
charges. It would also be impracticable to merge the Class II service 
as a junior scale in the Class I service sim* promotioir would then vir¬ 
tually become automatio instead of by .selection as at present. The 
difference between the class of work and the quality of work done by the 
ordinary mofussil officer who is attending to soipe small shopkeeper’s 
account and an officer in Bombay who is dealing with the highest class of 
lawyers and accountants in the country illustrates the kind of difference 
which exists between the nature of the charges held by Grade III and 
Grade I Officers. The differentiation between Grade I and Grade II was 
justified on the ground that it would constitute a better differentiation 
of responsibilities than the substitution of a single scale of pay with 
special pay attached to the heavier charges. At present the nature of the 
charges is determined on the basis of a yard stick which takes account 
of the nature and quantum of work and the kinds of assessment cases 
involved. On the basis of responsibility, there are roughly three kinds of 
charges, namely (i) the large circles where there is a volume of company 
assessments and E.P.T. work which require a very senior officer to handle 
it; (ii) a moderate sized charge like some of the big ofties; and (iii)-' 
•charges of minor importance. Grade, III officers are generally posted 
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onjy to the least important charges or are used to assist senior oftioera. 
In a sense, it was stated that they are really successors to the old- 
Aflsistant Income-tax officers though for certain statutory purposes it 
was found convenient to declare them to be lucome-tax Officers. The 
bulk of the departmental candidates have in the past been recruited from 
among the Examiners of Accounts, a category which will soon be 
abohshed, since it has been considered desirable to ensure that all 
accounts are scrutinized by a gazetted officer preparatory to assessment,. 
so as to avoid duplication of work. A certain amount of direct recruit¬ 
ment is also made and it is understood that in future almost 50 per cent, 
of Grade IH and 80 per cent, of Grade II Income-tax Officers will be 
recruited by competitive examination. The Federation of Inoome-tax 
Officers’ Association and represent-atives of certain local branches gave 
evidence before us. The majority opinion among them was opposed to 
the retention of the Grade III Income-tax Officers in the present Class 
II Service. We have carefully considered the question. In view of the 
detailed explanation vouchsafed to us by the Board and on the general 
grounds set out in paragraphs 23 to 29 of Part 11, we are satisfied that 
there is no justifiable grievance m allowing the Class II service to continue 
as at present.*' 

4. The Federation pressed for two overlapping scales for Income-tax. 
Officers—a junior scale—Ps. 300—800 and a senior scale Rs. 400—1,100. 
They asked generally for a soale of Es. 1,200—1,800 for Assistant Com¬ 
missioners and Rs. 2,000—2,500 for all Commissionei-s of Income-tax. 
The distinction now obtaining between junior and senior Commissioners 
was mentioned as a serious grievance. The Board agreed that there 
should be a fair parity between the three services under the Central 
Board of Revenue i.e., the Income-tax, Customs and Central Excise buh 
regarded the scales asked for by the Income-tax Officers as somewhat on 
the high side. It was explained by them that junior Commissioners’ 
charges were created just to make jurisdictions more manageable and 
keep down the cost as much as jwssible to Government. At the same 
time the constitution of the junior charges opened out more avenues of 
promotion for the service. The nature of the work which differ.s -in 
importance justifies the differentiation in pay, as for instance between the 
Commissioner of Income-tax, Bombay City, and the Commissioner, C.P. 
We substantially agree with the view of the Board. The differentiation 
between senior and junior charges exists in other departments, for instance- 
between the Accountant General, Bombay, and' the Comptroller, Sind. 
We therefore see no justification for placing all Commissioners’ charges on 
the same pay level. 

5. The Officers of the Board were of the view that it would not be 
possible to get officers of the right sort to carry out the work of heads of 
departments if the pay of Commissioners was brought down below Es. 2,000 
and they strongly opposed the suggestion that the country could afford to 
do with the second best on the ground that this might eventually give 
rise to corruption and bribery whatever the form of Government. Com¬ 
parison with other countries would not help they said, unless it could be 
shown that the standard of rectitude in the services was equally high 
notwithstanding the lower scales of pay. Attention was drawn to the 

• NoU. — ib. Hoasain Imam desirea to add that Senior officers who have held 
charge of important Btationa in the past end those who have held officiating^ 
charge of Grade I vacancies should not be relegated to Grade III Post?. 
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recent development in the U.K. to show that the pay in the administrative- 
grades should be sufficient to secure the best talent. In England 8ala,rie3- 
for the higher posts in this grade have been appreciably increased since 
the end of the war e.g., for heads of Departments by £500 (to £3,500) a,-, 
year; for Deputy Heads of Departments or Directors by £250 (to £2,500) 
a year. It was pointed out that in the present conditions m 
India so long as business houses were prepared to take Goyeminent 
servants offering much more lucrative terms and the only restraining influ¬ 
ence so far had been the refusal of Government to allow extravagant 
bonuses to count for exemption from E.P.T., it would be very difficult to- 
retain the best men for heads of Departments on a pay in the region of 
Es. 2,000 only. We have given these arguments their full weight. For 
the reasons fully explained in Part II we consider that the salary of heads 
of departments should be so fixed that the maximum pay should not 
normally exceed Es. 2,000. As regards the scales of pay for gazetted 
officers we feel that the rates of pay for officers in the Class I and Class- 
II services should be uniform with those we have suggested for the other 
Departments. The senior Commissioners’ charges may carry a scale of 
Es. 1,800—100—2,000 and the junior Commissioners’ Es. 1,300—60—1,600. 
The Class I time scale posts may be on scales identical with the Indian 
Audit k Accounts Service while the Class II Income-tax Officers (Grade 
III) may be on Es. 275—25—500—30—650—E.B.—30—800. The Assis¬ 
tant Commissioners’ charges cannot, in our opinion, be equated with the 
junior administrative charges (which in the Income-tax Department include 
the Junior Commissioners); but we think that they are more responsible 
than those of senior scale (Grade I) Income-tax Officers. We accord¬ 
ingly suggest a remuneration for Assistant Commissioners of Es. 1,000— 
50—1,400 as in the case of Deputy Postmasters General, provided that, 
the pay will be so fixed as to give an Income-tax Officer promoted as- 
Assistant Commissioner a minimum advantage of Es. 150. The Director 
of Inspection under the Central Board of Eevenue which is a post defi¬ 
nitely more important than that of a Commissioner of Income-tax should- 
ordinarily carry a pay scale not less than that of the senior Commissioner. 
Deputy Directors and Assistant Directors may be appropriately on the same 
scale as junior Commissioners, Assistant Commissioners and senior Iiicome- 
.tax Officers according to seniority and responsibility of the officer selected. 
In regard to the Statistical Branch and the Central Eevenue Chemical- 
Service, the gazetted posts may be classified according to responsibility 
as the case may require into one or the other of the following scales— 
Es. 1,600—1,800; Es. 1,300—1,600; and Es. 1,000—1,400 and Class I 
senior scale or Class I junior scale or Class II. For the ministerial and 
lower grade staff in the offices directly under the Central Board of Eevenue 
such as the office of the Director of Inspection the same scales of pay may 
appropriately apply as for similar staff in the offices of heads of depart¬ 
ments working directly under Government. 

6. Eegarding the subordinate executive grades, we feel that there 
should be less disparity than is now the case between the three services- 
under the Central Board of Eevenue namely the Income-tax, Customs- 
and Central Excise as well as between the staff of the same department 
serving in different provinces. Government havte quite recently sanc¬ 
tioned a scale of Es. 100—12(1-.—(probation)—130—10—250—E.B.—10——- 
300—12^—350 for the cadre of Inspectors (including Examiners and Sur¬ 
veyors). We suggest a scale of Es. 125 (probation)—160—10—330 and a> 
selection grade of Es. 250—15—400—20—for them. The senior posts^ 
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will be required only in more important of&ces. A claim was made before 
us that gazetted status should be conferred on Inspectors and Surveyore. 
We consulted the official representatives on this point and we agree with 
them that the grant of gazetted status would be undesirable as it would 
merely cheapen gazetted rank without giving any return in administrative 
efficiency. 

7. The evidence which has been laid before us reveals the existence of 
even greater disparity in the ministerial line than in the subordinate 
executive line of the three departments under the control of the Central 
Board of Kevenue. One of the principal associations which gave evidence 
before us—the C.B.E, Ministerial Officers’ Union, Bombay, emphasised 
the need for removing the existing anomalies and made suggestion^ for a 
proper rationalisation. They have suggested the following scales while for 
some of these posts the department have under consideration certain 
uniform scales which were recommended by a special officer appointed to 
examine the question :—. 

C. B. R. Ministerial Officers’ Special Officer’s 

Union, Bombay recommendations 


Category of post 


City Mofussil 


Re. Rs. 

300—20—500 200—16—360 Superintendents’or Supo r- 

visors Grade I—Head 
Clerk’s pay+Rs. 60. 


- Superintendents (including 
Head Accountants). 


Deputy Superintendents (in. 
eluding Assistant Superin¬ 
tendents). 


-Assistants (including Head 
Clerks). 


iUpper Division Clerks to in¬ 
clude senior clerks. 


250—16—400 150—15—300 


260—15—350 100—10—250 


Deputy Superintendents 
or Supervisors Grade II 
Head Clerk’s pay-t-Rs. 
30. 

Head Clerks :— 

Rs. 125—10—195—8— 
275. 


50—2—80—5—100* (in- 
eludes typists). 


100—8—180 60—5—100— 100—5—150—7—185—5 

—10—250+ —8—180+ —200. 

S. P. 50 25 S. P. 


; Lower Division Clerks includ- 100—8—180 60—5—100— 

ing junior clerks and weigh —10—250. 8—180 

Clerks. 

-Stenographers (including Substantive 
Comtists). Lower Divi¬ 

sion pay+ 

S. P. Rs. 60. 


60—5—100— 125—5—175—10—225 

8—180+ 

S. P. Rs. 25. 


-Typists 


100—8—108 
—10—250+ 
S. P. Rs. 25. 


60—5—100— 
8—180 + 

S. P. Rs. 10. 


: Sjienotypists ... .. •. 75—5—100—5—150. 

It was ascertained that the Bombay Association had, in proposing the 
above scales taken 1939 cost of living index as a baSe with reference to 
which present index stood at 250 and they had asked for cent per cent 
increase in the case of lower division and 50 per cent, in the case of higher 
ministerial servants. They argued that the rates they had suggested were 
determined on the basis of actual expenditure necessary and incurred to 
maintain the minimum standard of living. There was no margin for reduc¬ 
tion in the standard which far from allowing any possibility of saving drove 
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the employees into debt. The Departmental representatives on the other 
hand maintained that though the rates proposed by them were not 'rela.ted 
to any specific price level they were even in the present circumstances an 
adequate living wage if a separate dearness allowance was granted in 
addition. 

8. We also received a complaint from one of the associations that al¬ 
though some sort of assurance had been given to them that the pay scales 
for ministerial servants would be revised, Government had withheld passing 
orders in the case of the reorganisation of the ministerial establishment 
although they had implemented it in the case of gazetted officers and sub¬ 
ordinate executive establishments. They prayed for interim relief with 
retrospective effect. The first Member G.B.R. explained that the reorgani¬ 
sation of the Class I Service and subordinate executive services had been 
completed before the Pay Commission was set up, while the proposal re¬ 
garding ministerial staff had gone up to Government thereafter. He stated 
that it was presumably for this reason and as the Commission'are expected 
to deal with the revision of all ministerial scales of pay, that Govemmimt 
had deferred orders pending the report of the Commission. 

9. Other points made before us by witnesses, of employees’ associations 
were (i) that there should be only one entry grade namely that of lower 
division clerks; (ii) that there should be sufficient scope for promotion for 
every lower division clerk to the upper division and therefrom to super¬ 
visory scales wherein more posts were necessary; (iii) that there should be 
no direct recruitment of graduates to the upper division and any weight- 
age that may be given to them even in the lower division should be only in 
regard to initial pay without a corresponding benefit for purposes of 
seniority; (iv) that for adequate promotion there should be a ratio of 2 
upper division clerks’ posts for each lower division post and in fact the 
employees of the Income-tax Department ip. the lower division were now 
employed on work which could be classified as requiring to be done by an 
upper division clerk; (v) a proportion of the executive grades should also 
be opened for ministerial staff not as a matter of selection as at present but 
by right for men of proved efficiency which may be established by means of 
any.competitive test; (vi) that there are at present far too many posts in 
which persons have been kept on a temporary basis for many years. 

10. The Department seemed inclined to prefer uniform scales as they 
attached greater importance to uniformity within the Department than to 
correlation between Central Government employees serving in a ptovince 
and the corresponding categories of provincial employees. They also argued 
that it would be more rational to have only one basic scale for a class of 
employees and service in a costly area .would more appropriately be compen¬ 
sated by the grant of a local ailowance rather than by grant of a separate 
higher rate of pay. We agree with this view and are opposed to fixation 
of special new scales for Bombay and Calcutta cities as distinct from the 
general scales, since the grant oif special scales would result in anomalous 
pensionary benefits and administrative inconvenience in n cadre where there 
is a liability to transfer. 

11. As regards the scales of pay of the subordinate ministerial and in- 
lerior establishments which will be reclassified as Class III and| Class IV 
service, we consider that uniform rates are desirable as between different 
Central Government Departments. The rates that we have suggested in 
the case of the Indian Audit and Military Accounts Departments for Upper 
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Division clerks (graduates Es. 80—^220) and Lower Division Clerks and 
typigts (Es. 55—130), Eecord Clerks (non-matrio Es. 40—60), Notice 
Servers (Es. 35—50), Daftries and Jemadars (Es. 35—50), Peons (Es. 30—• 
35), etc., should apply to the Income-tax Department. We do not consider 
it necessary to have a separate grade of Assistants. Stenographers may 
be on the same grade as Upper Division clerks and a selection grade of 
Es. 200—10—250 for the cadre as a whole allowed in offices of Assistant 
Commissioners and Heads of Departments. A head clerk of an ^^verage■ 
office may be given a special pay of Es. 25 over the pay in the clerical grade. 
But a selection grade on a scale of Es. 250—15—325 may'be provided for 
some of the more important offices. Superintendents of important sections 
in a large office such as that of a head of a department may carry Es. 250— 
15—400 and there may be a certain number of selection posts on Es. 400— 
20—500. 

12. The fixation of the number of Upper Division posts and a decision 
as to the number and character of the supervisory posts which work in 
each office would justify must rest with Government. We are not able to 
make any specific recommendations in this regard but recognised that a 
higher proportion of upper division to lower division clerks may be justified 
in certain departmental offices. We were, however, assured thgt under the 
proposed reorganisation which is under consideration of Government com¬ 
plaints of under-staffing of offices, inadequacy of supervisory^ posts, ern- 
ployment of lower division men in upper division charges without addi¬ 
tional remuneration and delays in confirmation of temporary staff would, 
to a large extent, be obviated. 

13. Many of the witnesses of the ministerial and lower executive grades 
made a point that the T. A. rules afforded them little if any compensation 
for journeys on duty within the .n-mile limit of their headquarters. We 
appreciate that the work in this department as in other revenue earning 
departments must necessitate frequent journeys and we would like Gov¬ 
ernment to consider whether a more liberal system of conveyance allow¬ 
ance should not be introduced or in the alternative payments for such 
journeys could not be more freely met from contingent grants. 

4. Customs Department 

The Customs Department is one of the oldest departments under the 
administrative control of the Central Board of Eevenue. It is concerned 
with the levy of customs duty at the principal ports, namely, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Karachi and Madras. The work at the minor ports which nas 
first organised on a provincial basis was later assumed by the Central 
Government.- On grounds of eonvenienee, customs work in relation to 
these ports is done not by the Collector of Customs of the principal ports 
but by the Collectorates of Central Excise and Salt. The consequent inter¬ 
relation of work renders it all the/more important that there should be fair- 
parity between the staff of the Customs and Central Excise Departments. 

2. At the head of tie customs organisation at each major port is the 
Collector of Customs under whom there are Assistant Collectors. The 
Customs Department consists of two main branches (i) Preventive, which 
is occupied with the prevention of smuggling and the inspection of baggage 
and (ii) Appraising, which is responsible for the valuation of cargo and 
levy of duty. The office proper includes the Statistical, Audit and other 
Miscellaneous Branches. Each major port has a laboratory to enable it 
to deal with the analysis of dutiable commodities. 
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3. The Gazetted Officers of the Customs Department who control and 
supervise its work are drawn from the Imperial Customs Service and it 
being a ‘pool’ department, a reservation of posts also exists for members 
of the ‘pool’. The rates of pay of the Imperial Customs Service (both old 
and revised) correspond to those of the Indian Audit & Accounts Service 
and recruitment is made in the same manner. We have received no repre¬ 
sentations from the Imperial Customs Service but are aware of the fact 
that the existing revised scales of pay have been felt to be inadequate 
particularly in the case of new entrants to the service who have to work in 
the costlier cities in India carrying a responsible charge. In our view the 
same basic scales of pay as we have suggested for all other Class I Services 
should apply to the Imperial Customs as well. Government must deter¬ 
mine which of the posts on the cadre of the service should be declared as 
senior charges. When this is done, the special allowance attached to certain 
charges like Assistant Col'ector, Preventive should disappear. The Collectors’ 
pay should be on a scale of Es. 1,800—2,000, no special grade being neces¬ 
sary for one senior Collector as at present. The post of Director of Inspec¬ 
tion which will probably be common to the Customs and Central Excise 
will in view of its importance carry a pay scale not less than that of a 
Collector of Customs. This is what we have suggested for the analogous 
post on the income-tax side. A point to be observed is that the maximum 
of the time scale of the Imperial Customs Service has always remained 
slightly higher than that of other services, mainly because there is no inter¬ 
mediate junior administrative grade between the time scale and the post of 
a Collector. So long as this position continues, we recommend that a 
person who reaches the maximum of the ordinary time scale, namely, 
Es. 1,150 of the Imperial Customs Service, and does not on account of lack 
of vacancies obtain promotion as Collector should be permitted to draw 
three more annual increments of Es. 50 extending the time scale to 
Es. 1,800. This corresponds to the advantage we have given to certain 
Eailway services like the Medical Service. 

4. We have received representations from the Appraising, Preventive 
and Mdnisterial Branches of all the Customs Houses and representatives of 
these Branches from the two principal ports—Bombay and Calcutta—also 
gave oral evidence before us. Their evidence disclosed the same lack of 
uniformity in pay scales and even in designation of categories of posts 
between different ports as we have observed in regard to the diSerence that 
exists between the different revenue departments mter se. The Appraising 
Staff Association represented that Appraisers should be designated a Class 
II Service and allowed gazetted status. In Bombay where there are 
Exahiiners, their request included the absorption of the Examiners into 
the grade of Appraisers. The rates of pay asked for were; — 

Bombay Galottffa 

Principal Appraisers . . . Re. “rOO—'36—'1,050 Rs. 950-—1,260. 

Appraisers .... Rs. 350—.25—.475—.RS—. Rs, 400—■35—540 

30—776 —40—1,100. 

Examiners or Junior Appraisers . Rs. 200—16—'350—EB—' 

25—610. 

Gazetted statue was claimed on the basis of the importance and respon¬ 
sibility attached to the posts. The representatives of Bombay Appraisers 
however preferred to retain the right to draw overtime earnings if the 
admission to gazetted status would "withdraw this benefit. The scale of pay 
claimed was described as not only justified on the basis of a permanent rise 
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in prices but as also warranted by the necessity to keep an ofBcer like an 
Appraiser above need and temptation. The Bombay Association had fixed 
their scales on a stabilisation index figure of 175 while the Oalcutta 
Appraisers had adopted 200 as their basis. The Appraisers claimed dearness 
allowance in addition to tlie scales proposed. A complaint was made that 
although permanent vacancies existed officers were kept on an officiating 
basis for years together. 

In regard to the classification of these posts we see no sufficient reason 
for changing the present position. Principal Appraisers who will possess 
gazetted status may be on a scale of Es. 500—30—650—E.B.—30—^^770— 
30—800 in*all ports. We propose a uniform scale of Es. 230—15—275— 
E.B.—25—500—E.B.—2;')—625 for Appraisers in all major ports. 

In regard to Examiners in Bombay \ve have been informed that they 
merely do the work which in Calcutta is done by Preventive Officers and 
as they are not responsible for making any appraisement of value, their work 
is different from that of Appraiseir. We, therefore, consider that a scale 
of Es. 125—125 (probn.)—160—10—250—E.B.—10—350 which we recom¬ 
mend for Preventive Officers will be adequate for Examiners also. A 
selection grade of Es. 280—15—400 may also be provided. 

5. The representatives of the Preventive Service asked for higher rates, 
of pay as below; — 

Bombay Calcutta 

Chief Superintendent . . . Ks. 800 . . . . "j Rs. 250— 20—450 

Superintendent .... Ba. 500—25—675 . . —30—750—EB 

Inspectors . . . . . Rs. 400—20—-500 . , . —50—• 1,000 for 

Deputy Inspectors (Preventive Officers) Rs. 250—15—370 . . the entire ser- 

Sub-Inspectors (Assistant Preventive vice with spe- 

Offleers) ..... Rs. 120—8—200 . . V cial pay of 

* Rs. 250 for 

Inspectors and 
Rs. 400 foi- 
Chief Inspec- 
J tors. 

Preventive Inspectors . . . Madras Rs. 350—30—800 

Preventive Officers .... Do. Rs. 250—20—550 

There was a general desire that Class II Government servants of the Pre¬ 
ventive Service should have gazetted rank. The Bombay representatives 
explained that the rates of pay proposed by them had been based on the 
Provincial Police scales as their duties were similar; and in view of the 
day to day contact between the Preventive Service and the Police, they 
urged that their pay and status should also be the same. The Calcutta 
representatives vehemently opposed the continuance of the present over¬ 
time arrangements. They complained that they had reached a stage at 
which they could stand no more overtime. It has always been recognised, 
they argued, that the basic emoluments of preventive officers were fixed 
rather low at the time of the previous revisions by taking into account the 
opportunity for earning overtime. They maintained that they had pitched 
their pay scales as high as they had done because they wished the overtime 
system to be discontinued. The Bombay representatives seemed satisfied 
as regards the earning of overtime and their chief grievance was the con- 
thmanee of the grade of wharfingers in respect of which the present status 
and rates of pay were regarded as totally inadequate. Lack of proper 
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acsommodation, absence of adequate house-rent allowance and of convey¬ 
ance allowance were also grievances voiced before us. Increases in the 
uniform and rummaging allowances were also demanded. The official wit¬ 
nesses whom we examined (Messrs. Greenfield and Hardaker) 
agreed that overtime earnings had very likely been taken into account in 
fixing the pay scales of the Preventive staS. They, however, felt that the 
complete abolition of overtime would neither be feasible nor desirable in 
the circumstances in which the Customs Department had to work and they 
thought the hardships of the Preventive staff of Calcutta were not as serious 
as they were sought to be made out. They agreed that the earnings in the 
shape of overtime and rewards were sometimes excessive and it was desir¬ 
able to do away with the system of rewards which was bad for service 
morale. They were of the opinion that the rates of pay asked for by the 
Staff Associations were definitely too high. Mr. Greenfield did not accept 
the comparison of the work of Preventive Officers with that of the Police 
but suggested that a parity between the Customs and the Central Excise 
was a more urgent need. On the suggestion about the abolition of the class 
of wharfingers he maintained that as work differs from one port to another, 
and work done in a dockyard port like Bombay is different from that in a 
river port like Calcutta where all ships have to be manned, it would be 
hazardous to abolish the present system without further careful enquii’y 
both on grounds of greater cost as well as loss of revenue. Having due 
regard to these considerations we regard the following rates as suitable for 
the executive staff:— 

Class 11 Service — 

Chief Inspectors ... Rs. 500—30—650 -with 

special pay of Bs. 76 
for Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Inspectors Grade I.Rs. 325—25—550. 

Class 111 — 

Inspectors Grade II (corresponding to present Preventive 

Officers).Rs. 125—125 ( Probn.)— 

160—10—250—EB—10- 
—350.' 

Inspectors Grade IJJ —■.Rs. 68—4—120—EB—5 

(corresponding to present Assistant Preventive Officers —.170. 

or Wharfingers). \ 

It will be observed that we recommend uniform scales' for all ports except 
in the case of the Chief Inspector in whose case it will not be possible to 
adjust the number of posts to the extent and responsibility of the work. 
Officers of the Preventive Service will, as at present, be eligible for over¬ 
time allowances though we recommend that the hours of overtime working 
should be reduced to the extent it is administratively possible by employ¬ 
ing an adequate number of staff.* 

6. The general side of a Custom House has two other categories of 
gazetted posts, namely the Auditor and Chief Accounts' Officer. These posts 
are open for promotion from lower ranks. Considering that a scale of 
Es. 500—30—650/30—710 would be suitable for these posts, they should 
fall into Class II Service. 


*Mr. Anthony considers the scales proposed represent little, if any, improvement 
on the post-1931 scales. He recommends for Grade I Inspectors a scale of Rs. 400— 
25—650. For Inspectors Grades II and III He suggests the scales of Es. 150—10 
(Probn.)—160—1O-2S0/E.B.—10—375 and 75-^-4—175 respectively. 
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7. The Laboratory has the following type of posts for which we propose 
the rates indicated below: — 

(1) Ohemioal Examiners Grade I .... Bs. 600—40—1,000—1,000 

—1,050—1,030—1,100 

—1,100—1,160. 

(2) Chemioal Exammers Grade II ... . Rs. 350—850. 

(3) Assistant Chemioal Examiners .... Rs. 276—.23—600—'30—• 

690. 

(4) Chemical Assistants Grade I . . . . . Rs. 250—10—300—16— 

450—26/2—500. 

(5) Chemical Assistants Grade II . . . . Rs. 160—10—-330. 

(6) Laboratory Attendants ..... Rs. 40— -2 —60. 

Rs. 60—3—76. 

8. Regarding the ministerial staff of the Custom House which consists 
of Superintendents, Deputy Superintendents, Upper & Lower Division 

■Clerks, Stenographers, etc., and the lower staff, i.e., comprising Daffadars; 
Jemadars, Peons, etc., we recommend the same rates of pay as have been 
suggested for similar staff belonging to Class III and IV Services in depart¬ 
mental offices. 

For the Boat and Launch Establishment and outdoor inferior staff we 
suggest that the rates which we have reconunended for Jemadars and 
Peons respectively may be applied to the semi-skilled and unskilled cate¬ 
gories while for skilled workers scales of Es. 40—2—60, Rs. 60—3/2—^75 
• and 75 —3—105 may be found appropriate. 

6. Central Excise 

The Central Excise, Salt and Opium Branches under the C. B. R. 
have had several transmutations and they have been considerably 
expanded during the last half a century. The Salt and Excise Depart¬ 
ment was originally administered by the Provincial Governments, except 
in regard'to the operations in the Salt Mines of the N.-W. F. P., Punjab, 
Rajputana and Central India. The latter were under the control of the 
Northern India Salt Revenue Department which bifurcated "about ten 
years ago when the charge became unmanageable. The customs work in. 
minor ports was added, to the task of the Collector of Salt Revenue and 
after the introduction of provincial autonomy. Salt became differentiated as 
a purely Central subject. As and when new Central Excise duties were 
brought on to the Statute Book the work of administering the new Acts 
was also transferred to the various Collectors of Salt and Excise. Opium 
continued to remain under a Special Agent till recently when steps were 
taken to assimilate this post with the Central Excise Department, 
Allahabad. 

2. The laijest position is that there are 5 Co’lectors of Central Excise 
and Salt with headquarters at Madras, Bombay, Delhi, Allahabad and 
Calcutta. The head of each regional organisation is the Collector. Till 
recently there was little uniformity in regard to the conditions of service 
of the staff and officers working under the Collectorate. The rates of pay 
in each province followed the provincial scales and regrouping of areas and 
the formation of new Collectorates brought to the fore the necessity for 
standardisation of designations. The substantial amount which is now 
■derived as revenue from Central Excises also renders it important that the 
Tseiwice should be properly organised and efficiently maintained. We 
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understand that a special staffing enquiry has been made and tlie re¬ 
organisation proposals are under consideration. The Govenment 
representatives who appeared before us have informed us that this re¬ 
organisation will remove many of the existing anomalies and bring about 
greater uniformity and efficiency. A basis of normalisation which has been 
suggested is the equation between similar posts in the Central Excise and 
Customs. On the merits of such equalitarian treatment we do not feel 
-competent to comment as we are not fully .seized of the nature of the duties 
and responsibilities of the different categories of posts in the two Depart¬ 
ments. Staff associations have vehemently protested before us about the 
inequality in treatment between staff serving in the three sister branches 
of the same revenue administration. Ordinarily an up^ading will be 
justified only if the existing scales are unfair or the upgrading is expected 
to result in increased efficiency. Some representatives of the Centeal 
Excise staff have also drawn cemparisons between their conditions oi 
service and those of the provincial excise staff which are stated to be more 
attractive. This might be so in certain provinces but in some of the other 
provinces such equation will bring no advantage to the Central Service. 
The official witnesses were inclined to argue that even for lower executive 
appointments, uniformity of pay throughout the Department was of great 
advantage from the point of view of administrative cemvenienoe since the 
limits of the present collectorates extended beyond provincial boundaries 
and the work done by Central Excise staff differed both in nature and 
responsibilities from that done bv Provincial Excise staff. The proposals' 
made by the official representatives which are stated to be under the 
consideration of Government are as below:— 

Category of post Seales proposed 

Bs. 

Collector . , . ... 2,00(V—100—3,800 

By. OoUeetor.As already fixed, ».o. 1,000—10(^1,800. 

(By seleotion from whole field of Asst, Ool- Delhi should have one. 
lectors). 

Asst. Oolleotpr ..... 38(1—378 (Prohn.)—300—38—800—•38“^ 

(By direct recruitment and promotion 980—80—-1,080. 

through F. G. from Superintendent). 

Superintendent (By promotion through 380—18—800—-30—600. 

P. C. from Inspector Ist Class).. 

Inspector Ist Class (By promotion from 160—10—-300—EB—10—300. 

2nd Class). 

Inspector Ilnd Clctss (age limits 19-20) . 100^-8—140. 

3. We agree that there should be an attempt at rationalisation both in 
regard to the categorisation of posts as well as in regard to the rates of 
pay. The present rates of pay granted to executive subordinates, in 
particular, have been extremely low and are a source of discontent— 
typical scales being as below: — 

Rs. 


* Supervisors . . ... . . 30—1—46. 

Inspectors . . . • . . . 70—140. 

Dy. Superintendents .... 160—-260.' 
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iWitneeses emphasised that the qualifications required from recruits fmd 
tile nSture and variety of duties performed demanded a considerably 
higher scale of emoluments. 

4. As far as Glass I posts are concerned, we think that there should 
be ho differentiation between Central Excise on the one side and Customs 
on the other. The major charges of Collectors will accordingly carry a 
scale of Es. 1,800—100—2,000. If any of the Central Excise Collectors’ 
charges are relatively lighter than others like the charge of Junior Commis¬ 
sioners of Income-tax, we would recommend their relegation to the pay 
level of the latter i.e., Es. 1,300—60—1,600 so as to avoid a natural 
source of discontent. In regard to the pay of Deputy Collectors we feel 

that it should merely be a senior scale appointment in the Class I scale 

with the scope to go up to Es. 1,300 as in the Customs Service. The 

Assistant Collector will be an officer on the junior scale of Class I. We 

assume that the number of senior scale posts in the departments will be 
so fixed as to secure a balanced cadre. 


5. In regard to the posts of Superintendent and Deputy Superintendent,. 
Inspectors 1st and 2nd Class etc., we recommend that the scales of pay 
should fairly correspond to the rates we have recommended for the Prevent 
tive Service in the Customs Department, It seems unnecessary to equate 
the post of Superintendent with that of Chief Inspector; a scale of 
E^ 276—25—500—E.B.—30—650 is accordingly recommended as the post 
will be a gazetted one in the Class II service. Deputy Superintendents so- 
long as the charge is retained, on the basis that they will be promoted 
from Grade I Inspectors, may get Es. 260—15—350. For Inspectors 
Grade I, a scale of Es. 125—125 (Prob.)—180—10—300 would be adequate. 
If posts of Deputy. Superintendents are abolished spme posts on that scale 
may be retained as a selection grade for Inspector Grade I. For Inspectors 
Grade II we recommend a scale of Es. 80—4—120—5—170. 


6. As far as the ministerial staff and outdoor establishments are con¬ 
cerned as also in the case of the categories now styled ‘inferior’ we 
recommend that there should be no variations from the terms allowed in, 
the case of similar staff in other Central Departments like Customs, 
Income-tax, etc. Some of the strongest grievances we have heard relate 
to the employment of a large body of staff on seasonal basis from year to 
year and the retention of a large number of employees on a temporary 
basis for a long time without any chance of confirmation. A further 
complaint was that chances of promotion from the ministerial to the 
executive line through which alone opportunities of further advancement 
could be opened were totally inadequate. In regard to the first two 
complaints we were assured that the present staffing enquiry which is 
being conducted will remove the cause of the grievances. In regard to 
the last point, however, the official representatives were of the view that 
there were at present far too many officers of the ministerial calibre who 
had gravitated to the executive side and such a feature was not in the best 
interests of administration. While appreciating the force of the objection, 
for the time being, we think that in the long term interests of the -service, 
fair opportunities should be provided for the promotion of persons of merit 
up to the 5th or 10th year of service, say up to the age of 36 on passing a> 
departmental test if necessary. * 
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T, In regard to the technical slaff of different grades worldng in the 
Sidt Sources, the following are the main grades:— 

OUu» I — 

Q«aeral Manager 

Ohief Mining Engineer . ' . 

Addl. Ohief Mining Engineer . 

Electrical & Mechanical Engineer 

Okus JI-^ 

Iiabour Welfare Officer 

Asatt. Electrical Engineer . 

We understand that in view of the Board having imdertaken’ the produc¬ 
tion of Tgypsum for the fertiliser scheme and for other reasons, the whole 
question regarding salt production will shortly come under review by 
Government and a drastic reorganisation of the technical personnel might 
.take place. In the circumstances we consider it unnecessary to make 
detifiled recommendations; but Government would ^doubtless be able to 
fix salaries for permanent posts on the analogy of the scales we have 
recommended for comparable posts in other departments, and with due 
regard to the conditions of work in the salt sources. Thus, for subordinate 
technical staff like Power Station Supervisors, Mechanical Supervisors, 
Electrical Supervisors and Overseers, Construction Overseers, etc., the 
rates which we have suggested for similar staff in the Eailway Department 
and the 0. P. W. D. may furnish a suitable indication. Other sldlled and 
semi-skilled staf^ like Mistries, Electricians, En^ne Drivers, Wiremen, 
Power House Dnvers, Turners, Carpenters, Tinsmiths, etc., may be fitted 
into one or the other of the workmen's grades which we have suggested 
i.o., Es. 35 — 50; 40^60; 60—75 ; 75 —105; 90—120 accordiig to the degree 
of skill possessed. 

8. The Central Excise Officers Association of the Delhi CoUectorate 
have represented about the hardships to which employees are subject 
when working at salt sources which are isolated areas with no facilities or 
amenities of any kind where ,most of the work has to be carried on out of 
doors and the heaviest work invariably falls in the summer months. They 
complained about the withdraw:}! of certain concessions in the matter of 
housing, water, and electricity which they had formerly enjoyed. They 
also pointed out that the same hardships fell to the lot of personnel 
engaged on the Tobacco Excise Scheme since the tobacco season also 
coincided with the hottest months of the year. It was stated that the 
conditions of touring were most exacting and no facilities existed and that 
the present travelling allowance rates, particularly the daily allowance, 
were inadequate for touring officers; and it was suggested that a liberal 
conveyance allowance should be granted to such officers. These hardships 
appear to extend to officers, to executive subordinates as well as to lower 
grade personnel. We brought these hardships to the notice of the Member 
of the Board in charge of Central Excise. We think that some at least of 
these complaints represented real difficulties and they deserve sympathetie 
oonslderatimi. 


Bs. 

1,150—1,400 (Old). 

__ I r 

1,000 (Bev.). * 

1,000—1,400. 

800—1,000 

700—26—060. 

400—'20—■OOO'l Bevised scales. 
360—600 J 
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6 . Central Eevenues—Cuemicai. yBKViCE 

The Central Board of Revenue maintains a number of Laboratories in 
the different Customs Houses as well as in the Opium Factory at.Ghazi- 
pur besides a control laboratory at the headquarters of Government. At 
the time when the Customs administration was under the Provincial 
Governments, the latter employed their own chemical analysers for testing 
samples etc. for purposes of appraisement. When the wort was taken 
over by the Central Government and the tariff became complicated in 
its application, the Government of India decided to start a laboratory in 
each Custom House. As there was at first no idea of having a separate 
service of Chemists the rates fixed for chemists are on a haphazard basis 
at each port. The Central Control Laboratory came into being on 
account of the necessity to resolve conflicting decisions taken by different 
Custom Houses and to co-ordinate the results of the analysis of samples. 
As reorganisation took place only after 1931, the revised scales of pay 
were in the background in fixing the pay of all posts with the result that 
we have received complaints that not only are the scales of pay inade¬ 
quate for the class of work done but there is great variation between the 
scales allowed in the C.B.E. laboratories and those prevalent for. similar 
categories of posts with comparable qualifications and responsibilities in 
other departments. 

2. The Chief Chemist of the C.B.E. Control Laboratory who gave 
evidence before us furnished an array of convincing data in support of 
his plea that all scientific services should be placed on a uniform basis. 
He argued that though the Customs Laboratories were not designed to 
'do research work and were concerned more with problems arising from 
day to day routine analysis of samples, it w'ould be invidious to distin¬ 
guish between the work of scientists whether working in an institution 
conducting pure research or dealing with the problems of applied science 
•or employed in teaching as a vocation. He pressed that the Chemical 
Examiner and the Assistant Chemical Examiner should be placed in Class 

I and Class II respectively while Chemical Assistants (non-gazetted) 
should be placed on a level with similar scientific assistants in other 
Departments aiil Laboratories. 

3. As we have already indicated in an earlier chapter, we recommend 
that the post of Chief Chemist should carry the same scale of pay as the 

head of a smaller department i.e., Rs. 1,600—100—1,800 while posts of 
Chemical Examiners in the Class I Service, must be allocated on ihe 
basis of the volume and importance of the work, into junior or senior scale 
•charges. Gazetted posts of Assistant Chemical Examiners will be a Class 

II service on a scale of Es. 275—25—500—E.B..—30—650. In regard to 
the non-gazetted posts of Chemical Assistants provided the qualification 
is not less than a research degree two grades of Es. 160—10—330 and 
Es. 250—10—300—15—450—25/2—500 should be adequate. 

Eor ministerial staff, the scales may be similai to those obtaining in 
the office of the Director of Inspection which is directly under the' Cen¬ 
tral Board of Revenue. As regards the minor grades such as Laboratory 
Attenders the scales which we have recommended elsewhere vim -.— 
Es. 40—2—60 and Es. 60—3/2—75 should suffice. 

7. Security Printing Press, Nasik 

The Security Printing Press, Nasik, also houses the Currency Note 
Press and the Central Stamp Store of the Government of India. Up to 
1862, Indian postage stamps were printed by the Survey of India fonm 
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plates made at the Calcutta Mint but later a London firm obtained a 
contract for the work which continued until 1924. As a result of investi¬ 
gations made in 1923, the Government of India decided to open a Secu¬ 
rity Press in Nasik and the Press came into existence by the end of 
November 1925. The Central Stamp Store was added to the Press in 
1028. The Store distributes the products of the Press to over 600 Trea¬ 
suries spread all over India and Burma and also holds reserve stocks for 
the purpose. In 1926, the Security Press also took over the printing of, 
eurreney notes which, since 1861 when currency notes were first issued, 
had been printed on behalf of India by the Bank of England. The Depart¬ 
ment of the Press which uses the letterpress method for adhesive postage- 
stamps, post cards and band rolls etc. and lithograph for bank notes, 
imprest stamps, cash certificates, etc. comprises a number of technical 
sections besides the regular ofi&ces. 

2. The Security Printing India Staff Association have represented that 
as the Press is a unique one of its kind in India, which, turns out producta 
comparable to those produced by security concerns in Britain and America, 
ttie standards of remuneration of workers should be judged on a special 
basis. They have complained that the Government salaries are below the 
market value of these categories and the revised scales are totally fit- 
adequate. We have also received representations from various groups of 
employees of the press. These representatives have suggested 
itiat the minimum wage cannot be less than Es. 60 and pay scales for 
further higher grades should conform to market conditions. One of the 
suggestions was that a Trade Board comprised of an equal number of 
representatives of the workers and employers should determine the ques¬ 
tion of wage differentials looking to the labour and skill involved in 
different occupations. Further demands were that piece-work rates should' 
ensure a guarantee of reasonable minimum on the time basis and over¬ 
time work should be abolished. ^ A' demand has also been made by the 
Control staff that quarters should be provided rent-free for all workers and 
on the analogy of working as a commercial concern parity of service bene¬ 
fits has been claimed with railway employees on matters such as Provi¬ 
dent Fund, Gratuity, etc. 

8. The principal categories of permanent posts in the Press are the 
foHowing;— 

Rs 

Olatt t— 


Master, Security Printing 

Deputy Master 
Assistent Master 
Deputy Controller 
Assistant Controller 

Oiats II — 

Head Engraver . , 

Ekigraver 
Labour OflSoer 
Head Engineer & Senior Supervisor 
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. 2,000—200—3,000 (old)/1,500—100— 

2,600 (new). ■ 

. 1,000—60—1,400. 

► 60b“'26—OOO—30—900. 

. . 800—30—1,450 (old)/660—1,000 (new> 

. 360—600. 

. 700—50—1,000. 

. 700—60—900 (old)/550—26—800 (new) 
400—20—600. 

600—25—760. 
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OUutlll- 

* 

400—40—800 (old). 

Supervisors . 

, , , . — — — ■ ■ ■ 

J uaior Supervisors 

350—20—590 (Rev.). 

200—550 (old). 

Assistant Supervisors 

200—340 (Rev.). 

100—300 (old). 

Chief Inspector 

100—180 (Rev.). 

750—50—1,000 (old). 

Inspector 

440—640 (Rev.). 

200—660 (old). 

Assistant Inspector 

200—440 (Rev.). 

100—300 (old). 

Chief Warder 

100—270 (Rev.). 

. 175—200. 

Head Warder 

. 70—160 (old) ; 60—135 (Rev.). 

Warder 

. 41—46. 

Timekeeper 

. 76—160 (old) ; 50—125 (Rev.). 

Office Superintendent . 

. 250—660 (old) j 160—280 (Rev.). 

Head Clerk 

. 170—230 (old) ; 150—200 (Rev.). 

Accountant . 

. 200—600 (old) ; 200—400 (Rev.). 

Storekeepers. . 

. 300—400 (old) ; 260—400 (Rev.). 

Asstt. Storekeepers. 

. 100—300 (old); 100—230 (Rev.). 

Stenographers 

. 160—200 (old) J 80—166 (Rev.). 

Clerks .... 

. 60—200 (old): 40—176 j 60—130 ; 

Havildars , , , 

, and 40—80 (Rev.). 

. 10—21. 

Office Peons 

. 16—20. 


The majority of the Labour staff are on daily rates of pay, wages being 
regulated in accordance with a schedule of rates the Master possessing 
delegated powers to vary the scales within limits. 

4. Consistently with what we have adopted as ceiling leveb for .^sala- 
ries, the pay of the Master cannot be greater than Es. 1,600—2,000 which 
is what we have suggested as the range for the heads of the larger 
departments. Deputy Masters may then be on the scale of Es. 1,000—80 
—1,400 which we have recommended fer Deputy Heads of certain 
departments, such as Dy. P.M.G. In view of the technical qualifications 
and the training required, we agree that the posts of Assistant Master, 
Deputy Controller and Asstt. Controller . should, be treated as Class I 
posts being classified as senior or junior scale according to responsibiliiy. 
In regard to the technical posts of Head Engraver and Engravers we note 
that their present pay scales are higher than the maximum for Class II; 
but we do not deem it necessary on this ground to recommend any ^ange 
in the glassification. It may however be proper in the case of some oi 
the Class III posts like Supervisors, Chief Inspector and Inspector to 
place them on scales falling within the range of Class H in which case 
suitable scales would .be for Supervisors Es. 350—^25—500—30—650, for 
Chief Inspector Es. 500—30—650—30—-710 and for Junior SupervisOTs 
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«ad InspectorB—Bs. 200—15—320—20—500. The pay scales lor A«- 
'Countants and ministerial staff may be fixed on the lines of the scales 
suggested for the Audit Department while for ofi&ce staff belonging to 
■categories how designated as ‘Inferior’ and Warders, etc. a suitable guide 
may be the scales for similar staff in the Customs Department. In regard to 
Labour staff, we consider that for semi-skilled, skilled, and extra-skilled 
workmen, the principles we have suggested elsewhere should regulate 
their remuneration and the scales indicated for similar categories in the 
Mint might be found.appropriate. 

5. A main complaint was that a large proportion of the staff are kept 
•on a temporary basis though many of them have served for more than 
10 years. Our general recommendations on this point made elsewhere will 
govern this matter. As regards daily rated workers, our recommendation 
has been that as far as possible they' should be employed on a monthly 
rated system and should be given all the privileps available to monthly 
rated employees. The question of putting unskfiled labomr on a graded 
system or time scale has also been considered elsewhere and we have 
suggested a scale of Es. 30—35. The representative of the Security 
Press Union alleged that there was a high incidence of tuberculosis among 
workers in this Press on account of the conditions of work obtaining there. 
He could not however give any statistics or medical opinion in suppwt 
of this allegation which surprised us the more as Nasik is generally regard¬ 
ed as one of the healthiest areas in the Bombay Presidency. We ques¬ 
tioned the Labour Commissioner of the Government of India on this point 
and he too was not aware of any such complaints having been brought to 
his notice but promised to look into the matter. As the allegation has 
been made, it deserves to be examined and if it proves well founded 
appropri.ate remedies must be adopted. 

8. Mints 

From the days of the East India Company there were Mints in th* 
three Presidency Towns. After the Madras Mint was closed down, all ttie 
work was done in the Bombay and Calcutta Mints. The Head of the Mint 
is the Mint Master who is a B.E. Officer. The two Mints comprise the 
following branches:— 

(i) Office under an Accountant; (ii) Bullion Department; (iii) Melt¬ 
ing Department; (iv) Mechanical Department under a Works 
Manager; (v) Stores Department; and (vi) Warders Depart¬ 
ment under the Superintendent of Watch and Ward. 

The increase in circulation of coins, both silver and alloy and of small 
coins, necessitated an expansion of the Calcutta Mint, but this had, 
however, to be deferred on account of the transfer of a portion of the 
Mint to Lahore during the war period. The Lahore Mint is now being 
transferred to Calcutta. 

2. The Mint Workers Union, Bombay, contend that the existing 
standards of remuneration for all grades of workers are inadequate and 
have made the following demands;— 

(a) that Government should first determine the minimum hving wage 
wWch would satisfy the minimum requirements of an im- 
skilled employee; 
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(b) that the minimom wages of the employees belonging to other 

categories should be so fixed as to bear a definite relation to 
the minimum wage of an unskilled worker dependent upon, 
the nature of work and responsibilities, hours of attendance, 
skill or special qualifications, risks undertaken, etc.; 

(c) that the scales of pay should be on time scales with annual 

increments; 

(d) that all employees should be on a monthly rated, basis; 

(e) that there should be no racial, communal, national or any 

other discrimination in the matter of salaries. 

Taking Es. 60 as the minimum living wage for the imskilled worker in 
Bombay, the Union suggested the following scales for various grades (rf 
Mint Workers:— 


Unskilled employees 
Semi-skilled employees 
Semi-skilled Supervisory employees. 
Skilled employees & Ministerial staff 
Skilled Supervisory & Ministerial staff 


Rs. 

60—3—75. 

65—4—85. 

90—5—180. 

100—5—160—10- 
325—25—800. 


•300. 


They also asked for free accommodation for all employees or house-rent 
allowance at 20 per cent.- of pay in lieu thereof. 

3. The Mint Master, Bombay, has also suggested an upward revision 
in the scales of pay of all categories of Mint employees on the basis that a 
substantial part of the rise in the cost of living since the revised scales of 
pay came into force (which were inadequate even when they were intro¬ 
duced) will now be of a permanent character. He has suggested that 
any fixation of pay should take note of the fact that with the growth of 
business and industrial activities in India, Government are no longer the 
main employing agency but have to compete with private firms and 
undertakings particularly in regard to technical staff. We indicate below 
the main categories of staff employed in the Mints, their present scales of 
pay, the Mint Master’s proposals and the scale of pay which we- 
recommend:— 


Present 


Ola»* I~ 


Mint Master 


Re. 

2,000—3.000 (old) 


R— 1,500—100—2,500 

1,250—1,'760 or 1,000- 
50—1,500 (old) 

Dy. Mint Master.- 

Rr- 1,000—50—1,400 
500—1,200 (old) 


Chief Assayer 

Clast 11— 


ft— 500—1,000 


Deputy Assayer 
Works Manager 
Refinery Super- ') 
intendent (or) *. 
Dy . Works f- 
Muiager. 


450—750 (ft) 
600—800 

600—800 


Mint Master’s 
Proposals* 

Rs. 


1,750—2,750 


1,200—1,700 


1,200—1,800 


600—700 

1,000—1,200 

1,000—1,200 


Commission’s 

recommendation!" 

Rs. 

1,600—100—2,000 


1,000—60—1,400 


1,000 —60—1,400- 


590—800 

600—1,150 

590—800 


] ft—530—650 
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Preeent 

Mint Masters 
Proposals* 

Commission’s 

Reoommendatlonsf 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Labour OfHoer 

R—400—600 

500—700 

400—25—500— 

30—680. 

Artist Hnerraver . 

R—550—800 

800—1,000 

650—800 

Hhllton Regis- f 500—710 

tear - 

1 R—400—600 

Ola»* JII <b IV (Subordinate)— 

700—900 

530—710 

Assay Superinten- 
te^ent. 

-600—660 

R—400-^806 

600—750 

530—880 

Assay Asstt. 
Superintendent 

R—260—450 

250—510 

200—460 

R—125—860 



Aooountant 

480—550 

700—600 

600—710 

• 

R—300—500 



Dy. Accountant 

A Dy. Bullion ■ 

• 250—350 

300—600 

200—460 

Registrar. 

200—300 



Sngineers and 
Melters. 

280—680 

R—220—500 

320—860 

326—660 

Asstt. Rngineer.s 
A Melters. 

160—250 

R—120—250 

175—259 

160—250 

Dograver—I 

120—180 


160—225 

II 

80—115 


90—5—120 

in 

60—75 


60—3/2—75 

Bullion Keeper 
Dy. Bullion Keep 
er. 

660 (old) j 450 (R) 

- 200—250 

150—200 

500—650 

160—345 

450—590 

160—300 

Warder 

300 (old) ; 260 fR) 

400—600 

300—400 

Head Clerk 

- (R = 

130—200 

110—160 
= Revised Seales). 

160—84.5 

120—220 

160—300 

Clerks 

50—230 

R—60—160 

100—240 

55—180 

80—220 (s.a. 

Jemadar 

40—46 

70—76 

Havildar 

36—40 

65—70 

\ 36—60 

Naik 

30—36 

56—60 

J 

Peons 

26—28 

50—58 

30—36 

CSieokera 

24 


30—36 

Unskilled Work- 
kars. 

-/16/- to 1/2/-p.d. 


80—36 

iSemi-skilled 

. 1/2/-to 3/4/-p.d. 


35—60 

40—60 

60—106 

Skdled 

1/6/- to 5/- p.d. 


40—60 

60—105 

90—120 

120—160 


*The proposals of the Mint Master seem to be based on considerations the- 
market vaJne of the categories and contemplate complete absorption of dearness allowancoi 
They also assume that overtime will be allowed to all non-gazetted staff as at present. 

+Mr. Hossain Imam considers that the scales for Chief Assayer and Deputy CJiief 
Assayer should be Bs. 800—1200 and Rs. 500—750 respectively. For labour officers- 
ke would recommend the scale of Rs. 300—20—^700. In regard to Ihe clerirad scales, 
ke is of the view that the scale of Rs. 80—220 should be reserved for graduate clerks 
^y. There should be only one scale of Rs. 160—300 for Head Clerks to which grade- 
eierira who are only matriculates should not ordinarily be promoted. 





PABT III 


4. For some of the posts in Class III, it will be seen that the scales 
of pay recommended fall in the range of Class II e.g., Superintendent m 
the Assay Department, Accountant, Engineers and Melters. In proposing 
the scales of pay we have made a reasonable allowance for the overtime 
and rent concessions^which non-gazetted staff will forgo on promotion to 
Glass n carrying gazetted rank. We have also kept in mind as far as 
possible the scales for technical staff on the Eailways. In view of the 
allowances which will be drawn these pay scales should be found adequate 

6. In regard to ministerial staff, and categories of office staff at pre¬ 
sent styled ‘inferior’ we recommend that the- Mint should be treated on 
the same basis as any other departmental office of the Central Government. 
We are not in a position to appraise the skill required of various catego¬ 
ries in the Mints and as in the case of the Eailway Workshops and other 
Government undertakings, we recominend that the pay ranges should, 
according to the degree of skill required, be as follows;-— 

Rs. 


Unakilled . , 

Unskilled Supervisory 

Semi-skilled . . 

Skated . 

Highly Skilled 


. 30 — 1/^35 

. 36—1—60 

f36—1—60 
. J 40—-3 — -00 
(_60—3/2—75 

f40—2—60 
. J 60—3/2—75 
[75—3—105 

./ 90—6—120 
\l35—6—185 


The last two categories are particularly required in the Mint where we 
are told that there are grades of highly skilled employees commanding a 
high market value. These scales are recommended in place of the pre¬ 
sent system prevailing in the Mints where all the workmen are on daily 
rates. Both the Mint Master and the Mint Workere Union have stressed 
the fact that increments in pay of skilled employees are justified by 
prevailing market rates. On the other hand, it must also be realised that 
while bringing them on monthly rates, with fixed time scales, daily 
rated employees will stand to gain considerably not only in regard to pay 
but also in regard to other service benefits such as leave, holidays, re¬ 
tirement benefits, etc. Since the pay scales which we recommend are 
supplemented by dearness allowance and other allowances where local 
conditions justify them, the total emoluments would be quite adequate. 


6. Mint Workers.—We were informed that all the workers in the 
Mint are temporary and remain so for their entire service. We wonder 
why it has been so. The representative of the Mint Workers Union 
admitted that a system of retiring pension had recently been introduced; 
but if, as complained these employees do not have the privileges similar 
iio thoTO enjoyed by permanent employees in the matter of leave, paid 
holidays, ete., the system requires alteration. The demand for one 
month’s privilege leave, one month’s sick leave on full pay, two 
months leave on half pay and 20 days casual leave made on behalf of 
Mint Morkers however appears excessive. We have dealt with the case 
of leave terms and retirement benefits to industrial staff and temporary 
■employees in Part II and our suggestions therein will be appropriate to 
“the case of Mint Workers. 
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1. Railways 

1. In tracing the evolution of the pay structure and pay scales obtaining 
in the Indian Railways, it is not necessary for our purpose to refer to the 
state of things that existed prior to 1919-21. Some information relating to 
the earlier history will be found in Annexures XVIII and XIX to the report 
of the Islington Commission. At the time of that Commission’s visit, onljr 
three of the main lines of railway in India were being worked by the State, 
namely, the North-Western, the Eastern Bengal and the Oudh and Rohil- 
kand; the remainder, although subject to the controlling' authority of Qov- 
pmment, were administered b> their own Boards of Directors and did not 
accordingly come within the scope of the Commission’s enquiry. At the 
time of the Whitley Commission’s Report (1931), it has been stated that 
seventy-two per cent, of the total route mileage was owned and forty-five 
per cent, directly managed by the State. Today, all Class I Railways are 
owned by the State and managed by the State. There have been factors 
peculiar to each railway, turning on the territories through which it passed, 
the climatic and other features of particular areas, the variations in the 
earning capacity of the railway according to the nature and extent of the 
traffic available and the industrial and intellectual progress of the different 
areas which the railway traversed. 

2. The superior establishment of the Railway Services comprised two 
main heads, the Engineering Establishment and the Revenue Establish¬ 
ment; the latter consisted of the Management, Traffic, Locomotive, Carri¬ 
age and Wagon, and Stores Departments. Though the Railway Branch of 
the Public 'Works Department of the Government of India had been abolish¬ 
ed in 1905, a considerable measure of connection and affinity between the 
Public Works Department and the Engineering Branch of the Railways 
continued to subsist even at the time of the Islington Comnaission’s enquiry. 
The Commission made recommendations calculated to increase the recruit¬ 
ment of Indians in India to the different branches of the Railway Service, 
though it was thought that for certain Departments suitable recruits could 
not be had in India in any large number. They prescribed different scales 
of pay for those recruited in England and for those recruited in India. But, 
as in the ease of the Indian Civil Service, they permitted the continuance 
of the practice of applying the same terms as to salary, leave, etc., to Indians 
as well as to Englishmen when recruited in England by the Secretary of 
State. A time-scale of pay had been adopted for the Engineering Depart¬ 
ment even before 1912; the graded system was in force in the other Depart¬ 
ments. But as the number in each grade was not fixed and officers got 
regular promotion from grade to .grade every two years, the Commission 
observed that the grading was practically equivalent to an incremental scale. 
Except in the case of the Engineering Establishment and of the Traffic 
Department of the Revenue Establishment, the Commission did not find it 
necessary to recommend any increase of emoluments. 


3., When passing orders on the Commission’s recommendations, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India came to the conclusion that in view of the change in 
economic conditions brought about by the first world war and in order to 
attract and retain suitable recruits, an improvement was necessary in the 
salaries of the officers not only of the Engineering Establishment but also of 
the Superior Revenue Establishment. It was also decided that in lieu of 
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two separate scales of pay for Europe-recruited and India-recruited Engi¬ 
neers recommended by the Commission, there should be one basic scale of 
pay for all, the Europe-recruited men receiving in addition overseas and 
technical allowances. In the Traffic, Locomotive and Carriage Sections 
also, it was decided to introduce one scale of pay for all and to give the 
Europe-recruited officer overseas allowances in addition and also technical 
allowances to Locomotive and Carriage Officers recruited in Europe. As 
regards Stores Officers, it was decided to place them on the revised scale for 
Enigneers but without overseas and technical allowances. The scales 
thus decided on and introduced in 1921 (with effect from 30th August 1919) 
were as under:— 

Assistants.—Junior scale Its. 300—50—900 (with no increments in 
the 6th and 8th years of service). 

District Officers.—Senior scale Rs. 550—50—^1,300 (with no incre¬ 
ments in the 5th, 8th, 15th, 21st and 23rd years of service). 

Deputies.—Varying from Rs. 1,750 to 2,150 for the Engineering and 
Agency Departments, Rs. 1,750 to 2,000 for Traffic and Mech. 

Heads of Stores Department.—Varying f!rom Rs. 1,500 to 2,000. 

Chief of other Departments.—Varying from Rs. 2,750 to 3,000 for 
Engineering. Rs. 2,300 to Rs. 2,500 for Traffic and Mech. 

Agents,—Bs. 3,500. 

In addition to the above Civil and Mechanical Engineers received a techni¬ 
cal pay of Rs. 75 per mensem and Europe-recruited members an overseas 
pay varying from Rs, 150 to 250. 

4, It is unnecessary to refer to the recommendations of the Lee Com¬ 
mission, except to say that at that time there was the usual-controversy and 
difference of opinion as to the expediency or otherwise of having the same 
scale of pay for Indians and non-A.siatics. But, in the end, the basic pay 
was retained at the previous level, both for Europeans and for Indians. The 
technical pay of Civil and Mechanical Engineers was amalgamated with their 
basic pay as recommended by the Commission, There were one or two 
other minor changes before 1931 to which it is unnecessary to refer here. 
The Accounts Department of the Railways had been transferred to the 
control of the Finance Department in 1911. From 1st April 1929, 
“Accounts” were separated from “.Audit” on the State Railways and a 
new Service known as “The Indian Railway Accounts Service” was estab¬ 
lished with the following scales of pay: — 

Junior Accounts Officers.—Rs. 300—50—850, 

Senior Accounts Officers.—Rs. 800—50—1.350. 

Deputy Chief Accounts Officers and Depiity Controller of Railway 
Accounts.—Rs. 1,500—60—1,800. 

Financial Advisers and Chief Accounts Officers.—Rs. 2,200—•100— 
2,500. 

Controller of Railway Accounts.—Rs. 3,000 (3,250 for some time). 

5. The Railway Services in India seem to be classified as follows:—Class 
I Services include all superior services recruitment to which in India i,s 
effected through the Federal Public Service Commission; Class II Services 
include Lower Gazetted Service filled by the promotion of deserving sub¬ 
ordinates, Assistant Accounts Officers. Assistant Medical Officers and 
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Superiiitendeiits in the office of the Kailway Board. As already stated, 
the proposal to abolish the Lower Gazetted Service is under con¬ 
sideration. The non-gazetted staff on Railways are divided roughly into 

Subordinates and Inferior servants, the distinction resting on a pay basis. 
“Administrative” posts include all gazetted posts of a status higher than 
what are known as senior scale posts. They are divided into junior adminis¬ 
trative posts and senior administrative posts. Executive gazetted posts 
are also divided into Senior Scale posts (such as Divisional-District Officer) 
and Junior Scale posts. This last expression being reserved for Claes I 
officers, 11 generic expression “Assistant Officers” is said to be in use to 

include Class IT officers who normally do the same kind of work as the 

Junior Scale Officer. As regards the Subordinate Services, the Railways 
seem to have a variety of designations and the Railway Board do not seem 
to favour any drastic change in this respect. We do not, however, see any 
difficulty in the way of their using the description Class III instead of the 
expression “Subordinate Service”. Class III may of course be sub-divided 
in any manner that the Railway Services may require. The Board are 
agreeable to the abolition of the expression “inferior servants”; the lowest 
category may, therefore, be described as Class TV. 

6. During 1931-33, the scales of pay suffered a reduction in the Railway 
Department, just as in the other Services. One of the principles then adopt¬ 
ed seems to have been that incremental scales should be provided only in 
the earlier years of service, during which a young officer was becoming more 
■valuable as he gained practical experience. No increments were to be pro¬ 
vided in administrative posts; but three grades were provided in the Senior 
scale, to obviate the objeetiori 0i several people remaining on the same r.ate 
of pay for many years. In the Engineering Service, a higher, pay was pro¬ 
posed for the Junior scale up to the 10th year of service because it was 
thought that Indian youths were at that time less ready to go into the 
Engineering Services than into the Traffic or Accounts Services. 

The following was the revised scale of pay introduced in 1933 with effect 
from 1981:— 


Junior Boale Senior scale 


Revised scale " Revised scale 


Transportation (Trafflo), Comml. 300—26—400 Grade in . 780 

ft Publicity Deptts. R8.480in7tbyearof Grade n . 860 

service. Grade I . 960 

Rs. 600 in 10th year of 
service. 

Indian Railway Accounts Service Do. Do. 

Indian Railway Service of Engi- 360—26—460 *Do. 

neers, Elec. Engineers, Bridge Rs, 600 in the 7th year. 

Engineers.Trans. (Power) Mech. *Gr. Ill to include 60% 

ft Stores Deptts. „ II „ 30% & 

.. I 20% 

of the senior scale posts. 
No officiating promotions are admissible 
from a lower to a higher grade. 

Medical . „ , . tGr.III—1—6th year 400—26—600 

7th year 680 
10th year 660 
Or. II— . .800 

Gr. I— . . 1,000 

■fOr. in to include 40% 

ff n „ 30% ft 

f,* .1 „ 30% 

of Distt. Medical Officers’ poets. No officiating pro- 
motimiB from one grade to another. 
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Existing staiU 


PropoMi toe^ 


Bs. 

Junior Administrative posts . 1,600—60—1,800 

1.760— 100—2,160 
1,860 

Chief Medical & Health Oflaoers 2,000—126—2,600 
Senior Administrative posts . 2,600—126—2,760 

2.760— 125—3.000 
2,200—100—2,600 


Bs. 


1,300 


1,760—1,960 
2,000 or 2,260 


General Managers . 3,600 (with very often 3,600 

S.P. of Bs. 600). 

7. As regards the scales of pay for non-gazetted staff, the Eailway Board 
observe that there is at present quite a plethora of scales due, no doubt, to 
varying conditions in various parts of the country and the introduction of 
ad hoc scales to meet special conditions. The 1934 revision of scales for 
this section of the staff is said to have proceeded on the following principles 
laid down by the Board:— 


(a) StaS to be sub-divided into Upper and Lower Subordinates, 

Inferior Servants and Workshop and other daily rated staff; 

(b) the Upper Subordinates’ pay to be reduced by as much as 20.per 

cent, with an average reduction for all subordinates of between 

10 and 15 per cent.; 

(c) a Es. 400 maximum to be adopted instead of the former Es. 600; 

(d) incremental scares to be restricted to the lower categories; and 

(e) the number of scales and grades to be reduced. 

8. As regards “inferior servants’’ and “labour” employed by the Eail- 
ways, some information as to wages paid to them between 1920 and 1931 
will be found in the Eeport of the Eoyal Commission on Labour in India. 
The main classes of labour employed may be divided into three groups, (i) 
labour employed in the engineering department on the maintenance of the 
permanent way; (ii) labour employed in the transportation and commercial 
departments including station, running and shed staff; (iii) labour employed 
in the workshops of the mechanical department. The engineering depart¬ 
ment gives employment to the largest single class of labour, namely, gang- 
men who are largely unskilled and consist mainly of hereditary agriculturists. 
Porters and other unskilled workers who belong to the transportation section 
seem usually to be recruited by station masters or traf&c inspectors. The 
latter also recruit pointsmen, signalmen, shunting operators and other semi-j 
skilled labour, though the appointment is made by the Divisional District 
Officer. In workshops, labour is recruited as and when required. The 
general practice is -said to be for candidates to be appointed by works 
managers on the recommendation of the foremen. Semi-skilled men 
appear to be recruited by promotion after acquiring some skill and experience 
in the unskilled ranks and some ultimately develop into skilled workers. 
Large bodies of this class of workers are concentrated in particular centres. 
The 1920 revision effected an increase in the scales of 1914 and a further 
improvement in the pay of the lower paid employees is said to have taken 
place between 1929 and 1931. This is described by the Eailway Board as 
part of a long term effort to ameliorate the conditions of such staff. In 
view of this policy, little or no change is said to have been made in the pay 
of this class of staff in 1934, whereas the average reduction effected in the 
scales of pay of subordinate staff (as distinguished from the inferior staff) on 
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<3ie then four State managed Eailways, namely, G. I. P,, N. W., B. B. and- 
B. I. was 14'3 per cent., 16‘7 per cent., 18;3 per cent, and 13;4 per cent, 
respectively. 

9. Referring to the pay of ofl&cers, the Railway Board have remarked 
that the 1933 . scales were considered inadequate even at the time they were 
introduced and were criticised both by the General Managers of the State 
Railways and by the company managed Railways, particularly by the latter 
who recruited their officers in the United Kingdom. Speaking of Indian 
recruits, the Board point out that those joining the Railway service are at ft 
greater disadvantage than those joining the other Central Services, because 
in the latter young officers in the Junior Scale achieve advancement to the 
senior scale in a shorter period than in the Railway Services. The Board' 
also desire that steps should be taken to foster the growing esprit de corps 
among young Indian Railway officers by making it possible for them to live 
in a style suitable to their status and to withstand the temptation offered by 
more attractive prospects in business and industrju They accordingly re¬ 
commend that post-war scales should be such as will attract the right stamp- 
of Indians to Rahway Service, having regard to (i) the cost of living, (ii) 
conditions offered by Government in other Services, and (hi) the position oi 
officers, both Europeans and Indians, already in service. They think that 
it is necessary to revise the junior scale, more particularly in its upper 
reaches, and introduce an incremental senior scale. They also think that 
the time has come to abolish the distinction between technical and non¬ 
technical services and introduce a uniform junior scale for all Railway 
Services, except with the possible exception of the Medical Department. 
They are, however, not prepared to accept the propositior^ that the scales in- 
all departments of Government should be uniform because the speed ol 
advancement may vary between one service and another and collateral 
conditions of service may also be difierent. In the new scales to be pro¬ 
posed, they are in favour of the introduction of an efficiency bar in the 
junior scale but not in the senior scale. The maximum of the jimior scale 
should be sufficiently high, so as not to entail undue hardship if men 
remained on it for several years; but they would prefer that the junior and- 
senior scales should overlap. 

10. As regards the Subordinate and Inferior Services, the Railway 
Board seem to have been in correspondence with the General Managers 
during the first half of 1946 with a view to evolving a simpler and morn 
satisfactory pay structure, making a more liberal use of incremental scales 
than was done in 1934. Duripg the progress of the work of this Commis¬ 
sion, the Railway Board seem to have also been in correspondence with the 
General Managers in respect of certain proposals to improve and simplify 
the present systems of mileage and overtime allowances and certain other 
allowances given to running staff (both Traffic and Loco), absorbing a part 
of the running allowances in the basic pay. We were informed that replies 
have been received only from some of the General Managers and rephea 
from the rest are awaited. In April 1946, four points were referred by 
the Central Government to Mr. Justice Rajadhyaksha for adjudication. 
They cover topics like hours of work, cothpulsory periodic rest for certain- 
categories of Railway employees, leave reserve, leave rules and holidays. 
The matter is still pending before the Adjudicator. 

11. Many topics like promotion, confirmation of temporary employees, 
disciplinary orders, leave, retirement age and retirement benefits are\ 
common to the Railway Services and to other sections of the Publifr 
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^rvice. The observations which we have already made on these topiea 
{in Part II) will generally apply to the Eailway Services also; but we have 
made such other additional observations on these topics as ihe 
circumstances of the Eailway Service required. On several matters, 
different sections of the Eailway Sejvice have more or less common 
grievances and common interests. Of course, one general grievance is as 
to^ the inadequacy of the present scales of pay and the absence of unifor¬ 
mity in them. The new scales of pay we haye recommended are calcu¬ 
lated to remedy these grievances as far as possible. Another common 
grievance is that the rules relating to leave should be standardised and 
that differences between the Eailway Service and the other sections of the 
Public Service and differences between different grades or sections of the 
Railway Service should be abolished. On this subject also our general 
recommendations are calculated to meet the complaints of the Eailway 
staff. Some sections of the Railway staff differ from other Services or 
other sections of the Eailway staff in one important respect, namely, that 
they have necessarily to work during nights and during holidays. We 
are making recommendations in this Chapter (as in the Chapter relating 
to Posts and Telegraphs) to meet this special class of cases. Running 
staff in the Railways and Workshops staff are more exposed to risks of 
accidents than those engaged in regular office work. The relief which 
such employees or their family can obtain under the Workmen’s Compen¬ 
sation Act may not always be adequate to mept the hardships caused to 
the employee and to his family by such accidents. Some form of compul-* 
sory insurance may be desirable in such eases. The employees naturally 
desire that the cost, of such iiisurance should be borne by the State. 

12. Gazetted Staff .—Two grievances were stressed by the employees 
belonging to the officer grade in the Railways; one related to the in¬ 
adequacy of their scales of pay as revised in 1931-34 and the other to the 
undesirability of maintaining the distinction between the superior servioe 
and the lower gazetted service. The first grievance will be. redressed by 
the new scales we have suggested; the second question has been dealt with 
at length in paragraphs 24 to 28 of Part II and we have nothing to add. 
Closely allied to these two questions is the subject of chances of promotion 
raised by the officers. It has been complained that there is frequently a 
long stagnation for many at the end of the junior scale for want of 
vacancies in the senior scale and the engineering department is said to be 
particularly affected by this difficulty. Here again, the complaint will be 
met, to a certain extent, by the longer tima scale that we have provided 
for the junior scale of officers. In dividing the charges between the 
junior scale and the senior scale, the Eailway Administration will, we trust, 
see that the numbers of the two kinds of charges are so fixed that, without 
unduly increasing the cost to the State, it will be possible to secure a fairly 
even flow of promotion from the one scale to the other. It was agreed on 
all hands that in the matter of promotion from the junior scale to the 
senior scale the efficiency bar should be strictly enforced and that only 
persons declared competent to hold superior charges should be promoted 
to the senior scale. The staff of the Railway Board claimed that they 
should have more chances of promotion to Class I service in the Railways 
than are now available to them. We refer to the claim only to bring it to 
the notice of the administration. 

13. As regards the pay of Eailway officers, we recommend thad the 
scales we have proposed in paragraph 61 of Part II supra for Class I 
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Service including administrative posts may be adopted. General 
Managers will draw a fixed pay of Es. 2,750—the pay we have provided 
for Members of the Eailway Board. We may, in passing, make a 
ence to the post of Chief Commercial Manager and state that some of the 
General Managers suggested that it should be placed on the same footing 
as that of Chief Operating Superintendent. If the Lower Gazetted Ser¬ 
vice is abolished, there will be no necessity to provide a separate scale 
for it. If it is not abolished or to the extent to which it may not be 
abolished, suitable sections of the scale we have suggested for Class II (see 
paragraph 65 supra) may be adopted for the Lower Gazetted Service. 
But it will not be*proper to post any person to duty usually pertaining to 
the superior service and yet pay him only on the Class II basis. 

We are, however, not prepared to recommend' any addition to the 
grade of administrative posts merely for the purpose of creating opportuni¬ 
ties for promotion. A passing suggestion was made by some offioere that 
the Services in •different Eailways may be pooled so as to faci’itate promo¬ 
tion for officers. The General Managers and the Chief Commissioner 
considered this suggestion im’practicable. In respect of nearly all 
important offices, a certain degree of local knowledge and acquaintance 
with local conditions will be necessary. Where such knowledge U not 
necessary, as for instance, in the accounts services, we understand that 
transfers from one railway to another do take place even now. 

To promote good understanding between the staff and the officers of 
the Eailway Board, it was suggested that officers of the Eailwav Board, 
when on tour, should make it a point to meet representatives of officers’ 
associations and learn their grievances, if any. The suggestion merits 
consideration. There is an obvious difference between ways of deafing 
with large numbers of the subordinate staff and of dealing with the 
comparatively sma’l number of the superior staff. There can be little 
difficulty in two sets of officers nqeeting on terms more or less of equality. 
If such contact is maintained, it will be scarcely necessarv to create any 
special machinery for conciliation so far as the higher grades of the staff 
are concem'ed. 

14. The Scientific Services .—^The Chemists and Metallurgists 
explained toHhe Commission at some length the importance and volume 
of their work and claimed that their services should be better remunerated. 
They also drew our attention to the fact that their prospects were very 
limited and complained that they were never promoted to the higher 
administrative posts in the Eailwav Service. We appreciate the import¬ 
ance of their work; but we think that the right course would be to treat 
them in the manner which we have recommended for the other scientific 
services of the State. The grievance about absence of prospects and their 
exclusion from administrative posts is nothing peculiar to the scientific 
services connected with the Eailways, While this hardship might justify 
the provision of a liberal scale of remuneration for them, it would be 
neither in the interest of the scientists nor in the public interest that they 
should be transferred to administrative posts even on promotion. Their 
training is of a specialist nature and cannot be regarded as preparing them 
for the duties of an administrative post, while if thev are so transferred, 
the public service will lose the beiiefit of their specialised knowledge in 
their own department. In the circumstances, we. consider that the post 
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of Chemist and Metallurgist may be in the scale of Es. 600— 40 —1,000— 
1,000—1,050—1,050—1,100—1,100—50—1,300. Where there is an addi¬ 
tional post of Assistant Chemist or Metallurgist on any Eailway, it may be 
on the Class II scale, but the initial pay may be Es. 300. In regard to 
the lower scientific staff such as Laboratory Assistants, we suggest twe 
grades—Grade II Es. 160—10^-330 and Grade I Es. 250—10—300—15— 
450—25/2—500, on the understanding that persons with research quali¬ 
fications are to be recruited. The ministerial and subsidiary staff ^working 
in the Eailway laboratories will be dealt with on the same lines as similar 
staff in other Government laboratories. 

It was claimed that the Chief Chemist should be given the status of 
a deputy head of a department. This is largely a matter of dignity and 
sentiment and we sympathise with it; unless there are any special difficul¬ 
ties in acceding to the claim, we would recommend it for favourable consi¬ 
deration by the authorities. Some resentment was expressed at the 
introduction of outsiders by way of direct recruitment when vacancies 
arose for higher posts in the service. If this were done without due 
regard to the claims of those already in the service, the grievance would 
be legitimate; but we cannot sympathise with it if those in service merely 
wish to keep out superior merit. Objection may of course be taken to^ 
the methods by which outsiders are recruited. But if those already in. the- 
service are given equal chances to compete with such outsiders when any 
question of direct recruitment for higher posts arises, we see no justifica¬ 
tion for the resentment. It will be only fair in such circumstances to- 
relax age restrictions, if any, in favour of those already in service. 

15. Dr. Malhotra (of the B., B. & C. I.) complained of thg rule which 
prevented him and those placed like him from retaining any fees for work 
done by them for private persons. The' question how far public servants, 
should be allowed to do outside work is one of general policy and it ia 
ordinarily right to prohibit public servants from doing such work. The 
position of men with technical or professional qualifications, however, 
justifies an exception both in the public interest and in the interests of 
their own improvement. The rules relating to such servants generally 
permit them to do outside work with the permission of the head of the 
department; but there is a provision that one-third of the fees obtained 
by them for such service should be paid over to Government. We would 
recommend a reconsideration of this provision. A person whose service 
is likely to be sought under such circiunstances must ordinarily be a man- 
of special merit and it is nothing strange that he resents such a restrictive 
provision. After all, the one-third contribution is hardly likely to bring 
in much of revenue to Government. The interests of the public service- 
seem to be sufficiently safeguarded by the provision that a person in service 
can undertake such outside work only with the permission of his superior 
officer or head of the department. It was suggested that the one-third 
contribution was some kind of return for the use of the facilities afforded 
by the public laboratory. It seems to us that an officer of such standing 
should be trusted to see that he makes no improper use of public time or 
public facilities. 

16. Railway Medical Service .—^The Eailway Medical Service consists 
of a Chief Medical Officer for each Eailway as administfative head. District 
Medical Officers for each division of the line and a number of Assistant 
Medical Officers, Assistant Surgeons and Sub-Assistent Surgeons, working 
trader them. Besides attending to Eailway employees and their families 
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the Hallway medical staff are also required to give assistance to passengers. 
We have' received representations from the Midwives and Nurses attached 
to the medical service of the Hailwaysl We have no special remark to 
offer on these representations. The medical staff of the State Eailway 
collieries have aiso a further complaint to make, based on the special 
circumstauces of the locality in which and the conditions under which 
they have to serve. It does not seem to Us possible .to recommend any 
difference in their basic .pay from that of other corresponding employees 
in the Hallway MedicaT Services; but the administration may consider 
whether some special allowances should not be granted to them to compen¬ 
sate them for the difficult conditions in which they have to serve. 

The officers of the Department complained that the' possibility of their 
adding to their income by earnings from private practice'* had been taken 
into account so as to fix a lower pay for them but that, in fact, the chances 
of their making an income from private practice were very little. This is 
perhaps to a certain extent well-founded. We have tried to give them a 
reasonably decent pay scale; but we are^ unable to a^ee to the suggestion 
that the District Medical Officers in the Railway Service should be equated 
to Civil Surgeons of the I.M.S. cadre. Whether it will be possible to 
have a 'number of posts of Deputy Chief 'Medical Officers to provide oppor¬ 
tunities for promotion tor District Medical Officers is a matter that must 
be determined in accordance, with the needs-of the Department. 

The Assistant Surgeons desire to be equated to the Civil Surgeons of 
the Provincial Medical Services ahd ask for gazetted rank. The question 
of gazetted rank is a matter that we prefer to leave to the administration. 
The Assistant Surgeons are, no doubt, men of University qualifications and, 
it is true that the higher offices open to them are limited in number; but 
that is a feature of the service which cannot be altered for their sake. The 
case of the Sub-Assistant Surgeons has caused us more concern. Their 
qualifications are little inferior in recent times to those of Assistant 
Surgeons; but the disparity in pay between the two grades is very marked. 
This will he reduced if they are classed as Assistant Surgeons, Grade II, 
and the pay scales we suggest are adopted. The following scales will be 
appropriate to the different grades of the Eailway Medical Department: — 

Chief Medical Officer.—Same scale as for Heads of Departments. 

District Medical Officer.—Rs. 600—40—1,000—1,000—1,050—i,050 
—1,100—1,100—50—1,300. 

Assistant Medical Officer.—Es. 300—25—500—E.B.—30—650—E.B. 
—30—600. 

Assistant Surgeons.—Grade II, Es. 100—8—140—10—170—E.B.-=- 
10—230. 

Grade I, Es. 260—15—440—20—500. 

Matrons.—Grade I, Es. 320—20—400. Grade 11, Es. 200—10—300, 
according to the importance of the Hospital. 

Sister-in-Charge.—Es. 200>—10—300. 

Nurses.—Grade II, Es. 100— -5 —125—6—ISS.t 
Grade I, Es. 150-7—185—8—225 

Compounders and Dispensers.—Grade II, Es. 40—1—60—2—60. 
Grade I, Es. 55—3—85—4—105. 

Laboratory Attendants and Dressers, Grade I.—Rs. 85—1 —^50. 

Dressers, Grade H and Ward Boys.—Es. 30—1—35. 

*Mr. Josh! would like to stop the medical staff being permitted pnvate practice 
tMr. Anthony suggests and the Commission agree that direct recruitment to 
grades I and II must depend *on distinctly different qualifications. 
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TJ Bates Advisory Committee.—The staff of tha Eailway 

Eates Advisory Committee rightly complained that the whole ' establist 
menthol that office was in a very anomalous position, the office having been 
Hept temporary for nearljy 25 years now. The status of the office itself is 
iu matter on which it is not for us to make any recommendation. We can 
only say that so long as the office continues to exist, our observations '’elat- 
mg to comparable staff in other departments of the Eailway Service will be 
11 govern the stafi of this office. The staff," are in fairness entitled to 
all the rights and privileges of the staff of any permanent department, 

18. Clerical service .—The members of the clerical services in the various 
JRailway complained of the inadequacy of their scales of pay, of the lack 
'of uniformity as between different systems and as between different depart¬ 
ments and of the multiplicity of scales of pay. The Eailway administra¬ 
tion agreed with the representatives of the employees that on the whole 
it was desirable to have uniform scales of pay for all Eailways. The scales 
that we have proposed for the Class III Services are calculated to meet the 
^ievanee of the clerical services as far as possible. The first scale we 
have suggested in paragraph 66 of Part II supra, viz., Es. 55—3—85—E.B. 

4—125—5—130 will be the scale for the generality of clerks. Where clerks 
are not required to be even matriculates, e.g., tally clerks, appropriate 
scales from class IV may be adopted. Whe»e the minimum qualification 
required is a university degree, the scale of Es. 80—5—120—E.B.—8—200 
—10/2—220 will'be appropriate.. The stenographers asked fpr a pay scale 
similar to that prevailing in the Secretariat. They further claimed that 
those of them who were attached to higher officers should be allowed a 
special pay. They claimed that they should have opportunities for promo¬ 
tion to posts of Inspectors, Superintendents, etc. We suggest the follow¬ 
ing three grades for stenographers; — 

Grade III—Es. 80—5—120—B.B.—8—200—10/2—220. 

Grade II—Es. 200—10—300, and 

Grade I—Es. 260—1&—350. 

The Typists on the East Indian Eailway and the 0. T. Eailway com¬ 
plained that their scale of pay was even lower than that of typists on 
other Eailways and that instead of being treated better than clerks they 
were worse off than clerks because they have not even the chances of 
promotion open to clerks. The scales of pay applicable to clerks will 
also apply to typists. Line commercial clerks on the North-Western 
Eailway and the East Indian Eailway have a long list of grievances and 
they asked to be treated like office staff. Booking clerks insist upon the 
multitude of duties they have to discharge, upon their responsibility for 
■cash and upon the absence of fair chances of promotion for them. The 
generality of commercial clerks mav be given the scale of Es. 60— 4 —■ 
120—5—150. 

19. Accounts Department. —So far as the posts home on the cadre 
of class I (including the administrative posts) are concerned, the scales 
we have provided in paragraph 61 of Part II supra for class I officers 
will apply. Similarly, Assistant Accounts Officers will have the class II 
scale. The staff of the Eailway Accounts Offices and of the Eailway 
Glearing Accounts Office complained of the difference between the pay 
of sub-heads and accountants in those offices and the pay of the personn^ 
in the Secretariat. In any event, they claimed that the pay of tEe 
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accountants should not be lower than that of accountants in civil audit 
offices and the statutory audit offices attached to Haiiways. hor the 
general clerical staff in the Railway Accounts Offices, the scales we have 
suggested for clerks in other similar offices with similar qualilicalaona 
may be adopted. In regard to the posts of Accountants, it is, desirable 
that there should be uniformity of scales and classification as between 
all Accounts Oepartments. The Railways have two grades, presumably 
because' certain charges are considered less onerous. On this basis, the 
two grades may be continued on the following scales:— 

Junior Grade.—Rs. 200—15—350. 

Senior Grade.—Rs. 350—15—380—20—500. 

As regards sub-heads, we think a general scale of Rs. 150—7—185—8— 
225 will be appropriate. Inspectors of Station and Stores Accounts had 
their own 'grievances, particularly those on the South Indian Railway. 
■We think they must be on the same scales as Accoimtants. Stock- 
verifiers and cashiers also joined in the complaint of inadequacy of pay^ 
Stock-verifiers may be placed on two grades of Rs. 100—5—125—6—185 
and 150—7—185—3—22o. Both sub-heads and Stock-verifiers may be 
given a selection grade of'Rs. 200—10—300. As regards the staff of 
the Cash Department, we make no specific recommendation in view of 
the diversity of practices obtaining in different Railways. Their scales 
of pay may be fixed in one or other o' the scales we have suggested for 
classes III and I'V, due regard being had to their special responsibility.' 

20. Station Masters and Assistant Station Masters. —Besides the 
question of scale of pay. Station Masters and Assistant Station Masters 
raised the following points; absence of assistance in stations where the. 
Station Master is almost the sole man in charge, continuous night duty 
and absence of sufficient rest or holidays, and obstructions in the line of 
promotion open to them. , On the question of pay, they sought to impress 
upon us the heavy responsibility of their duty as it affected the safety 
of trains and of passengers and the strain of almost contjnuous work 
sometimes for 12 hours and sometimes even for 24 hours. They insisted 
that these matters should be taken into account in fixing their pay. 
Station Masters in bigger stations have perhaps less to complain of than 
the Station Masters in small way-side stations. It must often happen 
that there are way-side stations where the traffic receipts of the station 
taken by itself may not be very substantial but all the same a station is 
required to facilitate the passing of trains: and a Station Master in charge 
of such a station carries as much responsibility for the safety of the trains 
as any other Station Master. 'We have been told that in some stations 
the Station Master has little or nO assistance by way of additional staff 
and has himself to ^o duty as signaller, booking • and parcels clerk, etc. 
We agree that these are matters to be taken note of in fixing the pay 
of persons on duty in such stations even "though from the point of view, 
of traffic income such stations may be of minor importance. Wo 
imderstand that the stations on each Railway svstem are roughly graded 
in the order of their importance and care is taken as far as possible- to 
post to each category of stations. Station Masters or Assistant Station 
Masters on such scales of pay as will be commensurate with the grade 
of the station. But the considerations we have referred to above may. 
Sometimes justify a Station Master even in a. small station being paid' 
better than the grading of the station would seem to deserve. We would 
recommend to the administration that this aspect of the matter should 
not be lost sight of. A point was made that it»might sometimes happen 
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that a persoa designated as Assistant Station Master but attached 
to an important station may be drawing more pay than a 
person designated as Station Master but posted to a small 
station. We do not see much ground tor complaint in this. 
The designation is not by itself ot any great signilicance; it 

is the quality of the work and the exact relation tnat the person occu¬ 

pies in relation to the station, that must count. There was a further 
complaint that the salaries of Station Masters in charge of small stations 
are lower even than those of clerks and it was said tnat this is' scarcely 
consistent with their responsibihty as Station Masters. .Comparisons of 
this kind may not be very helpful. There axe clerks and clerks, clerks 
whose duties may be of a very simple and routine character and clerks 

whose duties may be of a very important character. In the scales we 

have suggested, we have tried to keep in view the nature of the duties 
and responsibilities of the Station Master even when he is in charge of a 
comparatively small station. For the lowest grade of Assistant Station 
Master or Station Maste?, the scale should be Ks. 60—4—120—5—170, 
storting on a minimum of Rs. 64. For higher grades, the other scales 
given for class III may be adopted with due regard to the importance of 
the station and the responsibility of the charge. 

21. Regarding hours of duty, we understand that this is one of the 
matters that form the subject of enquiry before the adjudicator. We 
would only observe that so far as the bearing of such duty on the health 
of station masters is concerned, their position cannot be compared with 
that of an engine driver who has got to be on the alert all the time 
that he is on duty. The Station Master may no doubt be frequently 
•disturbed when he is on night duty, but it cannot be said that there is 
the same continuous stoiain on him. In stations where there may be 
several assistants, we assume that every endeavour is made to ayoid post¬ 
ing the same person for duty every night. Something in the nature of a 
shift system may be possible and convenient. Even in small stations 
where there may be only one assistant, we are informed that some inter¬ 
change of duties between the Station Master and the Assistant Station 
Master is adopted so as to avoid continuous night duty*. 

The deprivation of holidays is a feature common to a variety of em¬ 
ployees, the nature of whose work does not permit of its absolute cessation 
on any day. Here again, where there is a large staff, it may be possible 
to arrange for some of them being on duty on holidays by a kind of rota¬ 
tion arrangement so as not to interfere with the continued performance 
of the minimum of work necessary to be done even on holidays. But in 
places where tiiere is no large staff who can work by rotation, it-may not 
he practicable to send relief merely for duty on holidays. But as it will 
riot be fair to deny holidays to the officers concerned, we think that in 
such cases they may be compensated in the form of a number of extra 
■days being added to their earned leave every year. A complaint was 
m^e that in out-of-the-way stations the staff is put to some difficulty 
for want of relief even in the event of sickness. The Chief Commissioner 
has assured us that everything possible is being done to meet such cases 
and that, if necessary, he would issue further instructions to ensure that 
no hardship of this kind is suffered. 

*Mr. Anthony desires to record that at present assistanj, station masters work con- 
tiriuottsly, month to month onfon night duty and ghould b« relieved of night duty 
after ft'certain • periods If the fact be as stated by Mr. Anthony, the Commission con*' 
cor to his suggestioa that persons placed continuously on night duty should be relieved 
of night duty after a certain period. 
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22. As regards channels of promotion, the grievance was two-fold. 
One complaint was that' many in the lower grades were blocKed by the 
absence of a sufficient number of vacancies in the higher grades; the 
•other complaint was that instead of successive higher grades m Station 
Masters’ posts being made available for Assistant btatiuu Masters 
and Station Masters in the lower grades, members oi other sec¬ 
tions of the Ilailway staff were directly brought into tiie Inglicr grades. 
B.O far as the first complaint is concerned, the better tiiue-scaies J.hat we 
are suggesting will to a certain extent redress the grievance. are not 
prepared to recommend the creation of high paid posts beyond tne reason¬ 
able requirements of traffic; but we think that it would be la r if the 
number of posts in the intermediate grades is fixed reasonably large so as 
not to block far too many in the lowest grade. We do not see much force 
in the complaint against the promotion of persons from other sections of 
the traffic side, particularly from amongst the guards. We understand 
that a Station Master’s job involves knowledge of a varied kind and before 
n person is appointed a Station Master he has to undergo tests to prove 
his fitness to undertake such variety of duties. If persons like guards, 
who are engaged in the discharge of certain duties of an allied kind, are 
also able to qualify themselves, we do not see any justificatio \ for the 
■exclusive claim of those who have entered as signallers or Assistant Station 
Masters. 

23. A daim was made that poets of Controllers should be included in 
the line of promotion open to Station Masters. We are not aware of any 
rule banning their promotion to such posts; but whether they are fit to 
be so promoted or not is a matter that must be left to the adniiuistration 
to decide. Another complaint related to the necessity of Station Masters 
having to undergo tests of fitness at periodic intervals. The General 
Managers and the Chief Commissioner explained that sueh tests were 
necessary, both in the public interest'and also in the interests of the 
administration, because their physical fitness was of great importance 
to ensure the due discharge of their duty and they had to keep 
themselves up to date in their knowledge of the traffic rules, with 
all the changes made therein from time to time. The Eailwa . l ules con¬ 
template the possibility of their being found unfit as a result of such 
“tests and they lay down that they should be provided other employments 
in such circumstances. Here again, we were assured by the heads of 
the administration thht care is taken as far as possible' to protect the 
interests of persons so found unfit, though in the very nature of things 
it would not be possible to keep them in as good jobs as they would have 
•occupied if they had not been declared unfit. 

24. Assistant Station Masters in charge -of cabins complained that 
4heir work involved very heavy physical and mental strain. There is 
perhaps some basis for this complaint and we would recommend to the 
.administration that people should not be retained in such duties for 
many years at a stretch. On the G. I. P. we were told that there 
were a special category of cabin men who really did duties in the nature 
■of those pertaining to an assistant station master. They seem to he 
matriculates and they asked that they should have reasonable prospects 
•of promotion, particularly to posts of assistant cabin supervisors and 
Tsupervisors, which are at present said to be filled from the ranks of 
Assistant Station Masters. We were, however, given to understand that 
■even now there is no bar to their becoming guards or Station Masters 
if they pass the prescribed tests. They particularly asked that they 
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should be designated as Assistant Station Masters. If such a designa¬ 
tion would not create any confusion or naisapprehension as to the nature- 
of their duties, the railway administration may favourably consider the 
request. 

Like other sections of the Eailway staff, Station Masters and Assistant 
Station Masters aiso joined in the complaint that for want of adequate 
leave reserve, they are not able to obtain relief and are not relieved when, 
they require relief. As we have more than, once referred to this topic, 
we trust that this question of leave reserve will be duly considered by tho 
administration. While it may be true to say that the exigencies of service 
may sometimes make it diihcult to relieve a man immediately he asks 
for it, it is only right to recognise that every effort should be made to mate- 
it possible for a person entitled to leave to avail himself of it at the time he- 
requires leave. 

A general complaint has been made by every section of the Eailway 
staff that members of the Anglo-Indian community enjoy a measure of 
preference and advantage which places other communities at a great dis¬ 
advantage. This is not a matter that we have been called upon to deal 
with; but we may add that the General Managers and the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner have assured us that there is very little of such discrimination- 
now-a-days. 

25. Signallers on the Railways .—^The signallers complained thai 
though they are matriculates and possess the same minimiun qualifications 
as clerks, they are sometimes^aid even lower than clerks. ' A claim has 
also been made on behalf of the signallers that they should be placed on 
the same footing as telegraphists in the Government Telegraph Service. 
We were, however, informed by the General Managers that neither in 
respect of their qualifications nor in respect of their efficiency can the- 
signallers of the Eailways stand comparison with the telegraphists in Gov¬ 
ernment Telegraph Offices. We were also told that their work is not so 
heavy nor so difficult as that of Government telegraphists. In many' Eail¬ 
ways, we understand, those who enter service as signallers are in due- 
course offered opportunities of becoming Station Masters. Some differ¬ 
ence was said to exist between some Eailways and the rest in the matter 
of affording facilities to signallers to become wireless operators. We are- 
in full accord with the claim that as far as possible there should be 
uniformity of practice as between all Eailways in such matters. We are- 
not prepared to go so far as to suggest a reservation of posts in the cadre 
of wireless operatives; but we would commend the claim of the signallers 
that as far as possible they should be helped and encouraged to join the 
cadre of wireless operators. A claim for what is known in the regular 
Traffic Service as pie money was made on behalf of the Eailway signal'ers. 
We understand that even in the Government Telegraph Department, the 
system obtains only in a few stations. Having regard to the nature of 
signalling work in Eailways, we see no justification for extending this' 
practice to them. The general scale for signallers should be the same- 
as for commercial clerks (Es. 60—4—120—5—150). Higher grades in the- 
line may according to importance and responsibility carry rates of pay 
similar to those of higher grades of Station Masters. 

26. The Ticket examining staff have joined in the complaint of in- 
adequacv of pay and disparity as between different railways. The Special’ 
Ticket Exaininers have a further complaint that their old travelling allow¬ 
ance has now been converted into a consolidated allowance and they claim 
that they should, be treated as running staff and given running allowance. 
We cannot cormtenance this claim. Even as regards the “running staff”" 
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proper, the system of paying a large “running allowance” is, in our 
opinion, not desirable and the Kailway Board contemplate the retention of 
running allowance only to the extent that is required*to operate as a kind 
of control over, or inducemenfr to, drivers, etc., for the proper discharge 
of their duty. No such consideration exists in the case of the ticket 
examining staff. There is some justification for the claim that while they 
are away on duty they have to incur extra expenditure while their family 
has to remain at home. But this by itself would not justify the claim for 
mileage allowance. They have also asked for reasonable opportunities of 
promotion and they particularly mention the jobs of assistaht commercial 
and personnel oflScers in this connection. We are not in a position to say 
whether these examiners possess the qualifications required for the jobs thai 
they have referred to. We have, however, no doubt that in the spirit of 
our recommendations on this question of promotion, .the Eailway adminis¬ 
trations will give them every reasonable facility and opportunity. The- 
same observations apply to the claims made generally on behalf of the 
ticket collecting staff. We suggest that the following two scales mayj^be- 
adopted for this category:—(i) Es. 55—3—85—E.B.—4—125—5—180, and 
(ii) Es.'100—5—125—6—155—E.B.—6—185. A few selection posts may 
be placed on points between Es. 200—10—300. The allowance given to 
Ticket Examiners may be revised in the light of the changes necessary im 
travelling allowance rates to bring them into line with present day price 
levels. 

27. Train Examiners. —Latterly, this category of workers in the N. W^ 
Eailway seem to have been recruited from engineering graduates or diploma 
holders, but after entering service they did not find their prospects satis¬ 
factory. As usual, there is the prayer for reservation of a fixed percentage- 
of higher posts for their promotion especially as Carriage Inspectors and- 
Assistant Mechanical Engineers. We feel that they have some 

ground for complaint, though the particular reason alleged by 
them as explaining their plight was not accepted by the General 

Manager. • The complaint related to the lack of promotion of 

qualified candidates recruited to the carriage and wagon side 

on the North-Western Eailway. We drew the attention of the General. 
Manager to this complaint and he has promised to look into it. There will 
be no justification for putting them at a. disadvantage as compared with, 
other diploma holders of the same category but working in a different 
section. On the East Indian Eailway, a grade of officers known as assistant 
train examiners complained that they should be put on the same footing as 
examiners, because there was no difference in duty between them and the-, 
examiners and there was no such distinction obtaining in other railways. 
This last statement does not appear to be correct. We, however, agree 
that the scales of this category require improvement. Having regard to- 
the variety of their duties; we think it will be convenient to have a number 
of scales &to which they can be fitted according to the quality and respon¬ 
sibility of the work entrusted to them. It is immaterial whether some of 
them are called Assistant Train Examiners or not. This designation seema- 
to be applied in some Eailway s to those who rise from the ranks of labotjr.. 
The scales we recommend are:— 

(i) Es. 55—130 ("55—3—85—E.B.—4—125—5—130). 

(ii) Es. 80—160 (80—5—120—E.B.—8—160). 

(in) Es. 150—225 (150—7—185—8—225). 

(iv) Es. 200—300 (200—10—300). 

(v) Es. 320—400 (320—20—400). 

The last two soal4s are primai;ily meant for Head Train Examiners. 
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28. Engineering subordinates .—-The permaueut-'waj inspectors on the 
G-. I. P. Eailway stated that they have multifarious and responsible duties, 
that they have large ^ash disbursements to make that they must, therefore, 
Jbave at least two assistants for out-door work and that they must be 
pKovided with motor trolly and paid suitable allowance. While not denying 
the importance of their work, we cannot help feeling that the above state¬ 
ment IS somewhat of an exaggeration. Whether they require additional 
assistants or not is a matter for the administration to determine. The 
Chief Commissioner was emphatic that the permanent-way inspector should 
not have a motor trolly because a slower movement was necessary to enable 
him to inspect the line properly and carefully. As regards the allowance, 
we thhik that they are paid their salary for the very kind of duty that they 
are asked to do and it is difficult to see any justification for a claim for an 
allowance for doing that very duty. We are informed that if they stay out 
of their headquarters for the night, they are entitled to travelling allowance. 
The question of promotion must be governed by our general observations 
on the subject. The Inspectors on the North-Western Eailway complained 
of their having to travel inter-class. In our opinion, the whole question of 
travelling allowance and the classes by which varoius grades of officers are 
entitled to travel deserves to be reconsidered. There is a further eomplhint 
that few are able to reach the maximum of the present grade. It will 
depend upon the age at which and the steps by which they get into th« 
grade. Certain officers who described themselves as engineering graduates 
appointed I. ,0. W./B. E. in the Bengal-Assam Eailway complained that 
in spite of their having been there for many years, they had not even been 
confirmed and that they were worse off than permanent-way inspectors, 
whose academic qualifications were much lower. As neither these officers 
nor any representative of the B. & A. Eailway appeared before us, we have 
not been able to pursue this matter. We, however, think it proper to 
draw the attention of the administration to this complaint so that it may 
be examined and if well-founded it may be remedied. The representatives 
of the permanent-way inspectors claimed that they were on a par with sub- 
divisional officers on the civil side. We do not think this claim is justified. 
In the past, there appears to have been no higher minimum qualification for 
entry to the grade of Permanent Way Inspectors than, matri- 
oulation and apprentices to this grade were taken and trained 
■for four years by the railway, after which they were posted 
as assistant permanent-way inspectors and later , 'promoted as 
permanent-way inspectors. The assistant permanent-way inspectors 
complained that their pay was not commensurate with their responsibilities. 
There is a certain percentage of pedple who come to this grade by promo¬ 
tion from subordinate grades after passing a qualifying examination. As 
usual, they asked either for a large quota for promotion or for pohibition of 
direct recruitment so long as qualified men could be had from the ranks. 
Beyond recommending that they should be given every facility which they 
fairly deserve in the matter of promotion,, we cannot accept any of these 
claims categorically. As regards the complaint that the higher grade posts 
are very limited in number and that many people have, therefore, to 
stagnate for many years, we shall only repeat our general recommendation 
that as far as possible the number of posts in different grades should be so 
arranged as to allow for fair opportunities of promotion to those in the lower 
grades. 

The Engineering Supervisors on the M. & S. M. Eailway claimed that 
they should be placed on the same footing as corresponding officers in the 
f*. D. We have no materials before us from which we can know what 
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4he qualifications of these officers are as compared with the officers of the 
P. W. D. with whom they wish to be equated. Their claim for an incre¬ 
mental system is practically conceded by us. They further claim that 
60 per cent, of their carde should be promoted to officers’ cadre and given 
gazetted status. Beyond the general remarks that we have so frequently 
made about promotion, we do not feel called upon to say anything more 
-about this particular claim. The scales we recommend are: — 

Es. 150—7—185—8—225 for Assistant Permanent Way Inspectors, 
and 

Es. 200—10—300, Es. 260—15—350, Es. 320—20—40O and 
Es. 300—20—500 for Permanent Way Inspectors. 

The same scales will apply to Inspectors of Works, Inter-locking and 
Signal Inspectors, Bridge Inspectors and other corresponding categories. 

In regard to the drawing office staff of the Engineering Department on 
Bail ways, the following scales will be appropriate: — 

1 '(i) Ba. 100—6—125—6—166/E. B. 

—6—185 

(ii) Rs. 150—-7—185—8—226 

(iii) Bs. 260—15—350 

(iv) Rs. 300—20—600 
(i) Rs. 60—4—120/E.B.—6—160 
(ii) Bs. 100—6—125—6—166/E.B. 

—6—186 

Sanitary Staff. —^For the samtary staff which are in some Eailways 
under the control of the Engineering Department and in others under the 
Medical Department, the following rates will be appropriate: — 

Drainage & Sanitary Inspectors |l8. 200—-10—300 

Assistant Sanitary Inspectors /Grade I—Bs. 150—7:—185—8—226 

\ II—Rs. 60—4—120/E.B.—6—160 

.Stores Staff. —(Depot Employees,. Stores Distributors, etc.). 

Depot Store-keepers . (i) Bs. 300—600\aooording to the importance of the 

(ii) Rs. 260—360/ Depot. 

Assistant Store-keepers and Supervisors / (i) Rs. 200—10—300 

b (ii) Bs. 160—7—185—8—226 

29. Running Staff. —^In determining the, emoluments payable to running 
•staff on the .Eailways, there are two problems which create difficulty. One 
is that at present there are different basic scales of pay obtaining in different 
railway systems. The second is that there obtains in all railways the prac¬ 
tice for this category of staff to earn fairly substantial amounts every month 
under the head of "Eunning, etc.” allowance. It seems to be recognised 
that though called an allowance, the running allowance is, to a large extent, 
part of the pay of the staff. This is made clear by the fact that allowances 
to the extent of 75 per cent, of the pay are paid to the staff even when they 
are on leave or on other duty and the Provident Fund contribution is also 
calculated on the same footing. In the course of the evidence, we-felt 
that this system of disbursing a substantial portion of the pay in the form 
of allowances was not satisfactory and we learnt that that view was also 
shared by the Eailway Board and the Board had been in ccarespondenoe 
with the Eailway Ad^nistrations with a view to modifying that system, 
incorporating a large percentage of the allowance with the pay. We were, 
itowev^, informed by the Chief Commissioner and the General Managers 
ihat ^ “Eunoing AUowance” system could not be wholly dispensed with 
because lie payment of some allowance was necessary to give fee adminis¬ 
tration control over fee work done by the running staff. 'Hie exact manner 
in which this portion of the allowance can be separated from the portion 
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which forms part of the salary is now under the consideration of the Board, 
It looks as if it will be some time before the Board can reach a satisfactory 
conclusion on this matter. 

If pending the settlement of this allowance problem we are not to leave> 
the question of pay of this category of staff alone, two courses seem to be 
open to us—(i) either to recommend what may seem to us fair total emolu¬ 
ments for different grades of each of this category of staff, or (ii) to recom¬ 
mend what we may consider fair basic scales of pay. Our attempts on the 
lines of the former method did not produce any, satisfactory results as we 
could not obtain complete information as to what amounts this category of 
staff had been making during recent years on the different railways. With¬ 
out such detailed information, we might be affecting them prejudicially if 
we fixed the total emoluments at some arbitrary figures. If we adopt the 
second course it must be noted that with the increase of the basic pay, the 
allowances will also automatically increase as they generally bear a certain 
proportion to the basic pay and this may lead to an increase in the amoimt 
. of the total emoluments beyond what we intend. We are accordingly sug¬ 
gesting a kind of ceiling limit as an interim proposal. It may be that by 
changing the method of calculating the running allowance, the Eailway 
\ Board may, even with reference to the new basic rates of pay that w© 
suggest, be able to bring about an equitable level of toflil emoluments. 
Indeed, for other reasons also, it seems desirable to adopt some independent 
method of calculating the running allowance without linking it up with the 
basic pay of each employee. In our attempt to fix the basic pay, we have 
to face a further difficulty; this arises from the diversity of scales of pay 
obtaining in the various railways. We very much wish that this diversity 
is reduced to a minimum. We accordingly recommend a number of scales 
some of which may be adopted according to the importance of the trains 
concerned. It, however, seems to us necessary at the moment to leave a 
measure of discretion to the Eailway Board to attain the above purposes'in 
the most convenient manner possible. 

Adapting to a certain extent the standards which we have adopted for 
recommending increases in the salaries of such of the static staff as may be 
regarded as corresponding to the various grades of running staff, we suggest 
the following basic scales of pay for the running staff:— 


Drivers . 





. (i) Rs. 60—160 

(ii) Bs. 100—186 

(iii) Bs. 150—325 

(iv) Bs. 200—300 

Shunters 



* 

• 

. (i) Bs. 60—'80 

(ii) Bs. 76—105 

(iii) Rs. 60—160 

Firemen 



• 


. (i) Rs. 40—60 

(ii) Rs. 60—-80 

(iii) Rs. 76—105* 

Augwallaahs 



• 


(i) Bs. 36—60 

(ii) Rs. 40—-60 

Guards . 



* 

• 

(i) Rs. 60—170 

(ii) Rs. 100—186 

(iii) Rs. 160—226 

Brakesmen 



• 

* 

(i) Rs. 40—60 

(ii) Rs. 60—*80 


In addition to the above basic scales of pay, running allowances shall be 
paid to such staff in accordance with the existing rules. For the time being, 
these allowances must not exceed the average monthly running allowances 

*Mr. Anthony considers the maximum should be raised to Bs. 125 particularly ts 
many firemen are required to work as such for several years before they can hope to 
become driver. 
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-drawn by an employee during 1946 (or part of that year if appointed dutlng 
that year). We may add that the above scales have been suggested on the 
basis of the existing practice as to hours of work, etc. If any radical change 
in this respect comes about as the result of the Adjudicator’s award, these 
scales as well as the scales herein suggested for all other categories of stafiE 
effected by the award may have to be reviewed. 

30. Loco Running Staff .—Complaints have been made of over-work, 
inadequacy of pay, multiplicity of scales, absence of sufficient leave reserve 
-and of the necessity of drivers of passenger trains having to work six nights 
every week in succession. It was pointed out that though the stafE got an 
interval of 12 hours between each shift of work, this interval when it was 
mostly by day time did not afford them sufficient rest as against continuous 
work on successive nights. Thjs objection appealed to us strongly as it 
affected not iberely the output and the efficiency of the running stafi but 
also the safety of the travelling public. The General Managers and the 
Chief Commissioner explained how in particular sections of the Eailways it 
was impossible to avoid this kind of duty. They pointed out that except by 
an uneconomic increase in the staff, it would not be possible to arrange for 
drivers working night trains in shifts. They explained that as passenger 
trains in certain sections generally ran only by nights, anything like a shift 
arrangement on those sections would be possible only if the drivers of such 
trains would agree to work goods trains on the return journey and this they 
would not be willing to do. We, however, feel that in the interests of the 
safety of the travelling public this subject requires further attention from 
the Eailway Board. We were told that the Board would consider the prac¬ 
ticability of not keeping the same set of drivers for long periods over such 
sections of the railway as required their working continuously by night. 

The, question of hours of work forms the subject matter of adjudication. 

The electric train operators on the South Indian Eailway between Madras 
Beach and Tambaram complained that they had not been put on .the highest 
grades allowed to steam engine drivers. We do not see much force in this 
objection because, as explained by the administration, the driver of a steam 
engine has got to deal with a much more complicated mechanism than the 
driver of the electric engine. After all they have been given some of the 
scales available to steam engine drivers; whether they are entitled to the 
highest grade or not is a matter well within the discretion of the railway 
administration to decide. They also complained that their mileage earnings 
were lower than those of steam engine drivers. We are not disposed to 
encourage the claim for mileage earnings. The South Indian Eailway 
Electric Traction staff asked for a comparison of. their scales of pay with 
those available to similar staff in the B. B. & G. I. Eailway. The General 
Manager of the B. B. & C. I. Eailway explained that the high salaries on 
the B. B. & C. I. Eailway were partly due to historical reasons and partly 
due to the costliness of the city of Bombay. We are, therefore, unable to 
accede to the claim that the electric traction drivers on the South Indian 
Eailway should be paid on the same scales as the corresponding staff on 
the B. B. & C. I. Eailway. The overhead* equipment staff of this section of 
the South Indian Eailway claimed that they, should be placed on the same 
footing as permanent-way inspectors. We are not satisfied that this claim 
is tenaWe, 

Among the electric traction staff of the G. I. E. Eailway a large number 
of sub-station operators complained that they had long been kept on a tem¬ 
porary basis and in view of their high qualifications they claimed that they 
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were entitled to better treatment. The situation seems to have resulted 
from, the introduction of a change in the method of supplying electricity to 
'this section of the G. I. P. Kailway. As the case seemed to be one of 
genuine hardship, we brought the matter to the notice of the representative 
of the G- I- f*. Bailway and he has promised to look into it. 

The loco-running staff complained that they are not sympathetically- 
treated in cases where they are unable to satisfy the periodical tests of physi¬ 
cal fitness. As we have already poihted out when dealing with statioa 
masters, the rules relating to the subject are fair and adequate in that they 
require that other satisfactory jobs should be found- for them. The ccan- 
plaint must, therefore, relate to the manner of administering the rule. The- 
General Managers and the Chief Commissioner informed us that as far as 
possible they observed the spirit of the rule, though in the very nature of 
things it would not be possible to place such an invalided officer in the same 
position as he would have occupied but for his inyslidation. 

31. Guards.-^-The complaints of guards in respect of their scales of pay 
and the alleged disparity in this respect between different railways, have to 
a certain extent been met by the revised scales we have suggested. We 
would repeat the suggestion that the number of posts in the different grades- 
should be so arranged as not to deny reasonable opportunities to those in 
the lower grades to reach the upper grades. The guards on the North- 
Western Railway claimed that a higher grade which had been abolished 
many years ago should be revived. We understand that this abolition took 
place nearly 15 years ago and even if it had been done on grounds of 
economy, we see no justification for suggesting that it should be revived. 
All that is necessary to be done is that reasonable prospects should be- 
offered to those now in service. There was a complaint of inconvenience 
arising from absence of quarters for their residence in the vicinity of rail¬ 
way stations. They also complained of the inadequacy of the dress allow¬ 
ance given to them and added that in small matters, like those of supply 
of watches, equipment boxes, etc., the railway administration could be more 
liberal to them. We commend these claims to the sympathetic considera¬ 
tion of the administration. Certain guards of the East Indian Railway at 
Tundla who appeared to be graduates complained that they entered ser-vice- 
as guards because they were led to expect prospects of rapid rise but that 
they now foimd themselves in a very bad predicament after several years of 
service. Closer examination did not reveal that there had been any promises 
made to them which had not been fulfilled; but it nevertheless seemed that 
they found themselves in a bad plight. We brought their case to .the notice- 
of the General Manager, East Indian Railway, and he promised to look into 
the matter. Among guards too, there is an objection to direct recruitment 
to higher grades as this deprives those in the lower grades of their oppor¬ 
tunities of promotion. But ,we are informed that only about 20 per cent, of 
the vacancies in the higher grades is filled up by direct recruitment. This 
seems to us to be justified in the public interests. Another complaint 
was that guards on lower grades of pay are' asked to work import¬ 
ant trains. It is not clear whether there is any definite rule or limitation in- 
this matter; but it seems reasonable that those who are, entrusted with 
higher responsibility must be paid better. We have no doubt that in the 
public interests, as much as in the interests of the staff concerned, the 
administration -will observe this rule. 

Complaint of over-work .—The question of hours of work is now under 
adjudication. 
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As regards the complaint about hardship of night duty and laet of suffi¬ 
cient rest between each turn of duty, our observations relating to drivers will 
apply to guards as well. The proposal that risks of accidents should be 
protected against by some kind of insurance has already been dealt with. 

Brakesmen. —^The general complaint of brakesmen was that they were- 
practically limited to that office throughout their life-time and that it had 
only a very low scale of pay. But we were informed by the administrations 
that even brakesmen had ample opportunities of promotion if' only they 
qualified themselves. On the G. I. P., it was complained that even brakes¬ 
men who so qualified themselves were given entry only ^to grade “D” and 
not into grade “C” of the guards posts. We presume that this in turn 
depends upon the nature of the qualifications obtained. As regards running 
allowance, imder-rest allowance, etc.,'we cannot accept the claim of brakes¬ 
men to be treated on a par with guards. The representative’ of the South 
Indian Eailway Guards complained that the benefits allowed under the 
State Eailway Establishmeni Code Eules 510, 512 and 513 were iiot made 
available to them. The administration will see if this is so and if the co..i- 
plaint is well founded, it must be remedied. 

32. Transportation (Power), Mechanical (Loco, Carriage and Wago'n- 
and Electrical) and Workshop Branches. —^For the subordinate, supervisory 
and technical staff of the above branches, the fotiowing scales of pay would- 
be appropriate:— 

Foremen, Boiler Inspectors, Transportation 1 (i) Bs. 260—15—350 

Inspectors, ICeohanicftl Inspeotors, Yard t 

Supervisors, Loco Inspectors and staff r fii) Es. 320—20—400 
belonging to similar categories, ■ J (iii) Bs, 300—20—600 

Progress Supervisors, Assistant Foremen, I (i) Bs, 160—7—186—8—226 
and Chargomen and similar categories V (ii) Bs, 200—10—300 

J (iii) Bs, 260—16—360 

Journeymen or Apprentice Chargemen Bs, 100—6—^125—6—166/E,B,— 

6—186 

Chief Controller and Deputy Controller 

Section Controllers 

Assistant Controllers 

Assistant Telegraph Inspectors 

Telegraph Inspectors 

Chief Tdegraph Inspector 

For the drawing office of the Mechanical and Electrical Branches, the 
same scale of pay may bu allowed as, for the drawing office in the Engineer¬ 
ing Branch. 

83. Traffic and Commercial Branches. —^For the Inspectors of these 
Branches, supervisory staff and other posts excluding those of Controllers 
and iStation Masters of large stations whose pay has been dealt 'vnth 
separately, the following rates would be appropriate 

Traffic Inspectors, Commercial Inspeotors, f (i) Be. 200—10—800 
Bates Inspeotors, Clakos Inspeotors and J (ii) Bs. 260—^15—350 
staff of similar ositegories. I (iii) Bs. 320—20—400 

-1, (iv) Be. 300h-20—600 

Assistant Inspectors in the above categories may, according to importsnc* 
of the charge, be classified in the lower of these categories or in the scale 
of Es. 150—7—ISS-rd—225 proposed for 4* E. W. Is. 
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(i) Es. 300—20—600 

(ii) Es. 230—20—400 

(i) Es. 260—16—360 
(ii) Bs. 200—10—800 


Same scales as 
P.W.Is. 


for A.P.'Wils. andi 
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{ (i) Bs. 60—4—120—E».—6—170 
(ii) Bb. 100—6 -125— 6—156^12^. 
—6—186, 

(iu) Bs. 160 -10—250. 

34. Miscellaneous Cloims.—Several sections of the Technical and Mecha¬ 
nical Departments have sent in representations the main claim wherein is 
for improved scales oF pay. A general claim has been urged that technical 
staff should, as a whole; be paid better than non-technical staff. A sugges¬ 
tion has also been made that the hours of work should be reduced. Objection 
has been taken to the continuance of the daily rated system and the_, piece¬ 
work system and it has been further urged that even people engaged on the 
daily rated system should be given all the facilities and the privi eges avail¬ 
able to monthly rated employees. The claims and grievances of the minis¬ 
terial staff and of the workers, whether on the line or in workshops, have 
been voiced by a number of unions who appeared by several representatives. 
The All-India Eailwaymen’s Federation (represented by Mr. Guruswamy) 
claimed a general representative character; but the workers of the S. I. R., 
N. W. R., B.B. & C.I., G. I. P., B. N. R., B. & A. and 0. T. Railways 
were also independently represented. Their claim for a minimum wage of 
Es. 36—45 has been already dealt with. For semi-skilled labour, the Federa¬ 
tion claimed a scale of Rs. 40—4—80 and for skilled labour and ministerial 
staff a scale of Rs. 60—5—?00—10—200, on the basis of the pre-war level of 
prices. To meet the higher level of prices, they asked for dearness allow¬ 
ance being granted to them on the scale recommended by the Rao Com¬ 
mittee. Our recommendations comply with these demands so far as we 
thought it practicable to do so. Their claim that promotions in the lower 
grades up to about Es. 200 or Es. 250 should be determined by seniority 
has to a great extent been accepted by us, though not in an unqualified 
form. It is also our recommendation that the daily rated system should as 
far as possible, be displaced by the monthly rated system, exce])t where 
the work is casual. The majority of us think that piece-work must be the 
exception rather than the rule—^two members think that it is really not 
bbjectionable and should be encouraged wherever possible. Waves for 
piece-work must be so fixed as not to amount to exploitation. Objection 
was taken that a piece-worker may be tempted to over-work himself out 
of a desire to earn more money; but the administration pointed out. that 
there was no such danger as the hours of work regulations were applicable 
to piece-workers also. It was next pointed out that there is a tendency 
frequently exhibited by the administration to reduce the rates fixed for 
piece-work when it is found that the piece-worker produces a good outturn 
and earns a considerable sum. The administration denied this; but the 
Chief Commissioner, however, promised that instructions would be issued 
that no unfair advantage should be taken of improvement in the piece¬ 
worker’s outturn and no attempt to reduce his rates should be made on 
this score, unless the improvement had really been contributed to by better 
machinery supplied by the administration. The Federation claimed that 
overtime work should as far as possible be discouraged in the interests of 
the health of the worker, but where overtime work had necessarily to be 
done, it should be paid at twice the normal rates. The question of rates 
for overtime work has been dealt with in Part II. Their points in respect 
of leave, retirement benefits, promotion and procedure in disciplinary 
matters have been dealt with in Part II. They urged the necessity for the 
introduction of a scheme of social insurance against unemnloyment, sick¬ 
ness, old age, etc. Such measures must form part of a wider scheme em- 
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bracing all workers. So far as the employees of the State are concerned, 
sickness is provided for to a certain extent by the provisions relating to 
medical leave and old age by the provisions relating to retirement benefits. 
Objection was also taken to a large number of workers being kept on as 
temporary employees for a lo^ time. The administration pointed out that 
in view of emergencies, special projects, etc., it was inevitable to have a 
certain number of temporary employees; but they promised that every 
endeavour will be made to reduce the number to a minimum and to extend 
to them the privileges and benefits available to permanent employees, such 
as leave, provident fund benefits, etc. We have therefore nothing to add 
to what we have already said on this subject. One claim which deserves 
particular mention is the demand that the railway administration should 
provide facilities for better education and for practical tre^ining for its em¬ 
ployees with a view to helping them to qualify themselves for promotion to 
higher ranks in the service. This is to a certain extent allied to the ques¬ 
tion of education facilities which we have dealt with in Part II; but it is 
of particular relevance here, because by providing such facilities to its 
employees, the railway administration will not merely help to improve 
their lot but also facilitate recruitment to its services. The General 
Manager of the East Indian Bailway informed us that steps in this direc¬ 
tion have been taken on his railway. We would be glad to see active steps 
in this behalf taken by all the railway administrations. It was further 
claipied that members of the staff should be granted special leave for under¬ 
going technical training. This is but an extension of the principle of study 
leave and it seems to us that Railway administrations will be serving their 
own interests as well in granting such encouragement to deserving 
employees. 

Passes .—Complaint has been made in respect of the disoriroination 
between one set of railway employees and another, in respect of the 
number of passes that they are entitled to. Now that nearly all the 
important Railways have become State owned and State managed, we 
have been pressed with a claim on behalf of all public servants that even 
those not employed in Railway services should be given facilities in the 
way of railway passes. We have dealt with this question in Part II. 
Another aspect of the question is whether persons in Railway service 
should, in view of the long standing practice, be treated differently from 
other public servants. The majority of us are opposed to treating railway 
employees differently. Further the existing rules relating to passes for 
Railway employees make a differentiation between officers and employees 
belonging to other categories in the matter of the number of passes they 
are entitled to. Even if it should be deemed expedient to continue the 
practice of treating Railway employees differently from other public 
servants, there is little justification for continuing the discrirnination 
between the different grades of railway employees. This differentiation has 
been strongly resented by subordinate employees. We accordingly recom¬ 
mend that this discrimination should be abolished and the same number 
of passes, not exceeding three in the year, should be made available to all 
grades of Railway employees. 

As regards the claim for medical aid for railway employees, the Chief 
Commissioner informed us that ample provision already exists in places 
where a large number of employees are working, whether in important 
stations or in sheds or in workshops. As regards the people employed 
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tihe line and in out-of-the-way places, he said that the rules provide for 
immediate despatch of medical aid to them as soon as a report of their 
sickness is received or they are enabled to, come to a place where medic^ 
aid is available. As we have already stated, he promised to draw attention 
once again to the rules in the matter and see that they are properly given 
effect to. When the Eailway administration maintains a large medical 
department at considerable cost, we are unable to recommend that the 
administration must make good to its employees expenses incurred by 
them in availing themselves of the services of private medical practitioners. 
As regards work on holidays, we have nothing to add to what we have- 
stated already. We understand that members of the subordinates grades- 
are not frequently transferred, but a claim has been made that if and when 
they are so transferred, a special allowance should be given to them to 
enable them to set up a new establishment in the place to which they are- 
transferred. If, as we are informed, the rules provide facilities for trans¬ 
port of their luggage, we do not see any justification for making a further 
differentiation between railway employees and other public servants in the- 
matter of transfer. Claims have been made for the supply of uniform, foot¬ 
wear and other accessories. Apparently, the existing rules and practice in 
this behalf do not cover all employees and it is also said that the existing 
provisions are inadequate. We are not in a position to make any definite 
recommendations in the matter, but it seems to us that these claims may 
well be sympathetically dealt with by the administration. 

Eepresentatives of the employees in the N. W. E. Workshops com¬ 
plained that unlike workshop employees in other railways they do not get 
any allowance for working night shifts. It is not clear to us whether there 
is any well-established practice about the payment of extra allowance for 
those who work in night shifts. We presume that such a system implies 
that all the employees will get their turns of night shift. If, however, 
there is any difference between the practice followed in the N. W. E. 
Workshop and the practice followed in other workshops in this matter, we 
suggest that the Eailway administration should examine the matter and 
adopt a uniform practice, unless there are special reasons for adopting a 
different course. It was alleged that there were serious anomalies and 
sometimes even injustice in the matter of the classification of workmen 
into semi-skilled and skilled and we were asked to lay do-wn tests with 
reference to which a classification should be made. This is obviously 
impracticable. Certain categories of workers, e.g., grinders, slotters, 
shapers, wheel-turners, drillers, etc., were given as instances which are 
now treated as semi-skilled but which it was claimed should be treated as 
skilled. He differentiation must, we think, depend not merely on the 
nature of the job but also on quality. Subject to the observation that a 
person who is doing skilled work should not unfairly be classified as a 
semi-skilled worker merely with a view to reducing his remuneration, we 
must leave the matter to the decision of the authorities concerned. We 
were also told that a job which in one railway is classified as skilled is 
classified in another railway as unskilled or semi-skilled. This again is a 
question of degree. We can only recommend that .as far as possible some 
measure of uniformity should be observed in all the railways. It will be 
helpful if the railway administration can see its way to settle such ques¬ 
tions in consultation with the unions concerned. A strong objection waS 
raised to any system of contract labour. It was insisted that work of 
every kind for which contractors’ labour was at present engaged should be 
got done by departmental labour. We are not able to make any such: 
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sweeping prohibition. As it frequently happens that labour does not get 
a fair deal from contractors, it will be consistent with the spirit of our 
recommendations if contract labour is avoided as far as possible. To secure 
the interests of labour generally, there should be a fair-wages clause even 
in contracts and the administration should be under some responsibility to 
ensure that the fair-wages clause is, in fact, given effect to. Mr. Kalappa 
(the representative of the B. N. Eailway Union) urged that under the pre¬ 
sent system an unjustifiable differentiation was being made in favour of 
the Controllers and other Transportation staff as against the class of station 
masters in the matter of promotions. We can only repeat the general 
recommendation that we have already made that, to ensure contentment 
among all sections of the staff, reasonable channels of promotion must be 
provided for every section and no section should be given an imdue 
advantage. 


Notes The following scales of pay have been suggested by Mr. ifoBhi and Sardar 
Mangal Singh:— 

Ra. 

CI.A.S3 III— (i) General scale for Clerks 66—6—120—6—180 

(2) Coniraercial Clerks . 70—6—120—6—180 

(3) Upper Division Clerks’) 

with university de^ee >100—6—160—8—200—10—260 
initial entry qualification. J 

(4) SignaUers . . 70—5—120—TJ—180 

(6) Assistant Station Mas-"1 70—6—100—6—160—8—200 
ters & Station Masters. / 

(6) Ticket Collectors . \66—180 
Special Ticket Examiners /100—200 


(7) Asstt. Train Examiners 

(8) Tracers A Asstt. Drafts¬ 
men . . . . 

(9) Asstt. Sanitary Inspect¬ 
ors .... 

(10) Asstt. Trafiic Canvassers 

(11) Brakesmen 


66—180 

65—180 


(12) Guards 


(13) Drivers 

(14) Shunters 
ClASS rV— (16) Firemen 


{ 

f. 


66—180 
70—200 
60—80 
80—100 
76—200 

{ 120—260 
160—300 
80—200 
100--260 
160—300 
200—360 


. It 

r 

■{s 

■} 


75—200 

60—80 

70—100 

80—120 

45—70 

66—130 

66—180 

60—86 

45—70 

40—1—60—2—60 


(16) Agwala 

Class m— (17) ’ Compounders and 
Dispensers. 

Class IV— (18) Laboratory Attendants 

(19) Dressers and Ward Boys 

(20) OflSoe Peons & Unskilled 
workers. 

(21) Office Jemadars & Semi¬ 
skilled workers. 

(22) Record Keepers, Record 

sorters and higher grade 
of semi-skUled. J 

Class III—> (23) Skilled Workmen 

(24) Higher Grade of skiUed \130_200 
Workmen. f 

(26) Supervisory posts of) 

stalled workmen or >200—10—260 
leading hands. J 


45^1—60—2—70 


60—2—70—3—85 

66—160 
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2. Other charges under the Transport Department 

1. The Transport Department also deals with a;E major ports, Port 
Trusts, pilotage, light-houses, tramways, waterways, country craft orga¬ 
nisation, motor vehicles in centrally administered areas, priority controls, 
rationing of motor spirit. Central ]^ad Fund and post-war road develop¬ 
ment etc. 

2. We do not make any recommendations with reference to the advisory 
posts at headquarters including the Railway priorities and Motor Trans¬ 
port Branches since the posts are temporarily filled on an ad hoc basis 
and are not yet classified. In many pases we expect the staff will be 
reduced with the gradual withdrawal or relaxation of controls which origi¬ 
nated during the war. 

3. The posts in the Roads organisation however though still unclassi¬ 
fied seem to be a permanent branch of tha department. We observe 
that existing scales have generally been fixed on the basis of old or new 
scales for engineers and with particular reference to the grade of officers 
to be recruited. We recommend that in future recruits to technical 
posts in this branch comprising various grades of Engineer consultants, 
materials and plant officers, statisticians, etc. should be fitted into the 
scales we have recommended for Class I and Class II Services generally, 
according to the importance of the post and the qualifications required of 
its incumbent, maintaining due parity with the Central Public Works 
Department. 

4. We have received representations from two categories of staff in 
this branch namely Assistant Engineers and Legal Assistants for an 
increase in their pay. The former nave stated that the scale of Es. 350— 
■25—750 is low in comparison with the rates allowed to Assistant IMrec- 
tors of the Central Waterways Irrigation and Navigation Commission and 
the Punjab P.W.D. As we assume the Roads organization to be permanent 
we think their case ought to be dealt with on the lines we have indicated 
for the C.P.W.D. generally and not on the basis of temporary organisations 

for which more liberal scales have been allowed during the war period. In 
regard to the posts of Legal Assistants, we cannot see our way to recom¬ 
mend any special rates of pay since the responsibility for giving legal 
advice finally rests not on such Astistants but on the specially qualified 
staff of the Legislative Department. The recruitment of persons with 
legal qualifications to ordinary posts of Assistants has apparently been 
a departure merely to get a more qualified type of recruit and so long as 
personnel are available for such posts on the terms advertised, we do not 
see any necessity for revising generally the scales for this category of post. 
This is also in consonance with our recommendations in the case of the 
technical assistants in the office of the Superintendent of Insurance. 

5. Ports .—Cochin is one of the major ports under the control of an 
Administrative Officer, and is administered by the Transport Department 
in the absence of a governing body like a Port Trust. We have no 
special observations to make as regards the Class I and Class II posts 
like Port Officer, Harbour Master, Traffic Manager, Chief Accoimtant, 
■etc. under the Administrative Officer except to suggest that the ranges 
in these scales should be kept within the limits we have proposed gene¬ 
rally for posts within the time scale of these services. This alone will 
i>erve to avoid disparity between posts of comparable responsibility having 
in mind the lowering of ceiling limits cf higher salaries generally. 
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6. Eepresentatives of the Cochin Port Staff Association who appeared, 
before us complained that their scales of pay were low and not imiform and 
that as the State Government had recently raised the scales of pay of 
their employees on account of the higher coat of living, Cochin should be 
declared an “A” class area for purposes of grant of dearness allowance. 
For ministerial and subordinate technical posts we recommend that the 
scales of pay should be brought into line with our general scales for office 
staff, ae for instance in the office of an Executive Engineer or Superin¬ 
tending Engineer C.P.W.D. The system of dearness allowance recom¬ 
mended by us will obviate the grievance about the inadequacy of that 
allowance. It was demanded on behalf of work charged establishments 
that such establishments as were kept temporary for Very long periods 
should be made permanent so that they could obtain the benefits of leave 
etc. Among other grievances were inadequacy of overtime payment and 
absence of compensatory holidays. In view of our general comments on 
these subjects we do not propose to make any special recommendations 
regarding the Cochin Port Staff. 

7. Bengal Pilot Service .—The admiriistration of the Bengal Pilot Ser¬ 
vice has recently passed from the Commerce Department to the Transport 
Department. Originally the Hooghly Pilots were in receipt of fixed rates 
of salary like other employees of Government but in 1876 a licensed ser¬ 
vice was established, the members of which were remimerated by payment 
of pilot fees levied on ships. In 1886 the licensed service was replaced 
by a Covenanted Service the members of which were entitled in addition 
to the ordinary scales of pay to a percentage of the pilotage fees fixed 
by Government. While the ordinary pilot services are imder the control 
of the Port Authorities, the Bengal Pilot Service is under the control of 
Government. 

8. The foUovdng are the important posts in the Bengal Pilot Service:—* 

Class I— 

Pilots ...... A scale Bs. 400—2,200*) * 

B „ Bs. 400—1,800 

C „ Bs. 360—1,300J 

Port Officers . . . . .A scale Bs. 2,660. 

B „ Bs. 2,160. 

C „ Be. 1,600. 

Leadsmen Apprentices, Ist Mates, 2nd Bs. 200—StO withdiffeienoes ia scales 

Mates, etc. A, B and C. ' 

d^ASsII— 

Bs. 600—800 (Old). 

Chief Bngmeers of Pilot Vessels .-- 

Bs. 400—660 (Bevised). 


Class ni^ 

2nd Engineers 
3rd Engineers 
4th Engineers 


. Scales ranging from Bs. 260—300 to Bs. 380—480. 
. Scales raiding from Bs. 180 to Bs. 280—310. 

. Scales ranging from Bs. 160 to Bs. 180. 


*A and B scale Pilots are allowed to draw fvill night pilotage fees. C scale officers 
draw only 60 per cent, of fees though as a temporary measure since 1944, they too have 
been allowed full fees. 
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There are two pilot vessels “Andrew” and “Lady Fraser’’ and a steam 
launch. The crew of these which include Butlers, Saloon servants, Fire¬ 
men, Cooks, Serangs, Carpenters, Stokers, Lascars, Bhandaris, etc. 
belong to both ‘inferior’ and superior service. At present those in the 
inferior category are on scales^ ranging from Es. 18 to 24 while those who 
are in the superior categories are on scales ranging from Es. 20 to 70. 

9. The main grievance of the members of the Pilot Service, which sent 

a representative to appear before us was that repeated representations 
since 1937 on behalf of officers on the Eevised scales of pay had not 
received the favourable consideration of Government notwithstanding a report 
on the subject by Capt. H. L. Davis, E.I.N., C.I.F., O.B.E., Nautical 
Adviser to the Government of India. As that report has not been sent 
to the Commission we are not able to offer any comments thereon. But 
we it right to mention that this service seems to lay great stress 

on that Eeport. On the ground that there was considerable disparity in 
pay between the Bengal Pilot Service which is a senior service and the 
pay of Harbour Masters who are employees of the Calcutta Port Trust 
the Service demanded that the old scales of pay should be applied to new 
entrants also. We consider that instead of reverting to the old scales of 
pay the grant of the Class I scales which we have proposed for other ser¬ 
vices should be adequate for members of this service. The posts should 
be classified into junior and senior scale according to responsibilities. 
The members of the service also demanded a general enhancement of pilot 
fees. We understand that the fee varies according to the size of the 
ship and in normal times a junior pilot earns about Es. 175 p.ra., a 
Master Pilot Es. 250 and a Branch Pilot about Es. 450 to 500. As in 
the case of the Customs Preventive Service, we consider that it would 
be less derogatory to the service especially if it is to be a Class I Ser¬ 
vice if officers did not have to depend on payments made by shipping com¬ 
panies for any services rendered by them. It may be desirable if instead 
of the officers receiving the pilot fees, compensation at suitable rates is 
allowed to them while out on the sea or working overtime, without relat¬ 
ing it to piloting fees which Government may themselves levy and retain. 

10. We may bring to the notice of Government the claims made by 
the members of this service for an allowance for uniform and an allow¬ 
ance for detention while waiting for boarding a vessel after leaving another. 
A question of some difficulty was raised as to the kind of assistance 
which members of the service should receive from Government when legal 
proceedings are instituted against them in cases arising out of the dis¬ 
charge of their duties. It often happens that the costs awarded to them 
by Court even when they are successful may not meet the actual expen¬ 
diture on their defence. Such cases deserve sympathetic consideration. 
The case seems analogous to that provided for in Eule 1602 of the State 
Eailway Establishment Code. 

11. In regard to the other categories of employees mentioned in para. 
8, supra, we recommend that for the categories now classified as ‘inferior’ 
the Bc^le of Es. 30—35 would be appropriate. For the higher categories 
requiring some technical skill or professional experience, the following 
scales may be found appropriate provided they are applied with due 
regard to the differences in skill and training required to be possessed:— 

Es. 35—50 

Es. 60—75. 

Es. 75—105. 
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The Communications Department deals with the following subjects;— 

1. Posts and Telegraphs. 

2. Eailwa.y Inspectorate. 

3. Meteorology, and 

4. Civil Aviation. 


1. Posts and Telegeaphs 

1. The administration of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
is under a Director General with Headquarters in New Delhi. For purposes 
•of administration, the country is divided into nine circles whose boundaries 
roughly correspond with those of the Indian Provinces including adjoining 
States. Seven Circles are under Postmasters-General: the heads of two 
minor Circles, uia,, Sind and Baluchistan and Assam are officials of lower 
status, i.e., Directors of Posts and Telegraphs. The Postmasters General 
and the Directors are responsible, within their jurisdiction, for the adminis¬ 
tration of all branches of the Department including postal, telegraph and 
telepl^one services. On the postal side, .the Circle is divided into postal 
divisions each in charge of a Superintendent of Post Offices who controls 
within his area (which might roughly be equivalent to two Districts) all 
postal and telegraph traffic work in Post Offices and combined Post and 
Telegraph Offices. Post Offices in large urban areas and principal Telegraph 
Offices generally are in charge of gazetted Postmasters and gazetted Tele¬ 
graph Traffic Officers who deal directly with the Postmaster General. The 
telegraph engineering work, including telephone work, is organised on the 
basis of divisions each in charge of a Divisional Engineer who is also in 
charge of the management of telephone exchanges and the construction and 
maintenance of the lines of communication and apparatus. The Post Office 
is one of the biggest utility services in India and because of its well organised 
system, it has undertaken for the public benefit a variety of services which 
do not relate to the receipt of transmission of communications proper, e.g., 
carriage of parcels, remittance of money, provision of savings bank facilities 
and encouragement of small savings, life insurance, payment of military 
pensions, issue of wireless licenses, distribution of quinine, etc. Under the 
pressure of war demands, the P. & T. Department expanded its activities 
during the war period—particularly its capacity for handling postal, telegraph 
and telephone traffic. The Department has prepared plans for its post¬ 
war development which involve mainly the adjustment and extension of 
facilities provided during the war period for war purposes to growing peace 
demands. 

2. Postal work is done in three classes of offices—Head Post Office, Sub- 
Post Office and Branch Post Office. The first two deal with all kinds of 
postal work, while the last category deal generally with distribution work 
and are usually worked by persons who are extra-departmental agents with 
■other avocations, e.g., Village Schoolmasters, Shopkeepers or other res¬ 
pectable persons or retired postal employees. 
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3. The main categories of postal employees in the lowest category are— 
runners, packers, mail peons and letter-box peons whose duties are fairly 
indicated by their designations and who are at present classified as inferior 
servants. Postmen and Village Postmen draw a higher scale of! pay and 
belong to a higher category being treated as “superior”. Over this cate¬ 
gory are Head Postmen. Overseer Postmen, Sorting Postmen and Cash 
Overseers and their duties comprise mainly supervision of postmen and 
lower grade staff, conveyance of cash, routine sorting of mail and making 
enquiries into petty complaints. The clerical category, which is higher 
than that of Head Postmen, deals with clerical work as well as work at the 
counter; it supplies the personnel for sub-postmasters as well as for Town 
Inspectors. Above this grade are Inspectors of Post OSices who are in 
charge of postal sub-divisions including a group of post offices. Their pay is 
on the lower selection grade in the clerical scale and for outdoor work they 
are assisted by mail overseers who are of the same category as Head Post¬ 
men. The- Superintendent of Post Offices, who is a gazetted officer, co¬ 
ordinates and supervises all postal transactions in his area excluding those 
of the offices under gazetted postmasters. 

4. A very large number of sub-post offices do both postal and telegraph 
work. The booking and transmission of messages in such offices are carried 
out by postal signallers who are on the grade of clerks. Where there are 
separate telegraph offices, messages are received and transmitted by tele¬ 
graphists who are on a grade different from the clerical grade and whose 
work is supervised by Telegraph Masters who are promoted from the cadre 
of telegraphists. Mechanical duties such as sorting of telegrams are done 
by Munshis who are of the Postmen class while delivery of messages is- 
carried out by messengers w’ho are generally task-work messengers receiving 
subsistence allowance on a special scale in addition to charges for messages 
actually delivered. 

5. The transport of mail by railway between post offices is looked after 
by the Railway Mail Service which works in units which are distinct from 
Post Offices. The R. M. S. work is controlled by Superintendents of R. M. 
S. who are on the same cadre as Superintendents of Post Offices. The 
clerical staff under them deal with the sorting of mails during transport and 
are on the cadre of clerks. The lower grade staff comprises mail guards, 
porters and office peons. The work of the R. M. S. staff is invigilated by 
Inspectors on the same scale as Inspectors of Post Offices. 

6. On the engineering side, each divisional engineer has a number of sub- 
divisional and other officers of gazetted status working under him. The 
work of construction and maintenance of telephone and telegraph lines and 
apparatus is in charge of such officers who have under them technical staff 
of different grades, e.g., Supervisors, Mistries, Cable Jointers and other 
technically skilled staff, such as line Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors who 
supervise and control working parties and linemen (who are semi-skilled 
workers corresponding to postmen) in charge of the laying and maintenance 
of lines. Telephone exchanges within his area are also under the Divisional 
Engineer, the exchanges oeing, according to their importance, in charge of 
gazetted officers, or persons of the rank of Engineering Supervisors and 
Telephone Inspectors. 

7. The Indian Post Office on its present footing dates from 1854 when 
the Department was placed under the control of the Director General with a 
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hierarchy of officials under him. It was at that time that uniform postage^ 
rates were fixed irrespective of distances. Uniform rates for parcels came- 
into force in 1871 and the V. P. system, insurance of letters and parcels, the- 
Money Order and Savings Bank were added in the course of the next decade. 
In 1883, combined Post and Telegraph Offices were introduced; but the 
postal and telegraph sides were under two Director Generals till 1914. The 
amalgamation was completed in 1929 when the head of the postal circle, 
namely, the Postmaster General, was also given control over telegraph work. 
The history of the department provides the explanation as to why the ser¬ 
vices in the P. & T. Department are so numerous and conditions of service- 
so heterogeneous. The classification of the various Services does not indi¬ 
cate their organisation but merely their position for purposes of the Civil 
Service (Classification, Control and Appeal) Buies. 

8. The Telegraph Engineering Service, Class I, alone has, from the start, 
stood out as a superior service. Posts on its cadre include Assistant Divi¬ 
sional Engineers, Divisional Engineers, Directors and Chief Engineers. In; 
the regular hierarchy, are administrative posts of Deputy Director General, 
Postmaster General and Director General. The Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Traffic Service, Class I is, however, a hotchpotch of superior appointments 
to which members of different constituent services can look forward for 
promotion, e.g.. Director General, Senior Deputy Director General, Post¬ 
master General, Deputy Postmaster General. 

The Class II Services include the following:— 

Assistant Engineers in the telegraph, telephone, wireless or electricah 
branches; 

Deputy Assistant Engineers in the above branches; 

Postal Superintendents; 

Gazetted Postmasters; 

Telegraph Traffic Service, e.g.. Superintendent and Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent; 

and certain non-gazetted posts of Chief Superintendents, Superintendents, 
Foremen, Managers, etc. These again represent a conglomeration of posts- 
on diSerent scales of pay. 

Some of the Class I posts are filled by members of the I.C.S. The- 
Islington Commission dealt with some of the problems connected with the 
staffing of the P. & T. Department. With a view to improving the direct, 
recruitment of Indians to superior appointments, it recommended the 
guaranteeing of a fixed number of vacancies for non-I.C.S. members of the 
service. It also recommended amalgamation of the Imperial and Provincial, 
branches of the Telegraph Engineering Department, restriction 'on the 
appointment of non-domiciled Europeans, direct recruitment to telegraph, 
traffic branch and a fair distribution of posts on a provincial basis as well as 
a rationalisation of pay of gazetted posts in the Department. 

9. The Postal and Telegraph Committees of 1920 did not deal with 
gazetted appointments; but one of the terms of reference of the Betrench- 
ment Advisory Committee, 1931, of which Sir Cowasfee Jehangir was- 
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<Chainnan, was the consideration of rates ofi pay for new entrants in the P. & 
T. Department. The latter Committee recommended certain rates of pay 
as indicated below; but when the revised rates came to he settled, the 
<xovemment proceeded on wholly different lines:— 



Old rates 

Recommendations 
of 1931 Committee 

Revised rate 
sanctioned by 
Government 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

JJ.G.P. & T. . 

3,600—100—4,000 

3,000—100—3,600 

••• 

'Chief Engineer 

2,760—126—3,000 

2,260—100—2,760 

2,260 

I’.M.G.&D.D.G.(non-I.C.8) 

2,000—100—2,600 

f 2,000 

1,800—60—2,100 .1 ' 

-Directors of Telegraph 

1,760—100—2,100 

1,060—60—1,600 

1 1,600 

1,300 

Engineering. 

JJeputy Postmaster General ... 

1,000—50—1,600 

900—40—1,300 

760 ; 860 ; 960 

presidency Postmasters, 

Calcutta and Bombay. 

1,000—60—1,600 

900—40—1,300 

760 ; 850 ; 960 

Madras. 

800—40—1,000 

700—40—900 

(with S. P. for 

Superintendent of Post 

300—20—600—‘26— 260—26—660 

Bombay, and 

Calcutta). 

240—20—480 

Offices and B.M.S. 

760 


-16—600 

Gazetted Postmasters, Delhi, 

7 —"800 

626—20—726 

600 


Lahore, Karachi & Poona. 

Deputy and Aseistant Post¬ 
master. 

Superintendents of Tele¬ 
graph Traffio 2nd Division. 
Deputy Superintendents 

^Superior Telegraph Engineer, 
ing Service. 


Assistant Engineers ... 
Dy. Assistant Engineers 


350 — 30—660 

360—20—650 

—30—700 

360—450 

500—600 

625—1,376 

(Senior) 

375—975 

(Junior) 

Same as Supt. of 
Telegraph Traffic 
2nd Division. 
Seune as Deputy 
Superintendents. 


300 — 20—6001 

260—26—660 } 

V 240—600 

300—20—640 

550—36—1,100 750 ; 860; 950 
(^nior) 

300—800 250 ; 360 ; 600 

(Junior) 

Same as Supdt. of T 
Telegraph Traffic | 

2ad Division. )■ 240—-20—480 

Same as Deputy j —.16—-600 
Superintendents. J 


10. Eeferrmg to the history of non-gazetted posts, the Heseltine Com¬ 
mittee (1920) remarks as follows: “Conditions remained all but undisturbed, 
increases of pay were sanctioned occasionally in places in which they were 
found to be necessary, but such sanctions were few and unimportant and 
each individual sanction affected a comparatively small number of men. It 
is in the years following the outbreak of the war that conditions have arisen 
which have caused the distress and resultant unrest and agitation and creat¬ 
ed the situation which our Committee has hpen appointed to investigate”. 
This Committee was charged with the duty of recommending measures for 
the amelioration of the conditions of service and rates of pay of non-gazetted 
supervisory, clerical, sorting and menial establishments employed in the 
Postal Branch and such sub-ordinate establishments of the Telegraph 
Branch, including Telephone staff, as were not dealt with by the Telegraph 
Committee which was appointed about the same time to deal with similar 
conditions concerning non-gazetted staff in the separate Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment. The scales of pay were arrived at after laborious investigation and, 
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while varying from locality to locality, were based generally on an apprecia¬ 
tion of the nature of the duties performed by the personnel of the P. & T. 
Department. The Committee appear to have been the first in the field 
to attempt some system of uniformity in regard to the remuneration of the 
P. & T. Services in different parts of the country; and they seem to have 
iept in mind the prevailing rates for other classes of Government servants. 
Dertain remarks and obiter dicta of the Committee and similar views ex¬ 
pressed by high Government officials at different times have been made the 
basis of claims for special treatment for all categories of employees in the 
postal service. The following are some of the remarks in point:— 

“The conditions of service of postal clerks differ very much from those 
of the ordinary clerk in a Government office; their hours of 
Work are longer and much more irregular, beginning in some 
cases at 5 a.m. and ending as late as 10 p.m. ; the;j get no 
holidays to speak of, and they have considerable pecuniary 
responsibilities.' ‘ 

■“The increase of pay we recommend for postmen is more liberal than 
the increase proposed for inferior servants, the reason being 
that the postman is drawn from a class distinctly superior to 
that of the ordinary menial and the present rates of pay have 
been found to be insufficient to attract the class of men re¬ 
quired..,...the postman to be qualified for his work must 

have some knowledge of the script of at least two languages, 

one being English;.,...his duties involve considerable 

pecuniary liability. He is in fact in a small way a cashier; 
valuables and cash are entrusted to him, he has to render a 
daily account, to furnish security and to make good losses. 
That he is or ought to be a much better man than the ordinary 
chaprasi, mail peon, messenger or packer is recognised by the 
status—^that of a superior servant under the Leave and Pension 
Rules—which has been confierred upon him. 

11. The scales of pay which were sanctioned by Government following 
the recommendations of the Heseltine Committee failed to keep the staff 
satisfied for any length of time and,there was a revision in 1926. The sub¬ 
ject again came up for review'by the P. & T,. Sub-Committee of the Re¬ 
trenchment Advisory Committee appointed in June 1931 qnder the Chair¬ 
manship of Sir Cowasjee Jehangir. Inasmuch as the policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment at the time was to effect all possible reductions in public expendi¬ 
ture, the general terms of reference to the Sub-Committee followed the 
lines laid down by the Retrenchment Advisory Committee; but an addi¬ 
tional point referred to them was to— 

“Advise on the principles which should guide Government in fram¬ 
ing proposals for the remuneration of future entrants in the 
P. & T. Department: particularly whether new entrants who 
are likely to be employed mainly or altogether locally should 
be remunerated on separate local rates of pay as at present; 
Or on uniform low Circle, or All-India basic scales plus vari¬ 
able compensatory allowances, according to the special 
circumstances of different stations.'’ 

On this point, the Committee which consisted of non-officials as well as 
of official experts made detailed recommendations. After considering the 
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merits and demerits of continuing eight different scales of basic pay lor 
different localities and areas as against a uniform' basic scale applicable 
throughout India, the Committee were of the following opinion : — 

“In our view the present system is defective in its inception inas¬ 
much as the so-called rates of basic pay include a certain 
amount which is obviously of the nature of a compensatory 
allowance. We also understand that the existence of differ¬ 
ent scales of pay within each Circle and sometimes ^ even 
within smaller areas included in the Circle leads to incon¬ 
venience in administration and unnecessary expenditure in 
the matter of transfers. Some of- these defects have, we 
understand been removed by a modification of the Funda¬ 
mental Eules 22 and 26. But in our opinion such measures- 
are merely palliative and the needs of the situation should 
be recognised by having one uniform scale of pay applicable 
throughout India and Burma supplemented by suitable com¬ 
pensatory allowances so that such transfers as have to be 
made in the interests of work -can be carried out without 
hardship to the employee on the one hand or waste of publie 
funds on the other.” 

Government did not accept the recommendations of the Jehangir Com¬ 
mittee; and in a large number of cases, the new scales of pay sanctioned 
in 1935 which had effect from 16th July 1931 in the case of new entrants 
were on a lower scale than those recommended by the Committee. 

12. We have dealt in Part I with the growing discontent against these 
scales, .due to the subsequent rise in prices, the nature of the relief granted 
by Government to meet the rise in the cost of living and the circumstances 
leading to the appointment of this Commission. The disputes between the 
employees and the Eailway and Posts and Telegraphs Departments and ■ 
the references to Adjudicators have also been referred to in paragraph Ift 
of Part I supra. The case for adjudication about the claims of the P. A T. 
employees as put to the Hon’hie Mr. Justice G. S. Kajadhyaksha, 1.0.8.,, 
was in regard to the following issue:— 

“Whether taking into consideration the various forms of relief al¬ 
ready granted by the said Department to the said employees, 
such of the employees as are governed by the new scales of 
pay require any further relief pending the findings of the 
Post-war Pay Commission and if so, the nature and extent- 
of the relief required.” 

The Adjudicator recommended the following relief to take effect from 
the 1st July 1946:—____ 

dattgoriea of staff ae given in the Schedule I on page 77 of the Manual 
of pay and AVowances of officers of the Indian P, <t T.■ 

Department. Increase 


{<) Section XV— 

Runners. 

Section XVI— 

Record Suppliers, Ferro Typers, Multigraphers, Composi¬ 
tors, Remprinter Operators, Markers. Duftries, 
Form Suppliers, Fofm Pickers, Binders, Attenders, 
Jamadars, Hall Jamadars, Head Porters, Overseers 
in RaOway Mail Service, Havildars, Head Peons 
and Mukadams. 
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Section XVII— 

Boy Peons, Boy Messengers and Boy Farashes, 

and 26“/, 

Section XVIII (a)— 

Packers, Porters, Messengers other them Task-work 
Messengers, Chowkidw, Watchmen, Gatemen, 

Hamals, Durwans, Office Peons, Farashes, Mail 
Peons, Van Peons, Boatmen, Dandies, Manjhies, 

Tindals, Lascars, Cable-guards, Attendants, Battery- 
men, Line Coolies, Press-men, Telephone Coolies, 

Wire Coolies, Distributors, Inkers, Cleaners in Tele¬ 
phone Exchange, Firemen, Liftmen, Weighmen, 

Lampmen, Kh^assis, Coolies, Engine Coolies and 
other wholetime employees. 

<ii) Task-work Messengers. 50“/, 

(Subsistence 
allowance). 

iiii) Section V— '1 

Postmen, Villeige Postmen, Mail Guards, Line Riders, 

Departmental Stamp Vendors at places other than 
Presidency Towns, Shroffs and Bill Sircars, and ■ 20“/, 

Section Xni (6)— 

Carpenters, Painters, Bicycle Mistries, Assistant Mistries 
and Motormen. 

i(t«) All other categories excluding those in Section I, XII and 
XIV, but including Second Division Clerks and Account¬ 
ants^ Section I. 

iv) Section I (with' the exception of Second Division Clerks 
and Accountants.) 

Section XII— 

Sub-Inspectors, and 

Section XIV— 

Conservancy Inspectors, Caretakers, Sanitary Ins¬ 
pectors and Commissionaires. 

Note (1) The relief on the scale recommended should .be extended to 
the employees of the Telephone Districts of Bombay (includ¬ 
ing Ahmedabad and Karachi), Calcutta and Madras and of 
the Telephone Workshops appointed on or after 1st April 
1943 on the Posts and Telegraphs scales of pay for corres¬ 
ponding categories. 

(2) The employees on the unified scales of pay are excluded from 
the above relief. 

II. Betrospective effect to be given to the above relief in respect of all 
the categories except category No. (») from the 1st ^ January '1945 to 
1st July 1946, i.e., for IJ years on the basis of relief on 1st July 1946 (on 
the pay for June 1946). 

HI. Grain concession allowance to be given to all the new scale em¬ 
ployees at places where no grain concession scheme is in operation at a rate 
©(jual to the mon^'value of the concession at Bombay in respect of .Si 
consumption units. The present value of the concession is KS‘. 8/12/- 
per month. 

IV. Upgrading of all the "C” areas into "B” category for pur^wses of 
dearness allowance with the result that the dearness allowance given to 
the new scale employees at places included at present in “C” category, 
will be increased by Bs. 2 per month. 
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In the orders contained in Director General’s memorandum No. A-1- 
39-61/46, dated the 15th August 1946, the Government stated their willing¬ 
ness to accept the award of the Adjudicator in its entirety and to sanction 
on a temporary basis the grant of personal pay to the non-gazetted staff of 
the Department on the revised scales of pay mentioned in the foregoing 
statement at the rates indicated against each. Staff on the old scales of 
pay were also allowed the benefit of the grain concession allowance men¬ 
tioned above and the additional dearness allowance involved in the upgrad- 
ing of C into B areas. Employees on the unified scales of pay who 
are not ordinarily eligible for the above concessions were allowed an option 
of reverting to their permanent departmental scales for drawing the relief 
recommended by the Adjudicator in the shape of personal pay. The 
following additional concessions were also sanctioned by Government on a 
temporary basis vide D. G. P. & T.’s memorandum No. A-39-61/46, dated 
17th August 1946;— 

(i) Good Conduct Pay at the revised rates of Es. 12 and Es. 10 for 

all non-gazetted staff. 

(ii) Increase in house rent allowance for postmen and . inferior 

servants in Calcutta from Es. 5 to Es. 10, in Bombay from 

Es. 7 to Es. 10, in Delhi from Es. 5 to Es. 9 and Es. 3 to 

Es. 7 respectively for postmen and inferior servants, in 

Madras Es. 3 to Es. 7. 

(iii) House rent alio waned at Es. 10 to non-gazetted staff other than 

postmen and inferior servants stationed in Madras City. 

(iv) Compensatory allowances for non-gazetted staff of certain grades 

in Calcutta and Bombay. 

13. The foUowing principal All-India Unions of postal employees, 
besides a very large number of branch unions and unrecognised associa¬ 
tions and ad hoc Committees of individual employees made written repre¬ 
sentations to the Commission and also gave oral evidence; — 

(i) The Federation of P. & T. Unions. 

(u) The All-India Postmen and Lower-Grade (including B. M. S.) 

Staff Union. 

(iii) The AU-India Postal and B. M. S. Union. 

(iv) The All-India Telegraph Union. 

(v) The Indian Posts and Telegraph Union. 

(vi) The Indian Telegraph Association. 

On some subjects of common interest, the views expressed by these associa¬ 
tions as well as the specific suggestions made by them were not unanimous. 
The Federation of P. & T. Unions put forward a scheme which was based 
on what they considered to be an objective appreciation of the minimum 
living wage. On a cost of living index of 180, the Federation suggested 
that the minimum initial wage for a working class employee should be 
Bs. 65 and for a middle class employee Bs. 85 and they set out an elaborate 
scale of classification of posts with different points of entry according to 
qualifications and responsibility. Except where direct recruitment was 
specifically provided for, the normal method for filling posts right up to 
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the highest gazetted post should., according to them, be by promotiois 
based on-selection as the result of a departmental examination. Every 
person who is unable to rise outside the grade of service which he entered 
is to be assured an increment annually till retirement. The All-India 
Postmen and Lower Grade Staff Union made their suggestions on a diSer- 
ent basis. Their rates were stated to be based on an average cost of living 
index for all-India of 175 to 180 and they advocated the abolition of the 
zonal differentiation in pay scales. The All-India Postal and R. M. S- 
Union also suggested scales based on an index of 175, but their pay scales- 
differed from those suggested by the All-India Postmen and Lower Grade 
Staff Union. The All-India Telegraph Union suggested somewhat different 
figures for particular categories of employees based on an index of 200. 
The extent of these variations will be evident from the attached statement, 
which shows the figures suggested by various Unions as also the pre-1931 
and the post-1931 scales for purposes of comparison. 



Proposal regarding Glass HI and Class IV Services {referred to in para. IS) 
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14. In view of the suggestions that had been made in some quarters 
for differential treatment for employees of the quasii-commercial depart¬ 
ments of Governernnt, we attempted to elicit the views of the important 
associations of P. & T. employees on the subject. The opinion expressed 
by all of them was that the Post and Telegraph staff should be treated 
like the employees of any other department of Government for the purpose 
of fixing their remuneration and that the financial position of the Depart¬ 
ment from time to time should have no bearing on the subject. The 
Post and Telegi;aph Associations, however, claimed preferential treatment 
for employees of that department for other reasons. Thus a higher rate 
of pay was demanded for postal clerks on the ground that conditions of 
work in post and telegraph offices are distinct from other offices, with 
longer and irregular hours of work, night work and practically no holidays. 
In the case of a postman also, higher remuneration was claimed than in 
the case of the ordinary inferior servant or messenger on the plea that he 
is drawn from a class distinctly superior and must possess the rudiments 
of literacy. In his reply to our questionnaire, the Director General stat¬ 
ed that In the P. & T. Service, the following special features are also 
involved: (i) intimate contact with the public, (ii) heavy financial respon¬ 
sibility and liability to make good losses, (iii) inconvenient and longer 
working hours. These factors were taken into consideration when the 1926 
scales of pay were introduced.” While agreeing that there is justification 
for making some differentiation in pay in the ease of postal employees vis- 
a-vis the employees of other Government departments, we think that in 
the past there has sometimes been a tendency to over-emphasise these 
special factors without regard to the categories concerned. We have also 
noted a tendency in the representations made to us to claim the ad¬ 
vantage of higher pay in comparison with employees in other civil depart¬ 
ments on the grounds mentioned above without taking note of the differ¬ 
ence in minimurn qualifications. At the same time, some of them also 
ask for preferential treatment in matters like hours of work, grant of 
overtime, etc. 

15. On the question of the classification of services, employees’ asso¬ 
ciations have uniformly demanded the abolition of designations which 
would give cause for offence such as “Inferior”, “Subordinate”, etc. 
The recommendation we have made elsewhere for treating such posts as 
Class IV and Class III Services will meet this complaint. 

16. As regards gazetted posts, the views expressed by service associa¬ 
tions and unions representing grade ■. of non-gazetted staff preponderantly 
favoured the retention of a single gazetted service. This view- 
has also been sponsored by representatives of the Class II Services. 
Unions of subordinate employees, when asking for a single gazetted 
service, have also demanded that the posts should be filled by promotion 
from subordinate ranks While some have conceded that selection for 
gazetted posts should be based on merit tests, others have pressed for 
uniform application of the criterion of seniority subject to exclusion of 
the unfit. The Class II Service representatives in seeking a merger 
with the Class I Service have, however, expressed themselves unequivo¬ 
cally against any lowering of standards for selection. They complained 
that the present discrimination in pay was not justified by the nature 
of the duties respectively performed by members of Class II and Class 
I Services and was derogatory to the status of the former. The members 
of the only Class I Service to which recruitment is at present made by 
competition, i.e., the^Telegraph Engineering Service, represented that 
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there should be two levels of recruitment, vte., one for Class I and one 
for Class II and in each class a certain proportion must be by promotion 
and the remainder by direct recruitment. They argued that telecommum- 
catiou was advancing so 'rapidly that it would be difficult to get officers 
with the requisite qualifications at the lowest level; that whatever might 
be the post-entiy traiaing given in the department, no person could make 
himself ht for the discharge of the duties of the higher posts in the Ser¬ 
vice, unless he possessed an engineering degree with a good background 
of engineering in general as well as sufficient proficiency in electrical 
engineering. 

17. We have discussed at length (in Part il) the question whether 
there should be two Services—Glass 1 and Class II—as at present, in 
all departments where the two cadres continue to exist. The view of the 
majority has been stated to be that this distinction might continue 
though it should be open to departments to' dispense with it whepe a 
strong case is made out that such differentiation is not necessary or pos¬ 
sible. Applying this test to the case of the P. & T. Services, we feel 
that the distinction which already exists between the Telegraph Engi¬ 
neering Service, Class I and Class. II, may continue. At present, the 
following categories of posts on the engineering side are borne on the 
cadre of Class I—Assistant Divisional Engineer (Junior scale), Divisional 
Engineer (Senior scale). Directors of Telegraphs, Deputy Chief Engineer 
and Chief Engineer. The following posts are borne on the cadre of Class 
II—Assistant Engineers and Deputy Assistant Engineers, Grades ‘A’ and 
‘B’. Before 1933., promotion from Grade ‘B’ to Grade ‘A’ was by senio¬ 
rity, while from Grade ‘A’ to Assistant Engineer, it was by selection, 
though the duties of all the posts were interchangeable. The working of 
the graded system has been a source of complaint. Though promotions 
could theoretically be made from the subordinate cadre of Engineering 
Supervisors to posts of Assistant Engineers, it seems to have been the 
practice to confine the channel of promotion to the intermediate category 
of Deputy Assistant Engineers, Grade ‘A’.' With the recruitment to the 
Engineering Supervisors’ cadre of persons possessing more than the 
minimum qualification (which is only Inter Science), there has grown up 
a feeling among such entrants to the subordinate service that they have 
to stagnate in intermediate Class II posts before they can obtain entry 
into the Class I Service and that the number of those who enter is small. 
On the other hand, in the revised scales of pay, the different grades have 
been abolished and all posts placed on a single Class II scale of pay. 

There are objections to an amalgamation of the Class I and Class II 
cadres. One of the main grounds for retaining Class I as a separate cadre 
is to enable recruitment to be made of the best type of engineering 
graduate who after some years of training, holding charge of junior posts, 
could rise to higher executive or administrative posts. The present 
strength of the Class I cadre has been fixed on this basis and any amal¬ 
gamation of Class n posts with the Class I cadre would result in a serious 
unbalancing of the cadre. If recruitment is to be made for a larger 
number of juniof charges that will be borne on the combined cadre, it 
would certainly involve paying more than is actually necessary to attract 
recruits with the requisite minimum qualifications for junior posts. Again, 
if the junior cadre is enlarged out of all proportion to the senior'posts! 
there would be complete stagnation in it which will affect the efflciencv 
and morale of direct recruits who are at present attracted mainly by the 
prospects of rising further in the service. The entry of a larger number 
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oi proruoteea from subordinate ranks into the combin^.d cadre would also 
involve the promotion to executive posts of men well past their prime 
and thus impair the efficiency of the Service. Alternatively, the setting 
up of a higher standard of selection for promotion from subordinate ranks 
to the combined gazetted cadre would further restrict the opportunities 
at present available for rewarding meritorious service of senior subordi¬ 
nates. 

18. h'or the ordinary time scale posts in Class I in the engineermg 
cadre, the general scale of pay we have already proposed for Class 1 
would be suitable. In this cadre, the posts of Directors of Telegraphs at 
present correspond to the junior administrative posts, fciince the ainalga- 
inatipn of the Posts and Telegraphs Departments in 1914, the administra¬ 
tive responsibilities of these posts are stated to have decreased and they 
are no longer required to deal with the Traffic Service. The Director is 
subordinate to the Postmaster General to whom he is a technical adviser 
and the latter bears the administrative responsibility for the works' pro¬ 
gramme in his Circle, while questions of layout design and projects are 
dealt with.by the Chief Engineer’s office at headquarters. In the cir¬ 
cumstances, we are not sure whether the posts of Directors should conti¬ 
nue to be treated as junior administrative posts or whether they should 
not be placed in the same category with Deputy Postmasters General. 
This is a matter which we prefer to leave to the Government to decide. 
Vosts of Chief Engineer and Deputy Chief Engineer should be classed in 
the senior and junior administrative scales respectively. For the Class 11 
posts, we recommend that a single scale should apply in future to 
accommodate direct recruits as well as persons who are promoted from 
lower ranks. We feel that the existing gradation of posts in respect of 
the pre-1931 entrants is unsatisfactory and the position would be remedied 
by treating all Class II posts on the engineering cadre as that of 
Assistant Engineers. It has been pressed before us that the existing 
ratio of promotions from Class II to Class I cadre is insufficient and 
should be raised to 50 per cent.'or 75 per cent. Complaint has also been 
made that even the existing rule which provides for 25 per cent, promo- 
ticm is so worked as not to give Class II staff the full benefit of the 
rule. With the rise of the minimum qualification for entry to subordinate 
posts of Engineering Supervisors, it seems to us only right that more 
opportunities should be given for qualified persons to enter Class I. We 
are however unwilling to recommend any specific percentage for promo¬ 
tion to the Class I Service. We would also favour the grant of more 
opportunities for such persons to compete for entry into Class I Service, 
by waiving or modifying suitably .existing restrictions in the matter of 
age, academic qualifications, etc. 

19. One of the complaints made by representatives of Class I Engi¬ 
neering Service was that there is at present less scope for promotion for 
them to higher administrative posts such as those of Postmasters General, 
since there is no relative seniority as between Directors of Telegraphs and 
Deputy Postmasters General who are both eligible for such promotion. 
We understand that under Pule 26 of the P. & T. Manual, Volume TV, 
the posts of Postmasters General are filled by Selection from the best 
officers of the Department and seniority being only one factor, there is 
no substance in the grievance that the'engineering“service'have not had 
equal opportunities for promotion to administrative posts. 

20. In the other Services, the Class I posts are filled bv promotion 
from Class II. The posts borne on the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
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Traffic Service, Class I (for which the feeder services are the different 
Class II Services), include Deputy Director General, Postmaster General, 
Presidency Postmasters and Telegraph Traffic Service, Class I, as also 
posts of Deputy Postmasters General. In the Central Service Class I, 
there are similar posts like those of Assistant Deputy Directors General, 
etc. There are also posts of Directors of Posts and Telegraphs which 
carry, a special pay in addition to the grade pay of Telegraph Engineering 
Service Class I or Deputy Post Master General. The number of posts 
borne on the Telegraph Traffic Service Cass I cadre suffered an attenuation 
as a result of the post-1931 Eetrenchment Campaign when Directors of 
. Telegraphs who were in charge of Engineering work in the Circle were also 
placed in supervisory charge of Traffic work. Due to the stress of traffic 
during the period of the war and the deterioration in the traffic movement 
position, some of these Class I posts of Traffic Officers have been revived 
in the circle offices while the status of officers in charge of certain 
telegraph offices has also been raised from Class II to Class I. In respect 
of all these Class I posts, we recommend that subject to our observations 
infra about posts of Deputy Postmasters General the scales of pay may 
be determined, 'according to -their responsibility, with reference to the 
.\dministrative, senior, or junior scale of Class I, we have already sug¬ 
gested, The post of Director General will be equated to that of Add;i- 
tional Secretary, Member Eailwav Board or Central Board of Revenue, 
and carry a pay of Es. 2 750. 

21. In regard to ■ Postmasters, posts of Presidency . Postmasters 
(Bombay, Calcutta and Madras) and Chief Postmasters of Delhi _and 
Lahore are included in Class I. These posts carry different scales of pay 
ranging from lis. 800—40—1,000 to Rs. 1,000—50—1,500—-old scale—and 
Es. 750 to 950—revised scales. Postmasters of Karachi, Poona and 
other Grade ‘A’ head offices are included in Postmasters’ Services Class 
II, the old scale being Rs. 350—30—050 and new scale Rs. 240—20—480 
—15—600 for the generality of such posts and Rs. 700—25—800 old 
scale and Rs. 600 new scale for Karachi and Poona. There is no direct 
recruitment either to Class II or Glass I, the posts being filled by promo¬ 
tion from one grade to another. It was contended before us on behalf 
of the Postmasters’ Association, that even the old scales were inadequate 
for these posts. One of the witnesses suggested that Presidency Post¬ 
masters should be placed on a gi-ade of Rs. 1,750—2.150. In the past, 
these posts were filled by recruitment from a gazetted Postmasters’ Ser¬ 
vice, direct recruitment to which ceased as far back as 1920. The Post¬ 
masters’ Association represented that some years hence with the present 
channels of promotion there would be no persons of adequate cp,Iibre 
suited by age and qualification for holding these high posts. They sug¬ 
gested as 'a remedy that there should be some direct recruitment for the 
Postmasters’ Service Class II so as to provide younger and suitable men 
for promotion to Class I posts. We- recommend that direct recruitment 
to a. limited extent may be tried for Postmasters Class II Service which 
should be on the same scale as other Glass II Services. The extent of 
direct recruitment might be determined- on the basis of the qualifications 
fixed and the (‘hDracter of the recruits that would be available for promotion 
from the non-gazetted ranks of Postmasters. The posts of Chief Post¬ 
masters and Presidency Postmasters and other charges of Class T Post¬ 
masters may according to importance be placed on the senior or junior 
scale of Class I and promotion allowed thereto from the Class II Service 

22. Superintendents of Post Offices and R.M.S. are entrusted with 
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the control of post offices other than Presidency Post Offices or first class 
Post Offices. Their status and pay compare with those of Provincial Ser¬ 
vice men working under the Local Government and the cadre is filled 
partly (about 50 per cent.) by promotion from members of the subordi¬ 
nate establishment and partly by direct recruitment. On the groimd of 
the. nature and importance of theii- charges and also on the' ground that 
their recruitment takes place through the same examination as for the 
I. A. & A. S. and other allied Services, the Postal Officers Association 
which gave evidence before us argued that their service should be up¬ 
graded to Glass I. A modified suggestion made by some witnesses was 
that certain Superintendentships should be classed as Class I posts and 
those who were directly recruited should hold such charges wffile those 
who entered by promotion should hold Class II charges. The Director 
General stated in his evidence before us that there would be less justi¬ 
fication now than originally for retaining the present distinction and 
classification between Class I and Class II Services but he stressed that 
there should be identical arrangements applicable to all three branches 
and so long as in some branches of these services, Class I officers hold 
posts carrying a higher status, it would be desirable in' the interests of 
harmony and efficiency to retain the t\yo-fold classification in other 
branches also. We were told that the Department has already under 
consideration the question of upgrading the service of Superintendents of 
Post Offices by declaring some of these charges as equivalent to Class I. 
This may be a step in the right dhection if after an examination of the 
importance and responsibility of the charges, some are placed in Class I. 
We do not consider it justifiable to make a wholesale upgrading of the 
Superintendents ’ Service. 

23. In regard to the scales of pay admissible to the above posts, we 
would suggest the adoption of the junior scale of pay of Class 1 in res¬ 
pect of such of those posts as may be upgraded to Class I. The senior 
scale would probably not be necessary unless, in the reorganisation, some 
charges are constituted big enough to justify their being placed in the 
senior scale. In regard to Class 11, it has been represented to us that 
the present new scale Its. 240—20—480—15—600 with probation on 
200/220 ie extremely inadequate and the regressive rate of increments is 
particularly undesirable. We would recommend the adoption of the scale 
suggested by us for Class II Services, namely, Es. 275—^25—500—E.B.— 
30—650—E.B.—30—800. 

24. One of the points mentioned before us in this connection was that 
the revised scales for Deputy Iffistmasters General in so far as they equate 
them with the District charges in the Class I Service are incprrect and 
unfair. An attempt has been made to compare the posts with those of 
Directors of Telegraphs who at present are equated with Superintending 
Engineers on the civil side and are allowed pay equivalent to a Junior 
Administrative charge. We have dealt earlier with the position of Dm-ctor 
of Telegraphs. As far as we can see, the posts of Deputy Postmasters 
General have, in respect of pay, never been graded on a par with Junior 
Administrative posts borne on a se'ection grade or outside the regular 
time scale of the Class I Services. Prior to 1922, they were on a graded 
system which was replaced by a time scale Es. 800—60—1,400, later revised 
to Es. 1,000—50—1.500. Having regard to the importance of these posts, 
even the Jehangir Committee suggested a scale of Es. 900—40—1,300. 
We observe that these posts always had higher minima and higher 
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maxima than ordinary senior scale posts of district officers. It has not 
been possible for us to know why in the post-1931 revision these posts 
were classed with ordinary district posts for purposes of pay except it 
be perhaps for the accident of their classification in th,e Indian P. & T. 
Traffic Service Class I along with other posts. This has remained a 
source pf grievance for members of the Service and unless Government 
had any specific reasons for making a change a reversion to the older 
position of placing them above the. scale of District Officers would seem 
to be justified. A scale of Rs. 1,000—50—1,400 would be appropriate. 

25. Office of the D.Q., F. & T .— The following scales of pay apply 
to the different categories of staff in this office:— 

Old scale New scale 

Rs. Bs. 

Chief Superintendent . . 600—40—800 600^20—600 

Superintendents . . . 350—25—600 400—20-7-500 

Assistants .... 120—8—160—10—350 140—10—310—15—400 

Stenographers . . . 150—10—300—121—^60 125—5—180—10—300 

Clerks . . . ' . 75—4—155 60—2—80—3—125 

55_6_I66 80—4—120—5—200 

The main demand of the P. & T. Directorate employees was that the 
scales of pay for Assistants and Superintendents should be the same 
as in Secretariat Departments., This is already so in respect of 
Assistants on the new scales of pay; and apparently the desire is that 
the old scales of the Secretariat should be allowed for the pre-1931 
entrants. It was pointed out that the P. & T. Directorate stood on a 
different footing from other attached and subordinate offices bereause, 
there being no intermediate office, files are submitted by the Directorate 
straight to the Secretarv and Honourable Member for orders. On the 
Secretariat model, it was also claimed that there should be avenues of 
promotion from the post of Superintendent, namely,- to that of Assistant 
Secretary. The Directorate employees c'aimed reservation of certain posts 
like that of Assistant Deputy Directors General for the staff of the 
Directorate. At present, these posts arc held by members of the Postal 
Superintendents’ Service and others on a tenure basis. Since members of 
the Director General’s office are already eligible for such appointment and 
at least posts of Assistant Deputy Directors General where direct experience 
of the executive work is not necessary, viz.. Assistant Deputy Director 
General (Cash) are given to this category, we do not see any need for 
reservation. Nor do we consider it justifiable to grant a Superintendent 
promoted as an Assistant Deputy Director General pay similar to that of 
an Assistant Secretary, since the nature of the work is not similar. 
Where a post of Assistant Deputy Director General is allowed to be held by 
a subordinate employee of the Directorate, it may not, however, be expedi¬ 
ent or desirable that it should be held on a tenure basis as this would involve 
the reversion of the employee to a 'ow'er post. To this extent, we would 
recommend a modification of the existing arrangements and suggest the 
waiving of the tenure period. So far as remuneration is concerned, such 
a post of Assistant Deputv Director General when held by a promoted 
member of the Directorate staff mav be placed on the same grade as that 
of an administrative officer; Grade T. 
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For Superintendents, Assistants, Clerks and Stenographers, the 
general scales which we have suggested for the Secretariat employees 
should be applied, persons on the old scales being also allowed the option 
to elect these new scales. Whether in the light of this scheme it 
would be necessary to continue the post of Chief Superintendent, is 
open to doubt. 

26. Ujfices of Heads of Circles .—The following scales at present apply 
to different posts:— 

Old scales 
Rs. 

Office Superintendeiit.s . , 350—-20—450 

Head Assistants . • . . . 250—-20—-350 

Junior Selection Grade—».e. 1 
Head Clerk, Cashier, Assist- | 
ant Manager, Stock Depot }- 100 — -10 — 250 
and Glerksr in charge of Sections. J 
Managers of Postal Stock Depots, 250—-20 — 350 
Senior Grade. 

First Division Clerks—-Ranging 40—-5—-140 
from—• 

to— 60—5—160 

Second Division Clerks—Ranging 40—-4—.80 
from— 

to— 60—4—100 

These scales vary in different Cirelcs. Having regard to the uniform rates 
of pay which we propose for similar categories of staff in the subordinate 
offices of the P. & T. Department as well as other subordinate offices, we 
think that there should be uniform rates for these categories in Circle 
Offices, also. In the evidence tendered before us, the All-India Postal 
(including E.M.S.) Administrative Officers’ Union demanded that clerks 
working in Circle Offices should be given the same scales as provincial 
Secretariat clerks or clerks in the office of the D.G.P.&T. They con¬ 
tended that their work was of the same nature as that performed in 
Secretariat offices and quoted a letter from a previous Director General 
(who was also Secretary to Government) expressing his hope that in the 
revision of the pay scales, the authorities might take into account the 
higher quality of work that was expected from staff in Circle Offices. 
They contended that although the Heseltine Committee brought down the 
Circle Office pay scales to the level of post office clerks, the Circle 
Office Clerks were given higher pay in the post-1931 revision, in recog¬ 
nition of the higher standard of their work. We recommend that the scale 
of pay for First and Second Division Clerks (for both of which categories 
the minimum qualification at present is matriculation) should be 
Rs. 68—4—120—E.B.—.ff—170 and Rs, 3—85—E.B.—4—125—5—130 

respectively. Should it be considered expedient to reorganise the staff 
so as to constitute a cadre the minimum qualification for direct recruit¬ 
ment to which would be a University degree, the scale of pay for persons 

in the cadre should he Rs. 80—5—120—E.B.—8—200—10/2_220. 

Posts on the -Junior Selection Grade may be on a scaile of Rs, 160—10— 
250. Higher Supervisory posts may remain on three grades namelv (i) 
Office Superintendent—Rs. 300—20—400 (with no special pay)', (ii) Selec¬ 
tion Grade (Senior) for Head Clerk or Head Assistants—Es. 250—15— 
825, and (iii) Junior Selection Grade—Rs 160—10—250. 
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Revised scales 
Rs. 

200—-10—^250") with spl. 

200—-10—’250 J pay. 

160—6—190 

200—10—250 

40—5—140 

50—5—160 

36—2—65—3—85 

45—2—65—3—96 
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27. Another point raised by the employees of the Administrative 
was that certain posts of Assistant Postmasters General should be 
reserved for the office stafi. At present, these posts are borne on t^ 
cadre of Superintendents of Post Offices who hold them on a tenure basis, 
the underlying idea being that there should be flow of fresh blood in the 
Circle Offices and that the experience gained in turn at the head office 
and while doing executive work by personnel belonging to the executive 
services would conduce to administrative efficiency. We have been in¬ 
formed that while it will be possible for an office man to hold a post of 
Assistant Deputy Director General dealing exclusively with office and 
personnel mattei’s, such an appointment cannot in practice be made, in 
the Circle Offices as all Assistant Postmasters General are required to 
possess intimate executive knowledge. We d.o not agree that office 
employees of the administrative offices are entirely blocked from further 
promotion because they are eligible to appear in the competitive exami¬ 
nation for entry into the grade of Inspector of Post Offices and E.M.S. 
and if successful therehi they would have a regular channel of promo¬ 
tion to the grade of Superintendents of Post Offices which is filled 50 
per cent, by promotion. 


. 28. Clerical and Allied Services in the subordinate P. & T. Offices .— 
Over 150 different scales of pay are at present Jn force for subordinate 
and inferior staff. The following statement indicates the extent of the 
variation;— 


OH scales 


ilew scales 


(») Sub-Postmatsters, Town Ins¬ 
pectors, accountants in P. 

& T. Offices, Telephone Ins- Ranging froml 
peotors, Telephone Operators, Rs. 

Clerks in Post and Telegraph ^35—'6—135 
Offices, Departmental Tele- f to 

graph Offices and wireless j 60—-5—160 
branches and Sorters in the 
R. M. S. 


Ranging from 
R.S. 

35—35-,-3—80—5—110 
to 

46—45—3—90—5—120 


(it) Junior Selection Grade, I 

Postmaster, Deputy Po.st- j 
masters. Sub-Postmasters, j 

Accountants, Head Clerks, ^ 160- 10—250 130—.6—190 

Inspectors of Post Offices and 
R.M.S., Head Sort^is, Wireless 
Inve.stigating Inspectors. 



(iii) Senior Scale—Postmasters, I 

Deputy Postmasters, Assistant >250—20—350 200—10—250 

Superintendents, Head Clerics J 

The Jehangir Committee commented adversely on this variety of scales 
applicable to clerical personnel (see paragraph 11 supra).. They.recom¬ 
mended that the clerical cadre should be provided with two divisions—a 
lower division to provide for work of a routine nature and an upper division 
to provide for work of a more diffieidt and responsible character, the mini¬ 
mum qualification for the former being matriculation with scope for promo¬ 
tion from postmen and from among men of corresponding status and the 
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latter to be filled partly by promotion from lower division and partly by 
direct recruitment of persons with higher qualifications. We understand 
that this part of the recommendations of the Jehangir Committee was tried 
but abandoned mainly on the ground that the work to be done in a post office 
did not permit of clear demarcation between the two grades of clerks and 
that personnel had often to be changed from working as clerks, counter 
clei'ks, etc., to sub-postmasters and vice versa. It has been claimed before 
us that post office clerks should get more pay than clerks in other offices 
because of the nature and conditions of their work which involve attending 
to the public, handling money and valuable articles, irregular duty hours 
and often working during the night. These hardships are also incidental 
to the duties of bank clerks, insurance clerks, or railway booking clerks. A 
considerable part of the duties of postal employees involves work of a 
repetitive routine character. In recognition of the nature of the work in 
the P. & T. Department, we recommend that the scale for clerks, etc., 
should be Rs. 60—4—120—E.B.—5—170. For the Junior Selection tirade 
we recommend Es. 160—10—250 and for Senior Selection Grade Es. 250— 
15—325. 

20. In this cojuiection, we may refer to certain specific representiitious 
which have been made to us on behalf of certain classes of employees. The 
All-India Posts and Telegraphs and R. M..,S. Employees’ Union represented 
that personnel employed in the R. M. S. side of the P. & T. were at a 
disadvantage in the matter of opportunities for promotion to selection grade 
post’s as well as to gazetted posts as the proportionate number of such posts 
w’as smaller in the Bi. M. S. Divisions. Objecting to the present practice 
according to which postal Accountants are only paid Rs. 10 as special pay 
in addition to their grade pay as clerks this union claimed that all posts of 
Postal Accountants should be placed in the lower sele,etion grade and all 
persons now acting as Accountants should be so confirmed. They further 
made a grievance that one of the results of a person qualifying' as an 
Accountant was that he was often denied the chance of becoming a sub¬ 
postmaster. It was similarly urged that a larger number of time scale sub-’ 
post offices should be brought on to the. Se'eetion Grade. A simfiar grievance 
was also voiced by the representatives of Town Inspectors who claimed 
that the conveyance allowance of Rs. 30 allowed to them was inadequate, 
that the posts should not be regarded as in the ordinary time scale since 
under the present arrangement (according to which it is filled on a tenure 
basis) the incumbents on reversion to their original cadre of clerks had to 
work in a capacity subordinate to the very officials whose work they had 
supervised while .working as Town Inspectors. Since the main duties of 
Town Inspectors as laid down in the P, & T. Manual are primarily to super¬ 
vise th'e work of postmen and other lower grade staff working outside the 
office, the demand for upgrading all the posts does not appear prima facie 
justified. The fact that on reversion they lose their special pay, or convey¬ 
ance allowance cannot of itself be regarded as a legitimate grievance. 
We would however recommend to the Government to consider whether in all 
these cases some posts could not be brought on to a selection grade. In the 
alternative, Government may consider the grant of a higher rate of special 
pay for posts of accountants, town inspectors, etc. 

30. Inspectors of post offices represented as a grievance their present 
gradation along with others in the Io\<%r selection grade in the post offices. 
They argued that this was not fair as they shouldered important adminis¬ 
trative’ duties, held charge of a postal sub-division and in relation to the 
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Divisional Superintendent they considered themselves in the same position 
as a Sub-Divisional Officer to District Collector. They asked for a special 
scale of Es. 300—450. Other grievances were that on deputation to the 
post of Investigating Inspector in the Postmaster General’s Office they got 
no increase in pay and that their duties were interchangeable with those 
of head clerks in offic.es of Superintendents of Post Offices which was 
derogatory to their status. If such a posting was necessary, they claimed 
that Inspectors should be called Assistant Superintendents and allowed, a 
special pay. They also desired that irre.spective of pay they should be 
treated as Second Class Government officials for purposes of Travelling 
Allow'anee. We consider that the existing position as regards posts of 
Inspectors of Post Offices is on the whole satisfactory and the basic scales 
of pay w'hich we have suggested wotild allow adequate remuneration for 
persons promoted from subordinate cadre after a qualifying test. If when 
they are posted as Investigating Inspectors in the Postmaster General’s 
office or as Plead Clerks in the Superintendent’s office, their responsibilities 
become heavier or the nature of their work more difficult or arduous, the 
Department may consider the que.stion of granting them a suitable special 
pay. There is something to he said in favour of the request that the post of 
head clevk in the offices of the Superintendents of Post Offices, which is 
borne on the cadre of Inspectors of Post Offices, should be redesignated. 

31. We have received representations from the P. & T. Accountants 
Service working in the headquarters offices that in addition to their scales 
of pay, (which in the ease of Senior Accountants is at present equal to those 
of the Subordinate Accounts Service men in the Audit Department) they 
should continue to get the special pay which they are receiving at present. 
We understand that the Senior Accountants are now recruited from the 
personnel of the department who have qualified themselves by passing a 
departmental examination similar to the S. A. S. examination. In justi¬ 
fication of these claims they argued that while Accountants in the Postal 
Audit Department have merely to audit the accounts, the Accountants in 
the Directorate and Circle Offices have, in addition to their duties as 
Accountants, to perform certain executive and administrative work. This 
service was formed in 1938 and replaced Assistants who were -previously 
doing these functions in the Directorate and Circle Offices. We do not 
consider that the duties of P. & T. Senior Accountants, who as Depart¬ 
mental Accountants are required to assist executive officers in dealing with 
all matters in which financial issues are involved, differentiate them in any 
way from the S. A. S. passed men in the Audit Department or the Senior 
Accountants in the Eailway Department. For ensuring greater uniformity 
of treatment for the services as a whole, we recommend that the scales of 
pay for the Senior Accountants of the P. & T. Accounts Service in charge 
of supervisory duties should be on a par with the scales we have recom¬ 
mended for the Accounts staff of other departments, namely either a running 
scale of Rs. 200—500 or a scale with two grades, i.e., Es. 200—10—350 and 
350 — 15 —3S0—20—500.' For ensuring a proper standard of efficiency 
in Accounts, we would also recommend that the standard for P. & T. 
Accountants examination should he fixed in consultation with the Auditor 
General. We do not consider that any special pay is justified either for the 
Senior Accountant or for the Accountant Superintendent; nor do we feel 
that a special pay is justified for the Accounts Officer who should draw' the 
same scale of pay as Assistant Accounts Officers in the Audit Department, 
namely, the Class II scale. As regards the class now styled as Junior 
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Accountants, their position seems to correspond to that of Divisionat 
Accountants and we recommend that the scales of pay we have proposed for 
Divisional Accountants should apply. 

32. The Telephone Eevenue staff made certain representations for the 
creation of additional supervisory posts on a selection grade. Some super¬ 
visory posts are borne on the clerical cadre with an addition of a special pay 
and there are also a number of supervisory posts which are on the selection 
grade. They stated that the number of supervisory posts on the selection 
grade is very small, being shared with the P. & T. Accountants Service. 
They complained that the strength of the office is inadequate and demanded 
that it should be determined on the basis of a time test and one sufiervisory 
post on the selection grade should be allowed for every 10 clerks and the 
present practice of giving Es. 20 only as a special pay to a clerk supervising 
the work of a group should be discontinued. They also represented that tlie 
present standard output required from them on the Comptometer was 
excessive and should be reduced from 1,000 to 800 and they asked that the 
allowance paid for additional output should be adequately increased. These 
are matters for expert assessment. They also claimed that their scales of 
pay should be ou the same level as for tlie E. & T. Directorate or attached 
offices of Secretariat or at any rate on a par with Accounts Offices. We do 
not think that the nature of the duties performed by the clerical staff of the 
Telephone Eevenue Office warrants a scale of pay for them different from 
that recommended for Circle Offices. As regards the inadequacy of the 
number of supendsory posts, we are unable to make any specific recom¬ 
mendations, but inasmuch as any improvement in supervision is likely to 
increase the efficiency and the revenue, we would recommend to Covem- 
ment that the question may be further examined. 

33. Subordinate Telegraph Engineering d- Traffic and Supervisory Work¬ 
shop staff. —The following are the main categories of the rion-gazetted upper 
subordinate staff working in the Telegraph Branch of the Department;— 

Old .scaio New Scale 

Rs. R.s. 


1. Suh inapectors, Telegraph Engineering 
Branch— 


Ranging from. 

To . . . . 

35—.S— 105 
dO-.o—110 

\35—5—85 
/ 

2. Lino Inspector.s. Telegraph Engineer¬ 
ing Branch— 



Ranging from 

To. 

110—5—13.') 

115—,5—140 

\ 90—5— 116 - 
J 

3. Telegraphists— 



(al General Sevvioe 

(b) Local Service 

(c) Station Service— 

Ranging from . 

To. 

80^ 5-- 100—10-250 d 
.55—.5—120—10- 180^ 1 

55—5—145 

80-»--170 J 

!>45—3—60—4— 

1 120 
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Old Soale Nev Scale 


Rs. 


Rs. 


4. Wireless Operators . . . 8(1—6—-100—10—2o0 60—5—160 


6. Supervisors in Telegraph Engineering 
Telephone and Wireless Branches— 

(o) Engineering and Electrical "1 120—5—140—10-— 
Supervisors V 290—20—350 

(6) Wireless Supervisors . J 
(c) Cable Supervisors . . 150—-10—350 


1 




80—6—120—10— 

240 


6. Telegraph Musters— 

(a) General Service 
(fa) Local Service 
(cj Station Service . 


275—10—325 T 

ooo_io_250 130—10—260 

180-10—230 I 

200—10—250 J 


7. Assistant Foremen, Instrument 

Testers, Examiners and Estimators 150 —10—350 


100 — 100 — 6 — 
120—10-t200 


300-20—700 \220—16—340 

200—10—800—20—500 / 

In regard to the posts of Sub-Inspectors and Line Inspectors we reoora- 
nn.nd thdt the scales o^^pay should be Rs. 55—3—85—4—105 and Bs. 108— 
8—140—10—160 respectively. 

In regard to telegraphists, the Telegraph Unions complained about the 
existence of a number of scales of pay. This was partly due to the'fact that 
there are still persons recruited on the General or the Station scales; but 
since 1931, telegraphists have been normally recruited for Circle Service only 
and we consider this should be the basis for future recruitment. We would 
accordingly normalise the scales of pay in respect of this category. It has 
been claimed on the one hand that the telegraphists besides their minimum 
educational qualification possess an additional technical qualification and 
their work is .specially arduous. On this ground it has been demanded that 
they should recieve higher pay than the ordinary office^ clerk. On the other 
hand, it has been contended on behalf of the'postal employees that their 
work which involves split duty, contact with the public and heavy financial 
responsibilities is of a more onerous character and they claimed that follow¬ 
ing the practice in the U. K., where counter clerks are graded higher than 
telegraphists, postal clerks should be allowed a higher'rate of pay. We 
recommend that the same scale of pay should apply to both categories and 
the scale of Es. 60—4—120—E.B.-T-5-—170 should apply to all telegraphists. 

34. In their evidence, some of the associations pointed out certain 
anomalies in the present system of remuneration of clerks and telegraphists. 
Clerks who have qualified as postal signallers were, it was stated, employed 
on telegraph duties in combined offices but in spite of their liability to both 
kinds of service they received no addition to pay. By placing.telegraphists, 
clerks, sub-postmasters, etc., on a common pay scale, many of these 
anomalies in grading would be avoided. 

35. Wireless operators are recruited through the same examination as 
Engiheering Supervisors, the minimum qualification being Inter Science. 
While the top candidates are taken as Engineering Supervisors, those lower 
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down the list are recruited as Wireless Operators. As the duties and 
conditions of service of the latter are more onerous than those of tele¬ 
graphists, we recommend the scale of Es. 80—5—120—E.B.—8—200—10/ 

2—^220 for Wireless Operators. The same may apply to Carrier Attendants 
on the presumption that recruitment will be made through the same 
examination. Our attention was drawn to the anomaly resulting from the 
grant of proficiency allowance to Wireless Operators who. by the fourth 
year of their service will be getting more total emoluments than Engi¬ 
neering Supervisors if their proficiency afiowances are taken into account. 
This only throws doubt on the expediency of awarding such large amounts 
as allowances and we do not think this warrants giving a better initial 
pay to the Engineering Supervisors than we have recommended. 

36. In the case of Supervisors in the Telegraph Engineering and Wire¬ 
less Branches, so long as the minimum qualification is not higher than at 
present, namely, I.Sc., and training is imparted after recruitment to the 
Department, we do not consider a higher scale than Rs. 100—8—140—10 
—300 would be justified. Should it, however, be decided to recruit as 
Engineering Supervisors persons with an engineering degree so as to secure 
a better type of recruit for promotion as Assistant Engineer (Class II), it 
may be proper to give a higher initial pay. 

37. Posts of Telegraph Masters are filled by promotion from telegraph¬ 
ists. We recommend that the scale of pay should be Rs. 160—10—300, 
the service being organised on circle basis. 

38. For Assistant Foremen or Junior Foremen we would suggest two 
scales of pay, viz.: —Rs. 150—7—18.')—8—225 and Es. 200—10—300 as 
in the Railways; for Senior Foremen, the scales of Rs. 260—15—350; 
Rs. 320—20—400 and Es. 300—^2,0— 500 may be allowed, according to the 
importance of the charge. We have reason to think that the terms 
“Assistant Foremen’’ and “Foremen” are used somewhat loosely and 
applied to a variety of workshop staff. The scales recommended above 
would be applicable only to the principal supervisory staff in the bigger 
workshops. 

39. Besides the categories mentioned above, there are a number of 
intermediate classes of employees who in view of the maximum of their 
pay scales exceeding Rs. 60 may have to be regarded as Class XIII services. 
Instances are Head Postmen, Departmental Branch Postmasters, Mail 
and Cash Overseers, Overseer Postmen, Readers or Sorting Postmen for 
whom the old scales of pay ranged from Rs. 35—4—75 to Es. 60—4—100 
and the new scale of Rs. 35—2—55 was sanctioned in the post-1931 revision. 
To this class also belong the Inspectors of Peons who are on the same 
revised scales of pay, though the range of their old scales was higher. 
For this class, we recommend a scale of pay of Es. 55—3—85. There are 
also certain categories of skilled artisans, such as Carpenters, Painters, 
etc., in respect of whom a scale of pay with the maximum higher than 
Rs. 60 may have to be allowed for the higher skilled category. Though 
these will normally be in the Class IV service, we have recommended for 
the highest skilled category a scale of Rs. 60—5/2—75 which will place 
those drawing this scale of pay in the Class III service. Another class of 
employees are the Mistries of Telegraph Engineering Electrical and other 
Branches of the P. & T. and Assistant Mistries in those Branches who are 
really skilled mechanics. Representatives of these categories have objected 
to the present classification as derogatory. We understand that a new 
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service of Telephone and Telegraph Mechanics has recently been formed 
under the D.G.P. & T. Memorandum No. A. 3-5-16/45, dated 8th October 
1946, under which a higher scale of pay has been sanctioned for this 
category. It is not clear whether it is intended to replace all existing 
scales and to absorb existing personnel in the' new cadre. In the circum¬ 
stances, we do not make any recommendation as regards this category. 

40. Class IV Services .—Posts now regarded as lower grade posts should 
be grouped in the Class IV service. The following are the .categories of 
such posts with their existing scales of pay: — 

Old Scale New Scale 
Rs. Rs. 

(i) Packers, Porters, Chowkidars, Watchmen, " 

Gatemen, Hamals, Durwans, OflSce Peons, 

Farashes, Mail Peons, Van Peons, Boatmen, 

Manjhis, Tindals, Machinemen, Watermen, 

Lascars, Cable Guards, Batterymen, Press- Ranging from Ranging from 
men. Distributors, Firemen, Liftmen, Weigh- 

men, Lampmen, Khallassies, Coolies and 14—j—1& 14—1/5—'16 

Messengers other than Taskwork Messengers to . to 

and Daffadars 26—.J—-30 16—1/6—-18 

(ii) D.-iftries, Jamadars ..... 19—1—'24 16—-j—24 

to to 

30—1—40 20—1—28 

(iii) Boy Peons, Boy Messengers, etc. . . 8—'1/3—10 8—1—11 

to to 

18—1/3—20 12—1—16 

(iv) Task-work Messengers (* In addition to task- §—1—13 6—1/5—8 

work earnings). to to 

12 1 17 8—1/6—10* 

(v) Record Suppliers ..... 20—1—40 16—>1—24 

to to 

60—4—100 20—1—28 

(vi) Runners ....... 13—1—18 T 

to M2—1/4—17 

17-1—22 J 

(vii) Carpenters, Painters, Bicycle Mistries, Asstt. 18—1—38 16—'1-36 

Mistries, etc. to to 

30—1—50 25—1—45 

(viii) Linemen.18—1—38 18—1—.28 

and to 

20—1—40 24r-l—34 
(with compen¬ 
satory 
aUowanoes) 

(ix) Postmen, Village Postmen, Mail Guards in 18—•!—.38 18—.1—28 

the R. M. S., Departmental Stamp Vendors. to to 

30—1—50 24—1—34 

We recommend that the following scales of pay should apply to the 
categories mentioned above:— 

Rs. 

(i) —-Packers, Porters, etc., except where they can be 

regarded as semi-skilled or skilled . . . 30—j—36 

(ii) —-Jamadars, Daftries, etc, . . . . 35—.1—60 

(iii) —-Boy Peons, Boy Messengers . . . 20— i —-25 

(iv) —-Taskwork Messengers {Plus Taskwork earnings 

which would have to be revised) . . . 20—-1—25 

(v) —-Record Suppliers . . ' . . . 40—1—-60—-2—60 

'(vi)—Runijers . . . . . . . 30—1—3® 

(vii)—-Carpenters, Painters, etc. .... 36—1—50* 

40—1—60—2—60 

60—6/2—75 

(viii)—-Linemen ....... 36—-1—-50 

(ix)—Postmen, Village Postmen, etc. . . . 35—-1—-60 
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41. In recommending the above scales of jay for the lower grades we 
have kept in mind not only the general considerations regarding minimum, 
wage which we have explained in Part II but also the special character oi 
the duties and responsibilities attached to employees oi the postal depart¬ 
ment. In the case of Boy Peons and Task Work Messengers, we have re¬ 
commended scales of pay lower than what we have generally recommended 
as the ordinary minimum wage because of the following special considera¬ 
tions : 

(i) The boy peon is recruited at an early age when he does not icr- 

mally have to maintain an average family for which the 
minimum wage is required; his work is also lighter. 

(ii) In the case of the taskwork messenger, as the basic pay is m 

the nature of a retainer and is supplemented by taskwork 
earnings, we do not consider that the full minimum is requir¬ 
ed as a basic pay. We have received representations that 
the'taskwork system of payment should be replaced by tlie 
employment of messengers who will draw an inclusive salary. 
In view' of the nature of the work done by them, we consider 
that efficiency of service and despatch in the delivery ^f 
messages can only be achieved by a combiuation of pay and 
taskwork earnings. 

42. Miscellaneous Demands .—One of the complaints made before us on 
■behalf of engineering supervisors on the old scales of pay was that b\ 
reason of their allocation to three different branches working os water tight 
compartments, vix.: —engineering, telephones and electrical, their pros¬ 
pects of promotion to Class II were affected. We however learn that there 
is at present no serious hardship on this account. Some of the witnesses 
alio considered that the term Supervisor was derogatory to men ’vith 
technical qualifications and they suggested that the catego)'y should be 
redesignated Technical Assistants. There was also a demand for lifting 
the age bar for eligibility to appear for the Class I recruitment examination 
as departmental candidates. This will be covered to a certain extent by 
our general recommendations in this behalf but we are not prepared to 
dispense with the age limit altogether. The representatives of the Super¬ 
visors also asked that pay for this cadre should be raised to the level of 
technical assistants in other branches of the Central Government or Block 
& Signals Inspectors of Hallways. Inasmuch as the maxima of the scales 
asked for are higher than the minimum which at present obtains for the 
Class II, it was also demanded that the minimum for Class II should be 
raised so as to ensure an adequate increase in pay of supervisors on promo¬ 
tion. If there should be an overlapping in scales, we do not consider it a 
serious objection. The Engineering Supervisors also mentioned as a 
grievance the creation of a new temporary cadre of Assistant Engineers 
(Development) in the Class II service which was filled entirely by direct 
recruits. If the new' cadre is to be retained, we think that their claim that 
members of the subordinate cadre should get some posts by promotion 
deserves to be sympathetically considered. Engineering subordinate of all 
grades also represented that the conveyance allowances now given (by way 
of cycle allowances or allowances for the maintenance qf a motor cycle) 
were inadequate. We do not feel that employees on subordinate grades of 
pay should be required or encouraged to maintain a motor car by the grant 
of an allowance 'any higher than would suffice to meet the maintenance of 
a motor cycle. 
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4S. There was a general complaint against the multiplicity of scales of 
pay for telegraphists, telegraph masters, etc. While we have reconirnend- 
ed normalisation of scales of pay in future on the basis of circle scales, we 
must discountenance the suggestion for a general increase on the basis of 
the general service rates. There was also a complaint that telegraph offices 
are at present understaffed because a higher output figure has been adopt¬ 
ed from time to time which raised the basic rate out of all proportion to 
any increase which could be directly attributed to improvement in the 
transmitting instrument. We were told that in this respect there was a 
departure from the standard rates. There was also a general disposition 
to complain against the periodical tests of efficiency and output which are 
at present in vogue particularly for the cadre of telegraphists. These being 
technical matters, we- can only bring the complaints to the notice of the 
Government. One of the Unions endeavoured to claim a larger proportion 
of promotion posts for telegraphists by suggesting that the present ratio of 
1:10 for supervisory posts of telegraph master via-a-vis telegraphists should 
be raised to 1:6. As no prima facie justification was adduced for this pro¬ 
posal, such as the strain on telegraph masters due to the number of tele¬ 
graphists whose work they had to supervise, we are unable to support this 
request. The same remark applies to the claim that the ratio of selection 
grade clerks to ordinary clerks should be changed from 1:12 to 1:10. It 
was next mentioned that clerks working in Telegraph Offices should be 
trained in telegraphy and placed on the telegraphists cadre so that tele¬ 
graphists who are tired out or who have passed the peak of their efficiency 
oan-iave relief from the physical strain of working on the instrument by 
being posted to counter duties. As we have recommended a common rate 
of pay for clerks and telegraphists we have no objection to this proposal' 
if the department will find it practicable to give eSect to this suggestion. 
Another demand was that all monitors’ appointments should be on the 
selection grade and that the present system of departmental tests for pro¬ 
motion from telegraphists to telegraph master should be replaced by a 
system based on seniority subject to fitness. 

On behalf of telegraph office clerks, a claim was made that the non¬ 
technical posts of Assistant Superintendents at present filled from the 
telegraphists cadre should be reserved exclusively for them as they had no 
other outlet for promotion. These matters may be considered by the 
Department. 

44. The telephone staS claimed that the telephone operator as a skill¬ 
ed worker should get more pay than clerks. Considering the nature of the 
training which is required for operators and the responsibilities undertaken 
by the postal clerks, we cannot agree to this demand for increased pay. It 
was also demanded that the clerical staS supervising the work of operators 
in small telephone exchanges where telephone supervisors are not appoint¬ 
ed should be placed on the monitor grade. In regard to the new category 
of carrier attendants, it was demanded that they should have the same pay 
as wireless operators and should receive promotion to the grade of Carrier 
Supervisors in the same way as wireless operators instead of allowing such 
posts to be filled by Engineering Supervisors. We think it proper to bring 
these claims to the notice of the Administration. A demand was also 
made on behalf of the staS taken over with telephone companies—for 
whom a guarantee had been given in respect of their existing rights and 
privileges—that they should be allowed to opt out of the old scales of pay 
when improved scales are allowed all round to departmental staff. This 
would be a claim to have the best of both worlds unless the stafi accept 
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the revised scales of pay and other features of the Government scheme of 
conditions of service as a whole in place of their old terms. Employees of 
one of the main telephone exchanges complained that night duty should 
not be the exclusive burden of the male staff and that hours of work should 
be equal for both sexes.. They also complained that the rates of pay for 
men were lower than those for women. In the nature of the work, night 
shifts are necessary in a telephone exchange and under existing conditions 
we are not prepared to advise any change in respect of the employment of 
women for night duty. In regard to the employment of women ou higher 
rates of pay, the Director General was of the opinion that from the point 
of view of efficiency, women proved better than men for this type of work. 
The average service of women employees is also shorter since many of 
them have to leave service on marriage and the higher scales for women 
workers therefore seem justified. 

Telephone Inspectors also asked for reservation of some posts of 
Engineering Supervisors for promotion from their ranks instead of putting 
them as at present in a common pool where they have to compete with 
telegraphists and others. A demand was also made on behalf of the tele¬ 
phone staff that they should be paid pie money on the sama basis as tele¬ 
graphists for every additional call which they were able to get through 
above a fixed number! We are unable to accept these claims. 

46. On behalf of the P. & T. Industrial Workers’ Union, the main 
demands which were made before us were that in future there should be 
complete parity of treatment in matters regarding leave, pay, provident 
fund, etc., with other industrial staff employed'by Government. A mini¬ 
mum wage of Es. 60 including allowances was demanded as basically 
necessary for an unskilled worker on the present level of prices. They also 
demanded the abolition of the piece-work system not on the usual grounds 
but because the piece-worker was at present unable to earn an adequate 
wage owing to the dearth of work in the P. & T. Workshops. Some of the 
witnesses mentioned that this was largely due to the circumstance that 
even where work could be done better by departmental agency and had been 
demonstrably show'n to be more economical, contracts for work were still 
being placed with private firms. Although this is not a matter with which 
the Commission are directly concerned, we consider that it should be 
brought to the notice of Government for suitable action. 

As regards the other- requests of the industrial staff of th^ P. & T. 
Department such as abolition of the daily rated system, improvement in 
conditions of service of temporary staff, etc., what we have recommended 
generally for industrial employees of Government should'cover their case. 
We commend in particular a proposal made by the union for the provision 
of proper training facilities in the department for all categorie's of labour 
so that the efficiency of the woi-kers could he itnproved. 

46. A claim was also made on behalf of linemen to be promoted as 
wiremen and mechanics. Subiect to their being fit for the jobs, we do not 
see why there should be any objection to such a promotion. 

Another demand made before us was that certain special privileges 
should be allowed for the P. d T. staff analogous to free passes allowed to 
railwav workers. They instanced free postage facilities, free M. 0 
remittances, etc., to a limited extent as snitahle concessions. We consider 
this analogy pushed too far. 
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A few further demands made on behalf of the lower grade staff were:— 

(a) reservation of a percentage of posts of munshi markers for promo¬ 

tion from taskwork messengers in case the former posts are 
upgraded; 

(b) creation of new posts of Head Packers in order to allow parity of 

opportunities for promotion to packers, as postmen had a 
promotion cadre as head postmen; 

(c) change of designation of overseer postmen to Assistant 

Inspector; 

(d) extra allowance for staff handling foreign mails. 

While we have no hesitation in recommending that taskwork messengers 
who are fit for promotion should be allowed the same opportunities- for 
promotion to munshi markers as postmen are allowed in the matter of 
promotion to clerical cadre, wo cannot recommend any reservation consider¬ 
ing the routine character of work of task work messengers. Nor can We 
support the demand for additional promotion posts (as it is not warranted 
by the nature of the work) or the payment of additional allowance claimed 
for the handling of foreign mail as that would normally fall within the duty 
period fixed under the time tests. 

Some of the Unions objected to the employment of boy peons but on 
examination we found that there was nothing wrong in the system of 
recruiting boy peons or ordering their confirmation or promotion in due 
course. Such employment is in certain circumstances likely to be for the 
benefit of juveniles and there is no evidence that juvenile labour is being 
exploited; the demand seemed to be purely with the object of creatMg 
additional opportunities of emp'oyment for adult workers who were normally 
not required for work of the description done by boy peons. 

47. For none of the non-gazetted ministerial grades in the P. & T. 
Depa.rtment is the minimum qualification of a University degree prescribed. 
The practice of allowing higher initial pay for graduates appears to have 
fallen into disuse and while there was a section of opinion among witnesses 
for its revival there was strong opposition from non-graduates both to the 
grant of higher initial pay for men w'ith higher initial qualifications and for 
allowing such persons higher seniority .and preference in the matter of 
further advancements. 

48. There was also some complaint that the time test formulae fixed in 
Sir Gurunath Bewoor’s report were too low in some instances and that the 
strength of the staff was not fixed even in accordance therewith. Where 
their application would result in the need for posting more men to supervi¬ 
sory posts or selection grade posts, it w'as said there was a tendency on the 
part of the department to whittle down the benefit by adopting economy 
devices. One instance mentioned was that the rule about having one 
Supervisor for 6 Sorters was evaded by employing sub-sorters on certain 
sections or part of a section where traffic density was very heavy. Another 
complaint was that for certain categories, no proper tirhe test had yet been 
prescribed, for instance in the case of postmen. The Lower Grade Staff 
Union suggested that the formula should be based on the distances travelled, 
stairs climbed and the volume of mails delivered. On examination it was 
found that the complaint that there was no formula for this purpose is not 
true, since under the Post Office Manual the number of postmen is fixed on 
two bases (i) a beat of 10 miles, and (ii) a working day of 8 hours. 
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49. As regards hours of work, reduction in overtime duty, call duty, 
additional holidays, etc., the Unions of employees represented that one 
obstacle to staff enjoying these benefits as well as getting leave when 
required was the inadequacy cf the present leave reserves. Among sugges¬ 
tions made were that leave reserve for li. M. S. should be increased from 20 
to 25 or 30 per cent.; that for telegraphists from 17 per cent, to 25 per cent, 
and the reserve for other staff should also be maintained up to 25 per cent. 
Even making allowance for the more exacting nature of the duties in certain 
branches of the P. & T. Department, such as in the telegraph, E. M. S., 
etc., we find that the leave reserve is already higher than that of other civil 
departments and while bringing these complaints to the notice of Govern¬ 
ment, we refrain from making any specific recommendations. 

50. There were complaints that stoppage of increments as a form of 
punishment should be abolished as also transfers as a measure of punish¬ 
ment. It was represented that transfers should, as far as possible, be 
avoided and if ordered the reasons therefore should be stated. We consider 
this an unreasonable demand as it would hamper the efficient working of 
the department. The only case in which there could be a justifiable 
grievance on transfer would be in case of posting to remote or unhealthy 
places for which no compensatoi’y allowances are at present being allowed. 
One suggestion made was that in bad climate areas only persons belonging 
to the locality should be recruited to serve while another was that the 
term of service of employees posted to such areas should be limited. The 
first suggestion seems impracticable and we would recommend that as far 
as possible the second suggestion may be adopted. 

51. Some of the staff serving in remote areas or hill tracts complained 
that the present allowances were inadequate. It was also brought to our 
notice that the lower grade staff serving in the Nilgiris were not allowed the 
hill allowances which are at present admissible to local Government staff 
and also to clerical staff of the P. & T. Department presumably under the 
impression that such staff are locally recruited. We were told that this is 
not the case and that lower grade staff are actually recruited from the 
plains and still do not get the allowance. The staff serving in Waziristan 
complained that they were not paid family allowances even when posted to 
non-family stations, and stated that the incidence of service in non-family 
stations was at present very heavy and could be reduced if the circle was 
enlarged so as to include some of the Punjab Districts. They also mentioned 
that in respect of persons serving in remote areas in Waziristan, the con¬ 
cession which is allowed to personnel serving in the Defence Forces, namely, 
that when they proceed on leave, leave is counted from the date of arrival 
at the nearest rail head up to which transport facilities were provided was 
not admissible to postal staff. These and similar questions are matters 
where a suitable amelioration of the hard conditions of service would 
strengthen the morale and contentment of staff. 

52. In the ease of Wireless Operators, the Unions made a demand for 
a higher scale of remuneration based on the rates of pay allowed to similar 
staff in the All-India Eadio and the Civil Aviation Department. The rates 
of pay which we have recommended would ensure parity as far as possible 
with the A. I. E. staff. Inasmuch as the rates of pay for the Civil Aviation 
staff were fixed recently without our bein!? consulted we do not see our way 
to accepting the comparison. The Director General, Civil Aviation, justified 
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the special scales of pay for staff in his department on the ground that their 
position was unique, because they required a high degree of scientific and 
engineering skill and on their reliability and accuracy depended the safety 
of the lives of air borne passengers. 

53. One grievance which we consider should be dealt with sympatheti¬ 
cally is that regarding the recruitment of seasonal postmen. As far as 
possible such employees should, if they cannot be utilised otherwise, be 
retained on a basis somewhat on the lines of , field stafi of the Survey of 
India, 

54. In regard to recruitment and promotion, various views have been 
expressed before us, The AU-India Telegraph Union demanded that all 
recruitment for the Department should be made by a Central Board of 
Examiners and there should be no communal principle in the matter of 
recruitment. Another complaint made by the All-India Postal and R. M. S. 
Union was that the Selection Board procedure as worked at present for 
the Inspector Examination was unsatisfactory since the Board made their 
selection without having before them the results of the written examination 
and undue weight was given to the impressions of the Board. The Federa¬ 
tion of P. & T. Unions suggested qualifying examinations for all promotions 
from grade to grade and maintained that despite the drawback of the 
examination system it was likely to be a more impartial procedure for 
selection than any other and to some extent the defects of the examination 
System-could be remedied by allotting 60 per cent, of the marks for written 
examination and the other 50 per cent, equa'ly for marks allotted in the 
interview and marks based on the previous records of the candidates. It 
was suggested that the Department would do well to have a Board compri¬ 
sing 4 or 5 trained examiners. We do not deal with these-suggestions at 
length as the question of method of recruitment has pot been referred to 
us. We however agree that selections made by a Board rather than by an 
individual and on the results of examinations would tend to give greater 
satisfaction all round. But we are doubtful whether the examination test 
can be applied at every stage of selection. 

55. On behalf of the lower grade staff it was demanded •that an out- 
station allowance should be paid for village postmen and that a reduction 
should be made in the load limit which postmen are expected to carry. It 
was also asked.that an adequate hire should be given in such cases to post¬ 
men who were required to engage help for carrying delivery articles. In 
regard to the first point, we may observe that the basic scale of pay which 
we have now fixed for village postmen is liberal enough to allow an 
adequate margin. Considering that only adults are employed as postmen, 
we feel there is no justification for the reduction in the weight limit asked 
for but we do sympathise with the demand for adequate hire on occasions 
where the mails to be carried require such payments to be made. 

56. A demand has been made for residential accommodation near the 
place of work or the grant of a conveyance allowance in the case of 
R. M. S. staff as well as postal staff working on split duty. These questions 
in so far as they relate to the generality of public servants have already 
been dealt with. We however feel that the case of staff liable to split duty 
requires special’ consideration, The allowance of 45 minutes now made 
in calculating their duty hour may not meet all cases particularly where 
the employee has to reside at a cons’dr'rable distance from the office. 
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67. Hours of duty .—^The present working hours and the computation 
for night duty, etc., vary from category to category of employee in the 
P. & T. Department as will be seen from the particulars below: — 


1. Telegraphists and Tele-") 
graph Office Clerks. | 

Mistries and Assistant | 
Mistries in Telegraph ^ 
Offices and Telephone t 
Exchanges. ■ l 


50 hours per week. Daily 8 hours, if duty oona- 
mences at or after 5 hours and ceases before 21 
hours; 7 hours if it begins before 19 and termi¬ 
nates at or after 21 hours or which begins before 
and ends after 5 hours and 6 hours if duty 
commences at or after 19 hours and ends before 
6 hours. On Sundays and telegraph holidays 
average attendance of two hours is required. 


Delivery Peons in Tele- | 
graph Offices. J 

S. Telephone Operators and"] 45 hours per week, irrespective of whether duties 
Carrier and Repeater V are performed during day or night, and on Sim- 

Attendants. J days or holidays. 


3. Wireless Operators . 46 hours per week, irrespective of whether duties 

are performed during day or night and on Sun¬ 
days or holidays. Hours of duty are comput¬ 
ed on a weekly basi.s, allowance being made for 
a weekly rest day. All duty performed on 
weekly rest day will be given an overtime 
allowance. 


4. Post Office Clerks . . 8 hours per day except on Sundays. No fixed duty 

period on Sundays and Post Office holidays. 
Duty entirely by night is fixed at 6 hours, 6 to 
20 hours being counted as day and the rest as 
night. Where only part of the duty is by 
night, each hour of duty by night is considered 
as equal to I hour and ten minutes of day duty. 

6. R. M. S. Sorters . . (a) Mail Offices 

(i) 8 hours if duty is performed between 0 and 

20 hours. ^ 

(«) For duty partly by day and partly by night, 
each hour of duty before 6 hours and after 20 
hours should count as 7/6 hours and the total 
hours of duty after such conversion should not 
exceed 8 hours. 

{in) 6 hours if duty is entirely by night. 

(5) Running Section 

(») 30 hours per week if duty is entirely by 
night. 

(ii) 33 hours per week if duty is partly by day 
and partly by night. 

(iii) 36 hours per week if it is entirely by day. 

Attendance in Record Office is in addition to this 


6. Boy Messengers . . 6 hours per day. 

7. Dead Letter Office Clerks hours per day including J hour’s rest intervai 

8. Other workmen in Tele-"I 60 hours per week including Sundays and holidays 

graph Office and Tele- > without any restriction of the hours of 
phone Exchange. J duty, night being counted in the same way as 

day duty. 

9. Workmen in Workshops Generally regulated imder the Factories Act. 

10. Administrative Offices . Generally follow the working hpurs'of the Provin¬ 

cial Government Secretariats. During and 
after the war working hours have been increas¬ 
ed or reduced in accordance with changes in 
the working hours in the Central Government 
Offices. 


11. Postmen and Letter Box 
Peons. 

12. Other classes of P. & T. 

staff like Engineering 
Supervisors, Linemen, 
etc. " 


Ordinarily required to walk 10 miles a day with a 
total attendance of 8 hours. 

No definite period of dutyjhas been prescribed. 
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Praotically every category of stafi and every association or union repre¬ 
senting such categories has asked for a reduction of working hours. The- 
Federation of P. & T. Unions advocated the introduction of a standard 
working week of 40 hours of duty (endorsed by the International Labour 
Conference) with a proportionate reduction for irregular, evening, split 
and night duties on the formula in force in the Traffic Branch. The AU- 
India T'ostmen and Lower Grade Staff Union while suggesting the above 
limit in the case, of manual labour asked for a reduction in the working 
hours to 02 per week in the case of persons whose work involves mental 
strain I'he All-India Postal and E.M.S. Union apparently taking the 
present liniii of 36 hours of day duty of E.M.S. staff as the ordinary 
standard working week have proposed a proportionate reduction in irre- 
gulsur, split, evening and night duties on the formula already in force in 
the Traffic Branch of the P. & T. They have suggested a reduction in 
working hours of E.M.S. from 36-to 30 for day duty, from 33 to 27 for 
mjxed day and night duty and from 30 to 24 hours per week for purely 
night duty. In their oral evidence, this Union even asked for the general 
reduction of the woriiing hours for post office officials to 30 hours per 
week and for treating all work after 8 p.m. as night duty for which the 
maximum per week should be 24. The All-India Telegraph Union have 
asked that the duty hours for telegraphists should be reduced from 50' 
to 36. It was complained that on certain sections of the E.M.S., staff 
have to be on long spells of continuous duty frequently by night and 
extending to more than 8 hours. Another complaint was in regard to 
extra duty which E.M.S. staff have compulsorily to perform and although 
its incidence was meant to be of an emergent character and arose in the 
case of staff when the next batch of men failed to turn up for duty with¬ 
out giving due notice so that other arrangements could not be made, the 
incidence of extra duty has become very heavy. Further complaints were 
that in the case of E.M.S. staff the actual time they are required to- 
attend at the Eailway Station or at the office was not included in comput¬ 
ing their weekly working hours and only 15 minutes or so was counted. 
Inadequacy of the present rates of extra duty allowance and/or outstation 
allowance have also been mentioned as a grievance. Frequent incidence 
of night duty and the requirement to be on call were also complaints made 
by representatives of telegraph associations. Some at least of the above 
complaints require examination by persons with expert knowledge and we 
do not therefore presume to make any observations thereon. Things like 
split duty, overtime duty, etc., are to a certain extent inevitable but 
how best their incidence can be regulated must also form part of an 
enquiry of the kind above suggested. It is of course desirable that over¬ 
time iluty should be reduced as far as possible and when it is inevitable 
it should not only be properly remunerated but regulated in a manner 
that will not impose undue strain on the staff. We trust that in the 
interests alike of efficiency and contentment of-the staff, the Department 
will have these questions examined. 

Some of the Unions who gave evidence before us have also demanded 
that P. & T. employees should be allowed all public holidays as in the case 
of employees of other civil departments and should also in addition be 
allowed a compulsory weekly holiday. So long as it is not possible to close 
P. & T. offices completely on Sundays we recommend that all employees 
should have one day off per week so that those whose turn to work comes 
on a Sunday should be allowed an off day on any other working day. 
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Consistent with our general observation that the number of holidays are 
far too many in India, we feel that 12 days in the year should be suffi¬ 
cient as closed holidays and an official who is called on to work on a 
closed holiday should be compensated either by payment of overtime 
allowance or should bg allowed a day oh on a working day. Qp' to the 
extent that this is not possible he should be allowed to add such compen¬ 
satory holidays to the leave that he can take within the year. 

58. Extra Departmental Staff .—A very large number of branch post 
offices in rural areas (about 22,00U) are at present worked by Extra Depart¬ 
mental Branch Postmasters, who are not wholetime Government servants 
and in terms of their service are required to devote only a part of their time 
to post office work. They are subject to the Government Servants Conduct 
Eules and Postal Eegulations. They are generally men with means and 
avocations of their own, and they are paid for their part-time work an 
allowance which is based on a point system of assessment linked up with the 
money value of the transactions done in the post office. The Extra depart¬ 
mental system has arisen out of the necessity of providing postal service for 
the rural areas without imposing a burden on the tax-payer. In extending 
postal facilities to rural areas, it has been found that in most cases, suiiicient 
traffic to make the post offices self-supporting will accrue only alter the 
office had been in existence for some time during which it may have to be 
run at a loss. In order to give an impetus to.the extension of postal facilities 
in rural areas, and to avoid a serious burden on the tax-payer. Government 
have laid down a permissible limit of loss in opening new jjost offices. We 
understand that in 1926, this limit was about Es. 500 a year but since the 
retrenchment campaign in 1931, the limit was reduced to Es. 120 a year. 
This has been raised recently to Es. 360 and again to 500 a year with a view 
fjo adding 9,000 new rural post offices within the next 10 years to the 
existing number of 20,000 In view of these considerations. Extra I)epart- 
mental Agents in charge of branch post offices stand on a different footing 
from the staff of departmental post offices. For this reason also, as a 
matter of policy, only persons who already have an avocation or means of 
livelihood and do not depend entirely on the post office for their subsistence 
are employed, for instance, Schoolmasters, Shopkeepers, Government 
pensioners or other respectable local residents. During the retrenchment 
campaign 1931/34 we understand that the Department converted many of 
the less important sub-post offices into extra departmental sub-offices. The 
criterion appeared to be that sub-offices with less than 5 hours' work should 
be converted into extra departmental offices. The allow'ance originally fixed 
for such office w'as Es. 30 to 40. The department provided accommodation 
for the office and also in some cases for the residence of the sub-postmasters. 
In the case of the Extra Departmental Branch Postmasters, the remunera¬ 
tion is fixed on the basis of a point system, for instance, Ee. 1 being fixed 
as remuneration for Es. 50 worth of Money Orders handled by the office— 
subject to a minimum of Es. 6 and a maximum of Es. 20 p.m. Extra 
Departmental personnel are also employed as delivery agents, postmen, 
runners, etc., the remuneration for these categories being also less than for 
the corresponding full-time employees. During the period of the war, 
Extra departmental staff were allowed many of the concessions given to 
regular employees. 

Some of the unions have argued that the Extra Departmental Agency 
system, was started as an economy measure, and should be discontinued, 
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and full-time personnel should be employed wherever extra departmental 
personnel are employed at present. It was apparently not realisejd that 
neither the work of nor the income from many of the extra departmental 
post offices would be such as to require or warrant personnel on full time 
salaries and the result of the proposal would be to deprive many rural areas 
of necessary postal facilities. On the other hand representatives of the 
Extra Departmental Agents‘insisted that the system should be continued as 
otherwise many rural areas would be deprived of necessary postal facilities. 
But they complained that the present scale ofl remuneration and the 
dearness allowance (Es. 5 to Es. 8) given to them was niggardly. They also 
complained of the absence of leave privileges and of the necessity to meet 
out of their remuneration the cost of maintaining a substitute as well as 
miscellaneous and contingent expenditure on stationery, etc. Some of them 
claimed that proportionate to the number of hours of work to be put in, 
Extra Departmental staS should be remunerated on the same basis as full 
time employees of the same class. 'We consider that for providing ade¬ 
quate postal facilities for the countryside, the ‘system of employing extra 
departmental staff has to continue bnt wonld recommend that the scales of 
remuneration should not be linked with the amount of money bandied by 
the office but must have reference generally to the work and attendance 
required. They must be revised in the light of present day conditions. 


Note _Scales proposed by Mr. Joshi and Sardar Mangal Singh. 


Rs. 


■Class HI — 

(1) Clerks in Administrative Offices ..... 65—6—•120—6—180 

Attached Offloea.. . 70—6-120—6—180 

Secretariat ........ 70— 5 —'100—’6—160 

—• 8—200 

Upper Division clerks with University degree as initial 
o.ntry q lalifloation ..... 

(2) Departmental (Post) Clerks .... 


(3) Telegraphists . 

(4) Telephone Operators . 


(6) Head Postmen, Departmental Branch Postmasters, "I 

Mail and Cash Overseers, Overseer Postmen, Readers and )-76—125 
Sorting Postmen, Inspectors of Peons . . . . J 


100—6—160—8—200 
—10—250 
70—5—100—6—160 
— 8—200 
70—6—100—6—160 
- _ 8—200 
70—5—100—6—160 
— 8—200 


(6) Sub Inspectors of Telegraph 

(7) Skilled Artisans. 

Higher grade of skilled Artisans 
Supervisory grade of workmen or leading hand 


65—160 
65 A160 
130—10—200 
209—10—250 


Class I'V— 

(8) Runners, Packers, Posters, Watchmen, Office Peons,") 40—•!—’50—2—‘80 

Mail Peons, etc. _ f 

(9) Machine men, Batterymen, Pressmen, Firemen, Lift- \ 45—1—60—2—70 

men. Office Jemadars, Daftriee j 

(10) Record Suppliers, Record Keepers .... 50—2—70—3—85 

(11) Boy Peons . ..25—35 

(No boy will bo employed as a boy peon unless ho has 
completed 16 years of age. When a boy peon reaches 
the a'je of 20, he will be paid the minimum wage scale 


for the adult, namely, Rs. 40—1—‘50—2—60). 

(12) Task-work Messengers ...... .25—35 

(plus task-work earnings). 

(13) Carpenters, Painters, Cycle Mistries, etc. . . . f 60—85 

\ 65—160 

(14) Linemen . . . . • . . . 45—70 

(16) Postmen,'Village Postmen, Mail Guards . . . 60—'2—‘70—3—'86 

( 16 ) Minimum for an Extra Departmental Agent . 16 
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2. Hailwav Inspectorate. 

The Eailway Inspectorate is under a Chief Government Inspector of 
Eailways, who has under Viim five Government Inspectors each in charge of 
a Circle comprising one or more Eailways. At present the Chief Govern¬ 
ment Inspector is on a fixed salary of Es. 3,000 (old scale), while the Senior 
Government Inspectors are on Es. 2,250—100-—2,750 and the.Junior Inspec¬ 
tors on Es. 1,950 fixed or Es. 1,750—100—2,150. 

In view of the ceiling limits we have adopted in respect of Civil Servants 
salaries, we recommend that the pay scales of the Government Inspectors 
of Eailways and their office staff may be fixed on the same level as for 
comparable stafi in the Engineering Department of the Indian State Eail¬ 
ways. 

3. Meteorological Department 

The Head of the Department is the Director General of Observatories. 
The gazetted staS of the Department belong to both Class I and Class II 
Services—the former comprising posts of meteorologists (including seismolo¬ 
gists) and the latter posts of Assistant Meterologists. The ministerial staff 
comprises, besides the usual pests of Superiiitendents, Head Clerks, Upper 
Division Clerks, Lower Division Clerks, etc., technical staff such as meteo¬ 
rological assistants, observers, draftsmen, storekeepers, tabulators, and 
mechanics. The inferior staff of the Department includes, besides 
Jemadars, Peons, Farashes, Laboratory Attendants, Balloon-makers, etc. 

2. The Director General in his written as well as oral evidence stressed 
the growing importance of meteorology as a scientific service and urged the 
formation of a scientific civil service in India on the model recommended by 
the Barlow Committee in the U. K. whose recommendations were the basis 
of the formation of the British Scientific Civil Service. Following the 
British model, the Director General suggested the following scales of pay 
for posts whose present scales are also given side by side:— 

Administrative Posts Present Proposed 

Rs. Rs. 

Director Genera) ..... 1,750—^100—2,250 2,000—100—2,500 


1,600 

Deputy Director General ■“ . . 1,500/1,200 

Regional Diroctora being .senior u ombors on"! 400—1,250 Old 
present scales of. . . . .j 300— 950 New. 

Chief Scientific OfiScers— JdOO—1,250 Old 

Meteorologists—Gr. I . . . . J 300-^950 Now 

Scientific Officers—Grs. II & III (con biniiig I 250— 800 Old 

Junior Officers in above scale and Assist-J 200—600 Now 

ant Meteorologists). 

Non-gazett^d — 

Scientific Assistants—Gr. I (equivalent 300— 600 


to Superintendents.) 


Grade II . . . 

. 200—460 

Old 

(Professional As-sistimts) 

. 170—360 

New 

Grade III .... 

. 120—300 

Old 

(Assistants) .... 

. 100^250 

New 

Observers—Grade I . 

. 80—175 

Old 


70—150 

New 

Grade II . . 

. 40—120 

Old 

Uimor Grades — 

40—10.0 

New 

Grade I—Laboratory Attenders 

. 30—1—40 


Grade II—Balloon-makers 

. 20—1—30 


Grade HI—Peons 

. 12—18—20—22 

S84 


] ,750—.50—2,000 
•1,260—60—1,600 
■800—60--l,260 
■300 40—800 


360—600 



200—350 

100—300 

160—260 

76—160 


40—2—60—3—75 
30—1— 40—Z—SO 
26—i-^30-1—40 
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3. The Director General emphasised that the main features of his pro¬ 
posals were the strengthening of the Assistants class so as to make it 
possible for scientific officers to devote themselves to high grade work and 
the creation of grades of Scientific Officers and Principal Scientific Officers 
to cover the other duties including supervision and direction of research 
work. In his oral evidence the Director General also stressed the value 
of-free interchange of -personnel between all Government scientific depart¬ 
ments and institutions as well as the universities and urged that as a 
desideratum, it would be necessary to lay down uniform scales for all similar 
categories of scientific posts. He also pleaded for keeping open a number, 
of administrative posts for scientists since there was a strong feeling that 
uon-scientists did not appreciate fully the problems of scientific develop¬ 
ment and argued that scientists not only should have rank and pay similar 
to those of administrative officers but should be recruited to important 
administrative posts. He instanced the case of the U. K. where the head 
of the Scientific Research Depai’tment is a scientist and not an administra¬ 
tive civil servant and asked that openings for scientists should be found in 
administrative posts in other departments such as Education, etc. 

4. While having every desire to give scientists their proper place in the 
machinery of the civil service, we cannot overlook the difference between 
conditions in the U. K. and conditions in India and the fact that develop¬ 
ments in the U. K. have been achieved mainly as a result of war time pro¬ 
duction (and scientific research on which such production depended) as 
well as the fact that there was a greater degree of uniformity between re¬ 
muneration for scientists in the universities and in business vin-a-vis posts 
under Government. The work of Government Departments dealing with 
scientific or technical services such as meteorology, geology, veterinary 
service, etc., do not offer scope for a free interchange of staff as the work in 
each department entails a very high degree of specialisation. Similarly 
the scope of Indian universities is also considerably restricted and the fact 
that remuneration is generally lower and more unequal than in Government 
service would also prevent the adoption of a scheme similar to the Federated 
Superannuation System for Universities as applied in Great Britain which 
permits of free interchange of personnel. While we consider such a develop¬ 
ment as a very desirable end in itself, we hesitate to recommend it in present 
conditions. 

5. Some of the proposals of the Director General such as the merger of 
all Gazetted Services into a graded service of scientists and the creation of 
additional higher paid posts under research and administrative sides on a 
supernumerary basis if necessary have been put forward with a view to 
afford adequate promotion prospects to scientific workers and thus give 
them a better incentive to work. We cannot however agree that a merger 
(rf the Class I and Class II would be desirable or economical nor can we 
recommend the creation of higher paid posts merely to afford promotion 
prospects where the nature of the work does not justify increases in the 
ordinary range of pay. We think that while scientific services should be 
adequately remunerated, they should not be placed at a level much above 
that allowed for comparable posts in the various grades of the ordinary civil 
service. These remarks apply equally to the non-gazetted scientific posts 
and to the minor grades for which the scales of pay should correspond with 
what we have prescribed generally -for ministerial posts for which the recruit¬ 
ment qualification is similar. 
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6. The pay scales we would recommend on the above basis are illustrated 
below and may be extended on the same lines to other categories:— 

Ra. 

Director General , , , . 1,800—-2,000 

Dy. Director General . . . 1,300—1,600 

Chief Scientific Officers, i.e., Metooro- 600—1,1-50 . . Senior scale Cl. I with 

legists. Grade I. special pay of Re. 

150 for Regional 
Directors. 

Scientific Officers Grade II, t.*., Assis- 350—850 . . Junior Class I senile, 

tant Meteorologists. 

Scientific Officers, Grade III, Class II 275—650/30—710 
Service. 

Scientific Assistants .... 160—330* 

250—500 

Observers . . . . . 100—5—120—8-200* 

60—4—120—E.B.— 

5—150 

Laboratory Attendees . . . 40—2—60* 

60—3/2-75 

Ballo'jn-mnkevs .... 35—1— 50 

Ministerial staff and office employees of The scales of pay which we have suggested for 
t-iie lowest catego’.ios like I'eons. - other departiamtal offices would be 

appropriate. 

* Acc irdin-.; to iuiportanoe of the post. 

It will be noticed that in the above proposals we have placed Scientific 
Officers (i.e. Meteorologists and Assistant Meteorologists) in three grades 
whereas the Director General’s recommendations place them in two. His 
proposals were based on the theory that Class I and Class II should be 
merged into one gazetted service and be demoted the junior officers of 
Class I to what would in the absence of such merger be Class 11. As we 
do not accept the merger proposal it seems to us right to treat junior 
members of the present Class I Service as belonging to a junior scale and 
place only the senior charges in the senior scale. In this view it seems to 
us unnecessary to follow the Director General in adopting a maximum of 
Es. 800 even for the Assistant Meteorologists who may be placed in the 
Class II Service. 

4.- 'Civil Aviation Directorate 

1. The Civil Aviation Directorate, which is under a Director General is 
one of the headquarters offices under the Communications Department. It 
deals with Civil Aviation works and Training, Flying Clubs, Aircraft inspec¬ 
tion and route organisation, Air Services, International communications 
and agreements etc. Becently the Directorate has been considerably ex¬ 
panded and new organisations have been set up to deal with post-war 
aviation plans. The Directorate has several branches—(i) the Headquarters 
Organisation; (ii) Aerodrome organisation; (iii) Inspection organisation; 
(iv) Civil Aviation Training Centre; (v) Electrical and Mechanical Division; 
(vi) Air ship base and (vii) Aeronautical Eadio organisation. 

2. We understand that so far as technical posts in the Civil Aviation 
Directorate and its branches are concerned, the present rates of pay have 
been introduced recently after taking due notice of the qualifications and 
experience needed for recruits thereto and the remuneration considered 
necessary to attract such recruits and enable them to maintain a proper 
standard of living. The Director General, Sir Frederick Tymms, who 
replied to our questionnaire and also kindly gave evidence before us indi¬ 
cated to us that the scales of pay for the technical staff in his department 
as set out below had been fixed with due regard to conditions prevailing in 
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the private aviation services and in the Air Force and that they must be 
considered fair with reference to present day conditions. He thought that 
they did not require any modification beyond the continuance of dearness 
allowance as in the case of other Government employees similarly situated. 

Ra, 

. 3,500 (present incumbent). 

. 1,950—2,250 

. 1,300—100—1,700 

2,000 

. 1,000—50—1,260 

. 750—25—950 

. 1,000—l,260;(Ol<i) 

760—26—900'^(New) 

. 760—25—960 (New). 

• 850—1,200 

. 400—26—600 
. 650—850 
. 400—25—600 
. 200—600 
. 360-25- 750 
. 250—500/200—600 

. 1,000—1,260 
850—1,200 

. 660—850 
, 400—600 
. 200—500 
. 750—950 
. 250—600 
. 200—500 

3. In the case of the engineering staff of the Electrical and Mechanical 
Division, we consider the scales should correspond to those which we have 
suggested for the staff of the C. P. W. D. In regard to other categories 
it will be noticed that some of the scales of pay above set out are appre¬ 
ciably higher than what we have suggested, for posts of comparable 
character and responsibility in other departments having regard to the 
ceilings in top salaries which we have thought right to accept. 

4. To take one branch of the service namely the Eadio organisation— 
the staff of the Broadcasting Department represented to us that tlie scales 
edlowed in the Civil Aviation Directorate were much higher than are at 
present given to the engineering staff of the Broadcasting Department 
though they possessed equal or even higher academic qualifications. A 
similar argument was advanced on behalf of the Wireless Operators in the 
P. & T. Department. On this point the Director General explained that 
irrespective of the relative academic qualifications of the personnel of the 
two departments, aeronautics required a very high degree of radio engi¬ 
neering knowledge to assist it; that most of the radi© work in this field 
included the use of Eadar which is a highly complicated branch of scientific 
research in itself; and that the work of the radio technical staff of the 
Directorate might be distinguished from that of the -A.I.E. staff in that 
the safety of lives of travellers by air depended entirely on the reliability 
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Director , . • , • • 

Deputy Director . . . 

Assistant Director , . 

Obief Administrative Officer 
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Ai^afb Inqiector 

/unior Scientific Officer 
Aerodrome Officer, Grade I 
Grade U 

Assistant Aerodrome Officer 
Assistant Aircraft Inspector 
Assistant Inspectors Examiners 
Chief Instructor . . , 

Senior and Technical Radio Officer 
Radio Officers and Technical Officers . 
Radio and Technical Superintendents 
Executive Engineers, 

Sub-Divisional Officers 
Technical Superinteiidents 
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and accuracy of the Radio service. He also stressed that in his depart¬ 
ment greater value was set on practical experience such as in the R.A.F. 
and R.I.A.F., than on the possession of mere academic qualifications. On 
this basis he sought to justify the higher rates fixed for the radio staff in 
the Civil Aviation Directorate. We appreciate the weight of these differ¬ 
entiating circumstances. But we are not satisfied that they are sufficient 
to justify a great disparity in remuneration. Whatever may be the condi¬ 
tions on which experts dr specialists may be employed on contract terms, 
we feel bound to recommend that in making future recruitment to the 
permanent cadre of the department, Government should have due regard 
to the importance of uniformity of remuneration as between comparable 
posts in different branches of the Service. 

5. As regards the ministerial staff, the Director General stated that he 
had made no recommendations as the matter was one to be decided on a 
general basis for all ministerial staff and he was willing to accept the same 
scale as for other attached and subordinate offices. We recommend that 
the staff in the headquarters office of the Director General be allowed the 
scale proposed for similar staff in offices of heads of departments under the 
Government of India and the staff in the offices subordinate to the Director 
General the pay scales corresponding to those suggested for staff in sub¬ 
ordinate departmental offices. 

6. A point to which the Director General drew special attention was 
that in order to maintain the efficiency of the service Government servants 
should be treated in the same way as employees in commercial concerns 
where not only promotions took place by considerations of merit but there 
was also greater freedom to the management for weeding out the inefficient. 
He maintained that this was particularly necessary in an organisation like 
the Civil Aviation Service where high standards of efficiency and reliability 
had to be maintained. This view can be given effect to only with due 
regard to well established principles as to security of tenure in the public 
service. 

E.—EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Although education has been a provincial subject since the 1919 
Reforms, certain sides of it have always remained a Central responsibility 
e.g., European education, co-ordination of educational activities through¬ 
out the country, the three Central Universities and educational institutions 
in the Centrally Administered Areas. The Department also deals with 
the Indian War Museum, the Imperial Library and Museum, other 
Libraries including the Imperial Secretariat Library, the Imperial Record 
Department, the Archaeological Survey and the Anthropological Survey. 
These functions were looked after by the E., H. & L. Department before 
its recent trifurcation, matters relating to education proper being dealt 
with by an Educational Commissioner who later cange to be designated 
Educational Adviser. Since 19.35, the Education Department has been 
assisted by a Central Advisory Board of Education. When the activities 
of the Department expanded, the Educational Adviser was given ex-officio 
Secretariat status so as to enable him to deal with matters of policy on 
behalf of the Government. 

2. Since the publication of the report of the Central Advisory Board 
of Education dealing with post-war education development plans (popular¬ 
ly known as the Sargent Plan) there has been a considerable expansion 
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of the Education Secretariat so as to include in it a number of Advisory 
and Technical posts to assist in the preparation, co-ordination and imple¬ 
mentation of education development plans. Besides the usual Secretary, 
Deputy Secretary, Assistant Secretary and office staff whose conditions 
of service correspond to those of other Secretariat personnel there are 
thus certain special posts in the Education Department many of which 
however are at present, on a temporary basis. There seems to be a feeling 
in certain quarters that for the better administration of educational insti¬ 
tutions in Centrally Administered Areas, a Central Education Service may 
be an advantage. The special posts at Headquarters are on the following 
scales:— 

Rs. 

Deputy Educational Advi.ser ...... 1,.500—76—2,260 

Liaison Officer in U. S. A. . . . . . . 1,,'">00—76—1,800 

Assistant and Deputy Educational Advisers . . . 7.'i0—50—1,260 

Education Officers . . . . . . . . 600—40—800 

Assistant Education Officers ...... 300 20—600 

Technical Assiatiuits ........ 160—10—360 

Junior Technical Assistants, Librarians, DraCtsman, etc. . 80—200 
Librarian, Imperial Secretariat ...... 350—26—760 

Senior Technical Assistnnts ...... 120—400 

3. These are ad hoc scales introduced during the wartime. Before 
the more important of these Advisory' and Technical posts are made perma¬ 
nent, we would like to see their pay fitted into the corresponding grades 
in Class I and Class II Services, so as to bring them into line wiSi the 
scales which we have proposed for gazetted services generally. 

4. Among the educational institutions (colleges) which ttt» directly 
under the Government of India, the two most important ones are the 
Delhi Polytechnic and the College at Ajmer. We have had the benefit of 
the oral evidence given by the Principal and representatives of the Ajmer 
Gollege and by the Principal and Vice-Principal of the Delhi Polytechnic 
in addition to replies to our questionnaire. We also heard the evidence 
of some officers of the Department and of the representatives of associa¬ 
tions of teachers. It was pointed out that it made little difference whether 
an institution was directly under the management of Government or not 
because even in respect of non-Govemment institutions the Government 
indirectly bore the greater portion of the cost of education. 

5. Besides the question of the scai^s of pay, the Principal of the Ajmer 
College raised a question of some importance, namely, the desirability of 
forming something like a unified cadre in respect of officers of the same 
grade, whether engaged in teaching work or in administration work. In 
particular, he mentioned that it was a hardship to exclude an officer like 
the Principal of the Ajmer College from any chance of being appointed 
Superintendent of Education in Delhi and, in effect, to exclude him from 
promotion in the ordinary course to higher posts in the Education Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India. We, however, understand .from the 
Department that there is no such rule of exclusion, though administrative 
experience is regarded, and rightly so, as one of the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions for certain posts. It was next said that it would not be fair to 
expect the Principal of the Ajmer College to compete with members of his 
own staff as a candidate before the Public Service Commission in respect 
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cf appointments in the Education Department of the Government of 
India. This is a question of policy on which w'e refrain from making any 
comment. It was pointed out that the salary fixed for the Priiicipalship 
of the Ajmer College (to which no special pay is attached) does not go up 
to the maximum elsewhere paid to Principals of Colleges or paid to other 
Class I Officers. The scale we are recommending for the Principal will 
meet this grievance. Mr. Mathur as well as his staff complained of the 
inadequacy of pay for the Professors, Assistant Professors, Demonstrators, 
etc. We recognise the force of this plea and are making proposals in 
the light of the recommendations of the Central Advisory Board of Educa¬ 
tion. 

6. Mr. klathur stressed the inconvenience caused to the staff of educa¬ 
tional institutions by the practical denial to them of privilege leave on the 
ground that theirs was a vacation department. This is a large question 
which affects not only educational institutions but the whole judicial 
department. The existence of the vacation certainly satisfies one of the 
main purposes of privilege leave, in that it gives the staff sufficient opjpor- 
tunity for rest and recuperation. It is of course true that a vacation 
occurs not at the choice of the individual but at stated periods of the 
year and as such it may not meet the necessity which a person may feel 
for leave at other parts of the year. It will, however, be unfair to throw 
upon the public exchequer the obligation of paying full salary for an 
additional period in such circumstances. Emergencies of this kind -may 
on the whole be reasonably met by other kinds of leave available under 
the rules. Elsewhere we have considered the question whether ani^ in 
what circumstances public servants may be allowed to commute some por¬ 
tion of leave on half pay into leave on full pay. 

7. The Principal, Delhi Polytechnic, has suggested scales of remunera¬ 
tion for the staff of the Polytechnic which are shown below alongside the 
existing scales. The scales proposed by him absorb the dearness and 
war allowance;— 



Present 

Proposed 


Scales 

Scales 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Prineipal ..... 

1,500—,50—1,750/ 
2,000* 

1,250-50—1,500-)- 500 SP 

Vico Principal .... 

400—9.50 4-SP 250 

1,250—50—1,500+ 250 SP 

Heads of Department 

400—950-1-SP 100 

1,250—50—1,500 

Deputy Heads of Department 

... 

950—40—1,100 

Senior Lecturers 

300—20—500 

600—30—900 

Lecturers ..... 

210—300 

300—20—500 

Demonstrators, Workshop Instruc¬ 
tors. 

100—250 

200—400 

Head of Technical Branch . 

400—600 

750—1,000 

Deputy Head of Technical Branch 

300—600 

450—700 

Senior Teachers . 

150—300 

200—400 

Grade II Teachers 

100—250 

150—300 

Junior Master, Instructors and 
.Assistant Lecturers. 

75—150 

150—200 


* Personal to the present inoumbent. 
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We consider that as m the case of other staff, their pay should be fixed 
4 it a level of stabilisation at 160/175 and dearness allowance should be 
continued, till the cost of hying falls to that basic level. The rates pro¬ 
posed by the Principal, Polytechnic are in some instances out of step with 
the salaries paid in Universities as well as in premier institutions like the 
Roorkee and Sibpore Engineering Colleges; and even if a higher rate of 
pay is required for particular posts of specialist instructors the level of 
remuneration suggested for instructors in non-technical subjects is higher 
than the rates prescribed by the Central Advisory Board of Education for 
high schools and colleges. 

8. The Principal and the Vice-Principal of the Polytechnic laid stress 
upon the .difference between technical and non-techmcal men and claimed 
that as their institution was a technical institution, the members of the 
Etaff there should be paid salaries high enough to attract duly qualified 
men. It is easy to carry this argument too far; further it cannot be said 
that all the teachers employed in the Polytechnic are technical men. 
Many subjects taught there are no different from those taught in other 
educational institutions and only a few subjects can be properly called 
technical. Even as regards technical subjects, it seemed to us that there 
was room for extending the practice, which we understood from the 
Principal even now exists, of obtaining the services of qualified men: 
employed otherwise to come and lecture to the students of the Polytechnic 
for some hours, on suitable honoraria. This of course cannot wholly meet 
the needs of the Institution; but it will give the students the benefit of 
instruction and guidance from qualified men whom it will not be practi¬ 
cable to secure ^ as permanent employees of the institution. 

9. The scales of pay recommended by the Central Advisory Board for 
■collegiate institutions (in their report of January 1945) and accepted by 
the Inter-University Board are as follows:— 

(o) University Departments — . Bs. 

Professors ......... 1,()00—1,260 

Headers . . . . .' . . . . 500—26—800 

Lecturers ......... 300—20 — 600 

Junior Lecturers ........ 160—300 or if there is 

only a single scale 
lecturers—^Ba. 200— 
600. 


{h) Affiliated and Constituent Colleges — 
Principal ...... 

Headers ...... 

Lecturers ...... 

Junior Lecturera (Technical and Engineering) 
Other Junior Lecturers .... 


800—1,000 
500—26—800 
300—20—600 
210—1'6—300 
160—16—300 


(c) Medical, Engineering, Technological and Professional Colleges— 

Principals and Professors ... 2,000 

Headers . . . . . . . .Tip to 1,200 

10. It was argued before us that these rates were fixed by the Central 
Advisory Board on the basis of 1939 prices and therefore have to be revised 
in an upward direction. We cannot ignore the fact that they were ap¬ 
proved by the Inter-University Board in 1945-46 without any qualifica- 
-bion except the remark that these scales cannot be taken as the last word 
on the subject. Much as we would like to see an improvement in the 
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status of educationalists, we cannot ignore the fact that educationists in 
Government Service cannot be treated differently or as a more favoured 
class than other members of the Civil Service. For reasons fully explain¬ 
ed in Part II, while we have given substantial increases over the revised 
scales and in some cases even over the old scales of pay in the lower 
ranges, salaries in regard to the top grades have had to be kept down 
consisfently with the ceiling of Es. 2,000 which we have adopted for 
ordinary civil servants’ salaries. On this basis we recommend that as far 
as possible the salaries of collegiate teachers should be fitted in with the 
scales of pay which we have suggested for Class I, Class II or Glass III 
services, as the case may be, though we are aware of the view that the 
importation of differentiations in classification may be regarded as some¬ 
what derogatory to the status of teachers. Oinr recommendations would 
apply only to Government coUegiate institutions. For the staff of the 
Ajmer College, we accept the guidance of the C.A.B. scales for affiliated 
and constituent colleges; but to bring them into line with scales for civil 
servants we reconomend that the scale for the Principal may be 
Es. 800—1,150 (m the Class I senior scale) while that for a Senior Lec¬ 
turer (we have been informed that the term ‘Professor’ or ‘Eeader’ is 
normally applicable only, to University Departments) may be Es. 500—30 
—800. For other Lecturers the scale of Es. 300—25—500—30—560 which 
is a stage of the Class II scale would be suitable. For Junior Lecturers, 
we accept the pay ranges suggested by the C.A.B.; but to bring them into- 
line with the pay scales we have suggested for corresponding grades of 
other Government employees we would recommend the following:— 

Assistant Lecturers ...... Rs. 180—10—320—-16/2—'360 

Demonstrators with the same qualifications who do teaching work may 
be given the same scale of pay as Assistant Lecturers. 

11. In regard to the staff of the Polytechnic, we recommend the fol¬ 
lowing scales as appropriate to the present conditions of the institution;-— 

Principal .Ba. 1,000—60—1,400-1-160 aP. 

Vice Principal—Glass I Senior Scale . Ks. 600—l,160-f-100 S.P. 


Heads of Departments—Class I Senior Scale, ».e. . Rs. 600—1,160 

If the status of the institution is raised to that of a College of Techno¬ 
logy (like the Manchester Institute of Technology) the staff may have to 
be reorganised and revised scales fixed with due regard to the new set 
up. For other teaching staff, we recommend that the rates for collegiate 
or high school grades in general should be suitably applied with appro¬ 
priate additions for technical men with special qualifications. As noted 
tuTpra the C.A.B. has recommended a scale of Es. 210—16—300 for Junior 
Lecturers in Technical and Engineering Colleges. As we have no informa¬ 
tion about the class or qualification of instructors, etc., proposed to be 
appomted in workshops, we are unable to make any recommendations 
about their pay. The position will obviously be different .according as 
they are only craftsmen or men with academic qualifications as well 


■ The scales of pay which'we have suggested could also be appro- 
pnately extended to the staff of the Central Training Colleges which the 
Jliclucatioti Department proposes to set up 
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In regard to the Principal where the Colleges are of university standard 
the pay may, following the C.A.B. suggestions, be Es. 800—40—>1,000—‘ 
50—1,250. For the Vice-Principal no special scale seems necessary but 
a special pay of Es. 100 may be allowed in addition to his grade psj 
in Class I subject to a maximum of Es. 1,200. As regards the other 
members of the staff we are unable to make any speciffc recommenda¬ 
tions in the absence of relevant particulars as to the. categories of staff 
and their qualifications etc. 

13. The Superintendent of Education, Delhi, besides replying to our 
questionnaire gave evidence before us. For the ministerial staff of his 
office, he claimed parity of treatment with the staff of the Chief Com¬ 
missioner’s office. In regard to the education staff, he pointed out tiiat 
the present scales were anomalous as some persons were getting the basic 
scales of the province from which they were recruited while others even 
though senior were kept on local rates peculiar to the Delhi Administra¬ 
tion. He suggested the following scales as against the present rates:— 

Present Proposed 

Bs. Bs. 

Superintendent of Education . . 1,000—60—-l.SOO 1,260—■60—1,760 

Dy: Superintendent of Education . 600—1,000 860—-60—-1,260 

AiKtt: Superintendent of Education . 300—700 400—-1,000 

District Inspectors of Schools . . 260—760 260—-760 

Asstt; Distt: Inspectors of Schools . .. 160—-360 

14. It seems desirable to bring the above posts as far as possible into 
the general classification of Class I, II and in for purposes of pay. For 
the post of Superintendent of Education, we consider a srfale of 
Es. 1,000—50—1,400 suitable. Though the present maximum is Es. 1,500 
we have to deal with it in the light of the general considerations regard¬ 
ing maximum salaries for Civil Servants adverted to in Part II, Para¬ 
graphs 62—64. The post of Deputy Superintendent may remain on the 
present scale—Senior Class I and have a pay of Es. 600—40—1,000. 
Assistant Superintendent and District- Inspector should be treated as Class 
II on a scale of Es. 300-^25—500—30——650—E.E.—30—800. Assistant 
District Inspectors and Supervisors should be on scales of Es. 160—10—300 
and 200—15—350 -respectively. For posts in the Centrally Administered 
Areas dealing with education our recommendations would then be as 
follows (we Tvill make no differentiation on the ground of sex)— 

Present Scales As reoommMidod 

by Oommission 

Rs. Bs. 


Superintendent of Education . . 1,000—60—1,600 

Dy! Superintendent of Education . 600—1,000* 

Asstt!. Superintendent . . . 300—-25—700 1. 

District Inspector of Schools , . 260—760 J 

Supervisors . , . , , ,, 

Aastt: District Inspector ... « 


1,000—60—1,400 
600—40—1,000 
(Cl: I) 

300—800 (Cl: H) 
200—16—360 

(Cl: H} 
160—10—300 


- (Cl! in) 

For Baluchistan suitable scales may be framed in the light of the above 
recommendations but with due regard to- the difference in the extent and 
responsibilities of the charge. 


♦These rates vary between Delhi, Ajmer-iMerwara and Baluchistan. 
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15. On the question of the pay of non-oollegiate teachers, the repre¬ 
sentatives of tile Ajmer Teachers’ Association recommended only two 
grades, namely, Rs. 100—200 for Jumor Grade and its. 150—350 for the 
Senior Grade (consisting of B.A. B.Ts.). When it was pointed out to them 
that this proposal does not properly differentiate between teachers in 
primary schools and middle schools and those in high schools and that 
the teachers in the former were generally Yemaoular Teachers Certificate 
holders, witnesses agreed that a maximum of Es. 60 would be proper for 
Vernacular Teachers in urban areas. The representative of the Delhi 
Province Teachers’ Association suggested Es. 60—100 for village' school 
teachers besides Es. 10 for house rent allowance, Es. 90—155 for teachers 
in urban primary schools aud Es. 150—^280 for teachers in urban middle 
schools. For trained graduates, he proposed Es. 195—350, for M'.As. 
Es. 255—465 even in high schools and for teachers in Intermediate Colleges 
he suggested Es. 420—675. He further asked for a special pay of Es. 40 
for headmaster of High Schools, Es. 25 for headmasters of middle schools 
and Es. 15 for headmasters of primary schools. When his attention was 
drawn to the recommendations in the Sargent Eeport, he stated that in 
view of the changed economic conditions, he has added 50 per cent to 
the rates there suggested. He pointed out that a graduate Assistant in 
the Secretariat had a scale of Es. 140—400 while a graduate teacher 
seldom reached Es. 100. It wiU be noticed that the scales suggested by 
these representatives are, in some instances, much in excess of the scales 
recommended in the Sargent Eeport. 

16. The Superintendent of Education, Delhi suggested the following 
scales for teaching staff:— 

Rs. 

Lady Supervisors or Inspectors ...... 200—-20—‘600 

Headmasters—^Hiyher Secondary Schools .... 260 —760 

Industrial or Training Schools . . . 260—10—360 

Middle Schools . •. 176—6—226 

Junior Vernacular Teachers ...... 60^—3—,80—'6—'100 

Senior and Junior Teachers ...... 76—'3—-90—6—126 

Trained Graduate Teachers . ' . . . . . 120—'8—•200—10—260 

Post Graduate Teachers ...... 160—'10—'350 

The Superintendent of Education, Baluchistan, who also gave evidence 
before us explained the special difficulties of Baluchistan because of its 
large area, sparse population, social customs and the necessity to recruit 
teaching staff from other provinces. He suggested that in view of these 
difficulties, the scales for Baluchistan should be 50 per cent over the 
C.A.B. scales at the lowest level for primary teachers and suggested the 
following scales 

Rs. 

Primary Teachers ........ 66—6/2—100 

Middle School Teachers ....... JO—3—-100 

Senior Anglo-Vernacular Teachers . . . . . • 80—4—-200 with a 

higher start of Rs. 
126 forB.A. B.Ts. 

Inspector of Schools . . . . . . . 200—360 • 

Headmasters ..... ... 260—'600 

To enable these scales to fit in properly with the. principles we have 
adopted and the scales we have suggested for other departments, certain 
modifications have to be made. 
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17. The Central Advisory Board of Education have prescribed certain 
minipaum qualifications for teachers of various grades and have recom¬ 
mended the following minimum scales. 

(1) Teachers in Primary Schools molud-\ 30—1— '35 —3/2—60 

iug Nursery Schools f 

(2) Teachers in Vernacular Middle or "I 
Senior Basic Schools, Anglo-Ver- 1 
nacular Schools and non-Qraduate ^40— 2 —‘80 
Teachers in the middle classes of I 

high schools. J 

(3) Graduate Teachers in High schools 70—^6—160 

(4) Headmasters—•Primary Schools 60—4 —-TO 1 According tp the size of the 

00—4—’80 > School. 

80—4—100J 

Headmasters—• 

Middle Schools, Vernacular and 80—4—100^ According to the size of the 

Anglo-Vernacular. 90—4—^llO J-school. 

110—4r-130j . 

High Schools . . . . 176—10—226") According to the size of 

260—10—360 }-the school and the num- 
360—'16—600j her of pupils on roll. 

The Board also recommend advance increments or personal allowance for 
specialist teachers and the creation of posts of responsibility in all types 
of schools except the smallest ones carrying special pays ranging from 
Es. 5 to Es. 20 for teachers in addition to the ordinary scales. In the 
c^se of teachers generally, free housing or house rent allowance and an 
increase in the basic scales for the more expensive areas were also recom¬ 
mended. They also emphasised that every teacher employed in any 
kind of school maintained out of public fimds should be trained and should 
possess a minimum educational background.* In fixing the scales of pay 
for teachers in Government service in the light of the above recommenda¬ 
tions we have kept in mind the fact that the scales recommended by the 
U.A.B. were based on the 1939 price levels.' On the other hand consistent 
with our terms of reference which includd the prescription of standards 
of remuneration for all grades of Government employees with the object of 
achieving rationalisation, simplification and uniformity to the fullest degree, 
we are unable to recommend that teachers in Government Schools should 
be treated as a class apart from other public servants. The general consi¬ 
derations in favour of the improvement of pay scales of all low paid em¬ 
ployees which we have explained at length in Part n will of course apply 
to the case of teachers as well. Giving due weight to all these considera¬ 
tions we recommend that the following rates of pay should apply to the 
several categories of non-collegiate teachers. 

Rs. 

(1) Teachers in Primary Schools if un¬ 
trained ..... 36—1—•40—2—60 


(2) Trained teachers in Primary schools "I 40—2—60—■3/2—76 


Vernacular or Senior Basic Schools, 
Anglo-Vernacular Schools and Tea¬ 
chers in the middle classes of high 
schools. 


(Non-Matriculates) 

V 66—3—85—4—126— 
6—130 

(Matriculates ll 
6 4 - 4 —80—6—160 

(Intermediate) 


*MesBrB. Hossatn Imam and Vadilal Lallubhai wish to have it made clear and 
Commission agree that if and so far as matriculates or persons with equivalent 
qualifications are available, they should be given the preference in appointing 
teachers. These appointees should in due time be trained if they are not already 
trained. 
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Ba. 

(3) Graduate Teachers in High Schooh^SO—6—1^0—^8—^200—> 

10/2—220 with an initial pay of 
Rs. 100 for trained B. Ts. 
Rs. 120 for persons with 
graduate qualifications. 


{4) Graduate Teachers in High Schools 
Selection Grades. 


} 


150—16—300 

260—16—400 

(for teachers possessing quali¬ 
fications similar to College 
Lecturers). 


(6) Headmasters—• 

Primary Schools . 


Middle Schools, Vernacular 
and Anglo-Vernacular . 

(6) Headntasters— 

High Schools . . 


60—3/2—76 "j According to the size of 
76—3-—106 • }■ the school. 
100—6—120 J 

100—-6—120't According to the size of 
120—8—160 j the school. 


200—iO—300') According to the size of 
300—20—400 ^ school and the number 
400—20—600J of pupils on roll. 


(7) Principals of Higher 

Secondary Schools ... 360—25—500—30—690 

We also recommend the grant of additional remuneration for specialist 
teachers and teachers holding posts of responsibility on the lines suggested 
by the C. A. B. We may add that in addition to basic pay according to 
the above scales teachers who are Government employees will, according to 
our general recommendations in Part II, get (1) dearness allowance at 
substantially high rates as long as the present abnormal price level continues; 

(2) an addition of Es. 5 or 10 to their basic pay some years hence; and 

(3) concessions under house rent allowance and compensatory allowance in 
respect of persons living in costly cities.* 


*Dr. J. C. Chatterjee desires to add the foUowing note :— 

“ In my opinion the Superintendent of Education, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and 
Central India should be given the status of a minor head of Department and his 
scale of salary should be Rs. 1,000—50—-1,600, in view of the fact that it is intended 
to make the Centrally Administered Areas particularly the Province of Delhi into 
a model for other Provinces so far as ^ucation is concerned and the vast 
schemes for development, the post requires exceptional ability and' carries with 
it a great deal of responsibility. In my opinion it is in no sense less important 
than the post of Director of Archives for which a salary of Rs. 1,300—1,600 
has been recommended. 

The Deputy Superintendent of Education, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and 
Central India is in Class I and the post at present carries a salary of Rs. 600—40— 
1000. In my opinion this officer who will have to do important work should be 
allowed a salary upto the maximum of time scale in Class I Service and I propose 
that his maximum should be Rs. 1,150 as in the case of other Class I officers. 

I am of opinion that the Inspectress of Schools in Ajmer-Merwara and 
Baluchistan should have the same salary as the Assistant Superintendents in 
Delhi viz., Rs. 300—800 (Class H). 

I am strongly of opinion that the salary recommepded for graduate teachers is 
too low. Trained graduate teachers in High Schools should have a salary of 
Rs. 120—10—260 and trained M. As. working in Higher Secondary Schools a salary 
ofRs. 160—10—350. I am aware that a selection grade has been recommended 
for these teachers but as the number of posts in the selection grade is likely 
td be very small I feel that every trained M.A. employed in Higher Secondary 
school, which is of practically the same educational status as an Intermediate 
college, should not be on less than the scale recommended by me. 
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18. The War Department have asked us to consider the question of a 
revision of the rates of pay of the Civilian staff of the Lawrence Eoyal 
Military School, Sanawar. This is a Military School founded in 1847 with 
the object of providing for the education of orphans and other children of 
soldiers in India. As far as the teaching staff are concerned, the civilian 
posts are on the following scales: — 

Bs. 


Senior Master . 

Second & Third Master 
Pourth & Asst. Masters 
Head Mistress etc. 
Assistant Mistress 


. 450—10—660 
. 400—10—600 
. 30(^-10—400 
. 250—6—300 
. 160—6—200 


If, as we presume, the staff will be eligible for dearness allowance on the 
scales we have recommended for Central Government servants generally, we 
regard the above scales of pay as satisfactory as they are well above the 
scales we have suggested for similar Indian employees of Government. In 
regard to the ofl&oe staff (clerical establishments), inferior servants and 
artihcer establishments, the scales which we have generally suggested for 
subordinate offices would be appropriate. 

19. In regard to the Eailway Schools in general, we observe that there 
is considerable variation in the pay scales of instructional staff. In regard 
to all such institutions we would emphasise the desirability of regulating 
the pay scales in accordance with the recommendations of the G. A. B. with 
the modifications which we have indicated above. • We are informed tliat 
in this respect, the special institutions dealing with the education of 
European and Anglo-Indian children stand on a different footing. The staff 
of the Oakgrove School, Mussocffie, a premier institution of this kind, have 
represented to us that their pay scales should be modelled somewhat on the 
lines suggested in the Burnham Eeport for teachers in the U. K. The 
present scales of pay^of Institution are as follows: — 

Bs. 


Headmasters . . . 

. 476/600 

Headmistress ..... 

. 250/360 

Masters ...... 

1300—426 


\ 226—300 


100—160 


160—200 etc., etc. 


The Burnham scales are £300—16—625 per annum for men teachers and 
£270—12—420 per ann um for women teachers. They have pleaded for the 
formation of an'education service for Eailway s. Pointed attention has 
also been drawn to the fact that the remuneration of Indian teachers in 
European schools involves considerable discrimination which is damaging 
to a person’s self-respect. We recommend that the pay scales of this 
institution should also be fixed on the model of the C. A. B.’s recommenda¬ 
tions with the modifications suggested above. If this course is followed, 
there should no.t be room for complaint. The remuneration which we have 
recommended is in our view adequate for Indians recruited in India and we 
have not made any specific recommendations in regard to non-Indians 
recruited from 'outside India for any posts in Government service as such 
recruitment is in future linked up with the general policy of recruiting non- 
Indians on special terms and for limited contract periods only. 
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20. Libraries .—There are a number of Libraries in Delhi attached to> 
various departments of the Government of India or to institutions like the 
Agricultural Institute. The staff on these Libraries complained that they 
are subject to a serious disability in the matter of pay and prospects of 
promotion because in spite of their experience and academic qualifications 
they have little scope for advancement compared to those employed in the 
general administrative services. They claimed that their position should be 
improved by raising their pay and also by pooling the posts of all Librarians 
in the several Government of India offices with a view to securing for them 
a satisfactory channel of promotion. They also complained that though 
their qualifications were practically similar, the librarians of the different 
libraries were paid on different scales. Much as we sympathise with 
this class of officers, we are unable to think of a feasible method in which 
their position can be substantially improved unless the Government of India 
are prepared to reorganise their library system in Delhi. If the Libraries of 
all the Departments were, in a large measure, brought together, so as to 
constitute a single central library leaving each department in possession 
of only a small number of books directly and frequently needed for use 
there, it may be possible to reorganise the library service as well. When 
we put this suggestion to some officers with Secretariat experience, we were 
told that there was no insuperable difficulty in the way of such a reorganisa¬ 
tion; but we were also warned as to the probable attitude of the several 
departments to such a suggestion. Alternatively, it was asked that the 
Librarian’s salary should be made uniform between all the Libraries. This 
does not seem to us practicable as the salary^ of the Librarian must, to a 
certain extent, depend on the size of each library and the kind of work 
expected of him. The posijiion of a Librarian who is, and is expected to be, 
conversant with the literature of the particular subjects in which his depart¬ 
ment is interested must also be different from that of a Librarian who may 
not be much more than a custodian. The materials before us do not enable 
us to classify the librarians of various departments so as to enable us to say 
which librarians fall under the former category and which under the latter. 
Considering the paucity of prospects of preferment available to them, we 
regard the following scales as on the whole suitable for the present for 
hbrarians in different grades; — 

Rs. 

(а) 100—»—140—10—260 

(б) 160—10—360 

(0) 275—26—600—30—800 

The third suggestion, namely, that there should be a possibility of transfei* 
of Librarians from departments where their pay is small to departments 
where the pay is larger, may not ordinarily be practicable in cases in which 
the Librarian is expected to have a familiarity with the subjects with which 
his department and his library are concerned because a person who has 
familiarised himself with a Library in the Finance Department, in the 
sense above explained, can hardly be usefully transferred to the Library of 
the Labour Department or of the Legislative Department. We therefore 
regret that we are unable to give effect to these suggestions for the improve¬ 
ment of the position of Librarians. 

21. Director of Archives .—^This Branch deals with the custody and care 
of historical records, secret and confidential documents and records of Gov¬ 
ernment and supplies information from recorded papers required by the 
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Government of India. It also deals -witli the Indian Historical Eecordsi 
Commission, provides facilities for the conduct and direction of historical 
research by scholars and arranges for the publication of historical mono¬ 
graphs and handbooks, indexing of records, etc. Against the present scales,, 
the Director has suggested the following rates of pay:^—^ 



Present § 

As 8uggested|by 
the Director. 

• 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Director . . . 

. 1,260—60—1,500 

1,760—2,260 

Asstt, Director 

. 350—800 

1260—1760 

Senior Superintendent 

. 350—600 

760—1200 

Junior Superintendent . 

. 200—300 

400—600 

Editors • • . . . 

. 300—600 

460—700 

Librarian' . 

Technical Assistants— 

. 300—600 

460—700 

Senior «... 

. 160—350 

260—600 

Junior .... 

. 76—260 

160—400 

Laboratory Assistants 

. 40—100 

100—260 

Checkers, Sorters, Menders 

. 20—40 

100—260 


The Director has pressed his recommendation on the basis of the educa¬ 
tional qualifications required lor his staff and the remuneration which they 
might earn in outside employment. While having every sympathy with, 
the grievance of the staff of the Archives Department, we cannot help- 
suggesting that it is necessary to bring these special poets on a line with 
the scales which we have recommended for ministerial. Class II and Class I . 
Services, both administrative and scientific. Having regard to the nature 
of the charge, the pay of the Director should be equated with that of Junior 
Administrative Officers, i.e., Bs. 1,300—60—1,600. The post of Assistanfc 
Director has been compared by the Director to the Header in a University 
fhr which Es. 600—800 has been recommended by the C. A. B. as an appro¬ 
priate pay. As he is also in charge of a large office, we recommend a scale 
of Es. 500—25—600-^40—1,000. Other posts will carry the classification*. 
and scale of pay as recommended below: — 

Rs. 

Director * . . - • • 1,300—-1,600 

Assistant Director , . , . 500—'1,000 

Senior Superintendent . . . 360—-26— 500 —-30—660 (OL II). 

Junior Superintendent , , . 276—16-—-460 (Claes III), 

Editors . . . . . . 360—26—600—30—680 \ Class II. 

Iiibraritms ■ • . • • • 325—26—-500—'SO-—'690 J 

Technical Assistants— 

Senior . • . • • 260~~’10—300~~'I6—^460 

—26/2—600. 01. III. 

Junior . . . . . 160—-3303 J 

Laboratory Assistants .... 60—'160 

Checkers, Sorters, Menders . . . 40—*2—60—3/2—>76 Class IV. 

As regards the ministerial staff (Class III) and lower (Class IV) staff our- 
general recommendations in regard to the staff of the Secretariat will apply 
to this Department. 
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22. The Anthropological Survey at present comprises a very small cadre 

containing only one Class I Officer and a number of subordinate start. We 
have no special recommendations to make regarding them ^ 

appointments in the Survey should be related to the general classification 
of services and in respect of ministerial and inferior stafi should correspond 
■with the general rates recommended for other departmental offices m 
Calcutta. For subordinate technical staff like Assistant Anthropolc^st, 
Ethnological Assistant, Technical Assistants, etc., the scales "we have 
suggested in para. 25 infra would be adequate. 

23. The Imperial Library iit Calcutta has also only one Class I post. 
As :^egards subordinate posts, what we have recommended m regar o 
Libraries in para. 20 supra would appear adequate. 

24. The Archceological Survey including the Epigraphical Survey is one 
of the oldest and best known Services under the Education Department. 
The acti'vities of the Department sustained sever© curtailment during the 
Eetrenchment Campaign of 1931 and it affected particularly the field work 
of the Department. The Department has recently been reorganised with a 
view to improving its work in the field in conservation of monuments. The 
■important posts of the Department are; — 

Present Scales 

Rs. 

Director General .... 1,750—2250 

1,800 (Rev,). 

Joint Director General . . . 1,760 

Deputy Director General . . . Time scale + S. P. of 250. 

Superintendent (including Kpigra- 350—1,200 

phists and Chemists). - 

500—1,000 (Rev.). 

Assistant Superintendents (including 360—1,000 

Assistant Epigraphists and Asstt. -— 

Chemists). 300—680 (Rev.). 

Executive Engineers . . . . 750—950 

Librarians. ..... 200—500 

Assistant Librarians .... 100—300 

Draftsmen ..... 75—-150 

Accountants ..... 80—-225 

Inspectors ..... 135—235 

Asstt. Chemists, Junior Assistants, 136—-225 
Curators, etc. 

Overseers ...... 76—-160 

Photographers ..... 75—150 

150—250 

Epigraphical Assistants . . . 250—360 

136—-225 New scale. 

In his reply to our questionnaire, the Director General, Archaeology has 
drawn attention to the fact that in various technical departments, the pay 
for equivalent posts involving equivalent qualifications is full of illogical 
variations and in a proposal for standardisation he has sought an equation 
of the senior posts with the scales in the administrative services. 

25. As far as the gazetted posts are concerned, we recommend that 
posts of Superintendents, Assistant Superintendents, Chemists, etc., in the 
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Archffiological Survey, should be fitted in with the general scales we have 
suggested for the Class I (including administrative posts, senior and junior 
scales) and Class II respectively. No change in the present classification 
of the posts seems warranted. For subordinate technical posts where 
scientific or special qualifications are required, e.g., Curators, Conservation 
Assistants, the grades of Us. 160—10—330 and 250—10—300—15—450— 
26/2—^500 which we have suggested elsewhere for scientific assistants apd 
the grades of Es. 80—220, 100—225 and 160—330 for technical personnel 
like Modellers, Draftsmen, Overseers, Photographers etc., according to 
nature of responsibilities should be adequate. For posts where engineering 
qualifications are required, the corresponding scales of the C. P. W. D. 
may be adopted. In regard to posts at present designated as inferior and 
clerical posts, our general recommendations for these categories in depart¬ 
mental oflSces should apply. 


Mr. Hossain Imam desires to add the following remarks: — 

I agree with the most of the recommendations in the Eeport but in 
paragraph 14 I think the Superintendent of Education has a very light 
charge. Although he is like the D. P. I. the head of a Department yet his 
charge is equal to that of a Divisional Inspector. I would, therefore, suggest 
that his scale of salary should be 800—40—1,200 and that of his Deputy 
should be 500—30—800. I believe there is only one Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent and so in course of time he will step into the shoes of the Superin¬ 
tendent of Education. With the rest I agree. 

In paragraph 17 we are treading on very delicate grounds. The ques¬ 
tion of education in India in the primary and secondary stages are of import¬ 
ance to all provinces and states. We must have a regard for the slender 
resources possessed by these as well as the need for doing the right thing by 
the school teachers. No doubt they are underpaid but throughout the world 
Education is lower paid than the other services under the crown. In my 
opinion-the C.' A. B. scales are the best that India can afford to pay. Our 
other recommendations for dearness allowance, house rent allowance and 
the city allowance will to a certain extent make up for the lower salary 
suggested therein but to upgrade the scales will only mean restriction in 
the spread of education. It is a well known fact that people do not go into 
the education line unless they are forced by circumstances and are not 
taken in other higher grade services. As regards the Headmasters, I hold 
the view that merely because the man is a headmaster he should not get 
■a salary much above that of his other fellow teachers. I would suggest that 
he should get his grade pay plus 20 per cent. Administrative Allowance, so 
that it may not be too much of a jump for him and a cause of heartburning 
to his fellow people. 

F.—HEALTH DEPAKTMENT 

On the trifurcation of the E., H. & L. Department, the Department of 
Health has been constituted as a separate entity. Among the main subjects 
it deals with are the following:— 

Control of the I. M. S. (Civil); Training of Medical and Public Health 
personnel; Procurement of medical stores for Civil Depart¬ 
ments ; Control of drug standards; maintenance of educational 
and professional standards in' the Medical, Pharmaceutical, 
Nursing and Dental professions; Maintenance of Public Health, 
and Sanitary Services including Port and Air Stations; Preven- 
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tion and, control of epidemics; Nutrition and vital statisticsj, 
general control of medical relief in Centrally Administered 
Areas; Control of Central Eesearch Institutes such as the All- 
India Hygiene and Public Health Institute, Calcutta, Bioche¬ 
mical Standardisation Laboratory and the School of Nursing;. 
Internatonal Sanitary and Health Conferences and Conven¬ 
tions ; and all niatters dealing with the constitution and powers, 
of local bodies with special regard to Centrally Administered 
areas. 

The Department also deals with planning and development in relation to 
the above subjects and has imder consideration the Report of the-Health 
Survey and Development Committee. The Secretariat of the Department 
has the usual type of posts and om recommendations regarding the Secre¬ 
tariat in general will apply to this Secretariat as well. 

2. The office of the D. G., I. M. S. (which includes the Branch under 
the Public Health Commissioner) functions directly under the Health 
Department. The office was recently expanded with a view to creating a 
machinery for dealing with the preparation and implementation of medical 
planning and contains a number of technical and advisory posts. As the- 
I. M. S. is a Secretary of State’s Service, we are not making any recom¬ 
mendations regarding its pay scales. The pay scales of most of these posts 
(to the extent that they are not manned by I. M. S. officers) have, we- 
understand, been fixed only recently and with reference to the prevailing: 
conditions. For the Class I and Class II posts, therefore, we do not propose 
to make any specific recommendations as regards scales of pay but we would 
suggest that in the event of further expansion or future recruitment, the 
scales of pay should be brought into line with the appropriate grades^ for. 
Class I and Class II posts that we have generally recommended for adminis¬ 
trative and technical services. Similarly for the top posts, the pay scales 
should be revised in the event of their being manned by civilian-employees- 
so as to bring them into line with our recommendations regarding ceilings- 
for civil service salaries. 

At present the office of the D. G., I. M. S. is treated as an Attached 
Office. The pay scales for ministerial and ‘inferior’ staff in this office as- 
well as for technical staff, (whose posts are comparable with those of non¬ 
technical staff) should be brought into line with our recommendations in 
respect of staff in headquarters offices which function directly under the- 
control of the Government of India. 

3. Medical Store Depots .—The Medical Store Depots have been under 
the administration of the D. G., I. M. S. since their inception. At first 
the procurement of medical stores was done by the D. G., I. M, S. both for 
civil and military requirements at the charge of Defence Estimates; but 
since June 1943, the organisation has been transferred to the charge of Civil 
Estimates. Besides holding large stocks of medicines, surgical dressings, 
instruments, etc., so as to meet the requirements of all indenting Govern¬ 
ments as well as non-Govemment medical and quasi-Govemment medical 
institutions and certain Indian States, some of the Depots have pharmaceu¬ 
tical factories for the preparation of tinctures and medicines and for the 
manufacture of dressings, etc. For the day to day work, the Depots have 
also a large body of Labour staff. 

Our remarks above and in other parts of the report will also apply to- 
the gazetted staff of Store Depots such as Superintendents in charge,. 
Advisory Chemists, Factory Managers, etc. 
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In regard to the office establishment and the'mferior staff our recom¬ 
mendations in regard to such staff in departmental offices would cover their 
-case. For Depot staff such as Assistant Managers, Superintendents, 
Assistant Superintendents, etc., who have responsibility for the custody of 
stores, the scales which we have suggested for Eailway Store Depots ffiight 
furnish some guidance; but in view of the difference in functions and 
responsibilities of different grades, the present terminology may not provide 
R safe indication. The pay scales must be allocated with reference to the 
true nature of the fimctions appertaining to each post. In most Depots 
there are skilled grades of workers such as Cutlers, Tinsmiths, Carpenters, 
etc., besides unskilled categories like Packers. We have received a number 
of representations from staff of different Medical Store Depots and represen¬ 
tatives from Madras and Bombay Depots also appeared to give oral evidence 
before us. Among the points made was a demand for uniformity of treat¬ 
ment for workers in matters of leave and retirement privileges etc., along 
with other non-gazetted and gazetted grades. In regard to ministerial 
grades, the Madras representative suggested that the basic pay should be 
Es. 75—250 with higher grades of 100—800, 350—450 and 500—750 for 
Assistants and Supervisory personnel. For costlier cities, city allowances, 
house-rent allowances and conveyance allowances were asked for in addi¬ 
tion. For the industrial grades, the Bombay representative suggested the 


following scales: — 

Unskilled ......... Rs. 60/76. 

Sami-skilled ......... Rs. 60/85. 

Unskilled Supervisory Staflf ...... Rs. 90/120. 

Skilled employees ........ Bs. 126/180. 


In their oral evidence the representatives of the Medical Store Depots 
■complained that their main grievance was that a large majority of the staflf 
were kept on a temporary basis and that at present there was no proper 
•differentiation in the nature of work and the rate of remuneration between 
different categories, since a number of semi-skilled and skilled jobs such as 
those of Turners, Blacksmiths, etc., were lumped together in the same 
grade as Packers. The Bombay representative asked for scales ranging from 
Es. 85—250 for certain categories of skilled employees like Drivers, Electri¬ 
cians, Boilermen, etc. We recommend that so far as the non-clerical staflf 
Are concerned, their pay may be regulated as follows: — 


Unskilled 


. Rs. 30—J—36 


Unskilled Supervisory 


. Rs. 35—1—60 


Semi-skilled . . 

• 

. Rs. 35—1—60 '1 

Rs. 40—2—60 

Bs. 60—3/2—76 

1 According to skill 
> and responsi- 

1 bility. 

Skilled 

• 

. Rs. 40—2—60 I 

Rs. 60—3/2—75 | 

Rs. 76—3—105 J 

j According t.e skill 
^ and responsi- 

1 bility. 


In regard to Compounders, it has been stated that they are doing much 
more than compounders and a suggestion has been made that they should be 
redesignated Pharmaceutical Storekeepers. Whatever their designation we 
recommend that they may be placed on a grade of Es. 40—1—50— 2 —60 
with a selection grade of 55—3-^5—4—105 if they have no special qualifi¬ 
cations and are only doing the duties of compounders in the ordinary sense 
ride our recommendations in the case of Eailway Hospitals. 
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4. The Malaria Institute of India .—^The Director is an I. M. S. Officer. 


The other gazetted posts: — 

Deputy Director ........ Rs. 1,800—2,100 

Assistant Director ........ Rs. 626—1,300 

Entomologists ......... Rs. 326—1,000 

Asstt. Entomologists and Malaria Assistants . . . Rs. 270—400 


are held by civilians. As regards these posts, we recommend that they 
should be brought into line with our general proposals and the posts should 
be classified according to responsibility into administrative. Class I—senior 
and junior scales or Class II. 

In regard to the technical staff such as Librarians, Curators of Museum, 
Overseers and Draftsmen, Laboratory Assistants, etc., we would invite 
attention to our recommendations for similar staff in the sections dealing 
with the Education and Agricultural Departments. Ministerial and Office 
staff including the categories now designated ‘Inferior’ may be dealt with 
in the light of our general recommendations. 

5. Biochemical Standardisation laboratory. —The main gazetted posts 
are:—• 

Director ...... 

Pharmacologist .... 

Pharmaceutical Chemist and Biochemist 

Chemical Assistants .... 

#unior Pharmacologist 

We understand these pay scales were fixed during the period of the war 
and the only modifications we would suggest is that they should be brought 
into line with the scales we have recommended for the corresponding cate¬ 
gories of posts in other departments. The Chemical Assistants may be on a 
scale of Es. 160—330. It is not clear why a different maximum (Bs. 400) 
has been prescribed for the Junior Pharmacologist. Unless that post is 
regarded as one of higher status, it should be on the same scale as Chemical 
Assistants. 

6. The All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta .—^The 
main posts are:— 

Class I — 

Director 

Asst. Director 

Professors . 

Associate Professorsi 

Class II — 

Assistant Professors ....... Rs. 376—750 

Class III — 

Demonstrators, Technical and Rewarch Assistants . . Rs. 160—250 

These scales of pay also have, we understand, been fixed recently taking 
note of existing conditions. In accordance with the ceiling terms which 
we have adopted for top salaries, the pay of the Director should normally 
be only Es. 1,800—^2,000 while that of Professors, Associate Professors and. 
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Rs. 2,500—2,730 
Rs. 800—1,100 
Rs. 700—1,000 
Rs. 1,200—1,500 
Rs. 1,100—1,400 
Rs. 800—1,100 


Rs. 1,200—1,600—Class I 
Rs. 350—800—Class II 
Rs. 300—700—Class II 
Rs. 160-300 \, 

Rs. 150-400 S 


• Class H 
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Assistant Directors may be in the range of Bs. 800—1,150 the ceiling; 
being raised to 1,^50 in the case of Professors, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Inter-University Board, unless Government con¬ 
sider the case falls within the exception made by the Board in the case of 
Technical and Professional Institutes. For the Class II posts we do not- 
recommend any increase in the present minima but the ceiling may be 
raised to Bs. 800. Technical Assistants and Eesearch Assistants may be 
placed on the scales which we have generally recommended for this Class 
i.e., Bs. 160—10—330. Scales of Bs. 40—2—60—3/2—75 may be found, 
suitable for Laboratory Assistants, Museum Assistants, Media Makers, etc. 
while the grades we have recommended for Nurses namely Bs. 100 186- 
and 150—225 may be found adequate for health visitors of different grades. 

7. Other Institutions. —Our remarks above also apply to the case of 
corresponding staff of the Central Besearch Institute, Kasauli and the office 
of the Imperial Serologist, Calcutta. 

A complaint was made that scales of pay for medical research staS 
other than I.M.S., was inadequate! A representative of the Kasauli 
Institute mentioned certain hardships in the case of ex-I.M.D. men who 
were not allowed to revert to their original line because they were regarded 
as indispensable specialists. The result was that they lost their preferment 
in the army where the scales were stated to be higher for persons of tile¬ 
s'. A.S. and A.S. grades. We explained to the witness that it was not in. 
our province to deal with individual grievances. An indication of what 
we consider to be fair scales of pay for different grades of medical staff is 
given in para. 16 of the section dealing with Bailways. These could^ be 
suitably adapted to comparable grades of medical staff in research institu¬ 
tions as well as in hospitals in Centrally Administered Areas which are lun 
by Government. 

In regard to the College of Nursing, Delhi, the pay scales were, we 
understand, sanctioned recently. Many of these posts are still unclassified- 
hut the posts of Principal and Vice-MncipaL could reasonably be placed 
in Class II scales of Bs. 500—30—^740 and 300—25—500 respectively. For 
the subordinate and teaching staff, the present scales already compare 
favourably with our recommendations referred to above (in the case of the 
Bailways). 

8. Port Health Departments —The Port Health Department is adminis¬ 
tered by the Public Health Commissioner. The Port Health Officers func¬ 
tion at the main sea ports and air ports viz. :—Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, 
Madras, Cochin, Chittagong, Karachi Air Port, Dum Dum Air Port. The- 
Superior posts are those of Port Health Officer, Deputy Port Health 
Officer, Assistant Port Health Officer and Lady Doctor. The pay of the 
Port Health Officer (who is a Class I Officer) is grade pay plus Bs. 250' 
in the case of an I.M.S. officer or 850—1,000 (old scales) in the case of 
certain non-I.M.S. Officers or Es. 45(>-=-800. according to the importance 
of the charge. Assistant Port Health Officers are a Class II service on 
scales ranging from Bs. 260—420. We recommend that Port Health 
Officers in major ports may be on a scale of Bs. 800—1,150 (Class I senior 
scale) and Deputy Port Health Officers in major ports and Port Health 
Officers in less important charges on a scale of Bs. 440—850 (Class I 
Junior scale). Assistant Port Health Officers including Lady Doctors and' 
Medical Inspectresses may be on a scale of Es. 275—^25—500 (Class II 
scale). The subordinate technical staff incliide Fumigators, Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons, Sanitary Inspectors whose pay at present varies in different. 
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ports. The scales of Rs. 100—8—14(>—10—170/E.B.—10—230 and: 160— 
1^ ^30 may be found suitable for personnel of the above grades according 
to 4he importance of their charges. For the Launch staff, the scales appli¬ 
cable to the Boat Establishment in the Custom Houses might furnish a 
suitable guide. 


G.—agriculture department 


The Agriculture Department Which is one of the departments formed 
out of the trifurcation of the old E. H. & L. Department deals with the 
following main subjects: — 

(1) Central agencies and institutes for training and research and 

policies relating to Agriculture including Horticulture, Animal 
Husbandry, Fisheries. 

(2) Forest, including Arboriculture. 

(3) ‘Grow more food’ schemes including machinery, fertilisers and 

manures. 


(4) Control of pests and disease of plants. 

(5) Commodity Committees. 

(6) Central Agricultural Marketing Department. 

(7) The Survey of India. 

(8) The Botanical Survey. 

(9) The Zoological Survey. 

2. A number of research institutions are under the control of this de¬ 
partment such as the Directorate of Dairy Research with the Imperial 
Daily Research Institute at Bangalore, the Forest Research Institute and 
College, Dehra Dun, the Imperial Agricultural Research Institute, Delhi, 
the Imperial Veterinary Research Institutes at Izzatnagar and Mukteswar, 
the Bureau of Plant Protection and Quarantine including the office of the 
Director of Locust Control. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
also functions under the Agriculture Department and a large part of its 
permanent staff are recruited through and controlled by the Department. 

3. The Secretariat of the Agriculture Department at present includes 

a number of technical and advisory posts on different scales of pay:_ 


Irrigation Adviser 


Bs. 3,260 


Development Commissioner . 

Dy. Agricultural Production Adviser 
Asst. Agricultural Production Adviser 
Fisheries Development Adviser . 

Dy. Fisheries Development Adviser 
Director, Economic and Statistics 
Live Stock Adviser . 

Plant Protection Adviser . 

Dairy Development Adviser 
Director, Agricultural Machinery 
Inspector General of Forests 
Besearch Officer 
Biochemists . ... 

Technical Assistants 


. Bs. 3,000 
. Bs. 1,000—1,200 
. Bs. 760—000 
. Bs. 2,300—2,500 
. Bs. 1,200—1,600 
. Bs. 1,400 

. Bs. 1,600 plu^ 300 S.P. 

. Bs. 2,000—2,5o'o 
, Bs. 1,800—2,050-t-S.P. 250 
. Bs. 1,400 
. Bs. 3,260 
. Bs. 360—400 
. Bs. 600—600 
. Bs. 250-360 
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Many of these posts have been created during the war time and thereafter 
in connection with the Grow More Food schemes'and the preparation and 
implementation of agricultural development plans. Their scales of pay 
have, we understand, been fixed generally on an ad hoc basis with parti¬ 
cular reference to the previous conditions of service of the officer recruited. 
It is not possible for us to envisage the extent to which the duties which 
these officers discharge will continue in future in the central field. All 
that we could now say is that when further recruitment is made or if any 
of these posts are to be made permanent it would tend to greater uniformity 
in the Service and avoid undesirable competition if scales of pay were fixed 
with due regard to the general pay levels we have recommended for posts 
of comparable importance and responsibility elsewhere, rather than on ad 
hoc considerations. The pay of officers and sta^ of the Secretariat proper 
may be regulated on the basis of our general recommendation for such 
stafi. We would in this connection invite attention to our suggestion that 
offices of administrative or executive heads may be separated^ from the 
Secretariat proper so as to avoid the present clamour for uniformity of 
treatment with the Secretariat and to ensure a measure of uniformity 
between all non-secretariat offices functioning under the direct control of 
the Government of India departments. 

4. When indicating its views on the questions referred to this Commis¬ 
sion, the Department of Agriculture stated that: — 

(1) the higher posts should be adequately paid so as to attract the 

best talent and the limitations in making a comparison with 
post of university professors should be realised, namely, that 
the latter have ample leisure and means to earn additional 
income by way of examination fees, writing books, etc., and 
do not have to undertake strenuous administrative responsi¬ 
bilities ; 

(2) the scales of pay should be uniform for different departments for 

the same kind of work. 

By way of illustration it was suggested that the Directors in charge of 
Institutes should be allowed a salary of Es. 2,000 to 2,500 which may be 
raised in special cases to even Es. 3,000, that heads of sections and 
branches should be given a salary of Es. 1,250—1,750, and that Class II 
and Class I Officers should be paid Es. 300—600 and 600—1,000 
respectively. 

We have given due weight to these views but we have had to adapt 
them to the general considerations as to maximum salaries which we have 
explained in Part II of the Eeport. We proceed on the assumption that 
if and so far as it is found necessary to obtain the services of specialists 
from abroad, the arrangement would be on a contract basis. Our recom¬ 
mendations do not relate to such arrangements. 

3. As regards the Secretariat proper of the Agriculture Department, 
both in regard to the gazetted as well as ministerial personnel, recommend¬ 
ations which have been made elsewhere for such persons generally will 
apply. In regard to the technical posts such as Directors, Deputy 
Directors, Assistant Directors, etc., dealing with Irrigation, Agricultural 
Development, Fisheries, Economics and Statistics, Live Stock and Cattle 
Utilisation and Protection, Dairy Development, etc., in as much as most 
of the posts are temporary and the scales of pay have been fixed on ad hoc 
considerations after taking into consideration the qualifications of the 
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iudividuals selected, we do not propose to suggest any general revision. The 
^me remarks will also ttpply to Class II and subordinate technical posts. 
In the event of future recruitment to these posts during their currency wo 
will, however recommend that the scales of pay to be allowed should bear 
in mind the salaries which we have recommended for Heads of Depart¬ 
ments, Class I and Class II Services and for subordinate scientific staff 
generally and not be pitched high on the basis of their present incumbency. 

6. The Zoological Survey and the Botanical Survey .—The Director has 
jrecoinmended scales of pay as below against existing scales, apparently on 
fhe view that scales of pay for scientific services specially in the higher 
branch, should, as a rule, be higher than those of corresponding men work¬ 
ing in other Departments as scientific workers generally join service at a 
later age, have higher initial qualifications and have invested more time 
Qnd money in equipping themselves for their work;— 



Director'.^ 

Present 

Olassifi- 


proposals 

scales 

cation 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Director 

. 2,500-3,000 

1,000—1,500(0) 

Class I 



1,200(N) 


Jt. Director . 

. 2,000—2,oOO 


Do. 

Superiatending Zoologist 

. 1,300—1,750 


Do. 

Zoologist 

. 550—1,280 

350—950(0) 




300—860(N) 

Do. 

Asatt. Zoologist 

. 300—SOO 

200—650(N) 

Class n 

Scientific As.si3tant3 

. 200--400 

150-360(0) 




125—200(N) 

Class ni 


Ih dealing with the scientific services we have taken these considerations 
into account; but we consider the proposed rates excessive. The Director 
himself recognises that there should be no distinction between the pay of 
comparable grades of scientific staff such as Zoologists, Chemists, Physi¬ 
cists, Botanists, etc. Having regard to our recommendations regarding 
ceiling salaries for Government employees, and to the size of the Depart¬ 
ment and the nature of the work we cannot place the Director at a level 
higher than that of head of a smaller department, i.e., scale 1,800—1,600 
or 1,600—1,800. The scales of Zoologists' and Assistant Zoologists should 
be related to the general scales which we have suggested for Class I (Junior 
scale) and Class II respectively. Superintending Zoologists might be con¬ 
sidered equivalent to the senior scale in Class I. Eegarding the scientific 
assistants, we consider their pay scales should be similar to what we have 
suggested elsewhere for this class of persons viz. :• —Es. 160—10—330 with 
a selection grade of Es. 250—500. For technical subordinates such as 
Librarians, gallery assistants. Collectors, Artists, etc., and Laboratory 
Assistants what we have suggested for similar staff in the C.B.E. Chemical 
Service and the Archseological Survey may be suitably applied. The same 
comments apply also to the Botanical Survey. The Pirector . has not 
suggested any specific scales of pay for the scientific staff but desires only 
parity with sister departments such as the Zoological Survey. 
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7. The Central Agrioultural Marketing Department.—The scales of paj 
of the more important specialist or technical posts are indicated below: — 

Cleut I — 

Agricultural Marketing Adviser .... 

Dy. Agrioultural Marketing Adviser , 

Senior Marketing Officer ..... 

Marketing Officers £wid Senior Inspectors . 

Class II (various posts such as)— 

Assistant Marketing Officer, Inspector, Obemists, etc. 

Class III-- 

Senior Chemists ........ Bs. 260—350 

Junior Chemists ........ Ks. 160—260 

Research Assistants ....... Bs. 100—220 

Statistical Clerk ........ Bs. 80—200 

In regard to the Class -I posts, we agree that the posts of 
Marketing Officers and Senior Marketing Officers, Inspectors, etc., 
may be placed on the senior scale of Class I. The Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser and Dy. Agricultural Marketing Adviser may be on the scales of 
Es. 1,.300—^1,600 and 1,000—1,400 respectively. In regard to the Class II 
posts, we observe that there is at present considerable variation in the levels 
of pay both in regard to the maximum and the minimum. If this represents 
a difierentiation on the basis of responsibility we are reluctant to recommend 
that the pay of these posts should be brought on to the full range of the 
Class II scales which we have suggested. They may be limited to Es. 275— 
25—500—30—660. For the techffical subordinate staff possessing research 
qualifications and engaged on scientific work like Assistant Chemists and 
Chemists a scale of Es. 160—^10—330 with a selection grade of Es. 250—500 
would seem to be appropriate. For other posts, the grades of Es. 60—105, 
100—185 may be found suitable. Where the minimum qualification is a 
university degree, the scale of Es. 80—220 would be appropriate. Minis¬ 
terial posts, including posts of storekeepers, draftsmen, etc., and lower grade 
posts will remain on the corresponding ministerial or lower grade scales in 
depatmental offices generally. 

8. The Directorate of Dairy Research and the Imperial Dairy Research 


Institute, Bangalore .—^The main posts are: — 

OICMS I — 

Director ......... Rs. 1,800—2,050 (O) 

Bs. 1,600—2,000 (N) 

Husbandry Officers, Chornists, Baetoriologist and Techno¬ 
logists ......... Rs. 360—1,260 (O) 

Rs. 300—1,000 (N) 

Class II— 

Assistant Chemists, Superintendents, Biooheniists . . Rs. 300—800 (O) 

Rs. 200—660 (N) 


. Bs. 1,800—60— 

2 , 000 . 

. Rs. 1,600 
. Bs. 900—1,200 
. Bs. 600—900 

1 On various scales 

) ranging from Rs. 
200 to 700. 
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The pay of the top posts such as that of Director may according to import¬ 
ance be fixed as 1,300—1,600 or 1,600—1,800. We consider that no 
re\ ision is necessary in the scales of pay of the other posts both in the Class 
I and Class II except to the extent of bringing such posts to the general level 
which we have suggested for Class I and Class II services and grading them 
according to responsibilities as senior or junior scale charges in Class I. 
The pay of subordinate technical stafi may be regulated on the lines indicat¬ 
ed above and in the case of the I.A.E.I. for comparable staff. The same 
remarks apply to the office of the Plant Protection Adviser to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the staff of the Locust Warning organisation. 

9. Imperial Council of Agricultural Research .—The promotion, guidance 
and co-ordination of agricultural and veterinary research and the application 
of its results throughout India are the main functions of the Council. While 
maintaining no research institutions directly under its control, the Council 
is expected to decide what particular .schemes of research are of all-India 
or of local importance and whether any scheme could best be carried out at a 
Central or Provincial institution or by any other agency after subjecting the 
scheme to examination by its experts and making such grants as it considers 
suitable. Training of research workers, collection and dissemination “Of 
information and publication of scientific papers, etc., are also among the 
functions of the Council. The cost of the Secretariat staff of the Council 
under the Vice-Chairman is met by Government. The main posts are:— 


Class I — 


Vioe-Chairman ....... 

Rs. 3,260 

Jt. Vice-Chairman ....'. . . 

Rs. 2,750 

Secretary .. . . Time scale plus 

Rs. 300 S.P. 

Under Secretary ....... 

Rs. 1,000—1,260 

Agricultural Commiasioner ..... 

Rs. 2,600—2,760 

Animal Husbandry Commissioner .... 

Rs. 2,600—2,750 

Asstt. Agricultural Commissioner 

\ grade pay plus 

Asstt. Animal Husbandry Commissioner . 

/Rs. 250 S.P. 

Fruit Development Adviser ..... 

Rs. 2,000—2,250 

Statistical Adviser ....... 

Rs. 1,200—1,600 

Class II— 


Asstt. Statisticians ....... 

Rs. 200—660 

Asstt. Fruit Dev. Adviser ..... 

Rs. 600—900 


The ministerial stafi are on the scales of pay for attached offices. The 
Goimcil have suggested that the pay of Assistant Agricultural Commissioners 
and equivalent posts of Assistant Advisers should be Es. 750—50—1,200. 
For other posts they have suggested a range of Es. 50—80 for Class IV 
covering the present ‘inferior’ servants, Es. 100—300 for clerks (Class lH 
service) and Es. 175—-500 for Stenographers (Class III service) and Es. 200 
—600 with a selection grade Es. 400 to 600 for Assistants (Class II Service) 
and Es. 600 to 800 for Superintendents (Class II service) and Es. 1,000—^ 
1,200 for Assistant Secretary. In so far as the non-technical ministerial 
staff are concerned, the scales we have suggested for headquarters offices 
which are directly subordinate to the Government of India would be appro¬ 
priate for the staff of the Council. For the higher administrative and 
technical posts, we would suggest that the pay scales may be regulated on 
the lines indicated in para. 3 supra. 
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10. Among the important institutions working directly under the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, Agriculture Department, are the Imperial Agricultural 
Besearch Institute, Delhi, the Imperial Veterinary Eesearch Institutes at 
Mukteswar and Izzatnagar and the Forest Eesearch Institute and College 
at Dehra Dun. The functions of the I.A.E.I. are to carry on fundamental 
research in agriculture .and to impart post-graduate training in diCcrcut 
branches of agricultural science. The main categories of staff in the Insti¬ 
tute are;— 


Rs. 


daif I — 

Direct ... . . . • . 2,000—2,2S0 

Aesistaut Director pay of head of a division plus 250 S. P. 

Clan I — 

Officers ........ 275—1000 plus 160 for heads 

of divisions. 


Clots Il~ 

Officers. 250—800 (Old) 

300—660 (New) 

Clast III— 

Scientific Assistants ...... 100—300 (Old) 

100—260 (New) 

Fieldmen . . ..... 40—120 (Old) 

40—100 (New) 

Plant Collectors ..... 30—40 (Old) 

26—30 (New) 

The Director of the Agricultural Eesearch Institute, Dr. J. N. Mukherji 
has pointed out that the present rates of pay are inadequate for scientifie 
workers in Government institutions and deplored the present disintegrating 
tendency by which quasi-Government concerns such as Commodity Com¬ 
mittees, etc., canvass and obtain the services of scientific workers from 
Government Eesearch Institutions. He has strongly urged that scientifie 
services should carry the same emoluments, status and prospects with other 
services in Government and that reserved posts should be properly grouped 
into the following four categories:— 

(1) Heads of Divisions, i.e., those entrusted with researchship and 

research organisation; 

(2) Class I OfBcers, i.e., those in charge of important sections invoW- 

ing specialised technique; 

(3D Class II Officers, i.e., young men who are in charge of units; and 

(4) Eesearch Assistants whose minimum qualification would be a 
post-graduate degree or diploma in their resepective subject. 
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On these eonsiderations he has suggested the follownig scales of pay for the 
staff of the Institute:— 


Heads of Divisions 
Begistrar .... 

Class I Officers . 

Class n Officers 
Research Assistants . 

Research Fellows 
Senior Laboratory or Field Assts. 
Junior Laboratory Assistants 
Ministerial & Inferior Staff . 

Artists (a) Head Artists 

(6) Senior Artists . 

(c) .Tunior Artists . 
Fieldmen and Setters 


Rs. 

. 1,250—50—1,750 

-. 800—50—1,250 

. 600—40—1,000—50—1,250 

. 300—25—625—35—800 

. 150—10—350 

. 150 

. 100—5—150—5—200 

. 60—5/2—75—5—100 

Scales of pay fixed for the 
Imperial Secretariat staff. 
. 200—10—350 

. 175-7J—200 

. 75—5—125 

. 60—5/2—75—5—100 


11. In the Forest Research Institute and College, the main posts are:— 

OtoMl- 

President—Forest Re8earch‘’Instituto . I. F. S. pay plus 250 S. P. 

Sylviculture or Utilisation Branches . "1 If I. F. 8. grade pay plus 150. 

Vlf Class 1—500—1,000 
' If Class 11—260—750 (Old) 


200—600 (New) 

Director of Forest Education, Lecturer, 1. F. S. grade pay plus 150 S. P. 
etc. 

Assistant Lecturers . . , PPS scale plus 100 or 200—600 


Class m— 

Lower Grade Assistants 


Laboratory Assistants 

Field Assistants—'Various scales 


100—200 

65—125 

65—126 

20 " 40 to SO^SO 


In the Utilisation Branches—^Timber Testing, Wood Seasoning, Paper Pulp 
and Wood Technology Sections, besides the above, there are a number of 
semi-skilled and skilled artisan grades. 

Imperial Veterinary Research Institute .—In the Imperial Veterinary 
Research Institute, the main posts are the following:— 


Present scales Representatives 
demands 


OIOM I - 

DireotOT .... 


Rs. Rs. 

. 1,800—2,060 (Old) . 2,600—3,000 

ik 


1,800—2,050 (New) 

Deputy Director 

Heads of Sections . 

Research Officers 

• 

. 275—1,000 plus 260 8. P. 

. 275—1,000 plus 150 S. P. 1,300—1,760 

. 275—300 (Probn:) I 

325—25—650/EB—35—3 t800—1,250 « 

1,000. j m 

Olaas II — 

Afsistaut Research Officers 


. 250-25-550/EB-25-750 j(460—800 



200-16-360/BB -20—650' 


OloM in— 

Research Assistants Grade I 
Grade II 


. 300—450 

. 200—300 
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Be^des the above posts, there are a few on lower scales of pay sanctioned 
for short contract periods. 

12. One of the complaints of scientific workers in these Eesearch Insti' 
tutes was that those of them who first got employment in quasi-Government 
bodies after a career of research and later joined permanent Government 
service suffered, in the matter of retirement benefits as there is no rule by 
which service under Government and service under a quasi-Government 
body could be counted together for purposes of pension. In this connection 
we would commend for the consideration of Government the adoption of a 
scheme similar to the Federated Superannuation System for Universities 
which has been extended to Government Departments in the U. K. The 
basic idea of the scheme we understand is that a substantial provision is 
made' continuously and without interruption during the whole working life 
of a member by means of contributions partly by himself and partly by the 
institution of which he is a member. When such a person moves from one 
institution to another within the scheme the accrued rights are transferred 
to the latter to be continued and augmented during the second period of 
service and under similar conditions. 

13. The scientific staff both gazetted and non-gazetted of the above three 
institutes, namely. Imperial Agricultural Research Institute, Imperial 
Veterinary Research Institutes, Izzatnagar and Mukteswar and the Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun, gave evidence before us. The general 
demand of every grade represented was to place persons with scientific or 
technical qualifications in- each category on a level higher than that of the 
con’esponding ministerial or administrative posts to which persons with 
similar minimum qualifications were generally recruited. 

The gazetted officers of the I.A.E.I. whose present rates of pay are 
Rs. 300—25—650—35—1,000 and Rs. 200—15—350—20—650 for Class I 
and Class II respectively, asked for the amalgamation of the two services 
into a single one carrying a scale of Rs. 400—1,500 on the ground that ini¬ 
tial qualifications were almost equal except for the stipulation of a higher 
period of practical training and it was purely a matter of luck when a Class I 
vacancy became available in a particular special branch. Their grievance 
appeared to be that there should be spme automatic channel of promotion 
from Class II to Class I without Class II officers having to compete with 
outsiders for Class I vacancies. In as much as recruitment takes place 
through the F'P.S.C., and all persons in Government service are permitted 
to apply for recruitment to the higher posts we do not consider that there is 
any basis for this grievance. As we have elsewhere suggested they may 
fairly claim that the age limit should be relaxed in their favour. Another 
complaint made before us was that outside remuneration was higher for 
scientists than the present Government scalqs offered and therefore there 
was a large drift to universities and non-scientific departments. We can¬ 
not agree to the proposal that there should be a uniform scale for all scien¬ 
tists, vh. —Rs. 400—1,500 since it would not be financially justified to 
allow such a long and liberal scale for all posts without regard to their 
relative importance. The merger of the Class II service with Class I will 
also deprive persons entering as Scientific Assistants in non-gazetted posts 
of normal channel of promotion. Similar complaints were also made by 
the research workers of the I.V.R.I. who desired that there should be a 
State Scientific Service, uniform scales for the same class of personnel in 
all departments with common designations and that scientific workers should 
receive a higher remuneration than other civil servants. Some gazetted 
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officers of the Forest Eesearch Institute similarly asked for a merger ofrthe 
Class I and Class II services and a uniformly higher scale of pay on the 
model of the I.F.S. scale. Among other demands of the Associations of 
workers of the I.V.E.I. were parity of leave terms between old and new 
entrants, grant to temporary employees with more than three years service 
of the same leave terms as permanent employees, that all service under 
research organisation financed out of central revenues should be counted 
towards pension; that in the matter of pension, research workers should be 
given a weightage to their service to the extent of five years so as to earn 
full pension and that all scientific posts in Class I should be allowed to earn 
the maximum pension of Es, 7,000 p.a. under the Superior Service Eules. 
These demands were also repeated by representatives of the associations who 
gave oral evidence before us. 

14. In all these cases we consider that it would be fair if the remunera- 
tion for scientific workers is fixed on a par with what we propose for corres¬ 
ponding posts in the Class I (Senior or Junior scale) and Class II or Class III 
services according to the nature of duty and responsibilities. The posts 
should also be differentiated on idle basis of importance and responsibility. 
Thus a person carrying on independently high grade research work should he 
ordinarily only in the junior scale of Class I while one whose duties involve 
supervision or direction of the work of similar workers such as heads of 
departments in institutes should be on the senior scale. Heads of Institutes 
should rank with heads of departments in the matter of pay, the scale being 
fitted according to the importance of the institution into one or other of the 
following grades:— 

1300—1600; 1600—1800; or 1800—2000 

15. The subordinate scientific staff of various institutions like the 
I.A.E.I., I.V.E.I., the F.E.I., Geological Survey have similarly claimed a 
higher scale of remuneration than for ministerial posts and everywhere the 
desire was to equate their demand for increased remuneration with that of 
the most attractive ministerial service, namely, that of the Imperial Secre¬ 
tariat. We consider that in respect of scientific assistants, a scale of 
Es. 160—530 with a selection grade of 250—500 should be adequate on the 
basis that the minimum qualification is a research degree. In other casef 
where an ordinary Arts or Science degree is prescribed as the minimum 
qualification, there should be no justification for differentiation between the 
Scientific Assistant and a ministerial Assistant. The scales of Es. 35—^50, 
40—60, 60—-75 and 75—-105 should, in our view, be found suitable for 
categories like Laboratory Assistants, Fieldmen, Plant Collectors and other 
skilled or semi-skilled workers, provided a proper differentiation is made of 
duties and responsibilities. 

16. Survey of India .—The Survey of India is one of the oldest organisa¬ 
tions dating back to the days of the East India Company. It was initiated 
by military survey parties and has even to this day retained in its higher 
ranks its original military complexion. In 1886 when enquiry was conduct¬ 
ed into the Indian Public Services and again when the Islington Commission 
reported on the subject in 1915-16 it was observed that the superior posts 
wfere filled predominantly by military officers and civilians were allowed 
entry only into a sort of lower or provincial cadre. The main work of the 
department has remained the preparation of topographical maps which are 
required not only for military purposes but also hy civil administrations such 
as Public Works, Irrigation and Forest Departments. The headquarters of 
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the department was originally at Calcutta but later was shifted to Delhi and 
some of the important branches, e.g., map reproduction office, which were 
located in Calcutta were moved to Dehra Dun during the war. The organi¬ 
sation of the department has undergone many changes and it suffered an 
attenuation when the post-1931 policy of retrenchment was in full swing. 
This had the effect of retarding the completion ofl the topographical map of 
India and on the outbreak of the war the entire resomces of the department 
were directed to the task of providing maps for the army. With the return 
to peace time conditions of working the demand for the services of the 
Survey of India has increased on account of the numerous reconstruction 
and development plans which have come up for consideration, particularly 
in the field of irrigation, power engineering and soil conservation. The 
Surveyor General has explained to us that these demands now require a 
reorientation of the activities of the department as a survey map of India 
on a larger scale than exists at present will have to be prepared. 

17. Till recently Class I posts in this service were manned exclusively 
by personnel drafted from the army. We were informed that a few civilians 
have recently been appointed to these posts. It was accordingly strongly 
pressed on us by the members of the Class 11 service in this department 
who sent representations and also gave evidence before us— 

(i) that all recruitment to’ the Department from the army should 

cease and Class I posts should be filled by civilians with appro¬ 
priate qualifications; 

(ii) that Classes I and II .should be amalgamated and that recruit¬ 

ment should be made to this amalgamated service carrying a 
single scale of Es. 37,5—1,750 in the same manner as to tbe 
higher services in India; 

(iii) that even if Class I should be'retained separately from Class II, 

there should be ample opportunities for Class II officers to be 
promoted to Class I posts; and 

(iv) that it was unjust that officers who are entitled to draw only 

civil rates of pay and are not granted any military privileges 
should be bound down for compulsory military service. 

18. Next below Class II are the Upper Subordinates. They in turn 
insisted in the course of their oral evidence that members of their section of 
the Service should be freely promoted to Class II and Class I posts. The 
Surveyor General (Brigadier Sir Oliver Wheeler) was emphatically of the 
opinion that Class I should continue to remain distinct from Class II and 
that a large proportion, at any rate of Class I should consist of men who 
have seen and would be ready to undertake military service. He, however, 
informed us that in the proposals recently submitted by him to the Govern¬ 
ment of India he has recommended that 50 per cent, of Class I posts should 
be made available for civilians, and that out of the 50 per cent., 25 per cent, 
should be recruited directly to Class I and the remaining 25 per cent, should 
be taken by promotion from Class II. For the reasons given by us in dis¬ 
cussing the general question of the continuance of the distinction between 
Class 1 and Class II Services, we accept Brigadier Wheeler’s view that the 
distinction should be maintained. Much as we should like to see the elimi¬ 
nation of the Military element from this service during its peace-time exist¬ 
ence, we cannot ignore the point of the Surveyor. General’s argument that a 
certain reserve of militarj’ officers in this Department is necessary to meet 
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the demands sure to be made by the army almost at the outbreak of any 
War and if military officers are to be retained in the department at all, they 
should be men of high qualifications and therefore members, of a Glass I 
Service. Whether the proportion between the military and the civil 
personnel should be 50 :50 as Brigadier Wheeler suggests, or the civilian 
element could be made larger, and whether it will be possible to impose a 
condition subjecting the civilian officers to liability to military service iii the 
event of an outbreak of war, are matters of policy which we must leave to 
the Government to decide. We referred to this question of recruitment 
here only in view of its bearing on the question of the attractiveness of the 
service in its higher grades, whether in Class II or Class I, to young men of 
ability because if they have no prospects of preferment to the higher posts 
in the line it is scarcely likely that they will be tempted to enter the grade 
II service. Any attempt to attract them merely by raising the pay of the 
grade II service cannot produce satisfactoi^ results. 

19. If Class I posts in this service are to be manned partly by men from 
the army and partly by civilian officers whether directly recruited or pro¬ 
moted from Class II, the question of parity or disparity in pay between the 
military and the civilian personnel assunies importance. The history of 
a similar question in relation to the Indian Civil Service is well known. The 
Service men na,turally insist that there should be no difference in pay or in 
status between themselves and military officers. The Surveyor General, in 
his Memorandum, has stated—and he i-epeated before us—that technical 
services are, in this country, paid insufficiently relative to non-teclmical 
services and that in his own department, the standard is lowering because it 
has not been possible to obtain as good quality men as hitherto on the 
present pay scales which are too low to attract or keep good men while it is 
essential that it should have the best men obtainable in India, From the 
answers given by him during his examination, it is not easy to say how far 
the difficulty of securing proper men for the Department in sufficient num¬ 
bers is due to the demands of war-time conditions and how far it is due to 
normal causes. The change in economic conditions is of course a factor 
which must be operative as much on the members of this service as on the 
members of other departments of public service. If field work in the 
Department involves strain and hardship, there are also compensations as 
such work is seasonal. We have therefore no reason to think that in the 
years to come, it will be necessary to offer to recruits to this service any 
different terms from those offered to recruits to other Departments. The 
Surveyor General appears to have made certain proposals in respect of the 
scale of pay for Classf I Civilian Officers in a letter addressed by him to 
Government on 14th August 1945. According to these proposals, the pay 
of the civilian officer will practically he the same as the pay of the military 
officer equating in a way the time scale rates up to the ■27th year of service 
with the corresponding rates of pay for the Indian Engineers in the army. 
In his evidence also the Surveyor General stressed the need for paying civi¬ 
lian personnel in Class I on the same scale as army personnel and at the 
same time allowing an addition to the regular army pay to induce military 
personnel to join the Survey of India. These scales ranged from Es. 500— 
2,000. It is not within our province to make any comments on the pay or 
allowances of the men who may be recruited from the army; but so far as 
civilian recruits are concerned, we are decidedly of the opinion that these 
rates are too high and there is no justification for the policy of paying Indian 
officers recruited in India on the same scale as European officers merely 
because it is not within the power of the Government of India to lower the 
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scale of pay for European officers. Further, we expect that the rate of pay 
for the Indian Army officers will in future bear a more reasonable parity to 
that of the civilian services and we would accordingly recommend that all 
Indian Officers of Class I should he paid on the same scale (as we have 
recommended for these services) whether they are serving alongside of 
European Officers or noi, and that there should be no difference in this 
respect between one Department and another, except in so far as special 
grades or allowances may be provided in respect of particular departments 
in view of their importance, responsibility or arduousness. This last quali¬ 
fication is of particular importance here because it has been pressed on us- 
that certain departments like the Survey of India and Geological Survey 
involve, by the very nature of their work, great hardship on their officers and 
men. Liability to transfer anywhere in India is a common factor of all 
the higher services and the pay scales we have recommended are sufficiently 
liberal to cover all such incidents. The only factor in respect of which addi¬ 
tional compensation may be claimed is the incident of field service with the- 
army. This can be provided for by a suitable family allowance during 
the period of actual military service. 

20. The Surveyor General has suggested a scale of Es. 500—^2,000 of 
which Es. 500—800 is junior scale and Es. 750—2,000 senior scale as suit¬ 
able pay for civil employees in the Class I service. He has apparently based 
these rates on the rate of pay of Indian Engineering Officers including the 
element of family allowance. ’ As far as we are aware the Military Pay 
Committee has not yet fixed the future scale of pay of the Indian Army 
personnel and will be doing so in the light of our recommendation as re¬ 
gards civilian posts generally. We therefore consider it inappropriate to- 
fix the scale for the Survey of India on the basis of the existing rates of pay 
for military personnel. On the other hand, we consider that parity, between 
this service and other services should be welcome and posts in the Survey 
Department should carry pay similar to what is allowed for administrative 
and lower posts in other departments. On this basis we consider that posts 
of Assistant Superintendents should remain on the junior scale, i.e., 350— 
850 and posts of Superintendents on the senior scale, i.e., 600—1,150 
which we have prescribed for civil services generally. Posts of Director 
in our view should be on a level with that of junior administrative posts 
(i.e., Es. 1,300—1,600) and that of Surveyor General with posts of heads of 
the largest department (Es. 1,800—^2,000). 

21. Eepresentatives of Class II services have asked for a merger of 
their service with Class I and the grant of identical scales of pay, i.e., 
Es. 450—1,750 on the ground that the work done is the same. At present 
civilian personnel in Class I are recruited by promotion from Class TI 
while the military personnel coming from the army already possess 
besides practioajl experience basic engineering quahfications. Eecrui^ 
ment to the Class II service, we understand, is made through an exami¬ 
nation for which minimum qualification is a degree. Eecruits are not 
necfcssarily engineering graduates and they obtain professional skill only 
as the result of an intensive departmental training. In the circumstances 
we consider that the pay scale for the Class II service (which we recom¬ 
mend should continue) should be on a level with that for other Class II 
Services, namely, Es. 27.5—800. 

22. A special class of officers known as Topographical Assistants 
were recruited during the war. The class comprises a large number of 
qualified young men and their case certainly deserves sympathetic. 
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consideration. They put their case too high when they claimed that at 
the time of their recruitment it was represented to them that their ser¬ 
vices would be permanent. The advertisement makes it clear that) they 
are appointed only for th© period of the war. But having been there for 
five or six years and having been found quite efficient, they deserve 
every consicieration. It is not for us to fix the number of officers required 
for the department; but it gave us some satisfaction to hear from the 
Surveyor General that he would try to appoint as many as possible of this 
clash to vacancies resulting from the promotion of Class II officers to 
Class I as well as to vacancies in the Upper Subordinate cadre. He, 
however, mentioned that certain rules and regulations which the Home 
Department were applying rigidly stood in his way. We are not aware 
of the details of these rules and regulations. But, in the special circum¬ 
stances of the case, we venture to express the hope that it would be 
made possible for the Surveyor General to do justice to these men. 

23. In regard to subordinate staff the scales of pay differ considerably. 
The statement below shows the categories of posts and the general pay 
range under the old scales of pay, the revised scales of pay and the 
demand of the staff associations belonging to the grade and the Surveyor 
■General’s proposals:— 


Upper Subordinate 
Service. 


Old or new scales 
of pay 


Demand of Staff 
associations 


Surveyor Gene¬ 
ral’s propolis 


Category of posts — 

Probationers 

Ordinary grade . 

Special grade 
Draftsmen 


Bs. 


«0—100 (old) 

60—80 (new) 
120—300 (old) 

96—240 (new) 
360—400 
300—460 (old S. G.) 
130—350 (old Ordy.) ; 
110—300 (new Ordy.) 
130—350 (old) 


Bs. 


Bs. 


Engravers 
Beproduotion Assistants 110—300 (new) 

Lower Subordinate Service — 


■70—200 and 100—120 (Prob.) 
200—760 (for 130—10—400 
the more important posts). 


Surveyors, Compu- Different grades—80—250 

tors. Draftsmen, ranging from 

30—38 to 120—160 
(old)—Bs. 29—36 
to 42—145 (new). 


Traversers, Ee- 
o orders, Levellers, 
Beproduotion per¬ 
sonnel including 
Copper Plate 

Printers. 


Ctrade IV or Inferior 
servants-— 


On army mod^ 
basic pay phis 
trade pay ac¬ 
cording to 

qualification and 
technical ability 
ranging fro m 
Be. 1 to Be. 4 
per day. 


Daf tries, .Temadars, 

T indals. Mates 
Khallassies, etc. 


Banging from— 
16—-1 / 6— 19 to 

20—i—27 (old) 
13—1/5—17 to 
18—J—25 (new). 


30—75 


Not less than 
Bs. 20 on pre¬ 
war standard. 


24. We understand that the practice in the Department is to recruit 
jiersons poesessing the prescribed minimum qualifications and to give 
Ihem intensive training after which persons possessing the necessary 
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aptitude and skill are confirmed and receive further advancement accords- 
ing to their abihty. For the Upper Subordinate grades we imderstand 
the minimum qualification is Matriculation or Inter Science and in the 
circumstances we do not consider that the pay should be any higher 
than for similar grades of engineering staff recruited on the Eailways. 
On this basis » pay scale of Es. 100—120 Probation and Es. 130—10—300 
with a selection grade of Es. 250—15—400 would seem appropriate. For" 
Draftsmen and the higher grades of subordinate technical staff in the 
Map Production Branch the following scales may be applied according 
to the technical skill and ability called for;— 

Rs. 60—4—120/EB—6—160. 

Rs. 100—6—126—6—166/EB—fr—186. 

Rs. 130—10—300. 

Rs. 260—16—400, 

We feel doubtful whether the system of payment on the army model 
suggested by the Surveyor General would work satisfactorily so long as 
the conditions of service of the lower subordinate personnel in the Survey 
of India are not entirely governed by army terms of service. It is un¬ 
likely that a ba^ goale on the level of that of the sepoy would serve to- 
satisfy employees even when substantial differential in pay is allowed 
for technical skill. There i#, ^^^o a possible danger that the grant of 
trade pay may be to some extent, SJ'bitrary as it might depend upon the 
opinion or good will of a particular power to 

make this award. The Surveyor General evidence before us, has 

assured us that technical skill for which tr payable is capable 

of exact asceriainment through trade tests. understand his proposals 
are already with Government. Without -prejudice to these proposals we 
suggest that ii the existing practi"— of having inclusive pay for different 
grades on the basis of differpruce in duties and responsibility is to conti¬ 
nue, the follovku^-scftlies may be found appropriate for posts involving 
different degrees of responsibility:— 

Rs. 


Unskilled 

Unskilled Supervisor 
Semi-skilled 

Skilled . 

Highly skilled . ' 


30—i—36 
36—1—60' 
36—1—60 
40—2—60 
60—3/2—76 

40—2—60 

60—3/2—76 

76—3—105 

90—6—120. 


In regard to ministerial posts we do not make any specific suggestions 
as regards scales of pay but would recommend that J^uch staff in the office 
of the Surveyor General and subordinate oflSoes of the Survey Depart¬ 
ment may be respectively dealt with on the bases we have recommended 
for headquarters offices working directly under the Government of India 
and departmental offices. 

25. The point as to the undesirability of retaining a large proportion 
of men in temporary service for a long time was pressed by fhe employees 
in this Department also. The Surveyor General stated that his present 
proposal would restrict the maximum period of temporary service to ten 
years. It seems to us that even this is too long a period to keep a man 
in suspense. He, no ioubt, explained that it takes a great deal of initial 
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training and observation later beiore the Department can. come to a 
decision as to the suitabihty of a person for confirmation and retention 
in service and he added that as a matter of fact not many people were 
discharged. Even making allowance for these considerations, we t hink 
it fair that any man who enters the Department should know within a 
reasonably short period how exactly he stands in the Department. As 
long as he is left in an imcertainty as to his future, the mere fact tl^ 
ho may not ultimately be discharged is not sufficient to. secure to him 
the peace of mind arising from a sense of security of tenure. 

20. One pecuharity of the Department to which Brigadier Wheeler 
drew our attention deserves to be noticed. Certain inferior members of 
the service whose work is required only at particular periods of the year 
remain on what is called departmental leave during the rest of the year. 
During such periods, they receive an allowance amounting to about half 
their salary. It is the practice to debit this leave against the leave 
account of such employees. We agree with the Surveyor General that 
this is not fair.. The matter is not one in which these employees have 
a choice and it certainly cannot be pretended that such leave is given to 
them at a time when they may require leave. The practice is adopted 
only for the convenience of the Department and with 3 view to economy. 
The case is not even analogous to the j)ractice obtaining in vacation de¬ 
partments because officers of these departments receive their full pay 
during the vacation whereas employees bj .^.ije Survey Department receive 
only half pay during departmentals 'leave. We recommend that this prac¬ 
tice of debiting departmentals leave against the leave which the employee 
would otherwise be entiteled should be suitably altered 10 as to avoid 
hardship to low paid staff. 

27. We are in general agreement wntu-..jjtjg recommendstions made by 
the Surveyor General in his letter to GovernhiBmt of the 3rd May 1946 
as to the methods of recruiting men to the Upper Subordinate Service 
end as to the pay scales proposed for them. The proposals therein made 
for the promotion of men from the Upper Subordinate cadre to Class II 
.service also seem reasonably sufficient to serve as an inducement and 
incentive to members of the service. The Upper Subordinates,, in turn, 
desire that the distinction between their Class and Class II service 
should, in effect, be abolished, Alternatively, they claim that when they 
discharge duties which were really of the nature of duties of Class I 
officers they should be paid either the rates of pay applicable to Class I 
officers or at least special allowances. The scales proposed by us which 
follow the recommendations of the Surveyor General are a very sub¬ 
stantial improvement on the existing scales and should be appropriate. 

28. A complaint was made that the bond taken from certain classes 
of recruits when they entered the Department was peculiar to this De¬ 
partment and that there was no justification for such a course. It was 
also urged that it was a purely unilateral contract imposing harsh terms 
upon the employee. We do not see any justification for such a complaint. 
Such bonds though not common, are not unknown in other Departments. 
In view of the fact that a person recruited to this kind of service has to 
be trained for a long time at public expense, it is only right that it 
should be made a condition of the arrangement that he should not quit 
thy service for at least five years. The only other condition to which 
exception was taken is the clause imposing a pmialty cm a person who 
attempts to resign from the service at the commencement of the field 
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season. In view oi the inconvenience • and dislocation of work which a 
resignation at that particular juncture would cause, the clause cannot be 
regarded as unreasonable. 

•29 Objection was also taken to the way in which what is known as 
the next below rule works in the Dep.artment when officiating arrange¬ 
ments are nrade. it was explained to us that on occasions of short term 
vacancies, the ordinary practice is to promote the man next below and 
if he happens to be away on military service, the man next below him 
is appointed but the intermediate man in military service also gets the 
higher pay which he would have got if he had filled the acting vacancy. 

It was claimed that this privilege should be extended even to persons 
not absent on* military service. We see no justification for this claim. 
The privilege given to the man going on military service is explicable 
as an inducement to persuade him to forego his chances of preferment 
during his absence. So far as the man remaining on civil duty is con¬ 
cerned, the omission to appoint him to the acting vacancy must be due 
either to his unfitness for it or to the inexpediency of bringing a man 
from a long distance merely to fill a short vacancy.. The .discretion of 
the Department in such matters should not be restricted. It is quite 
common in all departments to fill short vacancies by promoting the man 
on the spot though he may not be seniormost and this cannot be made 
a grievance. 

30. Some complaint was made by Class 11 officers as well as by men 
belonging to the Upper Subordinate and Lower Subordinate grades as 
to the manner in which promotions from those services take place. It 
was said that it would not be safe or desirable to leave the matter 
wholly in the discretion of the superior officer. The Surveyor General 
explained that in the matter of direct recruitment to the Class I, the 
latest procedure was to have the selection made by a Board including 
a Director and the Surveyor General. It was put to him whether it 
would not be better if a similar procedure was adopted even in the 
matter of promotions. He explained that present promotions to Class I 
are made by the Government of India with the concurrence of the 
Federal Public Service Commission. But he felt some hesitation about 
the application to promotion of the procedure followed in direct recruit¬ 
ment. We do not find it necessary to say what exactly the composition 
of a Board constituted for such purposes should be. But we think that 
as a rule it would be safer to have a Board (including of course some 
departmental officers^ to deal with such matters so that an independent 
judgment might be brought to bear on the selection. We also think 
that on such oocsisions the comparative .merits of candidates should be 
determined on an examination of the personal record and confidential 
reports for a number of years and not merely on what might have been 
recorded, either in their favour or against them in the* latest report. 

31. A point was made that when any member of this department 
died as a result of accident or injury from wild animals during service 
or on account of sickness contracted during service in unhealthy areas, 
no compensation was given to the family. We do not think such a result 
could be intentional. The rules provide for compensation in such cases. 
But we were told that the kind of proof insisted on before the rule is 
held to be satisfied is much too strict. We, were, for instance, told that 
if a man died of malaria contracted during operations in a malarial area, 
the Department held that malaria was not necessarily an accident connected 
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with the service. This seems to us to place the matter on too 
narrow a ground. If he served in a malarial area, it would be much 
more reasonable to connect his malaria with the service in that area. 
We realise that sufficient care must be taken to guard against unfounded 
or unjustifiable claims. But we think that the rule must be so framed 
and so applied in practice as not to deny compensation in genuine or 
deserving cases. 


H.—DEPARTMENT OP FOOD 

The Food Department set up in 1943 is a war-time creation and at 
present continues on a temporary basis. Co-ordination, planning, guidance 
and control of food policy from an all-India point of view, rationing and 
food controls, distribution of food according to a basic plan, storage and 
movement of food grains and procurement, purchase and distribution of 
food stuSs for civil needs as well as supplies for Defence Services are the 
main functions of the department. Since the work undertaken relates not 
only to the laying out of policy but also to the implementation of policy 
the staff of the department comprise besides the usual grades of Secretariat 
staff a number of advisory or Specialists posts dealing with Rationing, and 
Planning, as well as executive directorates dealing with purchase, storage, 
inspection, movements and statistics. The greater part of the non-Secre- 
tariat categories are filled on a contract or temporary basis and the pay of 
most incumbents seems in consequence to have been fixed on ad hoc con¬ 
siderations, keeping in mind prevailing conditions. 

2. The main non-Seoretariat posts are; — 


Rs. 

Director General ........ 3,000 

Regional Commissioner . . . . . . . 2260—•2,760 

Rationing Adviser ........ 2,860 

Director (& Chief Technical Adviser) ..... 1,000—•1,050 

Dy. Director & Dy. Regional Commisioner .... 660—1,200 

Asst. Director & Asst. Regional Commissionsr . , . 400—810 

Food Executive Officer ....... 260—340 

Storage Officer ......... 200—-360 

Movement Inspector ........ 320—-600 

Technical Assistant ........ 260—300 

176—260 

Accountants - . . - . . . . ■ 200—-600 (old) 


176—400 (rev.) 

Deputy Progress Officer ....... 360—•450 

Assistant Progress Officer ....... 175—-300 

Chemist Senior ......... 360—^460 

Chemist Junior ......... 276—325 

Estimator ......... 226—-260 

Draftsmen ......... 160—300 

Laboratory Assistant . ... . . . . 60—^120 


3. In their reply to our questionnaire the Food Department have urged 
that in the event of any of these technical or advisory posts (for which no 
proper classification exists) becoming permanent, they should be gradually 
brought on to the existing classification of services and the scales of pay 
also refixed on the same level as for posts of similar importance in other 
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departments. They have also stated that the revised (post-1931) scales of 
pay, with the addition of dearness allowance since sanctioned, are sufficient 
to attract recruits, but pressed that in the interests of efficiency salaries 
paid by Government should not be below those offered in private employ¬ 
ment. While agreeing that there is a case for reduction in salaries they 
also pointed out that there should be parity of remuneration for similar 
work in different departments. It was their view that uniformity should 
not be carried to the point of unfairly levelling down the pay of old entrante 
or gratuitously levelling up the pay of new entrants, 

4. So far as the Secretariat type of posts in the different grades are" 
concerned our general recommendations would cover their case. The scales 
for the ministerial staff of the Directorate General and subordinate offices- 
should be on the lines respectively recommended for offices directly sub¬ 
ordinate to the Government of India and departmental offices. In regard 
to the posts which are outside the usual Secretariat nomenclature, we 
have not considered it necessary to make any recommendations regarding 
temporary posts held on a contract basis as the rates of pay were fixed 
after taking into consideration prevailing conditions. The question of their 
assimilation to regular posts in Class 1 and Class II will be one for Gov¬ 
ernment to settle w’hen the decision is taken to make any such posts per¬ 
manent. In that event or when term tenures are renewed nr extended, wo 
recommend that for the sake of imiformity the pay of the technical posts, 
such as of research and^planning officers, executive officers, teclinioal 
officers. Directors, Deputy and Assistant Directors, should be brought 
into line with the pay of posts carrying similar responsibilities in the 
Industries and Supplies Department and the Directorates subordinate to 
it. In any such adjustment of pay scales our recommendations about 
ceiling salaries must be kept in view. This would justify the scales for 
the top executive or advisory posts like Special Commission^ and Director 
General being restricted to Rs. 1,800—2,000 or Bs. 2,250 (fixed) accord¬ 
ing to responsibilities^ Other scales may he for Directors Rs. 1,150—: 
1,600, Deputy Directors (Rs. 600—1,150 Senior Scale Class I), .\ssistant 
Directors (Rs. 350—850 Junior scale Class I) according to importance,, of 
the charge. Executive and Storage Officers, and Technical Assistants 
including Chemists and Analysts may be' placed in two grades—-Rs. 160— 
330 and Rs. 250—500. Posts such as draftsmen and estimators, should 
be on the same lines as in the Engineering Department. It is desirable 
that for future recruitment the scales of pay should be brought into line 
with our recommendations. 

J.—HOME DEPARTMENT 

The Home Department deals with matters relating to recruitment, 
appointment, discipline, appeals, retirement and other conditions of sendee 
pertaining to the CiviP Services in general and in particular the I.C.S., 
the I.P. and All-India Services and the Secretarial (includiiig Clerical) 
services. It generally controls the administration of the Chief Commis¬ 
sioners’ Provinces other than British Baluchistan and certain adminis¬ 
tered areas in N. W. E. P. and Assam (which are looked after by the 
External Affairs Department). All general- matters relating to the Execu¬ 
tive Council, the P.S.O., Rules of Business, Law and Order and Internal 
Politics, control of foreigners, gener^ policy regarding Jail and Police ad¬ 
ministration and liaison, with Provincial Governments on the above matters 
are in charge of the Department. 
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2. The Secretariat of the Home Department has tiie usual type of 
posts and our general recommendations in regard to Secretariat Offices 
will apply to the Department. Attached to the Secretariat is the Dmploy- 
ment Selection Bureau which has been created on a temporary basis after 
the end of the War in order to co-ordinate and control the selection of 
War Service candidates to the services. The Bureau has a number of 
specialist appointments such as Director (Rs. 3,250), Advisers in Psy- 
cljiatry and Psychology (Rs. 3,000); Psychologists and Psychiatrists 
(Rs. 800—1,000) which are all Class I posts; there are also 
Class II posts of Statistical Officers Rs. 350/750 and Testers 
(Rs. 200/500). So long as these technical appointments are on 
a contract basis for a limited period, we have no comments to 
make with reference to them. If and when it is decided to 
set up the Bureau as a permanent machinery for staff selection, we re¬ 
commend that the scales of pay of the technical posts be revised in a 
manner that will fit in with the general pay level which we have recom¬ 
mended for superior services having due regard to their responsibility, and 
the qualifications required in the holders. As far as the ministerial and 
'inferior’ staff are concerned, we would repeat the observation that it is 
desirable to separate from the Secretariat proper organisations which are 
jnere adjuncts to it and whose functions are either executive or advisory— 
3 the pay scales of the staff should then be determined as in the case of other 
headquarters offices functioning directly under the Secretariat Depart¬ 
ments. 

3. The Intelligence Bureau also functions under the Home Department, 
Its main function is to collect civil intelligence and the staff includes besides 
headquarters staff such as Director (Rs. 3,500); Deputy Director (1,950— 
2,150 plus 100 S. P.); Assistant Directors (Senior scale of I. P. plus 3(W); 
Government Examiner of Questionable Documents (Rs. 900—^2,000); Assist¬ 
ant Government Examiners (400—1,250); Central Intelligence Officers at 
cUtStations (gr^e pay of I. P. plus 200 S, P.); Deputy Civil Intelligence 
Officers (Rs. 300—700); the usual grades of ministerial and ‘inferior’ staff on 
the scales allowed in attached offices. In so far as the technical staff are 
concerned, our recommendations regarding the all-India Police Service sc^es 
will apply to posts now treated as Clap I posts in the Bureau. In order 
to facilitate recruitment, we see no objection to the continuance of special 
pays as at present. For the Class II posts—Deputy Civil Intelhgence 
Officers—^we recommend a uniform scale of Rs. 275—800 which we have 
recommended in the case of Class IT services without any special pay. 
As far as the ministerial and inferior staff are concerned, out remarks in 
regard to the differentiation between Secretariat and other headquarters 
offices will apply and instead of being on the Secretariat scales as at present 
the staff should, in future, be brought on to the pay scales that we have 
recommended for headquarters offices functioning directly under the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

4. In regard to the staff of the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces which are 
under the general control of the Home Department, we shall deal with them 
in another section. 

K—INFORMATION AND BROADCASTING DEPARTMENT 

The main heads of work dealt with by this Department are (1) Press 
relatiofi including internal publicity, (2) broadcasting and (3) external 
publicity. Besides the Secretariat staff, the main branches subordinate 
to this department-afe the Information Bureau under the Principal 
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Tnfnrmfttinn OfficeT and the AU-India Eadio under the Director General, 
Broadcasting. There is also a Publications Division whose function is 
production of magazines designed to project India to foreign countries 
and vice versa. The Secretariat contains the usual type of posts; our 
general recommendations about Secretariat staff will apply to them. 

2. In their representation to the Commission the I. & B. Department 
have stressed the point that many of the posts in the organisations under 
them do not at present fall within the normal framework of the classift' 
cation of services and that the posts of journalists, writers, artists, etc. 
in the Department must carry pay scales comparable to those obtainable 
for the respective professions in the open market as it will otherwise not 
be possible to attract capable men. In the case of ^tists and other 
persons possessing highly technical qualifications, they have stated that 
ordinary increments are unsuitable and they have claimed that greater 
latitude should be given to departments and to heads of offices in the 
matter of raising or lowering the remuneration according to the merit of 
individuals. 

3. Bureau of Information .—Eegarding the technical staff of the Press 
Information Bureau, the Principal Information Officer has suggested that 
educational and technical qualifications including previous experience and, 
professional training are important considerations. In determining pay in 
Government service for such staff he contended that bonuses and other 
benefits available in private employment and opportunities available for 
%dvancement should also be taken into account. Unless something like 
the market value for the class of recruit is offered, there would, according 
to him, be no chance of Government recruiting and retaining in service 
men of the requisite talents. He has suggested the following scales of 
pay for the technical or professional staff as against the existing scales 
of pay:— 

Present Proposed 

Ks. Bs. 


Principal Information Officer 

D.P.I.O. .... 

A. P. I. O. 

I. Ob. . « . . • . 

Aseistant I. Os.' 

Journalists & Information Asstts. 

Translators * . . 

4. The staff of the A.I.E. and the D.G. Broadcasting who gave evidence 
before us pointed out that the present disparity in remuneration between 
posts of similar character in the Bureau of Information and in the A.I.B. 
though they are imder the same administrative department is a source of 
serious discontent. It is relevant to mention that the present scales of 
pay in the Bureau were fixed during the war period when the class of 
personnel required were in extreme short supply. With the assurance of 
permanency in Government service it would be logical to differentiate 
between what may be regarded as adequate salaries in the Bureau of 
Information and the scale of remuneration necessary to attract personnel 
to an ordinary newspaper man's life which despite its attractions has its 
imcertainties. Considering the scales ^hioh we have generally prescribed 
for the Class I and Class II services and allovnng^ fc# .fhe fact, that posls 
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3,260 

1,100-60—1,300 
800—60—1,100 
700—60Al,000 
400-20—600—26 
/ 800 
800—30—400 
160—10—200 


2,600 

1,400—50—l,75d 
950—60—1,260 
860—60—1,360 
600—26—700 

400—*25—600 
200—20—360 
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of Information Officers, Journalists, etc. carry no executive, financial or 
administrative responsibilities, we recommend the following scales of pay 
for these'posts — 

Class I— 

P. I. O. . 

D. P. I. O. 

A. P. I. O. • . 

I.O. 

Class 11— 

Asstt. I. O. 

Class Ill- 

Journalists and Information Assistants 30(^2p—-600 

Translators ..... 160—-10—-330 \ according to responsi- 

100—230 J bilities. 

These pay scales compare favourably in the lower and middle ranks with 
the salaries paid by a leading Indian daily. If they seem low for the 
top posts it is only for the reason that we have foimd it necessary tO' 
impose a ceiling for salaries" of civil servants.* 

5. Broadcasting .—Broadcasting in India started as a private venture 
lyhen the Indian Broadcasting Co. Xt-d. opened stations at Bombay and 
Calcutta in 1927. Within three years, the" Company had to » go into 
liquidation owing to financial difficulties as the receipts were insufficient 
to make the maintenance of the service remunerative. Owing to the 
public demand for continuing the service, Government approved the 
setting up of State Broadcasting service in April 1930 which again stood, 
the risk of being closed down in October 1931 in pursuance of the re¬ 
trenchment campaign. With growing interest in broadcasting and in¬ 
crease in revenues from the high import duty on raido receivers. Govern¬ 
ment were once again in a position to take a decision to set up a State 
Broadcasting service which was established in August 1935. New 
stations came into being, between 1937 and 1938. The war gave a fresh 
impetus to the use of the broadcasting stations in India which were 
enlarged and modernised to make possible the maintenance of additional 
services. With the expansion of the service revision of the salaries of 
particular grades of staff took place from time to time and the decision 
Was reached to make the Department permanent. 

6. At the head of the service is the Director General with a number 
of deputies at headquarters to assist him. Each Broadcasting station is 
a unit with the Station Director as its administrative head. The work 
falls into two groups, the Programme side and the Engineering side. The 
former includes posts of Programme Executives, Transmission Assistants, 
Programme Supervisors, Translators, Announcers, etc. while the latter 
include Station Engineers, Assistant Station Engineers, Technical Assis¬ 
tants, Mechanics, etc. 

7. The D. G. in the course of his evidence before us represented that the 
increased salaries sanctioned for his staff in December 1944 fell far short 
of his recommendations and failed to achieve the object in view, namely, 

♦Mr. Hossain Imam <^ire3 to add the following remarks:—“Bureau of 
information can also usefully be brought back to the scales at which it existed before 
the war. I disagree with the scales suggested and would like the scales to be as 
follows—P. I. O. equivalent to Deputy Secretary and the same salary, D. P. I. O.'to have 
the same scale as Under Secretary. A. P. I. O. to get a six years start in the Class I 
Service from 64Cf—30—870 and the I. O. to have first class service, 4 years start 
4611—20—760. As regards the Assistant I. O. I would give him Class II scale from the 
first year. Consequently the other services would be brought down to 250_16—400 ”. 
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1,600—100—1,800 

1,000—50—1,300 

64Oh.i,000 

600—1,000 


360—25—500—30—620 
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4o allay the growing discontent among his staff. In his representation to ua, 
he has stressed that men of the requisite calibre are not aymlable on the 
existing scales of pay, that there is a marked falling off in recruits who 
present themselves for these posts, that posts of equal importance and 
responsibility in other organisations and departments are much better paid, 
and as revisions have been made piece-meal administrative posts such as 
those of Station Directors do not carry salaries commensurate with their 
status, ^importance and administrative and financial responsibilities. He 
has repeated the recommendations made by him in 1944,» in place of the 
scales actually sanctioned by Government; the principal items among his 
recommendations are indicated in para. 10 below: 

8. The D. G. also represented that,the present difficulties were chiefly 
due to the A. I. E. being understaffed and its personnel being under-paid as 
compared with other broadcasting organisations of the world. He has made 
particular reference to the emoluments paid by the B. B. C. to their 
staff. In a note sent to us, the D. G. also emphasised that the programme 
staff are now required to do multifarious duties in connection with planning 
■of programmes, engagement of artist’s, censorship of manuscripts, rehearsal, 
production work, supervision of actual transmission and noting public re¬ 
actions. The D. G. also' made a point that within the same Department 
there was a disparity in remuneration between employees in the A. I. B. 
and persons with journalist, editorial or artists qualifications in other 
branches like the Bureau of Information and the Publications Division 
although the work of the Broadcasting staff was more onerous in that it was 
vulnerable to public criticism if it fell below its high standards. 

9. The Engineering and Technical staff of the A. I. E. who gave evidence 
before us also voiced the same complaint and pointed out that persons 
possessing similar qualifications were remunerated better in the electrical 
branches of the P. W. D., in the Telegraph Department and in the radio 
branch of the Civil Aviation Directorate. 

10. The statement below indicates the present scales of pay, the 
proposals of the D. G. and the demands of staff representatives belonging 
■to the groups concerned for different grades of posts in the Broadcasting 


Department;!—> 

Designation Present scales 

Proposals of 

D. G. 

Demands of staff 
representatives. 

Olass I—. Rs. 

Director General 2,060—2,200 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1,660—50—1,860 


^,00G;-l,760 with 
special pay for 
Delhi, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras. 


Chief Engineer. 


Deputy D. G. . 
Assistant Chief"] 
Engineer. I 
Engineer in ^ 

obarge of I 

High Power I 
Transmission. J 
Public Kelationajl 
OfiSoer. 

Research Engi¬ 
neers. 

■Station Direct¬ 
ors. 


Director of News 
Service. 


1,900—2,100 (person¬ 
al to last incum¬ 
bent). 

1,000—1,260 


760—900 


660—1,060 
1,050—1,260 (SG) 


1,660—1,860 
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Desigaation 


Present scales Proposals of D. 6. 


Demands of stafiT 
representatives 


Bs. 

1,300—1,500 


Dy. Director 
News Service. 

Chief Editor 
News Editor & 

Talks Officer. 

Class II— 

Asst. Director 
(Adnm.) 

Aset. Solicitor 
Asstt. Station ') 

Director, Lis- I 
tener Be- y 350—650 
search Offi¬ 
cer, Liaison 
Officer. j 
Station Engi-] 
neers, Astt. 

Besearch 
Engineers & 
equivalent I 
posts. 

Aintt. Station 
Engrs. 

Asstt. Editors 
(General). 

Monitoring 'j 
Officers, I 
News Beport- ^ 
er.». 

Assistant 

News Edit¬ 
or etc. 

Director of Pro- 
gramnies. 

Sub-Ec-itors and 
Journalists in 
Central News 
Agencies. 

Class III—■ 

Programme 
Executives and 
Supervisors. 

Programme 
Asstt. 

Asstt Engineers 

Studio - Execu¬ 
tives. 

Technical Asstts., 
Transmission 
Asstts. etc. 

Translators, An- 
nouncero. Sub¬ 
editors Indian 
lianguage, etc. 

Senior Mechanics 
Mechanics 


Bs. 


900—1,000 

650—26—900 


600—800 

726—900-)-S.P. Bs. 60 


775-1,175 


400—20—600 


350- 500 
300—460 


400—20—600 


350—660+S.P.60 
300—20—600 


776—1,175 


V 


600—760 


300—460 

200—300 

300—400 

275—400 

100 - 120 

176-250 


175—260 


100—160 

75—125 


} 


600—1,000 

400—1,000 

300—600 

200—350 

200—300 


} 


200—300 


75—150 


Bs. 


760—1,260 


650—960 


460- 860 ^ 

(gazetted status). 


250—550 
(gazetted status). 

300—*500 


200—350 

175—300 


We recognise the justice of the demand for equality of remuneration for 
posts requiring similar minimum qualifications and involving similar dutieo 
and would insist that a greater degree of uniformity should be main¬ 
tained between different branches of the I. & B. Department as well as- 
with staff possessing similar qualifications and doing similar work in 
other departments. But we are imable to accept the B.B.C. parallel 
as affording us any safe guidance. As regards parity claimed with the 
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Civil Aviation Department, we have, when dealing with that department, 
given our reasons for not adopting its scales as a standard for other 
departments. Consistently with the standards we have prescribed for 
the highest posts in the civil services, we are unable to recommend a 
higher scale of remuneration for the post of Director General than what 
we have suggested for heads of departments generally. In view of the 
large organisation. he controls, the scale should-, be equated with that of 
the heads of the biggest departments I’.e., 1,800—2,000. The post of Chief 
Engineer, A.I.R., is no doubt a highly technical post. The Chief Engi¬ 
neer is in charge of the installations and. maintenance of the transmitters. 
It is doubtful whether his charge can be equated to that ot the Chief 
Engineer Telegraphs or Railways. As the Director General himself is 
at best on the level of a head of a department, the Chief Engineer A.I.R. 
can only be deemed to be a junior administrative post to which we 
have assigned a scale of Rs. 1,300—1,600. Ip view of the high technical 
qualifications required to be possessed and the non-availability of higher 
prospects, if it is considered necessary to raise' the scale further, it may 
be extended to Es. 1,700. Posts of Deputy Director General may be op 
a scale of Rs. 1,000—1,400 (the scale qssigned to Deputy Postmaster 
General) even if as at present some of them are held only on a tenure 
basis. The Engineer in charge of high power transmitters and Research 
Engineers may be on a scale of Rs. 800—1,150 in the senior Class I 
scale while station engineers and Assistant Research Engineers may be 
on Scale of Rs. 410—850 (Junior Scale of Class I). Asstt. Station Engineers 
may be on the Class II scale of Rs. 350—650. Assistant Engineers who 
are at present designated Class III may be placed in Class II on the scale 
of Rs. 300—560. Posts of Station Directors should, in view of their 
administrative responsibility,, be placed on the senior scale of Class I— 
Es. 600—1,150, with the special pay as at present for the four larger 
charges. As D.Ds.G. Posts are held on a tenure basis and there are no 
junior administrative posts as such available to the service, a selection 
grade may also be allowed, i.e., Rs. 1,200—50—1,400 as against the 
combined scale Rs. 1,000—1,750 with the special pay proposed by the 
D.G. Posts of Asstt. Station Directors, Listener Research Officers, Direc¬ 
tor of Programmes, may continue as Class II posts but on the scale of 
Es. 400—25—500—30—710. Programme Executives and Supervisors may 
be on the scale of Rs. 350—25—500—30—650 and Programme Assistants 
on the Class III scale of Rs. 250—15—340—20—400 with a selection 
grade of Rs. 400—^20—500. For Technical Assistants and Transmission 
Assistants the scale may be Es. 200—10—330. The same scale may be 
also applied to Sub-Editors, Translators, Announcers, etc. For mecha¬ 
nics a scale of Es. 75—150 with a senior grade of Rs. 100—185 should be 
adequate. 

In regard to the posts in the Central News Organisation the scale of 
Es. 1,300—1,600’which is midway between that of the D.P.I.O. and the 
P.I.O. would be adequate for the Director, while the Deputy Director 
may be on the same scale as the D.P.I.O., i.e., Rs. 1,000—1,300. News 
Editors and equivalent posts may be on the senior scale of Class I 
(like Information Officers) with a pay of Es. 600—40—1,000 with a 
special pav of Rs. lOO for the Chief Editor; while posts of Monitoring 
Officers, News Reporters, Assistant News Editors may as at present 
remain in Class II but on the scale Rs. 350—25—500—30—620. The 
present scale of Es. 300—20—500 should be adequate for Sub-Editors 
and Journalists. 
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Puhlications Division .—This Branch which works under a Director is 
mainly concerned with external publicity. It has a number of Deputy 
Directors, Editors, Production Officers, Artists and other expert staff. 
The pay scales which have been fixed on an ad hoo basis vary consider¬ 
ably taking note of existing conditions as well as the terms required to 
attract the specialist recruits. Its main function is the production of 
magazines and pamphlets designed to project India to foreign countries 
and vice versa. Among the special branches are th^ Afghan, Persian, 
Arabic, Urdu, Hindi, Tibetan and Eussian Sections. The posts in this 
Division are at present unclassified. Deputy Directors draw salaries 
ranging from Es. 1,500—1,600 to Es. 1,650—1,700; Editors Es. 700—1,000 
to 1,200—1,400; special journalist officers Es. 700 to 800. Assistant 
Editors, Assistant Production Officers, Lay Out Experts, etc. on scales 
ranging from Es. 500—600 to 800—1,000. Among the non-gazetted 
technical staff are journalists on scales ranging from Es. 200—250 to 600, 
Eesearch Assistants on Es. 200 to 300 and Translator Writers on scales 
ranging from Es. 250—325 to 500—700. 

We do not make any specific recommendation regarding the scales of 
pay of these categories as the organisation - is at present presumably on 
a temporary basis; but if any part of it is to be placed on a permanent 
footing we recommend that the scales of pay for the staff, editorial, 
subordinate technical and ministerial should be fixed in the light of the 
suggestion we have made as regards the other two wings of the I. & B. 
Department in the preceding paragraphs. 

11. We consider that the revisions above recommended would reduce 
the disparity between the A.I.E. staff and similar staff in other branches 
of I. & B. as well as personnel in other departments. 

12. The staff of the A.I.E. complained to us that they had to work 
very long hours on account of inadequacy of staff and that a consider¬ 
able number of technical assistants and Assistant Engineers were kept on a 
temporary basis though permanent vacancies existed in which they could 
be confirmed. The Director General whom we questioned on this point 
explained that only posts which had been created before the war could 
be made permanent, while those created during the war had to remain 
temporary till Government could make a proper review of their number. 
He himself felt no doubt that most of the posts would have to be made 
permanent unless the broadcasting services were to be ruthlessly curtailed 
in future. He sympathised with the grievance of the staff but - attribut¬ 
ed the cause of it to the reservation of 70 per cent, of vacancies for 
war service candidates and he put in a strong plea for preference for 
deserving departmental candidates in the filling up of these vacancies as 
against throwing them open to competition for outsiders, since during a 
very strenuous period during the war the staff had carried on efficiently 
and loyally. 


l.—commeece DEPAETMENT 

The main subjects handled by the Commerce, Department are Trade, 
internal and foreign (including trade representation abroad); Control of 
Imports and Exports; Commercial Intelligence and Statistics; Trade 
Agreements and Commercial Treaties; Tariff preferences; International 
Conventions: _Company_ Law; Trade Marks; Insurance; Accountancy 
Board, Maritime Shipping and Navigation and Light Houses. Some tem- 
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fjorary subjects handled during the war and as a sequel thereof are 
Control of Enemy Trading and Property, War Eisk Insurance and 
matters dealing with U.N.E.R.A. and Reparations. The following offices 
and services are under the administrative control of the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment:— 

(1) Office of the Economic Adviser to the Government of India, 

New Delhi. 

(2) The Administrative Intelligence Office, New Drdhi. 

(3) The Office of the Director of Commercial Intelligence, Calcutta, 

(4) The Office of the Chief Controller of Imports, New Delhi with, 

subordinate offices of Controllers located at Bonibay, Cal¬ 
cutta. Madras ati.l E&iachi. 

{5) 'J'he Office of the Chief Controller of Exports, New Delhi, with 
subordinate cilices located at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Karachi and I’eshawar. 

{6) The Indian Tariff Board. 

(7) The Office of the Buperintendent- of Insurance. 

(8) The Office of the Controller of Indian Shipping, Bombay. 

(9) Mercantile Marine Department—Offices located at Bombay, 

Karachi, Madras, Calcutta and Chittagong, 

{10) The Office of the Shipping Master, Calcutta. 

(11) Directorate of Seamen’s Welfare, New Delhi. 

(12) I.M.M.T.S. Dufierin, Bombay. 

(13) Office of the Registrar of Trade Marks, Bombay and Calcutta. 

(14) Office of the Superintendent of Light Houses with branches. 

(15) Office of the High Commissioner for India, London. 

(16) Offices of the Indian Trade Commissioners. 

(17) The Indian Accountancy Board.. 

(18) The Indian Tea Licensing Board. 

Many of these organisations are permanent while a number are still tem¬ 
porary, somq^ being a continuation of wartime controls. They contain 
difierent grades of administrative, advisory, technical and specialist staff, 
besides the usual types of ministerial and lower grade office staff. 

2. The Commerce Department Secretariat includes the usual type of 
posts and our recommendations in regard to the staff of Secretariat in 
general will apply to the staff of this department as well. Some of the 
offices referred to in the previous paragraph are closely connected with the 
Secretariat of the Commerce Department. The Heads of some branches, 
for example, the Economic Adviser, are required to be in close touch with 
the Secretary and the Member and in the' past, we understand, enjoyed 
ex-officio Secretariat status. During the war similar ex-officio status 
was, we understand, also given to the Chief Controllers of Imports and 
Exports in order to facilitate administration and to enable them to perform 
some of the Secretariat functions in dealing with subjects allotted to 
them. For one reason or other, because of the close connection of these 
Officers with the Secretariat proper, the status of an attached office was 
conferred on these offices and the office staff thus becanfe eligible for 
special rates of pay as compared 'wdth members of other executive offices 
at Government headquarters. Having regard to our general recommen- 
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dation that it would be desirable to separate offices of executive head® 
at advisers from the Secretariat proper, we consider that the position 
regarding ministerial and lower grade staff of the different offices under 
the Commerce Department must be exeunined with a view to differen¬ 
tiating between (a) the Secretariat proper, (b) Offices of Heads of 
Departments or other executive or advisory heads working directly under 
the Government of India and (c) other departmental offices, so as to apply 
the appropriate recommendations regarding pay scales for these categories. 

3. The Office of the Economic Adviser is one of the most important 
branches under the Commerce Department. Closely connected with this 
office are the offices of the Administrative Intelligence Boom and the 
Director of Commercial Intelligence, Calcutta. The main categories of 
technical posts in this group of offices are;— 

ClOMl— 

Hn. 

Economic Adviser .... 3,300 (Personal to the last incumbent). 

Deputy Economic Adviser . . 1,500—2,600 

Statistician ..... 760—1,500 

Chief Research Officer . . . 600 1,000 

Deputy Statistician .... 600—1,000 

Director, Administrative InteUigenoe 1,230 (personal to present incumbent). 
Room. 

Aaaiatant Director, Administrative In- 600—1,000 

telligence Room. 

Director of Commercial Intelligence ^ 1,000—1,500 

Director of Statistics . . . 800 — 1,200 

OlM* 11— 

Statistical Research Officers . 350—760 

Technical Officers, Intelligence . . 300—600 

Assistant Directors Commercial Intelli- 600—^760 

gence. 

Clou III— 

Investigators ..... 200—20—-400 

Superintendents— 

Statistical & Economic . . . 400—20—500 

Technical Assistants (Intelligence Room) 150—300 
Mechanics (Intelligence Room) . . 60—80 

60—1—60 

We understand that the terms and pay of all these posts were fixed or 
revised during the war period, when there was keen competition for the 
services of persons with qualifications of economists or statisticians. At 
one time, the terms varied considerably for individuals employed in 
different departments but in July 1945 the Finance Department, in con¬ 
sultation with the Commerce Department, decided to adopt uniform 
rates of pay for the various grades of economists and statisticians em¬ 
ployed in the different departments of Government subject to the condi¬ 
tion that recruitment to the posts should in future he made through the 
Federal Public Service Commission. The scales of pay then fixed were 
as follows:— 

Rb, 

Economic Investigator . . . 200—20—400 

Research Officers .... 360—20—760 

Chief Research Officer and Deputy 640—1,000 

to the Departmental Economist or 760—60—1,600 
Statistician. 
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Haying regard to the fact that the aboVe rates were fixed taking note of 
the prevailing conditions, we consider that the following scales of pay 
would be reasonable and would be in keeping with the general scales of 
pay we have prescribed;— 


ClOM I — 


Deputy Economic Adviser J 

Statistician to Economic Adviser 
Director of Ciommercial Intelligence 

Director of Statistics 

Director of Intelligence Boom . 

Chief Besearch Officer 

Assistant Director, Intelligence Boom 

CUu$ II — 


Bs, 

1,300—1,800 (same as Deputy Secreta¬ 
ry). 

800—1,400 (the class I senior scale as- 
extended in certain other cases where- 
prospects of promotion are limited.) 

800—1,160 (Senior scale of Class I).. 

600—40—1,000 


Besearch Officers .... 360—26—600—30—800 

Technical Officers ■ ^ 

Economic A Statistical— 

Investigators Technical Assistants, 
etc. according to importance of the 
charge— 

Grade II ... . 160—10—330 

Grade I . . . . 260-10—300—!«—450—26/2—500 

4. Offices of the Chief Controllers of Imports and Exports .—These two- 
offices are at present on a temporary basis. The question of continuance- 
of war time controls is, we understand, under the consideration of Gov¬ 
ernment. We nevertheless deal with the staff of these two offices because- 
we imagine that even after the lifting of certain of the war time controls- 
it may be necessary to retain some of the agencies that are now employeii 
for the purpose of licensing imports and exports. Subordinate offices 
under the Chief Controller of Imports fimotion at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras and Karachi, while branches of the Export Control Office exist in- 
addition to the above places at Peshawar also. The main categories of 
posts are:— 


Class 1 — 

Chief Controllers of imports and Ex¬ 
ports. 

Deputy Chief Controller , 

Assistant Chief Controller . 

Clasa II — 

Executive Officers or Administrative 
Officers. 


Pay fixed with reference to incumbency.. 

Do. 

Do. 

and when not a service incumbent Bs.. 
760—25—900. 


When pay is not fixed with reference to ■ 
the incumbency different grades. 

Bs. 

650—35—755 

600—25—800 

400—20—600 

360—25—500 


The scales of ^y of the ministerial and lower grade staff in these offioes= 
vary from station to station except that the staff at Headquarters under 
the Chief Controllers at present draw the scales of pay for attached 
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offices. We recommend that the scales of pay for the staff in departmental 
offices should be in line with the scales of pay for similar staff in the 
Customs Department, while the staff of offices under the Chief Controller 
at Delhi may be dealt with on the lines of our recommendations regard¬ 
ing staff of offices of Heads of Departments directly working under the 
Government of India, In regard to the higher categories of staff, we 
consider that it would be proper to maintain parity in the matter of remu¬ 
neration between the Chief Controller and Collector of Customs. The 
Deputy Chief Controller and Assistant Chief Controller may be on scales 
of i>ay equivalent to the senior scale and junior scale of the Customs 
Service Class I, while Executive Officers, Administrative Officers and 
Licensing Officers may, according to the importance of the charge, be 
fixed on scales similar to what we have recommended for Principal 
Appraisers and Appraisers. 

5. Tariff Board .—The following are the scales of pay for the time 
being of the superior personnel in the office of the Indian Tariff Board:— 

■Class I — 

Rs. 

J^resident ..... 5,000 

Members. 3,000 (Member Secy. 3,250). 

Deputy Secretary .... 1,600—1,700 

Xllass II — 

■ Administrative Officer . . . 600—600 

Technical Adviser . . . . 1,600* 700. 

"Class III— 

Statistical * Economic Assistants . 200—20—400 

Reporters. 300 20—500 

Computors ..... 80—120 

In regard to the Chairman and Members we make no recommendations 
as the organisation is not permanent and the pay of existing incumbents 
has presumably been fixed on personal grounds^ The pay of Statistical 
■or Economic Assistants may be fixed on the same lines as pay for similar 
staff of the office of the Economic Adviser. For ministerial staff our 
general recommendations regarding departmental offices working directly 
under the Government of India will apply. The reporters have been 
placed on a scale higher than the scale for stenographers in the Secre¬ 
tariat perhaps for the reason that their employment is temporary. If 
they are to be treated as permanent, their pay must be brought into line 
'.with the scales we have- recommended for the Secretariat stenographers. 

6. Office of the Controller of Indian Shipping .—The main posts are: — 

Bs. 

■Controller ..... 3,000 

Deputy Controller .... 2,000 

Assistant Controller .... 750—900 

Accounts Officer .... 1,500 

Beyond suggesting that pay for these Blass I posts should be sealed down 
having regard to the ceiling salaries which we have recommended for 
'Civil Service posts generally, we have no specific - suggestion to make. 
The ministerial staff may be dealt with on the same lines as we have 
recommended in the case of the staff of the Customs Department in the 
iPort of Bombay. 
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7. Office of the Registrar of Trade Marks, B&mbay .—The office of the- 
Eegistiar was set up under the Trade Marks Act, 1940. The Eegistrar 
exercises certain powers under the Act and has a branch registry at Cal¬ 
cutta. The maia posts in the dej>artnient and their pay with the- pro¬ 
posals of the Eegistrar for revising the scales are indicated below:— 



Existing Pay 

Proposals of 
the Registrar 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Class 1 — 

Registrar 

. 1,250—1,760 

3,000 

Deputy Registrar 

. . . 900-40—1,300 

2,000 

Clobss 11— 

Assistant Registrar . 

740—950 

1,000 

Examiners 

250—700 

450-860 

Assistant Examiners. 

. . 150—400 

200—600 


The offices at Bombay and Calcutta have the usual categories of minis¬ 
terial and lower grade posts regarding which we suggest that the general 
recommendations which we have made in the case of departmental offices- 
should apply. The Eegistrar who replied to our questionnaire has made 
certain proposals regarding an upward revision of the scales of pay which, 
we have indicated above. He has proposed an increase in the case of 
the Eegistrar, Deputy Eegistrar and Assistant Eegistrar on the basis that 
high legal qualifications are required and he has compared the work 
performed by him to that of a Judge of a High Court or of the Chairman 
of the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal. So far as we pan draw any infer¬ 
ence from the existing scales of paj' it seems to us difficult to acecpt this 
comparison and we have no reason to think that the importance of the 
post was not properly appraised when the existing pay scales were fixed. 
The Eegistrar has also asked for an increase in the pay of Examiners on 
the ground that the Examiners of Trade Marks are required to possess 
higher quahfications than Examiners of Patents and has suggested that 
the pay of Assistant Examiners should be higher than that of Assistants 
in the Secretariat on the new scales. We consider that the Eegistrar 
may appropriately be equated with a Head of a smaller Department 
and be given a time scale of Es. 1,300—60—1,600, while the 
Deputy Eegistrar may be on the scale of Es. 800—40—1,000—60—1,300 
which is the senior scale of Class T as applied to certain technical 
appointments. Assistant Eegistrars may be in the Class I Junior scale 
and Examiners in the Class II scale of Es. 250 (Prob.)—^275—^710. 
Assistant Examiners may be as at present on the same scale as Technical 
or Scientific Assistants i.e., Es. .160—10—330 with a percentage of 
appointments on a higher grade of Es. 250—500. 

8. Light House Department .—^The Light House Department which 
includes the Light House Workshop at Bangalore is under the control of 
the Engineer-in-Chief, a Class I Officer, whose pay is Es. 1,700—2,000 
(old) and Es. 1,200—1,700 (new). Below him are— 

Engineer (Class I) ...... . Es. 1,000—1,600 (Old) 

and Inspector . . . . . . . . Es. 760—1,160 (New) 

Engineering Supervisor (Class II) . . . . Es. 300—600 

The Light House establishment includes the staff of light vessels ‘Sindhi’ 
at Karachi and ‘Thibaw’ at Calcutta and Light Houses at Cape Monze 
(Karachi), Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, the workshop establishment at- 
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Bangalore and the Light Jlouses and light ships of the Bangoon Distrie^ 
’Which are also worked by. the Government of India on behalf of the 
-Burma Government. The mSin categories of posts are:—■ 


Masters . , 

Mates ...... 

Serangs, Tindals, Lamp Trimmers, etc. 

Head Light Keepers . . . , 

Assistant Light Keepers 

Store Keeper . . . . . 

Mechanio ...... 

Junior Mechanic . . 


. Bs. 125—176 
Rs. 90—100 

. Bs. 85—125 
Rs. 60—60 
Rs. 150—200 
. Various scales ranging 
from Rs. 21 to Rs. 86. 

. Rs. 100—160 (Old) 

Rs. 86—126 (New) 

. Rs. 60—110 (Old) 

Rs. 65—75 (New) 

. Rs. 60 —135 
. Rs. 150—300 (Old) 

. Rs. 60—120 


The inferior staff are on rates of pay ranging from Rs. 11 to 30. Having 
regard to the recommendations we have made about the ceiling for Civil 
•"Servants’ salaries we cannot recommend a higher scale than Rs. 1,300— 
1,600 for the Engineer-in-Chief. The posts of Engineer and Inspector 
may be on the senior scale of Class I, i.e., Rs. 600—1,150, while Engi¬ 
neering Supervisor may be on the Class II scale of Es. 275—710. For 
the technical establishment such as Masters and Mates of light vessels. 
Head Light Keepers and Assistant Light Keepers we recommend that the 
scale may be fixed according to the responsibilities and other conditions 
'of work in one of the following grades:—Rs. 160—10—260; Rs. 100—6— 
125—6—185; Rs. 80—1—120—5—150. For the lower categories of 
technical staff and categories now designated as inferior, the scales of 
Rs. 60—3/2—75; Rs. 4(1—60; Rs. 35—•SO and Rs. 30—86 may be applied 
according to natm-e of duties and responsibilities. For the Mechanic the 
scale of Rs. 150—300 and for the Junior Mechanic the scale of Rs. 60—150 
should be adequate. 

9. The Mercantile Marine Department is an important organisation 
under the Commerce Department. It has ofiSces at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, Karachi and Chittagong. The organisation included the offices of 
the Shipping Masters at Bombay and Calcutta as well as the Bengal Pilot 
"Service, control of which has recently been transferred to the Transport 
Department. The principal posts are:— 

Class I — 


Principal Officer, Engineer and Ship Surveyors and 
Nautical Officer. 


\The posts are at present 
1 reserved for the offi- 
J cera of the R.I.N. 


Shipping Masters . 
Ship Surveyors 


. Rs. 1,000—50—1,260 
. Rs. 625—1,376 


Class II — 

Wireless Telegraphy Inspectors .... Rs. 240—600 

Deputy Shipping Master.Rs. 600—750 

Assistant Shipping Master.Rs. 200—300-i-S.P. 

Rs. 40 


In the case of the main Class I posts we are unable to make any specific 
recommendations as we have no information regarding the scales prevail¬ 
ing in the Mercantile Marine. We however understand that the present 
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scales have been fixed for recruits obtained through the B.I.N. on consoli¬ 
dated rates of pay which bear some relation to the scales prevalent in 
these services. The Class II appointments may be fitted into appro¬ 
priate ranges in the scale which we have recommended for Classes II 
and m. 

10. Two other organisations connected with shipping which are under 
the control of the Commerce Department are the Directorate of Seamen’s 
Welfare with ofiBces at ports and the office of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Training Ship “Dufferin” at Bombay. The main posts in these 
offices are:— 

Clots /— 

Captain Superinteadent.. Rs. 1,600 

Chief Officer .••<•... Rs. 700—1,100 

Chief £ngmeer . ..Rs. 760—1,200 

Headmasters .•••>«■• Rs. 1,000—1,250 
Depnty Director of Seamen’s Welfare . > . Rs. 1,260—1,600 

Principal Seamen’s Welfare Officer . . Rs. 1,000—1,260 

€laai II— 

2nd Officer and 2nd Engineer Dufferin Rs. 626—700 

3rd Officer , • , . . Rs. 400-r-676 

Seamen’s Welfare Officer . . . . . Rs. 760—1,000 

The pay scales of the I.M.M.T.S. staff have apparently been fixed with 
reference to the scales of the Mercantile Marine. We do not make any 
specific recommendations except to suggest that within the approximate 
range of the present scales they may be fitted into the relevant Class I 
or Class II scale which we have proposed. The*Direotorate of Seamen’s 
Welfare is a war time creation and its pay scales were fixed on that 
basis. Having regard to the general recommendations we have made for 
Civil Service salaries a scale of Es. 1,000—1,.300 would be appropriate 
for the Deputy Director of Welfare, while posts of Assistant Director and 
Principal Welfare Officer may be on the range of Ks. 800—1,150, i.e. 
senior scale of Class I, while Seamen’s Welfare Officer may be on the 
Class II scale of Es. 560—800. In regard to the subordinate staff of the 
above organisations, both ministerial and the category now desi^ated as 
inferior, our general recommendations regarding pay scales for such cate¬ 
gories in departmental offices will apply. 

11, Office of the Superintendent of Insurance.—The main posts are:— 
Clati 7— 


Superintendent of Insuremoe . 

• 

• 

. Rs. 2,600 fixed for 
the existing incum¬ 
bent. 

Assistant Superintendent . . 


• 

. Rs. 750—1,000 + 
250 technical par 
for P.I.A.S. 

Class IJ— 

Superintendent . . , , . 

• 

• 

. Rs. 400—600 

Class III— 

Insj^tor of Provident Fund Societies . 
Assi^ants • . . . . 

• 

• 

. Rs. 360—600 

• 

• 

. Rs. 140—400 
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The pay of previous Superintendents of Insurance was fixed with reference^ 
to their pereonal qualifications and on an ad hoc basis. In view of the 
technical Iqiowledge of actuarial science and extensive practical experience 
of the insurance fine required we recommend that the post of Superintendent 
should be placed on a level with that of other heads of scientific departments. 
The work is of a responsible nature and we recognise that qualifications of 
jbhe type required are in short supply. The scale of Es. 1,600—1,800 would, 
be appropriate. Assistant Superintendents of Insurance may be placed on 
the senior scale of Class I, the initial start being made higher if necessary 
on the basis of age and qualifications as in the case of certain technical, 
services. The scale of pay may also when necessary be extended to. 
Es. 1,300 so as to retain the services of persons with qualifications of a type 
which are in short supply. In regard to the ministerial staff, it was represent¬ 
ed to us that their main grievance was on account of the scales of pay being; 
fixed lower than that of Secretariat staff (on old scales). It was also urged 
that technical staff who are recruited at present on the same scale as Secre¬ 
tariat Assistants possess additional actuarial, accounting pr legal qualifica- 
4!ions and as such should be remunerated more liberally. The representatives- 
of the staff who appeared before us gave statistics to show how staff withi 
these qualifications had in the past drifted away from Government service 
to services of private firms or even to ministerial posts under Government,, 
because the rates of pay offered by Government for technical men were too 
low in comparison with what these qualifications commanded outside.' They 
compared the scale of the Assistant with that of the Eesearch Officer in the 
office of the Economic Adviser which carries a scale o'f Es. 350—750. We 
cannot accept the analpgy and consider that the scale which we have pres¬ 
cribed for Scientific Assistants generally, i.e., Es. 160—330 with a higher 
grade of Es. 250—500 should be adequate for the recruitment of men with 
technical qualifications and should also meet the cases of recruitment of 
specialists over the normal age. In regard to the other categories of minis¬ 
terial, staff, we see no reason to treat the staff of this office differently from 
the staff of other departmental offices under the direct control'of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

12. Besides the above branches in India, the Commerce Department has 
under its control certain organisations which are located outside India, 
namely, the office of the High Commissioner for India, London, and the 
offices of the Indian Trade Commissioners at New York, Toranto, Buenos- 
Aires, Paris, Alexandria, Mombasa, Teharan, Ceylon, Eangoon and Sydney. 
The main posts in the office of the High Commissioner are: — 

Class I —■ 

High Commisaioner . . . . , . , £3,000 

Deputy High Commissioner . - . . . . £1,800—2,000 

Secretary . . . .I. C. 8. senior scale 

or £1,250—1,700 

Indian Trade Commissioner, TJ.K. .... £l,800--2,000 

Deputy Indian Trade Commissioner .... I.C.S. senior scale. 

Establishment pfficer . . . . . , £700—860 

Class II— 

Higher Executive Offloar ....... £560—650 

Executive Officer.£160—526 

Higher Clerical 1 Officer . • , . . . , £ 400 —625 
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The scales were fixed in relation to the I. G. S. scale when incmnbents were 
•drafted from the I. G. S. and with reference to the U. K. pay scalps when 
recruitment was made in that coimtry from the personnel transferred from 
the India Office. Kecruitment of Indians has a-so been made in the U. K. 
on scales of pay as fixed for Treasury Offices. During the war and subse¬ 
quently, there has been a large expansion of various branches under the High 
Commissioner, dealing with procurement of stores and capital goods and 
educational activities. Ad hoc terms were fixed for persons deputed from 
India. We understand that at present there is no uniformity in the matter 
of control and service terms allowed to representatives of India abroad; thus, 
some posts of High Commissioners in certain empire countries are under the 
control of the Commonwealth Eelations Department while the Ambassadors 
to the U. S. A. and China are under the control of the External Affairs 
Department. It seems desirable that there should be greater uniformity in 
respect of the terms allowed to India’s representatives abroad as well as for 
the staff of their offices. To what extent uniformity can be achieved will 
depend on the question whether office staff should be recruited locally or 
should, like the representatives and the higher officers, be sent out on 
deputation from India. This is a matter of policy which will no doubt come 
under the consideration of Government in due course and we, therefore 
refrain from making any specific suggestions regarding scales of pay. 

13. At present, posts of Trade Commissioners are borne cm the Finance 
and Commerce Department “Pool” cadre though apparently due to non¬ 
availability of persons recruitment has been made from other sources. We 
were informed that these posts may in future be included in the Indian 
Foreign Service and on that basis we have made our recommendations in 
para. 64 of Part 11. We have therein suggested that posts of Trade Commis¬ 
sioners may be placed, according to their importance, in the junior or the 
senior time scale of the Foreign Service. It will be observed that we have 
recommended throughout a better scale of pay for the Indian Foreign 
Service than for the other Central Class I Services. In view of this fact, we 
consider that it would be desirable that recruitment to the Trade Commis¬ 
sioners ’ cadre should be made under conditions comparable with those which 
would apply for recruitment to the Foreign Service. Our remarks in the 
preceding paragraph explain why we. do not recommend any specific scales 
of pay for the staff of offices located outside India. 

M.—INDUSTEIES AND SUPPLIES DEPAETMENT- 

This Department deals with the organisation of Industries and procme- 
ment of stores (excepting foodstuffs) for the Central Government, disposjil of 
surplus and obsolete stores and salvage; production and distribution.of coal; 
industrial statistics, inventions and designs; agencies for industrial research, 
industrial controls, including price control and control of civil supplies (and in 
particular textile control) administration and control of the India Stores 
Department, London and the Government Test House, Alipore, etc. On 
the abolition of the Planning Department, co-ordination of planning and 
scientific research has been added to the functions of this Department. The 
main executive organisations under the Department are the Directorate 
General of Industries and Supplies and the Directorate General of Disposals, 
each under a Director General. Under the latter i.e., the Director General 
(Disposals) there is a regional organisation under Eegional Commissioners. 
Under the former, besides the Inspection Wing and a number of Directorates 
dealing with particular groups of commodities, there are also certain 
■subsidiary organisations like the Government Test House, Calcutta. 
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The Offices of the Coal Commissioner and the Chief Mining Engineer, 
the Ironaand Steel Organisation, the Patent Office, Calcutta and the 
Government Test House, Calcutta. In addition, two Services are 
temporarily under the administrative control of the Industries and 
Supplies Department, via.:—(i) the Indian Ordnance Services dealing 
with the Ordnance Factories, which were placed under the control of the 
Supply Department during the war period and (ii) the State Eailway 
Colliery Services which deal v.ith the State Eailways Coal Department. A 
main function of the Director General, Industries and Supplies is the 
procurement and inspection of stores on behalf of Central Government 
Departments including the Defence Department. The nucleus of the organi¬ 
sation for procurement comprises the permanent cadres of the I. S. D. 
(Purchase Wing) and the Contracts Directorate. In the post-war organisa¬ 
tion, however, no military posts from the latter Directorate are retained and 
it is contemplated that a single civilian cadre will be permanently set up. 
The pre-war I. S. D. (Inspection Wing) which during the war was under the 
control of the War Department has also recently been retransferred to the 

I. & S. Department. 

2. The Secretariat of the I. dt 8. Department contains, besides the usual 
Secretariat posts, two adjuncts—the Planning Branch and the Directorate 
of Industrial Statistics. Our recommendation is that in respect of the non¬ 
technical i.e., Secretariat posts proper, the recommendations for similar 
categories in other Secretariat Departments should be followed. The main 
posts in the Planning Branch are; — 

Industrial Adviser ....... Rs. 3,750 

Deputy Industrial Adviser ..... Rs. 1,200—1,500 

Asstt. Industrial Adviser ...... Rs. 600—900 

In the Office of the Director of Industrial Statistics are the following 
posts:'— 

Director ......... Rs. 2,000 

Dy. Director ........ R«. 750—1,600 

Asstt. Director ....... Rs. 600—1,000 

Research Officers ....... Rs. 350—760 

Ministerial staff appears to be on the scales for attached offices. The post 
of Industrial Adviser seems to carry a pay personal to its incumbent and 
in view of its being a temporary one to be filled by persons of wide experi¬ 
ence and high standing, it is not possible for us to make any specific recom¬ 
mendations. For other posts, the pay scales may be suitably fixed, having 
regard to the general scales we have recommended for posts of a similar 
type in other Departments. 

3. Directorates General of Industries and Supplies and Disposals. 

There were serious anomalies in the remuneration of employees in the 
Directorates of the Supply Department due to the grant of ad hoc scales, 
but as the result of a recent reorganisation, a greater degree of uniformity 
has been introduced and the following are at present the main scales:— 

Class I —: 

Director General ....... Rs. 3,000—126—3,600 

Deputy Director General ...... Rs. 2,600—100—3,000 

Director (including Dev. Officer and Dy. Regional Com¬ 
missioner) ........ Rs. 1,600'—76—1,980/ 

1,260—60—1,600— 

60—1,800. 
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Dy. Director (including Dy. Dev. Officer and Asstt. 

Kegional Commissioner) . . ' . . . . Rs. 760—36—926—60 

—1,276/1,600—76— 

1,800. 

Regional Commissioner (Disposals) .... Ad hoc scales ranging 

from 1,250—1,800 
to 2,500. 


Class n— 

Assistant Director (including Asstt. Dev. Officer and Dy. 

Asstt. Regional Commissioner) .... Rs. 450—30—750 
Dy. Asstt. Director (including Deputy Asstt. Dev. Officer 
and Dy. Asstt. Regional Commissioner and Field 

Inspectors) ........ Rs. 360—25—460. 

The Department of Industries and Supplies in their reply to our questionnaire 
considered these basic scales adequate in present conditions except at the 
lower levels where they suggested a 25 per cent, of^pay as compensatory 
allowance instead of the present 17^ per cent. War Allowance. In regard, 
to the scales of pay for these posts, having regard to the ceiling limits which 
we have suggested for Civil Servants’ salaries, it may eventually be 
necessary if these posts continue on a*permanent basis to equate the Director 
General with a Joint Secretary (Rs. 2,250), the Deputy Director General 
with the Head of a large Depaitment (Es. 1,800—2,000)* and the Directors 
with Junior Administrative Grades (Rs. 1,300—1,600).' Assistant and 
Deputy Directors will then faU into the junior and senior scales of Class I 
with scales of Rs. 350—850 and 600—1.150 respectively, while Deputy 
Assistant Directors may be on the Class II scale—Rs. 300—620. The 
ministerial staff are remunerated as in other attached ofiBces of the Govern^ 
ment of India and in regard to them, the I. & S. Department and the 
Director General who gave evidence before us have recommended the follow¬ 
ing rates: — 

Industries and Director 

Supplies General 

Department 


■ . Rs. 80—200 Rs. 100—260 

. Rs. 110—360 Xwo 900 Koo 

. Rs. 160—500 200—600 

. Rs. 600—30—660 Rs. 500—600 


Clerks 

Junior Assistants 
Senior Assistants 
Superintendents 


The Director General considered one clerical scale suf&eient for which only 
graduates should be recruited. In regard to j^he ministerial staff and lower 
grade office staff, our general recommendations should apply for making a 
clean cut between the Secretariat and the Executive Office and for allowing 
the staff under the Directors General, the appropriate scales as for offices of 
heads of departments under the Government of India. In regard to the 
subordinate technical staff, such as Computers, Draftsmen, etc., and minis¬ 
terial staff in the office of Directors of Supplies, the scales of pay applicable 
should as far as possible be equated with those for similar categories of 
Central Government staff serving in subordinate departmental, offices. 

4. As regards the Indian Ordnance Services and the Ordnance Factories 
which are only temporarilv under the control of the Industries and Supplies 
Department, we have dealt with them in the section dealing with the 
Defence Department. .We however presume that the Inspection (Civil 

♦Note.—^^M r. Vadilal thinks that the D.D.Q.’s post shotdd ho on Rs. 1,600—1,800. 
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Wing) which was retransferred to the Industries and Supplies Department 
will remain a permanent Civilian Service, under the Director General Indus¬ 
tries and Supplies and have accordingly dealt with it here. The main posts 
in this wing are:— 

. Rs. 2,250—2,760 (old); 

Rb. 1,700 (new) 

. . . . Various scales 

. Rs. 1,600—76—1,960 (old) 
Rs. 1,300 (new) 

. Rs. 1,200—1,600 
. Rs. 950—1,200 (old) 

Rs. 740—950 (new) 

. Rs. 600—760 (old) 

Rs. 350—500 (new) 

./Rs. 160—600 (old) 

. \ Rs. 150—400 (new) 

. Rs. 90—120 
f Various scales ranging 
1 from— 

. Rs. 300—20—400 (old) 

I Rs. 250—350 (new) 
j to Rs. 96—120 (old) 

(_ Rs. 80—100 (new) 

. Rs. 45—76 (old) 

Rs. 40—70 (new) 

OfiBce, ministerial and lower grade stafi are on various scales of pay. We 
recommend that the scales of pay for gazetted officers may be fixed on the 
lines of our recommendations in the previous para, relating to the Directorate 
General, Industries and Supplies.* For ministerial and other lower staS, 
the scales of pay should be on the basis we have recommended for comparable 
staS in subordinate departmental offices.’ For draftsmen and tracers, a suit¬ 
able indication is given in the section dealing with the Central Public Works 
Department. 

5. The State Railways Coal Defartment. —The main categories of 
gazetted posts in this Department are;— 


Director . 

Deputy Director 
Controller 

Assistant Director 
Assistant Controller . 

Inspector of Stores 

Rxaminers of Stores 
and Chemical Asstts. 
Assistant-Ezaminers 


Head Draftsmen and Draftsmen 


Tracers 


Chief Mining Engineer 

Superintendent of Collieries 
Coal Superintendent . 

Assistant Coal Superint«ident— 
Grade I . 


Rs. 2,750—3,000 (old) 
Rs. 2,250 (new). 

Rs. 2,200—2,600 
Rs. 1,500—1,800 (old) 
Rs. 1,200 (new) 


Re. 800—950 


Grade 11 


Rs. 750: 850: 950 
Ra. 550—700 


Golliery Manager 

Asstt. Colliery Manager 


Electrical and Mechanical Engineer, District Mining 
Engtneer 


Rs. 350—600 
Rs. 900—1,250 


Ra. 750: 850: 960 
Rs. 36(1—800 
Rs. 250—600 
fRs. 800—1,150 
’^Ra. 760: 860: 960 


♦Notb. —Mr. Rao considers the Director of Inspection should be on Rs. 1,600—1,800. 
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Aaatt. £leotrioal Engineer ...... Bs. 350—800 (old) 

Bs. 260— 600 (new) 

Asstt. Superintendent of CktUieries and Asstt. Collieries f Various grades ranging 
Manager. < from— 

1 Bs. 360—600 to 1,280— 
I 1,800. 

The subordinate technical posts include— 

Surveyors and Asstt. Surveyors Grades from Bs. 65—120 to Bs. 130— 

200 

Head Surveyor ........ Bs. 210—300 

Overmen . . ' . . . Grades from Bs. 50—100 to 210— 

300 

Fitters, Mechanics and Engine Wright Grades from Bs. 60—100 to Bs. 400 

Power House and Workshop \ Grades from Bs. 30—76 and Bs. 160 

From Firemen to Foremen j —430 

The Chief Mining Engineer has suggested that the pay scales of higer posts 
should be increased to bring them in line with the emoluments of corres¬ 
ponding officers in neighbouring private mines. A representative of the 
State Railway Coal Workers’ Union gave evidence before us. He pleaded 
that notwithstanding the appointment of the Coal Mines Wages Commission, 
the Pay Commission should deal with conditions of service of Colliery Labour 
in State Railway Collieries, as the Railways are the biggest single employer 
of such labour. His main complaint was against the system of employing 
contractors’ labour and he stressed the fact that due to malpractices such 
labour failed to get an adequate living wage. He asked for departmental 
working of mines with a minimum of Rs. 50 per mensem and additional 
piece-work payment of Rs. 1-8-0 per tub of coal. In view of the whole field 
of Colliery labour being under investigation by a special committee, we 
refrain from dealing with the same subject. We recommend that existing 
posts of officers be brought into level with the other Class I or Class II posts 
in the Railways and the scales of pay for ministerial and subordinate staff 
be fixed on a par with those of similar staff in the Railway Workshop. 

6. The Office of the Coal Commissioner is under the control of the 
Industries and Supplies Department. Set up during the war, when a crisis 
regarding coal production threatened the country the main functions of the 
Branch were to apply the Colliery Control Order, administer the Coal 
Production Fund, concert measures for the enhanced production and proper 
distribution of coal, grading of coal and to arrange for colliery labour and 
supply of machinery, etc. The main posts in the organisation are;— 

Coal Commissioner . . . . . . . Rs. 3,760 

Deputy Commissioner. . . . . , , Ad hoc scales or Rs. 1,060 

Chief Conabustion Engineer . . - . . . Bs. 1,600 

Combustion Engineer . . . . . Bs. 700 • 

Asstt. Combustion Engineer . -. . . , ' . Rs. 600—700 

Asstt. Commissioner ....... Various scales from 

Bs. 800 to Bs. 660 
—1,300 

Regional Controller ....... Rs. 1,600—1,800 

Asstt. Regional Controller . . . . . . Rs. 350—600 

Fuel Inspectors—From ...... Rs. 260—300 to 300— 

600 

Technical Assistants . . , . . . . . Rs. 200—250 

Coal Inspectors, Loading Inspectors . . . . Rs. 120—200 

Sampling Supervisors ...... Rs. 360—460 
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Wfe consider that the gazetted posts should be brought into line with our 
recommendations for comparable posts in the Eailway Colliery Service, 
having due regard to the ceiling limits on salaries which we have suggested. 
For subordinate ministerial staff, the scales suggested by us for subordinate 
departmental offices would be appropriate. 

7. In the Oj^iCe of the Iron & Steel Controller, the post of Controller is 
on nominal pay and the pay of Deputy Controllers, Directors and Price 
and Accounts Ofifieers has been fixed on ad hoc rates. Most of the posts 
of Deputy Assistant Controllers, Assistant Accounts Officers, etc., are on 
scales ranging from Es. 350—450 to 450—750 while Assistant Controllers 
are on Bs. 750—^1,275. In as much as the organisation is temporary, we 
make no recommendations beyond suggesting that when making new 
appointments, the pay scales should not exceed the pay we have recom¬ 
mended for comparable posts in other Directorates of the Industries and 
Supplies Department. 

8. The Patent Office. —The main categories of posts are: — 

Controller of Patents and Designs .... Rs. 1,000—1,500 


Rs. 1,200 

Deputy Controllers ....... Rs. 900—1,100 

Examiners ........ Rs. ilOO—800 

Rs. 250—750 

Assistant Examiners ....... Rs. 150—400 

We recommend that the Controller and the Deputy Controller may be 
placed on the scale of Es. 1,000—50—1,400 and Es. 600—1,000 respectively. 
For the Class II posts of Examiners, the Class II scale of Es. 275—710 
which we have recommended for Examiners of Trade Marks would be 
appropriate. Assistant Examiners may be on the scale of Technical 
Assistants viz.: —Rs. 160—330 with a few selection posts on Es. 250—500. 
The ministerial and lower staff may be on the same scales as suggested 
by us for similar departmental offices. 

9. Textile Commissioner. —This organisation, set up during the v.'ar 
period, administers the Cotton Cloth and Yam Control order and other 
matters relating to the cotton textile industry. The main posts in this 
office which has its headquarters at Bombay are:—^ 


Textile Commissioner 
Joint Textile Conur issionor. 
Directors . . . 

Deputy Directors Class I 
Assistant Directors, Class II 
Technical Assistants— 

Grade I 
Grade II . 


. Es. 2,600—2Q0—3,000 
. R.S. 1,500—76—1,960 
. Rs. 1,260—1,800 
. Bs. 750^1,275 
Rs. 460—750 

. Rs. 150—200 
. Rs. 250—350 


Many of these posts had at first scales fixed on ad hoc considerations but 
they all are now on a par with posts in the Supply Directorates. Our 
recommendations in the case of the staff of the Directorate General 
Industries & Supplies would be appropriate for this office as 
well, the Textile Commissioner being equated with the Deputy Director 
General. The subordinate and lower staff may be on the scales suggested 
by us for subordinate departmental offices. 
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10. The Oovernment Test House, Calcutta .—The main posts in the 
ofiice are those of:— 

Class I 

Director ......... Ra. 1,250—1,750 (old) 

Rs. 1,300 {Revised) 

Deputy Director ....... Ra. 950—^50—1,20^1 (old) 

Ra. 740—950 (Revised) 


Class II 

Assistant Director ....... Ra. 500—-750 (old) 

Rs. 350—700 (Revised) 

The subordinate Technical staff include Physical and Chemical Assistants 
—Es. 150—500 (old) and Es. 150—400 (Eevised) and Foreman Es. 150— 
300 (old) and Es. 125—225 (Eevised); Operators Es. 60—100 (old) and 
Es. 55—^5 (Eevised) and Mistries Es. 40—60. The Technical Assistants in 
the Test House, in their evidence before us, demanded that there should be 
a single gazetted service combining Class I and Class II and that they 
should be given a scale of Es. 200—600. They complained that better 
terms were offered in other Institutions such as the C.S.I.E. ^nd the 
Ordnance Factories for persons with similar qualifications and there were 
not enough opportunities for promotion in their cadre. The Director 
General, Industries and Supplies in his evidence before us urged that first 
rate scientists ought to be paid on the same scales as technical officers but 
cautioned against any general application of these scales when woric done 
was not of the higher scientific type. He stated that the work for instance 
done in the Test House was in the nature of routine laboratory tests and 
not in the nature of higher research work. In regard to the superior posts, 
having regard to the scales -suggested for administrative and technical 
seiwices, our recommendation is that the posts of Director and Deputy 
Director should be placed respectively on the Junior Administrative Grade 
(Es. 1,300—1,600) and senior scale of Class I (Es. 6(X)—1,150). Assistant 
Directors may be on the Class II scale (Es. 400—800). For technical 
Assistants, as in the case of Scientific Laboratories, the scale of Es. 160— 
330 with a higher grade of Es. 250—500 should be adequate. Ministerial 
and lower grade staff may be on the same scales as for subordinate depart¬ 
mental offices. We have no information as to the nature of the duties of 
Foremen, Operators and Mistries in the Test House, or as to their quali¬ 
fications. It would probably be right to fit the foremen into the appro¬ 
priate scale we have proposed for foremen in the P, & T. Workshop. 
Operators may be on the scale of Es. 75—105 and Mistries on Es. 40>—-75. 

11. Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. —Although the 
Council is a semi-independeut organisation subject merely to Government 
control and supervision through Government representatives on the gov¬ 
erning body, it has at present hardly any resources outside Government 
grants-in-aid and it therefore seems appropriate to deal with it here. Under 
the rules of the Council, it is expected to follow generally the rules and 
regulations applicable to Government servants. A further reason for deal¬ 
ing with the Council in this Eeport is the fact that as a liaison organisation 
for the co-ordination of scientific and industrial research, it has in its 
employment scientists of different grades working in various fields of 
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research; and in representations made before us by stafi of different depart- 
ments of Government, an attempt has invariably been made to compare 
pay and prospects of the employees with those of the employees of the 
Council. In the reply to our questionnaire, the Council has drawn our 
attention to the recommendations of the Scientific Consultative Committee 
which emphasised that the minimum salary of scientists whether in Gov¬ 
ernment or industrial services should not be less than Rs. 200 and the 
minimum salary for senior scientists who are not entrusted with adminis¬ 
trative duties should be round about Es. 1,500. So fsu: as the C.S.I.R. 
is concerned, the governing body of the Council in consultation with the 
I’inance Department has adopted the following scales of pay for the 
various technical posts in the National Laboratories which it is proposed 
to establish in India under the auspices of the Council:— 

Director ......... Rs. 2,000—-100—2,500 

Assistant Director ....... Rs. 600—25—-650 — 

35—1,000—60—1,200 
100—1,500. 

Senior Scientific OfiSeer ...... Rs. 360—26—650 — 30 

700. 

Junior Scientific Ofiicei Rs. 250—28—400—450 

—450—500. 

12. In as much as the conditions of service of staff of the Council of 
Industrial Research are not specifically within the terms of our reference,, 
we do not propose to suggest salary scales for employees of the Council. 
The recommendations which we have made for the different classes of the 
civil service have been calculated to afford a measure of improvement for 
the lower paid posts to which we have given high priority, as well as -to keep 
down the highest ranges of the Class I Ser\nces, with a view to conforming 
with what we consider to be appropriate ceilings for salaries in India.. 
Having regard to these considerations, we recommend for the Head of the 
very largest research institutions, the scale of pay for fhe head of a Depart¬ 
ment, viz.: —Rs. 1,800—2,000. For the head of less important research 
institutions the pay may be Rs. 1,600—1,800 or Rs. 1,300—1,600 according 
to the nature of the responsibilities. Posts of Deputy Directors, Assistant 
Directors, Senior Scientific Officers, and Scientific Officers should be fitted 
into the Senior or Junior 'Scale of Class I or in the Class II scale recom¬ 
mended by us. The main departure which we are prepared to recommend 
to Government is that in the case of scientists, the intial pay of a particular 
incumbent may be fixed at a higher point in the scale with due reference 
to his age, qualifications, experience and attainments. 

N.—WORKS, MINES AND POWER DEPARTMENT 

The Department deals with the following subjects:— 

(i) Civil engineering, i.e. general policy and control of standards 

in regard to all branches of engineering,’ mcluding control 
of the Central Public Works Department, execution of 
Central Works Projects and research and training in rela¬ 
tion to civil engineering; 

(ii) the Estate Office, dealing with accommodation provided by 

the Central Government: 

(iii) Mines and minerals, including the Geological Survey and the 

Indian School of Mines: 
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(iv) Irrigation and Waterways, including control of the Central 

Waterways, Irrigation and Navigation Commission; 

(v) Electricity, including control of the Central Technical Power 

Board; 

(vi) Administration of the Acts relating to eicplosive substances,. 

petroleum, boilers, etc.; 

(vii) Stationery and Printing, 

2. We have no special comments to make as regards the Secretariat 
officers and establislunents who will be governed by our general recom¬ 
mendations in this behalf. 

3. Geological Survey .—The Geological Survey is one of the oldest of 
the Government of India departments and like all research services under 
the Central Government, the service sustained a serious. curtailment of: 
its activities during the posfrl931 retrenchment campaign. During the 
war, a limited amount of expansion took place in the activities of the 
Department, as a result of the necessity for developing and utilising the- 
mineral resources of the country, such as sulphur, zinc and certain semi¬ 
precious stones like Beryl. As a prelude to the planning and develop¬ 
ment of Indian industries, the first step was taken in expanding the 
staff of the Geological Survey so as to enlarge the activities of the De¬ 
partment in the exploration for industrial uses of the vast mineral wealth: 
of the country both met-allic and non-metallic. 

4. The main categories of posts in the Survey are;— 

Rs. 

Oltua I — 

Director . . . . . . . . . . 3,000 (old) 

1,800 (Rev.) 

Superiateoding Geologist ....... l,6f>0—2,000 (old). 

1,300 (Rev.) 

Geologist. ......... 400—1|200 (old) 

360—950 (Rev.) 

Chemist .......... 350—700 

GMphyoist ......... 1,000—1,500 

■Mining Engineer and Fetrologist ..... 1,200 

Deputy Mining Engineer . . ... . 600—1,200 

OUua 

Assistant Geologist ........ 260—650 (old) 

200—500 (Rev.) 

Assistant Chemist ........ 150—400 

Olaaa III — 

Chief Draftsman . . .. 200—250 

Draftsmen and Engravers ...... 120—200 

50—120 

40—90 

Surveyors ......... Pay as in Survey of' 

Kj India. 

5. The Officers of the Geological Survey have insisted that they hav« 
a vital role to play in the planning of important schemes, such as the 
construction of dams and hydraulic engineering mining and mietallurgi- 
cal operations, etc., and the pay of officers and subordinates of the 
Geological Survey should be placed on a proper basis. They have point¬ 
ed out that distinctions between different scientific departments of Gov¬ 
ernment in the matter of pay will not only be invidious and unjustified, 
but will cau,S6 personnel to drift into private service where more attractive- 
salaries may be expected. The ministerial and subordinate staff of the- 
Geological Survey even claimed that they should be treated better tham 
similar staff in other departments in view of the nature of their work. 
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6. The Director, Geological Survey, who gave evidence before us, 
proposed a revision of scales of pay on the following lines:— 


Director 

Superintending Geologists 
Geologists 

Assistant Geologists . 
Chemists 

Assistant Chemists 
Senior Assistants 
Junior Assistants 


Rs. 

3,600 

1,760—100—2,250 

500—50—1,200 

320—25—650 

750—60—1,750 ' 

360—25—650—50—850 

300—20—400 

100—10—180—16—300 


He also proposed increases on a similar scale for the ministerial posts 
such as draftsmen, engravers, photographers, printers, etc. In his oral 
evidence before us, the Director, Geological Survey, while favouring the 
application of uniform scales to all scientific services, did not consider 
that a common scientific civil service embracing a nnmber of depart¬ 
ments would be practicable or desirable, since scientific work in each 
department has to be related to its special activities as bearing on the 
industrial side. The rates of pay proposed by him were in some cases 
even higher than what the officers and staff had asked for in their re¬ 
presentations. The Director agreed that as regards his technical staff, 
their remuneration should be no higher than for the sta>ff of the Survey 
Department but he stated that there was no case for giving his minis¬ 
terial staff higher scale than for staff in other departmental offices of the 
Central Government located in Calcutta or elsewhere. He also explained 
that the scales he had proposed appeared high only because he had in¬ 
cluded the full element of dearness tiilowance to be absorbed in them. 
We recommend that the scales of pay of Officers of the Geological Sur¬ 
vey Class I should be on a level with those of other Class I services. 
There may be advantage in placing some posts of Geologists in the senior 
scale of Class I and others in Junior scale, differentiating them on the 
basis of responsibility. Class H posts may be on the scale of Rs. 275— 
65U. The posts of Superintendirig Geologists and Director should carry 
tht same scales as Deputy Heads of certain Departments (Rs. 1300-- 
1600) and Heads of large departments (Rs. 1800—2000) respectively. 
As regards the posts of Chemists and Assistant Chemists we agree thart 
these should respectively carry the same scales as senior scale of Class 
I (Rs. 600—1150) and Class II (Rs. 275—710). As the Director General 
points out that the Chemist has no prospect of promotion we recommend 
that the maximum of his scale may be extended to Rs. '1300. For the 
ministerial posts, we cannot accept the proposition that their rates of 
pay should be on a par with those in the Central Secretariat or that 
clerical staff in a scientific department should be given special rates of 
remuneration on the grounds that they deal with correspondence relating 
to scientific subjects. The Director, Geological Survey, further stated 
that a certain proportion of his staff in the Mineral Information Statisti¬ 
cal Section did work which was of more than a routine character. If candi¬ 


dates recruited for or assigned to this kind of work possess higher quali¬ 
fications or discharge duties of greater responsibility than the rest of the 
ministerial staff, this circumstance may be taken into account in deter¬ 
mining their scales of pay. What we have recommended elsewhere for 
n.inisterial staff in subordinate departmental offices should apply to the 
ease of the Geological Survey. In regard to technical posts such as 
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Surveyors, draftsmen, engravers, photographers, etc., it would be appro¬ 
priate to adopt rates similar to those given to corresponding staff in the 
Survey of India. 

7. A grievance which the superior staff in particular - stressed was 
about their liability to maintain field establishments for which they 
stoted the allowance granted during the field season was entirely inade¬ 
quate. We consider that this grievance would be obviated if as in the 
Survey of' India, field establishments are recruited departmentally and 
the present system of field allowance is withdrawn. Other points made 
were the need for the restoration of the Calcutta Compensatory Allow¬ 
ance which was withdrawn in 1937 from officers of the Geological Sur¬ 
vey and the revival of special pays for the petrologist and the palaeonto¬ 
logist. We are not convinced of the justification for the latter request 
afi these posts carry the same responsibilities as those of Geologists. We 
recommend the former request for the favourable consideration of Gov¬ 
ernment since they are liable to serve all over India, though the head¬ 
quarters of the department may be in Calcutta. 

8. Office of the Electrical Commissioner and the Central Technical 
Power Board .—The Electrical Commissioner is the head of the executive 
organisa4iion under the Works, Mines and Power Department, dealing 
with all matters concerning electricity. He is also the Chairman of the 
Central Technical Power Board. This Board was set up during the war, 
as an expert advisory and co-ordinating body, to deal with all matters 
concerning electricity and in particular to initiate, co-ordinate and push 
forward schemes of electric power development and utilisation through¬ 
out the country, in consultation with provincial and State Governments 

concerned. The Board depends entirely on the Government for. its 
finances and, though controlled by Government, exercises in establish¬ 
ment matters a degree of autonomy greater than that of ordinary depart¬ 
ments of Government. We understand that in order to secure expert 
staff and to stimulate higher endeavoair amongst persons predominantly 
recruited from a field in which there is keen competition froi% commerce 
and industry, liberal terms have been offered to the personnel recruited 
to the Board’s service. 

9. The main posts in the office of the Electrical Commissioner and 
the Central Technical Board are as follows:— 


Electrical Commissioner emd Chairipaa, Central 
Technical Power Board. 

Rs. 

4,760 

Hydro Electric Member 




4,314 

Utilisation Member . 




3,000—3,600 

Grade ‘ A ’ Project Officer 




2,000—3,000 

Grade‘B’ 



. 

1,000—1,800 

Grade ‘ C ’ (Class II) 




400—900 

Commercial Officer . 




1,600—2,000 

B Grade Technical Officer 

C Grade Technical Officer . 



- 

600—1,200 I . 

)- Class II. 
300—700 J 
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Teohnieal AMistsats— 


Clots III 


Eleotrioal Central 

Commissioner’s Teohnigal 
Office Power Board 

Rs. Rs. 


Grade I. 

Grade II ■ 

Grade HI . . . . 

Draftsmen ....... 

Tracer . . . 

Supervisor ....... 

10. In his reply to our questionnaire, the 
Technical Power Board has stated: 


. 860—300 300—400 

. 225—260 260—360 

. 20'0—226 200—250 

Rs. 

160—260 

100—160 

46—106 

260—400 

Chairman of the Central 


“the present levels of remuneration for Government employees- 
are not unreasonable when compared with most of the good 
employers in India. The rigidity of remuneration levels 
without sufficient regard to ability of the individual and 
with too much regard to the nominal duties and responsi¬ 
bilities of the post which he fills are, however, unsatis¬ 
factory.both scales and levels of remuneration 

could be revised and made sufficiently flexible to take 
much more account of merit and initiative.’’ 

To a veiy great extent, these considerations appear to have prevailed 
when the terms for existing personnel of the Central Technical Power 
Board were recently fixed during the war period. The Technical Assist¬ 
ants of the Central Technical Power Board who are at present on three 
grades have sent us a representation requesting that their designation be 
changed to Assistant Project Qfficer, that their post be made gazetted 
and that they be given a scale of Bs. 300—750 as in the c^e of Extra 
Assistant Directors in the Central Waterways, Irrigation and Navigation 
Commission. The Chairman, however, has informed us thart the Techni¬ 
cal Assistants in the Board are only fresh engineering college graduates 
and that the Board at present is treated merely as a ‘nursery’ from 
which after receiving training and experience gazetted officers may be 
recruited. He has also sounded a warning that every engineering or 
other professionally qualified man in whatever country on passing out 
of college is inclined to overrate his professional value. 

11. We are inclined to agree with the views of the Chairman and we 
consider that notwithstanding engineering graduates being recruited, the 
posts of Technical Assistant in which training for higher work is acquired 
do not justify being allowed a higher scale of pay. For similar posts of 
Technical Assistants in other scientific or techffical departments, we have 
suggested a scale of Bs. 160—330 with a higher grade of Bs. 250—^500. 
In comparison therewith the grade pay at present allowed does not 
appear unreasonable and if uniformity is to attempted it should be 
only in the direction of applying the scales we have proposed. In regard 
to the posts of Members and of Project Officers in Grades,‘A’, ‘B’ and 
‘C’, we note that their pay scales are pitched much higher than the levels 
we have recommended for superior services in general, having due regard 
to the ceiling limit on salaries. It is possible that in the present phase 
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of its development, the Central Technical Power Board requires the scale 
of pay already in vogue for attracting qualified recruits. Presumably, 
such appointments are also made for limited periods. But as and when 
conditions become stabilised, we would suggest that all future recruitment 
to these posts, which must be regularly classified into Class I (Adminis¬ 
trative, senior scale or junior scale) or Class II Services should be made 
on appropriate scales of pay with due regard to our recommendations for 
other technical services like the Civil Engineering. Broadly speaking, the 
pay scales for Members and the Chairman, unless they are fixed on a con¬ 
tract basis so as to secure the services of experts from outside India, could 
appropriately te Rs. 2,500 and 3,000 respectively,* while that of A Grade 
officers may be in the range of Rs. 1 , 300 -— 1 , 800 , (with perhaps a Selection 
Grade of Rs. 1,800 — 2 , 000 ) of B Grade officers Rs. 800 — 1,150 and C 
Grade Rs. 350 — 650 . 

12 . Consulting Engineer—Waterways & Irrigation—Central Waterways, 
Irrigation and Navigation Commission. —The Commission has been charged 
•with the general responsibility for initiating, co-ordinating and pressing 
forward schemes of control, regulation and utilisation of water and water¬ 
ways in consultation with Provincial and State Governments concerned. 
The Chairman of this Commission is also Consulting Engineer for Water¬ 
ways & Irrigation to the Government of India. The Indian Waterways 
Experiment Station, near Poona is also under the Consulting Engineer. 
In their reply to our questionnaire, the Central Board of Irrigation have 
stated:— 

“The ideal standards of remuneration and conditions of service of 
all classes of Government servants in every department 
should be such as will bring individuals within reach of the 
conditions in which they can improve their talents and are 
able to develop their minds towards perfection in the trades 
in which they are engaged.” 

As the choice of a profession in determined only by one’s aptitude for a 
particular trade, they have expressed the view that to secure the best 
talent to all technical posts under Government, there should be uniformity 
of the pay scales for all services. Stressing the suggestion that the per¬ 
sonnel of the technical services should be at the helm of the aSairs relating 
to their own department, they have protested against the monopolizing of 
administrative posts by any one service. Two specific suggestions which 
they have made for removing the shortage of men with technical quali¬ 
fications deserve careful consideration: (a) a change in the existing practice 
of fixing initial pay at the minimum of the grade which leads persons 
seeking entry into technical services to enter at the earliest age with only 
the necessary minimum qualifications; and (b) encouragement to officers 
to take study leave for obtaining higher qualifications in the particular 
phase of their trade for which they show special aptitude. The main posts 
in the different branches are;— 

Ra. 

'Consnlting Engineer and Chairman C. W. I. N. C. . . 3,760 

Members C. W. I. N. C.3,000—3,600 

Directors C. W. I. N. C. . . . . . . . 2,000—3,000 

Dy. Directors C. W. I. M, C. . . . . . . 1,000 — 1,860 

Affiistant Directors C. W. I. N. C. . . . . 400 — 900 

Extra Asstt. Directors ....... 300 — 600 ; 200 — 360 

*Notb.— Ml. Rao feels the scales should be Rs. 2,260 and Rs. 2,600 respectively for 
Abe Members and Chairman of the Commission. 
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Project Officers .... 

Director ...... 

Deputy Director .... 

Asatt. Research Officer 

Asstt. Consulting Engineer 

Research Assistants .... 

Overseers ..... 

Draftsmen C. W. I. N. C. . 

Assistant Draftsmen 

Tracer ...... 

Superintendent (General) C. W. I. N. C. 
Superintendent (Technical) 


Rs. 

I.S.E. scale d-speeiat 

pay- 

1,750—2.150 
626—1,376 
170—600 
I. S. E. 

140—400 ; 90—260 
100—150 

260—360 ; 150—260' 
60—75 
40—90 
600—800 
600—800 


The Commission (C.W.I.N,.C.) was set up during the war period and it 
will be observed that its personnel are on scales of pay higher than we 
have generally recommended. Government presumably felt that the 
future development of India will largely depend on the conservation and 
the utilisation of the water resources of the country, the responsibility for 
harnessing which eventually lies with this Commission. In the initial 
stages we understand that the present high rates were necessary as there 
was a shortage of trained personnel and the scales have been fixed based 
on the existing scales of I.S.E. in order to attract for the high technical 
posts the best qualified personnel from the Provincial Services. It is not 
clear to us to what extent the C.W.I.N.C. and the C.T.P.B. wiU con¬ 
tinue as separate organisations or might be amalgamated. In either 
event, we consider that generally speaking the pay scales for the personnel 
of the C.W.I.N.C., unless the scales are fixed on a contract basis so as 
to secure the services of certain experts, should be modelled on the 
scales of pay of other Engineering Services when conditions stabihse. For 
the Chairman and Members, the scales would appropriately be Es. 3,000 
and 2,500*, Directors, whc«e maximum is at present equivalent to that 
of Chief Engineers, may be on a scale of Bs. 1,300—1,800 with a selec¬ 
tion grade of Es. 1,800—2,000. Deputy Directors might then be on 
Es. 800—1,150 and Assistant Directors including Extra Assistant Directors 
who are holding Class I posts on Es. 350—850 in the senior and junior 
scales of Class I. Posts of Extra Assistant Directors and EesearoE Assist¬ 
ants may be on scales of Es. 27.5—.590 (Class TI) and Es. 160—330 with 
a selection grade for the latter of Es. 250—500. For Upper Subordinate 
Technical posts like Overseers, Draftsmen, etc. the scales we have recom¬ 
mended for similar staff in the C.P.W.D. and the Eailway Department 
would be appropriate. 

13. The Department of Mines and the Indian School of Minefi, 
Dhanbad .—There are two organisations under the Works, Mines and 
Power Department connected with raining, the Indian School of Mining, 
and the Mines Inspectorate. The Islington Commission commented on 
the lack of personnel with proper technical qualifications for the work 
of inspecting mines in India and pointed to the need for establishing a 
training institution in the coal fields for imparting such an education to 
the people of this country. The Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad, was 
started to fill this deficiency in the country’s educational system. The 


♦Note.— Mr. Rao suggests scales of Rs. 2,600 and Rs. 2,250 for the Chairman and 
Kembers of the Board. 
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main categories of posts in the School of Mines besides the usual minis¬ 
terial and lower grades are:— 

Hs. 


Class I— 

Principal . . . . . . . . 1,260—1,760 


Profeaaors 


1,300 

1,000—1,600 


760—1,260 


Class II - 

Lecturers Grade 1 


Foremen Instructor 


Lecturers Grade T1 
Class III— 


600—960 

600—750 

260—600 

300—500 


250—400 

150—400 


150-300 


Demonstrators ........ 75—175 

Draftsmen ......... 60—90 

Class IV— 

Fitters, Mechanics, etc. ....... Scale ranging from 

Bs. 30—35 to B». 46 
—60. 

With the growing demand for men with mining experience, we understand 
that the revised scales of pay allowed for recruits since 1931 have failed 
to secure and retain qualified personnel on the staff of the Institute. In 
regard to the instructional staff, we recommend that the scales of pay we 
have suggested for other technical institutions like the Delhi Polytechnic 
should be sufficient to attract the proper type of recruits. As in the case of 
the Polytechnic, we would strongly advise against any tendency to over¬ 
rate the teaching staff of a technical institution in comparison with the 
members of a technical civil service actually engaged in professional work. 
For mechanics, the scales of Es. 40—60, Es. 60—75 and Es. 75—105 may 
be found suitable according to the character of the duties performed. Our 
general recommendations for ministerial and lower grade staff for subordi¬ 
nate departmental offices would apply to the office staff of the School as 
well. The draftsmen may be on the same scale as in the Central Public 
Works Department. 


14. Department of Mines .—The main categories of posts -in the Mines 
Department are:— 

Chief Inspector of Mines 


Dy. Chief Inspector . 

Inspector 

Junior Inspectors 

Senior Labour Inspector 
Jimior Labour Inspector 
Surveyor 
Draftsmen 


Rs. 

. 2,000—2,5Q0 (Old) 
1,700 (New) 

. 1,600—1,760 (Old) 
1,260—1,460 (New)r 
. 1,260—1,500 (Old) 
800—1.200 (New) ' 
. 600—950 (Old) 
400—700 (New) 

. 250—400 
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120—160 

40—80 
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The Chief Inspector of Mines has complained that the scales of pay, 
particularly the revised scales, do not compare favourably with those 
offered by private employers and it is essential that their status as 
responsible of&cials of coal fields should be maintained. He has pointed 
out that the Colliery officials also obtain very important perquisites such 
as free bungalows, lights, fuel, servants etc. and argued that a Jumor 
Inspector of Mines carried the same responsibility and is required to have 
at least the same quahfications as a senior Manager in the coal fields 
{Us. 750—50—1,200); while those of a Senior Inspector are equivalent 
to those of an Agent (Its. 1,500—1,700) and those of the Deputy Chief 
Inspector to those of a Chief Mining Engineer (Es. 2,250—3,000). 
Though we recognise the risks to which an Inspector of Mines is subject, 
we cannot on that ground alone accept the argument for parity of remu¬ 
neration wdth comparable appointments under private firms for the pur¬ 
pose of fixing pay scales of the inspectorate. As they are full time 
Government servants, it is only appropriate that their pay scales should 
be related to those of other categories of civil employees whose responsi¬ 
bilities are comparable. On such a basis, we would suggest that the Chief 
Inspector should be on a scale of Es. 1,600—1,800 as in the case of some 
heads of departments. The Deputy Chief Inspector may be on the scale 
of Es. 1,300—1,600. Lower posts of Inspector and Junior Inspector of 
Mines should be equated with Class I—Senior and Junior Scale respec¬ 
tively and allowed the corresponding pay scales. As in the case of the 
Government Inspectors of Eailways who perform inspection duties and 
whose rates of pay are similar to those of the engineering services general¬ 
ly, the grant to the mining inspection staff of the general scale applic¬ 
able to the technical services would be appropriate. For Senior Labour 
Inspector, the Class II scale would be adequate, while Junior Labour Ins¬ 
pector may be on a scale of Es. 180—Probn. Es. 200—10—300—15—830 
fClass III). Subordinate technical staff under the Chief Inspector of 
Mines, such as surveyors, draftsmen, etc. as well as the ministerial and 
lower grade staff may be dealt with on the lines of our recommendations 
for the Gentral Public Works Department Offices. 

15. Inspectorate of Explosives—The chief posts in this Department 


are:— 

Class I — 

Chief Inspector . 


Dy. Chief Inspector 


Rs, 

. 1,460—2,000 (Old) 
1,300 (Rev.) 

. 800—1,000 


Class II— 
Inspector 


300—800 (Old) 
300—500 (Rev.) 

200—400 


Asstt. Inspector 

We recommend that the post of Chief Inspector may be on the junior 
administrative grade of Es. 1,300—1,600 while that of Deputy Cmef 
Inspector, may be on Es. 800—1,150, in the senior scale of Class I. For 
Inspector the Class TI scale of Es. 350—800 would be .adequate while 
Assistant Inspectors may be on Es. 250—10—300—20—-500. Li the case of 
office staff, including the categories now designated ‘inferior’, our general 
recommendations for subordinate departmental offices would apply. 

16. Central Public Works Department .—The Public Works Department 
of the Government of India included till 1905 the Eailway Department which 
then separated to form a branch under the control of the Eailway Board. 
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As the Islington Commission observed, the process of separation had not 
resulted in destroying the close resemblance between the Pubhc Works and 
the Railway Engineering in matters of recrnitment, classification, conditions 
of service and salary etc. As Public Works became gradually a provincial 
subject, the control of the Indian Service of Engineers also passed to the 
provinces. Recruitment was initially 50 per cent, in England and the rest 
in India, a small quota being reserved for persons of Indian domicile qualify¬ 
ing in the U. K. Recruitment to the I. S. E. staff was affected in two stages 
in which engineering (except irrigation) became a provincial subject and 
later, on the inception of complete provincial autonomy in 1935, European 
recruitment ceased in 1931 and from 1936 no fresh recruitment has been 
made to the service. The recruitment to the I. R. S. E. which was initially 
controlled by the Secretary of State ceased by 1931 since which date it has 
become actually a Central Service. The requirements of the Central Govern¬ 
ment in centrally administered areas were met by borrowing ofidcers from 
provinces, but with the growth of the Central works programme, it was 
decided to form a Central Engineering Service in 1934. The service still 
contains a core of old entrants from T. S. E. 


17. The following are the important categories of posts on the cadre of 
the Central Public Works Department; — 


Class I — Rs. 

Chief Engineer ........ 2,760—3,000 

2,000 (Revised) 

Superintending Engineer (Including Eleotrioal) . 1,750—2,150 

1,400 (Revised) 

Executive Engineer (Including Electrical) . . . 625—1,376 

760: 860: 960 (Rev.) 

Chief Architect and Senior Arohiteots .... 1,400 (Revised) 

Town Planner ........ 2,000 

Junior Arohiteots ........ 760; 860: 060 

Administrative OiAoer ....... 1,600-1-1,700 


900—1,200 (Revised) 

Asstt, Executive Engineer (Including Electrical) . 260—276 (Prob.)—360 

—600 (Rev.), 


Class II— 

Asstt. Architects . . . . . 

Quantity Surveyor . . . . 

Asstt. Quantity Surveyor 

Superintendent, Horticultural Operations 


260—460 

260—760 

260—460 

260—600 (Revised) 
600—800+ 200 8. P. 


Asstt. Administrative Officer .... 

’ Financial Assistants ..... 
Temporary Engineers .....' 
Assistant Engineers ..... 

Works Assistants . . . 

Class III— 

Subordinates (Civil, Electrical and Horticultural) 


600—676+ 136 8. P. 
(Revised) 

400—600+60 S. P. 

300—650 

260—360 

225—12f—360—16— 
600 
200—500 


Various scales Rs. 120 
—270; 200—400 ; 
120—200 ; 80—266 
70—200. 
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Electrical Supervisor —} 
Grade I 


PART m 


. 300—«00 


/ 200—400 (Revised^ 

Grade U. 160—300 

Labour Verifier.160—220 


200—460 (Revised) 

Head Draftsmen ........ 95—200 

Draftsmen and Computers ...... 76—150 

Storekeepers. ........ 95—120 

75—115 

40—75 


The ministerial staff of the central office i.e., office of the Chief Engineer 
were, as a temporary measure during the war period, brought on to the 
Attached Office scales of pay. For the ministerial staff of the Circle and 
Divisional offices various scales of pay have been in force. 

18. Representations which we have received complain against the low 
rates of pay in the Central Engineering services for posts on the revised 
scales of pay. Some of the officers of the Engineering Services insisted that 
there was no justification for treating them worse than men holding com¬ 
parable posts in the administrative services. But it is not easy to say what 
exactly are the administrative posts which are comparable to those held 
by officers of the Engineering Department. The Civil Engineers’ Associa¬ 
tion in giving evidence before us have stressed that engineers as technical 
staS should be paid at least the same as members of the civil services, 
though a small section was inclined to ask for higher rates of pay for the 
Engineering Services. As we have dealt elsewhere with the general ques¬ 
tion of differentiating technical services from non-technical services, for 
purpbses of pay, it is not necessary here to do more than refer to this 
claim. 

A comparison was made between the pay scales applicable to subordinate 
officers in the Central Public Works Department and those prevailing in the 
Railways and in the Punjab and it was stated that the C. P. W. D. scales 
are less favourable. A further suggestion was made that there should be 
something like unification of scales of pay for all Engineering Services, 
namely, those in the P.W.D., those in the Railways and those in the 
Telegraphs. We have kept these considerations in mind and in making onr 
recommendations endeavoured as f.ar as possible, to give effect to the princiyde 
of equal pay for equal work. 

Another general question raised was that there should be reasonable 
opportunity for officers in technical services, like the Engineering Depart¬ 
ment, to rise to leading administrative posts in the department, particularly 
the Secretariat. Sir A. Dean who -ippeared before us as a representative of 
the Institute of Engineers (India) maintained that there was no justification 
for the view that the officers of the Civil Service alone have had a training 
which could make them fit to hold such administrative posts. He pointed 
out that in the earlier year.s of service, members of the Civil Service are 
engaged in revenue arid magisterial work, wdiile members of the Engineering 
Service are engaged in their departmental work and that in the one case as 
in the other administrative experience wall only come as a result of the 
opportunities given to them in the later years of service. It has sometimes 
been the practice in some provinces to give opportunities to Engineering 
officers to act as Secretaries in the P. W. D. side of the Provincial Secre¬ 
tariat and he insisted that this practice might well be continued. We can 
only mention this claim and leave it to the Government to deal with it as a 
question of policy. 
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Like other senior ofiBcers, Sir A. Dean as well as the representatives of 
the higher branches of the Engineering Service who appeared before us were 
opposed to the proposal to amalgamate Class I and Class 11 Services. But 
they agreed that as there was not much difference in the minimum qualifica¬ 
tions of the entrants for the two Services, it was unnecessary to maintain 
anything like a considerable difference in the starting pay of the two 
Services. 

19. The Subordinate Engineering staff, particularly the Upper Subordi¬ 
nates, complained that they had no opportunity for permanent promotions 
and were allowed only to draw a small charge allowance (of Es. 50) when 
holding. Subdivisional posts. We understand that a Class II Service 
has been sanctioned which will be filled mainly by promotion from the ranks, 
though a percentage of posts is open to direct recruits and this will, to a 
certain extent, redress this grievance. But, it appears that amongst the 
subordinate engineering cadre, there are some who hold degrees in Engineer¬ 
ing, while others have only obtained diplomas from an Engineering College 
after matriculating. The latter complained that in the matter of promotion 
to Class II Service, the tendency was to give preference to those with 
University degrees. We can only assume that the best men are selected 
and we cannot fetter’the discretion of the authorities in whom the power of 
recruitment or promotion is vested. It may be true that as the number of 
seats available in the Engineering Colleges is limited, some are obliged to 
content themselves with taking diploma couraes. But, it seems to us too 
much to ask for a special reservation of vacancies in Class I or Class II for 
non-graduate Upper Subordinates. The proper solution will perhaps be 
to improve the facilities for collegiate education in Engineering. 

The representatives of the Engineering subordinates next drew our atten¬ 
tion to their liability to all-India transfers wherever important works of the 
Central Public Works Department may be going on and they claimed an 
allowance of 20 per cent, of the salary on this ground. Such a liability is 
not peculiar to this department. We cannot accept a claim for enhanced 
salary merely on the ground of a contingent liability. Special case of hard¬ 
ships, if any, must be dealt with as and when they arise. 

A complaint was made Jiy the P. W. D. employees that the amount 
sanctioned to them by way of motor cycle allowance was utterly inadequate. 
We are not in a position to express any opinion on this point; we can only 
suggest that the matter be looked into by the proper authorities. 

20. As in many other departments, the complaint was made that a large 
number of people were kept in temporary service for long periods and that 

if they were discharged while in such temporary service they did not get , 
even adequate gratuity. The Chief Engineer recognised this hardship in the 
department, but he told us jthat the present large number of temporary 
posts was the aftermath of the very heavy building programme of the war 
years and assured us that the grievance would be substantial!v remedied as 
a result of the sanction which Jiad recently been received for making a 
number of Divisions permanent. He, however, reminded us that in view 
of the nature of the work of his department, a certain proportion of the staff 
had to remain on a temporary footing; but he added that very few deserving 
men were in fact, discharged and he also pointed out that on confirmation 
temporary service counted for pension. He made a further suggestion that 
perhaps it might be right to pay temporary persons an extra percentage of 
pay to compensate them for lack of security of tenure and other privileges 
of permanent service. But we do not think this ordinarily happens or can 
even be made a rule. What we have said elsewhere as to the desirability of 
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contiruiing persons in temporary service as early as practicable and of giving 
them some of the benefits of permanent service even while the toiiuie is 
only temporary seem to us all that can be done to meet this complaint. 
The claims made by members of this Department for conveyance allowance, 
accommodation and compensatory allowance will be governed by our general 
observations on these matters. 

The Draughtsmen and Estimators made complaints similar to those of 
the Upper Subordinates, particularly as to the preference given to graduates 
in Engmcering, and as to the disparity between their scales of pay and the 
pay for similar officers in the Punjab Provincial Service. These are coyered 
by the observations W'e have already made. 

21. The ministerial staff of the Central Public Works Department 
complained of the difference in the scales of pay between the ministerial 
staff in the main office of the Chief Engineer and the ministerial staff in the 
divisional offices. The Chief Engineer admitted that there was no justifica¬ 
tion for this differentiation and that he did not like it. We have kept this 
matter in mind in dealing wnth the scales of pay. We are, however, not 
able to see our way to accept the suggestion of the ministerial staff as to 
transfers of such staff from one office to another or from one section to 
anfither or from the divisional office to the Central office. These are matters 
of departmental convenience and they must be left to the discretion of the 
Department. It seems to us that in some instances such transfers may 
not even be practicable. As far as we can gather, the object of this sugges¬ 
tion seems to be to obtain for all mitii.sterial staff in Circle or Divisional 
offices the scales of pay of Attached Offii'cs which were temporarily extended 
during the war period to the office of the Chief Engineer. In accordance 
witli our general recommendations, it is in our view desirable to differentiate 
between Secretariat and Executive offices. We would accordingly allow for 
staff in the Chief Engineer’s office, the scales of pay prescribed for staff in 
the offices of heads of departments working directly under the Government 
of India and for staff of Circle and Divisional offices, we would apply the 
scales recommended for subordinate departmental offices. 

22. The claims of the workers of the Public Works Department 
seem to have been recent'y dealt with by special orders of Government 
both in respect of their scales of pay and certain other matters. We 
understand that among the demands made by the work-charged staff of 
the Central Public Works Department were: — 

(i) that all work-charged staff should be made permanent; 

(ii) that rent free quarters, house-rent allowance, conveyance allow¬ 
ance, dearness allowance, leave and holidays should, be granted to work- 
charged establishments on the same lines as for permanent staff; 

(iii) that the emoluments of all classes of work-charged posts should 

bt fixed at a minimum of Rs. 65 p.m. 

It is understood that the administrative department has already pass¬ 
ed orders to the effect that as mahy employees as Government con¬ 
sider essential for the efficient maintenance of permanent works will 
be made permanent and will be given conditions of service suitable for 
workmen in continuous employ. Those with more than 10 years’ service 
will benefit immediately and the cases of those with less service would 
come under review. Pending our recommendations we understand that 
Government have extended to members of work-charged establish¬ 
ments who are ejther permanent or semi-permanent and are not merely 
casual or tomporarv workers the compensatory allowances and holiday 
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and leave concessions admissible to workers in permanent service. 
We understand that the hours of work have also been fixed by an award 
of the Labour Commissioner and the workers seem to be content with 
it, though their representative complained that the terms of the award 
were sometimes evaded by subordinate officers of the department, taking 
advantage of the special provision made therein in respect of emergency. 
We trust that such irregularities if any, will be looked into. They also 
expressed themselves satisfied with the provision in the award as to 
retirement benefits, recommending the grant of provident fund benefits 
as in the case of Eailways. As regards other concessions asked for on 
their behalf, we think it right to say that they must, on the whole, be 
governed.by the analogy of workers in private industry and other allied 
occupations. It was claimed on their behalf that even unskilled labour, 
e.g. sweepers, bhisties, mali boys, should be paid a minimum salary 
of Rs. fiO per mensem besides a dearness allowance of Rs. ,45 per men¬ 
sem. When the claims of the Workers’ Union were mentioned to the 
Chief Engineer and' he was asked his view about them, he felt that they 
were excessive and added that, in his opinion,, Rs. 40 per mensem be¬ 
sides dearness allo^^■auce would be a fair minimum. Workers’ repre¬ 
sentatives put before us a graphic account of the hardships and sufferings 
which people of this kind have been undergoing during these bad times. 
W'e appreciate their difficulties; but our recommendations have to be 
made in the light of what we propose for numerous other classes of em- 
ployee.s in the lower grades of the public service. In regard to workmen 
we realise that there should be greater conformity with market rates:* 
we cannot, therefore, suggest a permanent upward revision in the basic 
scales much above the prevailing level of wages. Allowing for the 
security and permanency of Government employment and the advan¬ 
tages in the matter of dearness allowance, other compensatory allowances 
Sind leave and pensionary benefits to which Government employees be¬ 
come eligible, we consider that the wage rate for these categories should 
be built up on the basis of differentials appropriately applied to a mini¬ 
mum wage. The prevailing rates of pay for many of the daily rated 
categories are based on the Schedule of Rates which are revised from 
time to time to keep on a level with market variations. It seems to us 
reasonable to fix the basic scales of pay for those categories, having regard 
to the nature of the duties and the skill required, into one or the other 
of the following grades:— 


(a) Unskilled ....... 

(5) Semi-skilled (including semi-skilled supervisory) 

(o)^ Skilled ....... 

(i) Highly skilled and skilled supervisory . 


Rs. 

30—36 

36—60 

40—00 

60—76 

76—105 

120—160 

160—180 


23. Some reference was made ■to abuses in the system of muster roll 
payments to the workers. We have no doubt that if this is brought to 
the notice of the authorities, it vrill be looked into. Other grievances 
ventilated before us are all of a kind which could be properly redressed 
by the Labour Welfare Officer. 

As regards labour employed by contractors, the Chief Engineer stated 
that the recent practice has been to insert a fair wages clause in P. W. D. 
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contracts, and we are told that appropriate machinery is also being set 
on foot to see that this clause is being duly observed. 

24. In partial modification of his recommendations in his written 
replies the Chief Engineer who replied to our questienaire and gave 
evidence before us suggested the following rates as appropriate for the 
main categories of staff in the P.W.D. 


Category 

Present pay 

Pay proposed 
Chief Engineer 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Subordinates ...... 

70—200 

1.50—10—300 

Assistant Engineers (Class II Service) . 

223—500 

300—700 

Asstb. E.'cocutive Engineers (Class I Service) 

250—500 

350—900 

Executive Engineers .... 

750—950 

600—1,200 

Superintending Engineer .... 

1,400 

1,450—1,760 

Chief Engineer . * . 

2,000 

2,000—2,500 

Miniattrial Staffs 



Peons . . . . 


40 

Clerks ....... 

40—90 

100—200 

Assistants ...... 

100—200 

140—400 

200—500 

200—500 

Superintendents . . . . . 

400—500 

600—600 


Consistently with the ceiling limit which we have recommended for 
top salaries, we consider the scale of Es. 1,800—2,000 and Es. 1,300—1,600 
would be appropriate for the Chief Engineer and the Superintending 
Engineer respectively. To the Executive Engineers and Assistant Exe¬ 
cutive Engineers the senior scale (Es. 600-1150) and junior scale (lis. 
350—850) should respectively apply. We recommend that the Class II 
service of Assistant Engineers should continue' and, provided persons 
with good qualifications and experience are recruited, we see no objection 
to the pay scale running the full length of the present Class II scale i.e. 
Es. 275-800. The pay of officers of similar grades on the Electrical side 
may be similar. In regard to the post of Administirative officer, if it is 
a technical jxjst, it should be equated with the corresponding grade for 
an engineering officer. Otherwise, we do not see any justification for 
varying our general recommendation that a scale of Es. 650-30-800 should 
be as appropriate as for deparfanental officers. In regard to architects, 
their present scales seem to bear some relations to that of corresponding 
grades in the Engineering Service. We recommend that in applying the 
scales proposed by us the same parity mav be observed. 

Engineering subordinates are at present on various scales of pay which 
compare unfairly with the scales allowed on railways for subordinate 
giades. Making due allowance for the difference in duties and conditions 
of working, we consider upper subordinates, if they are engineering diploma 
holders should be on a scale of Es. 100-8-140-10-300. In regard to 
technically qualified subordinate staff, like draftsmen, estimators, assistant 
draftsmen, tracers, etc, who have undergone practical engineering train¬ 
ing in addition to possessing the minimum qualification of routine clerks 
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i.e., matriculation, the scales of pay should be more liberal than for 
clerical staff. The following scales may accordingly be allowed for 
different grades, according to responsibilities: — 


Ra. 60^4—120—E.B.—6—160. 

Rs. lOO—a—126—6—166—E.B.—6—186. 

Ra. 160—7—186—E.B.—8—226. 

There may be a selection grade, if necessary, on Es. 200-.10-30Q for 
draftsmen who have undergone a training course in Engineering schools 
similar to that for subordinates. Categories like store-keepers, where no 
special qualifications are required and responsibilities are not heavy, may 
be assimilated to the ordinary clerical grades. In regard to ministerial 
staff in general, we would emphasise the suggestion that the of&oe of the 
Chief Engineer, C. P. W. D. should cease to be an Attached Ofi&ce. We 
see no reason for treating this of&ce differently from other offices of heads 
of departments at headquarters.- 

,25. We have received complain.^ from a'class of temporary engineers 
in the, C. P. W. D. who represented that although they possess the 
requisite qualifications for appointment to the Central Engineering Ser¬ 
vices Class I or Class II, they have been kept on an extremely short 
time scale viz., Es. 250—350 without any further prospect of promotion. We 
■can only bTing this complaint to the notice of Government, as we do not 
know the circumstances in which these officers were not brought on the 
regular scales for Assistant Engineers. 

26. It has been represented by the iS.uperintendent, Horticultural 
Operations, that the top posts in his ofi&ce suffer at present in contrast 
with corresponding posts in the regular cadre of the Central Public 
Works Department, although the financial, technical and supervisory, 
responsibilities are no less onerous. Thus it has been claimed that the 
post of Superintendent, Horticultural Operations, which is on the ad hoe 
scale (Eevised) of Es. 500—675 -hS. P. 135 compares unfavourably with 
that of an Executive Engineer on the new scales (Es. 750-950) although 
with the steady growth in the size of the horticultural division, the duties 
and responsibilities have become equal to, if not greater than that of 
an Executive Engineer. It has been emphasised that there has been a 
considerable increase in the area under the control of the Horticultural 
Superintendent, the number of staff employed under him, the scale of 
works operations and the extent of the revenue realised. The Superin¬ 
tendent has also stated that the responsibilities of his principal subordinate 
officers like the Assistant Superintendent Horticultural Operations (Es. 
250-500 revised) and Labour Verifier (Es. 200-450 revised) have likewise 
gro-^vn and he has suggested an upgr^ing of these posts to a level not 
lower than the Class II scale. We consider that it would redress, these 
grievances if, subject to qualifications being similar, these isolated or un¬ 
classified posts in this branch of the Central Public Works Department 
are, as recommended in the case of another brahch the Hstate OfiBce, as 
far as possible, brought into line with the scales of pay we have proposed 
generally for comnarable posts in the regular Engineering cadre on the 
Class I or Class II scale. 
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27. The Estate Office .—The Estate Office was at one time a part of 
the office of the Chief Engineer but now functions under the direct control 
of the Labour Department. It contains a number of posts of the same 
category as posts in the regular P. W. D.: — 


Ks. 

Class I — 

Estate Officer ........ 800—1,000 

Class II— 

Assistant Estate Officer ...... 660—800 

260—500 

600—850 

Estate Manager—Bombay and Calcutta .... 260—-500 

Superintendent of Catering ...... 400—-600 


The ministerial posts are on the same scale as in Attached Offices. 
We recommend that subject to minimum quahfications for recuitment 
being similar, the posts of Estate Officer may be placed on the senior 
scale of the Class I Service while those of Assistant Estate Officer and 
Estate Managers may be on the Class II scale on Rs. 275—710. In re¬ 
gard to ministerial staff, as in the case of the Chief Engineer’s establish¬ 
ment, we see no reason for treating them any differently from staff of 
other departmental offices at headquarters. 


28. Office of the ^Controller of Printing dt Stationery .—This organisa¬ 
tion which is under a Controller is responsible for the printing work, of 
the Central Government, the sale of Government publications and the 
supply of Stationery articles including typewriters and duplicating 
machines. There are Government of India Presses at New Delhi, Simla, 
Calcutta and Aligarh; and in Calcutta there are also a Central Stationery 
Office and a Central Forms Stores and in Delhi a Central Publication 
Branch. The main posts in the organisation are as follows:— 


Class I 

Controller of Printing and Stationery 

Deputy Controller (Printing) . 

Class I/— 

Assistant Controller (Printing) . 


1,850—2,250 (Old) 

1,600 (New) 
900—1,200 (Old) 


900 (New) 


Rs. 600—800 (Old). 
Bs. 600—600 (New). 


Inspector of Printing .... Rs. 360—-600 
Inspector of Stationery .... Rs. 260—-460 

The ministerial staff of the office of the Controller are on the same scale 
of pay as in Attached Offices. Besides the usual posts the office has 
among its lower grade staff, posts of t 3 rpe setter Rs. 50-70 (old); Rs. 45-65 
(new) and Gestetner Attendants Rs. 30—^0 (old); Rs. 30—55 (new^. Other 
posts in the organisation are:— 


Classic 


Manager, Government of India Press, 
Calcutta and New Delhi 

Manager, Government of India Press, Simla 


Rs, 1,260—1,600: 1,000—60—1,260. 


Rs. 900 (New). 

Rs. 860—1,260 ; 800-^-40—1,000 (Old) 


Bs. 800 (Rev.). 
Bs. 1,000—1.260 (Old). 


Rs. 900 (Rev.). 

. Rs. 900. 


Deputy Controller of Stationery 
Deputy Controller of Inspection 
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Ckut II .— 

Kanager of Publications . 


TRs. 760—1,000 (Old). 
’ |r 8. 600—800 (Rev.) 


Manager Forms Press, Calcutta and Aligarh 
Asstt. Controller of Stationery . 


(■Rs. 760—1,000 (Old). 


Asstt. Managers (Pressee) 
Asstt. Manager (0. P. Branch) 
Overseers (Non-gasetted). 


[Rs. 600*-700 (New). 
(•Rs. 660—700 (Old). 

Rs. 600—600 (Rev.). 
fRs. 260—660 (Old). 

|rs. 360—600 (Rev.). 
fRs. 300—400 (Old). 

|rs. 300—376 (Rev.). 
fRs. 250—660 (Old). 




Rs. 226—300 (Rev.). 
fRs. 400—600 (Old). 

Stores Examiners (Central Stationery.(----- 

Office).CR®- 300—600 (Rev.). 


Progress Inspectors. .... Rs. 250—480. 

Personnel Officer ..... Rs. 360—-600. 

For the subordinate ministerial, technical and industrial staff there ia a 
considerable variation between one oflSce and another as will be seen from 
the following statement:—> 

Categories of posts Ranges of pay under Old and Revised rates at— 




Calcutta 

New Delhi 

Simla 

Aligarh 

Delhi 

Superintendents 

roid 

400—660 

360—400 

... 

... 

276—360 

(_New 

260—460 

300—360 




Head Assistants—- 







Class I 

. Old 

250—350' 






New 

225—300 





Class II 

. Old 

200—250 

-180—260 

200—300 

126—176 


New 

226—270. 

176—260 

175—250 

125—160 

c.p.'b. IE 

Accountant 

. Old 

260—350 


200—300 

100—140 

260—360 


Now 

225—300 

175—260 

1 i 6—350 

100—125 

225—300 

Assistants . 

. Old 

80—200 

80—140 

120—200 

80—100 

80—200 


New 

80—180 

80—130 

80—160 

76—90 

80—160 


Old 

160—250 






Old 

200—250 




80—200 

Storekeepers 

Old 

300—600 



100—140 






80—160 

New 

150—200 



100—126 


New 

180—225 






New 

260—360 




46—140 

Clerks 

. Old 

46—140 

60—105 

36—90 

60—80 

New 

45—105 

40—05 

40—106 

36—76 

40—96 

Junior Clerks 


30—40 




30—40 

Chemical Asstts. 


150—300 


... 


80^160 

Stenographers 


80—160 




Labour Supervisor 


40—60 



70^100 


Old 

Old 

200—260 

80—200 

80^130 





. 



76—90 




Oftshior • 

New 

180—225 






New 

80—180 
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Categories of posts 


Ranges of pay under Old and Revised rates at 


Csdcutta New Delhi Simla Aligarh Delhi 


Industrial Staff. 


Head Readers 

and 





Readers. 

Old 

350—400 

300—360 

325—400 

90—110 


New 

280—300 

225—275 

250—300 

80—95 


Old 

300—350 

200—250 

245—325 

66—86 


Now 

230—250 

100—200 

120—220 

60—76 


Old 

200—250 

160—200 

180—220 



New 

100—200 

100—200 

120—220 



Old 

160—200 

110—160 

125—165 



New 

100—220 

100—200 

120—220 



Old 

60—100 

60—100 

70—110 



New 

55—86 

55—85 

60—100 


■Copy Holders 

Old 

40—60 

40—60 

40—60 

30—40 


New 


35—45 

35—55 

28—38 

Section Holders . 

Old 

125-175 

100—150 

125-175 



New 

100—150 

85—125 

100-150 


Assistant Section Holders 

Old 

70—08 

40—70 

55—85 



New 

60—84 


60—76 


Mono Keyboard Opera¬ 






tors and Lino Opera¬ 






tors .... 

Old 

80—125 

80—126 

80—100 



New 

70—105 

70—105 

70—105 


Honocasters 

Old 

30—35 

30—35 

35—60 



New 

... 

28—33 

30—46 


Machine Jemadars 

Old 

70—98 

40—50 

80—100 

40—60 


New 

60—84 


70—85 

36—46 

■Compositors (Salaried) . 

Old 

30—65 

30—66 

Grades 

Grades 





ranging 

ranging 



# 

from 

from 





50—90 

26—46 

Binders 

Piece Workers 

Grades 

Grades 

Grades 




ranging 

ranging 

ranging 




from 

from 

from 




25-50 

30—46 

16—36 




and 

(new) 

(new) 




25—45 



3Iechanics . 

Scales 

ranging 

80—100 

126—160 

60—76 (Old) 


from 30—40 

70—85 

100—126 

46—60 (New) 


and 40—55 

45—50 






35—40 






32—37 



.Head Mechanics . 

Old 

200—250 


160—200 

76—126 


New 

140—175 

125—170 

126—170 

65—106 

Labourers . 


18—19 

14—16 

17 

15 

.Warehousemen •. 


20—30 

18—24 

18—26 



29. The Controller of Printing who replied to our questionnaire and 
;gave oral evidence before us stated that for the five presses and the Sta¬ 
tionery Office under his control there is at present a complete chaos in 
regard to salaries. So far as the higher posts in the Department are 
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'Concerned, the scales of pay were lowered on Indianisatiou and it was 
the Controller’s opinion that no criteria seemed to have been adopted for 
the fixation of the scales of pay on Indianisation. As regards the subordi¬ 
nate services, he said that there was a multiplicity of grades for similar 
posts and there were local variations not explicable on the basis of higher 
costs of living in particular places. For instance, in the Press at Aligarh, 
the existing rates of pay were the lowest. This, he said, was not so much 
the result of a difference in the cost of living between Aligarh and other 
places where there were Government Presses. He attributed it to the 
fact that the rates at Aligarh were fixed when the Press was under the 
control of the Posts & Telegraphs Department and that the same rates 
were continuing. 

30. As regards the higher posts, the Controller agreed thSt the general 
scales of Class I and Class II would suit his senior staff. As regards the 
workers, he was of the opinion that the rates claimed by them before us 
were too high; that with the exception of a few Presses, like the Times 
of India, the Baptist Mission Press, etc., which turned out high grade 
work at higher charges, few private enterprises till recently offered better 
terms in the matter of pay and other benefits than the Government 
Presses. There were not many people in the Presses who were kept on a 
■daily rated system or treated as casual workers. Nor was there much 
work to be done on the piece-rate system. The workers complained that 
a large number of people were kept as temporary workers though they 
had heen there for a long time continuously. It is not possible to say how 
far this is due to conditions created by the war. If, however, such a 
practice continues after such emergency conditions have ceased to exist, 
the general recommendation that' we have made that it would not be fair 
to keep on a temporary basis any large number of people who have, in 
effect, been working continuously, as if they were permanent will apply. 
To encourage the more efficient worker, he agreed that in respect of certain 
categories it might be advantageous to try something like an efficiency 
bonus system giving extra remuneration (beyond the regular salary) in 
respect of better outturn according to rates fixed after appropriate tests. 
Even, under the existing system, certain salaried workers had to produce 
a minimum outturn in default of which deductions would be made in their 
remuneration. The bonus system will not differ much in principle from 
the existing system but has this advantage over the piece-work system that 
the worker is assured of his permanent salary in any event so long as he 
■did honest work. He was also of the opinion that a bonus system of the 
above kind could be worked without sweating the worker or even allowing 
him to put himself to an undue strain to earn extra emoluments. It seems 
to us that the system may, with proper safeguards, be tried for, some 
time. Representatives of operators also agreed with this view*. We were 
informed that this system of extra payment for additional work was being 
tried in the case of Lino and other Operators. 

31. We are not sure if it will be practicable to prescribe uniform scales 
of pay for all the Government Presses which are situated in such different 
places as Simla, Delhi, Aligarh and Calcutta. Theoretically, it may no 
doubt be said that the differences in cost of living between these various 
places may be provided for by local allowances; but considerations of 
market value have a greater bearing in the case of empolyees of this kind. 
The demand for Press workers must obviously be different in a place like 


♦Mr. Joshi is however not in favour of the bonus S 3 rstem. 
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Calcutta from what it is in Aligarh. In the case of industrial workers, so 
much depends upon the local conditions of the industry that it will not be 
practicable or right to attempt to prescribe all-India scales, iiven in the 
matter of leave, the right course will be that such workers should be dealt 
with like other industrial workers.* 

32. The clerical staff of the Presses and the Stationery Ofl&ce claimed 
that there was no justification for treating them differently from the 
clerical staff in the Secretariat and the Attached Offices. They went so 
far as to say that the Ass^tants and Head Assistants in their Department 
should be assimilated to Assistants and Superintendents in the Secretariat. 
There may be justification for claiming that no such differentation should 
be made so far as routine clerks are concerned, but we are unable to agree 
that the work of the Assistants and Head Assistants in this Department 
can be treated as comparable to that of an Assistant or Superintendent 
in the Secretariat. This was also the view of the Controller and he also 
contradicted the assertion of his ministerial staff that a higher type of 
work, such as supervisory work was being extracted from routine clerks, 
thus depriving them of their legitimate dues. Neither the information in 
our possession nor the evidence of the Controller supports the assertion 
made on behalf of the ministerial staff that clerks in well-established cou- 
cems received higher salaries all round for doing the type of work that they 
were doing. The Controller was, however, of the opinion that in the case 
of the clerical establishment and lower paid industrial staff, the restoration 
even of the scales that existed before 1931 would not be adequate as basic 
pay on 160 index of cost of living. 

33. The staff of these departments complained that Government have 
not treated them fairly in the matter of their provident fund. They stated 
that in 1920, a Provident Pund system was promised, but the rules relating 
to it were not published till 1930 and that when the rules were published 
it was found that the system was not similar to that given to railway 
employees because Government cont’ibuted only one-sixteenth to the 
Provident Pund of these people as against one-twelfth in the case of the 
Railway. We do not see how we can change what has so far happened. We 
have elsewhere recommended that in the case of industrial workers, a 
Provident Pund system analogous to that applicable to Railway employees 
will perhaps be better than a pension system. It will be for the Govern¬ 
ment to consider whether the advantage of the higher contribution can be 
given to existing employees in the Printing and Stationery Department. 
So far as future employees are concerned, it would perhaps be better to 
give them the option of accepting either the benefit of the Provident Pund 
or a Pension system because the workers who appeared before us stated 
that if an option were given -to them today, thev would prefer to go back 
to the pension system unless they were given the benefits of the Railway 
Provident Pund system. The ministerial staff made it a grievance that 
they could not rise beyond the place of Assistants whatever may be the 
length of their service. We do not see our way to help them in this respect 
because it does not seem to us practicable to convert the whole establish¬ 
ment of the different Government Presses into a single cadre so as to 
provide better opportunities for promotion. Nor does it seem to us 
justifiable to increase to any considerable extent the max;imum o* their 
scale of pay merely as compensation for the, non-existence of avenues of 
promotion for them. Another way in which the same matter was pressed 

♦The views of Messrs. Vadilal and Joshi on this point are given in the Section relating 
to Labour. 
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was by a suggestion that the proportion of higher posts in the department 
to the lower grades should be such as to provide adequate opportunities 
for each employee to reach a ihaximum pay of Its. 500 by the time of his 
retirement. Here again, a comparison was drawn between the proportion 
obtainuig in the Secretariat between Assistants and routine clerks and the 
•corresponding proportion in the Presses. It is impossible to suggest that 
there should be more Assistants than the work of the Department demands. 

34. Some grievances were sought to be urged before us on behalf .of the 
stafi and workmen of the P.S.V.’s Press. The Controller stated that this 
press is not under his control, and the staff admitted that the manage¬ 
ment rested with the Assistant Private Secretary to His Excellency the 
Hovemor General. We doubt if our reference includes the employees of 
the P.S.V.’s Press. It must be left to the proper authorities to give effect 
in such manner as they deem fit to the recommendations that we make in 
respect of the Presses admittedly under the control of the Government. 
We cannot ignore the fact that there are certain special considerations 
applicable to the employees of the P.S.V.’s Press and some of the grievan¬ 
ces urged seem to a certain extent to result from these special considera¬ 
tions. 

35. In regard to gazetted posts we recommend that the post of Controller 
should be on the scale of Es. 1,600—1,800. The Deputy Controllers and 
Managers of the Presses whose charges are at present deemed to be class 
I charges may be on the senior scale of Class I, i.e., Rs. 600—1,150. Assist¬ 
ant ContmllRrs and Manager, Forms Press may be on the Class II scale of 
Es. 500—800 while posts of Store Examiners, Assistant Managers may be 
on the lower' ranges of the Class II scale with a maximum of Es. 650 
and Inspectors on a similar scale with a maximum of Es. 560. The Manager 
of Publications may be on the Class I scale with a salary of Es. 600—920. 
Overseers may be on the range of Es. 245—15—440-^20—500. For 
the ministerial posts such as clerks, typists, stenographers, head clerks, 
head assistants and Superintendent our recommendations in regard to 
subordinate departmental offices may appropriately be applied. In accord¬ 
ance with our general recommendations that there should be a clean cut 
between the Secretariat proper and offices of departmental heads at head¬ 
quarters of Government of India, we consider that the office establishment 
of the Controller should be dealt with not on a separate basis as attached 
office but on the same lines as for offices of heads of departments workuig 
directly under the Government of India. 

86. In regard to the pay scales of industrial employees apd «.nbordinate 
technical posts, they have been the subject of enquiry by a special officer. 
Mr. Whitley, whose report pointing out the several anomalies in the pay 
and classification of posts has been brought to our notice. The report has 
drawn attention to the very large number of designations in various cate¬ 
gories, simplifications of the supervisory categories into six main groups, 
i.e., three grades in the Foreman Class and three grades in the Assistant 
Foremen Class. It has been suggested that the designations of other 
principal types of posts, namelv, compositors, distributors, readers, copy 
holders, revisers, binders, should be retained but divided into different 
grades depending upon the responsibility attached to the posts in the 
different classes. On this basis the special officer has suggested, after 
careful examination, the lines on which remuneration for similar categories 
could be made equal, taking note of the difference in nature and condi¬ 
tions of work. It is’ not possible for us to examine and suggest specific 
scales for each post in the Presses. We consider that uniformity may be 
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established by classifying the existing posts including many of the Super¬ 
visory posts according to the nature of the work and responsibility and the 
scale required may be fitted into one or other of the following grades; — 

Rs. 30—36 Rs. 60—6/2—76 

Rs. 36—1—60 Rs. 75-3—105 

Rs. 40—1—60—2—60 Rs. 125—6—185 

As regards the highest grade of Foremen a scale of Es. 150—10—280 seems 
appropriate. Headers though classified as amongst the industrial groups 
really pertain to the Class III (ministerial) group and they may be 
assigned into one or other of the following scales:—: 

Rs. 64—3—86—4—125 
Rs. 120—8—200—10/2—220 

Head Eeaders may be allowed Es. 250—10—300—15/2—330. In any 
new classification we consider it essential that there should be uniformity 
in designation also so that employees may have the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that similar categories are similarly remunerated in the different 
presses. 

0.—COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
This Department started as a separate entity during the war period. 
The subjects dealt with by the Department include relations between India 
and the Dominions, Welfare and safeguarding of interests of Indians in the 
British Commonwealth, administration of the Indian Emigration Act and 
the Reciprocity Act 1943 and matters connected with the Haj. During the 
war period an additional fimction, namely, the maintenance of evacuees in 
India and the’repatriation from India of evacuees to their homes and con¬ 
nected questions were added to the work of this Department. The main 
executive branch under the Department is that of the Controller General of 
Emigration—a post at present combined with that of the Joint Secretary in 
the Department. Under the Controller General are offices of Protectors of 
Emigrants at Madras, Mandapam, Tuticorin, Negapatam, Vizagapatam, 
Calcutta, Chittagong, Bombay and Karachi. Besides the usual Secretariat 
posts for which our general recommendations in that regard would apply, 
this Department has at its headquarters and in ofiSces subordinate to it the 
following main types of posts;— 

Rs. 

Haj Officer ....... 1,150 

Protector of Emigrants— 

At Madras . . . . '. . 400—50/2—700-1-250 special 

pay. 

At other places ..... Various rates fixed on an ad 

hoc basis e.g., Calcutta—900 
-|-pension j Mandapam—250 
—-50/2—400 ; Tuticorin— 
175 — 16/2 — 220 — Bombay 
and Karachi—part-time ap¬ 
pointments of other officers 
serving at these stations. 

The subordinate staff in the various emigration offices are on different scales, 
which appear to bear some sort of relation to local Government scales and 
have no uniformity. Besides the above establishments in India, the offices 
of the High Commissioners for India in South Africa and Australia and 
Agents to the Government of India in Ceylon, Burma and Malaya are in 
charge of this Department. Our observations in regard to the office of the 
High Commissioner for India in the U. K. vide section J of the Report 
dealing with Commerce Department, will apply with equal force to the 
establishments of the Commonwealth Relations Department serving over¬ 
seas. 
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2. In regard to the staff in India, we recommend that the post of Haj. 
Officer may be on a level with the Secretariat pqpt of Assistant Secretary 
or Under Secretary as the case may be. We make no specific recommenda¬ 
tion regarding the post of Principal Eefugee.Officer as this is a temporary 
post for which the necessity is bound to disappear soon. As far as the 
establishments under Protectors of Emigrants are concerned, we consider 
that it would be desirable that there should be greater imifomuty than 
exists at present. The present diversity of terms is presumably due to the 
recruitment on ad hoc basis of members of Provincial Services. Posts of 
Protectors of Emigrants at different ports may be distinguished accord¬ 
ing to the size, importance and responsibility of the charge. It is not possi¬ 
ble for us to indicate which should be Class I charges and which Class II 
charges; but privia facie the posts at Madras and Calcutta may be considered 
suitable for inclusion as Class I Junior Scale charges (Es. 350— 850). Other 
charges, if they are Class II may be.placed between Es- 275—500. So long 
as the work can be done on a part-time basis, as at present in certain ports, 
we recommend that in the interests of economy, this arrangement may 
continue and the Central Government officers entrusted with this duty may 
be allowed a suitable special pay. In regard to the subordinate staff under' 
the Protectors, including categories at present designated ‘inferior’, we 
recommend that our recopimendations in regard to subordinate depart¬ 
mental offices should apply. 

P.—EXTEENAL AFFAIES DEPAETMENT 

Among the subjects dealt with by this Department are external politics, 
that is, relations with foreign countries, consular appointments, pass ports, 
extradition, etc., and United Nations organisation, and Foreign settlements 
in India. In particular special emphasis has been laid on relations with 
limitrophe countries like Tibet, Bhutan, Nepal, Sikkim and Gilgit and 
countries on the Persian Gulf. The control of tribal areas of Baluchistan, 
North West Frontier and Dera Ghazi Khan District and Gilgit is exercised 
by this department. The Governments of the North West Frontier Province 
and Assam exercise some of the functions in respect of tribal areas on 
behalf of the Government of India. 

2. The Secretariat of the External Affairs Department includes the usual 
Secretariat posts and ouf general recommendations in regard to Secretariat 
offices will, therefore, apply to them as well. A special branch deals with 
the receipt and transmission of all secret and cypher messages. Our 
recommendations in regard to the ministerial staff of the Secretariat proper 
could reasonably apply to this Branch also in spite of the difference in the 
nature of the work done by noting assistants and personnel dealing with 
cypher work. 

3. The trade and diplomatic pfi^ts in charge of this department such as 
Political and Consular officers, Tradfe^Sents^,' ete.‘, and the more important 
administrative posts in the Centrally^dministered Areas of British Balu¬ 
chistan and N. W. F. P. are borne on the cadre of the Indian Political 
Service. The two chief legations under the control of this Department, 
namely, those in U. S. A. and China are also at present staffed by personncT - 
of the Indian Political Service. With the exchange of embassies with other 
foreign countries, the number and size of the agencies for conducting diplo¬ 
matic relations may increase to a great extent in the future. As far as 
the Indian Foreign Service is concerned, the general recommendations 
which we have made in para. 64 of'Pari U of the Eepori will apply regard- 
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ing the scales of pay of posts which will be brought on to its cadre. As 
emphasised there, the scales of pay proposed are only the basic scales for 
service men and we have proceeded on the assumption that for the extra 
expenditure involved on overseas duty, members of the Foreign Service 
will be compensated by the grant of appropriate allowances towards housing, 
cost of living, and expenditure which is required to be incurred in connec¬ 
tion with the discharge of their duties. In view of the diversity of condi¬ 
tions prevailing in different countries, it would not be possible for us to 
make any specific suggestions as regards the amount of these allowances. 
In fixing them. Government will no doubt take into consideration not only 
the cost of living in the areas where India’s accredited representatives will 
be functioning, but also the scales of expenditure sanctioned for representa¬ 
tives of other important States in these countries. As regards the minis¬ 
terial staff of these offices located outside India, we have elsewhere observed 
on the lack of uniformity in regard to the scales of pay and allowances and 
recruitment or deputation of personnel. As in the case of the Indian 
Foreign Service, it would be a step in the right direction to- attain greater 
uniformity in respect of the terms allowed to the staff of the offices of Indian 
representatives abroad. For reasons we have explained in dealing with the 
staff imder the High Commissioner for India in the U.K., we refrain from 
making any specific suggestions regarding scales of pay for staS of these 
offices since the matter will hinge on the question of policy as to the extent 
to which subordinate and lower grade staff should be recruited locally in 
foreign countries or be sent out of India on suitable deputation terms and 
if the latter course is followed, whether there should be a common cadre 
for such class of subordinate posts. In the following paragraphs we propose 
to deal only with certain of the Legations to limitrophe countries where 
deputation of Indian personnel is "the general practice. The case of the 
administration of British Baluchistan will be dealt with in a separate 
chapter dealing with other Chief Commissioners’ provinces. 

4. Among the gazetted posts (which are not borne on the cadre of the 
Political Service) which are attached to various Political Agencies are:— 

(a) The Sikkim & Bhutan Agency. —Assistant Political Officer, Extra 

Assistant Political Officer. 

(b) The Trade Agency, Garlok.—Trade Agent. 

(c) The Gilgit Agency. —Indian Assistant. 

(d) The British Legation at Nepal.—First Secrtary, Archivist and 

Treasury Officer. 

Most of these posts are listed in the Class II Service but carry rates of pay 
ranging from Es. 200—450. If in the future. Government desire that thej 
should continue as a Class II service on the basis that as at present these 
posts will be avenues of promotion from the subordinate services, it would 
be reasonable even if uniform rates of pay were fixed to limit the maximum 
to Bs. 600 or 590 as the case may. be in the Class II scale, according to the 
nature of the duties and responsibilities. 

5. A number of ministerial posts with varying scales are also borne on 
the cadre of Agency Offices such as the Sikkim and the Bhutan Agency, the 
British Trade Agency, Yatung, Gyantse Agency, the British Trade Agency, 
Gartok; the Gilgit Agency, the British Legation, Nepal and the consulates 
at Pondicherry and Marmagoa. For the purely ministerial and lower posts 
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in these offices, it would be reasonable to apply our general recommenda¬ 
tions in the case of subordinate departmental offices. Special conditions of 
service in some of these places may require the grant of local compensatory 
allowances unless the policy is to recruit personnel for service in these 
agencies from adjoining areas only. 

6. Besides the ministerial posts, there are in the subordinate services a 
'number of technical posts such as those of— 


Rs. 


Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Gyantse Agency 
Compounders, Gyantse Agency . 

. Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Gilgit Agency 
Tahsildar, Gilgit Agency 
Naib Tahsildar, Gilgit Agency . ' 
Headmaster, Gilgit Agency 


90—273 

60 

350 

200—10—300 

80—150 

120—160 


Teachers, Gilgit Agency 

Forest Ranger, Gilgit Agency 
Sub-lnq>ector Police, Gilgit Agency 
Jailer, Gilgit Agency . 

Overseers, Gilgit Agency 


Various scales ranging from 
20—li—35 to 70—3—100. 

80—100 

75— 100 

76— 100 
80—136 


There are also certain gazetted posts of Civil Surgeon (Bs. 500—^900) and 
Resident Engineer (Rs. 250—750). For-tjiese technical posts whether 
gazetted or non-gazetted a suitable guide may be found in the scales we 
'Jhave suggested for comparable posts in other Central departments. 

Q.—LABOUR .DEPARTMENT 


The main subjects which are handled ‘by the Labour Department 
are: — 


Iiiteruatioiial l.abour Organisations; International Labour Conven¬ 
tions; Labour relations and Welfare of Labour, Labour 
Legislation with particular reference to safety measures in 
factories and Mines, Labour Statistics, Technical Training 
Schemes and Resettlement of Demobilised Personnel. 


'Besides the regular Secretariat posts, the Labour Department headquar¬ 
ters at present includes the heads of certain executive or advisory bran¬ 
ches like the Chief Advisor of Factories and Chief Labour Commissioner 
and the Director General of Resettlement. 

2. As regards the Secretariat proper, our recommendations about 
different grades of Secretariat staff would apply here also. We would, 
in particular, invite a reference to our comments suggesting that .there 
should be a clean cut between the Secretariat offices proper and Head¬ 
quarters Executive offices and that ministerial staff in the latter offices 
should draw pay 'in accordance mth our recommendations relating to the 
offices of heads of departments working directly under Government or 
other subordinate offices as the case may be. 
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3. Chief Labour Commissioner's Organisation .—^This organisation in¬ 
cludes the following non-ministerial poets; — 

Cat^ory of post Preseat scales Commission’s recommenda¬ 

tions 


Class I — 

Chief Labour Commissioner 
Kegional Labour Com¬ 
missioner. 


As. 

1800—50—2000 

1000—50—1400 


As. 

1,600—1,800 

800—1,150 


Class U— 

Conciliation Officers . . 400—600 . 500—850— (Class I Juni or 

scale). 

Class HI— 

Labour Inspectors . . 180—340 ■. . 180 (Prob.)—200—10—300— 

16—460 

Consistent with the ceiling figures which we have prescribed for civil 
servants’ salaries generally and in view of the fact that the above scalea 
had been fixed dindng the war period, we have thought it proper to modify 
these salaries on the lines indicated above; the Chief Labour Commis¬ 
sioner being placed on the same level as the head of a smaller depart¬ 
ment and the Eegional Labour Commissioner on the senior scale of 
Class I. In view of the nature of the duties to be discharged by Con¬ 
ciliation OfiBcers, we feel that they should have sufiBcient status as 
well as considerable experience of Labour conditions. Direct recruit¬ 
ment of young men to the post may not be expedient. It would be 
preferable to promote experienced Labour Welfare Officers or Inspectors. 
At present the scales of pay for Labour Welfare Officers in each depart¬ 
ment varies. The Labour Welfare Officer has an important fimction to 
-perform under rather difficult circumstances. His status cannot well be 
lower than that of a Class II Officer.* 

4. Office of the Chief Adviser. Factories. —^Thc main posts in thial 
organisation am ;— 


Category of post Present Scalea. Commi.asion’a recommenda¬ 

tions. 


Aa. As. 

Class I — 

Chief Adviser of Factories Not fixed, last in- 1,600—1,800 

cumbent being 
allowed As. 2,600. 


Dy. Chief Adviser . 1,300—50—1,700 1,000—1,400 


Class II— 

Mechanical Assistants 
Architectural -\8sistant8 
Draftsmen 


250—10—400 

250—2.5—450 —^300—15—450 

1.50—250 . As in C. P. W. D. 


These scales were also fixed during the period of the war and for the 
reasons which we have indicated in Part II, we consider that they require 
modification on the lines mentioned above. 


• Mr. Joshi is oven prepared to suggest that some of the Labour Officers who hold 
difficult charges should be given Class I grade and scale and that even those officers 
in Class II should run up to the maximhSh'of Class II scale. 
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6. The Coal Mines Welfare Fund is administered by an organisation 
at whose head is the Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner- The post of 
Commissioner is borne on Central Serrice Class I and at present carries 
a pay of Rs. 2000 + 400 special allowances. While his pay is brone by 
the Central Government, the salaries of the staff under the Coal Mines 
Welfare .Commissioner are paid from the Coal Mines Welfare Fund 
though their conditions are governed by Government Rules and Regula¬ 
tions. The other main posts are:— 


Chiaf Welfare Officer ....... 750—1,000 

Secretary. ... 450—700 

OUua II— 

Inspector of Labour Welfare . . . 400—600 

We recommend that the Commissioner may be placed on a scale of Rs. 
1,300—1,600 or 1,600—1,800 according as Government may decide to treat 
the post as ranking with a junior administrative post or a post of a head 
of a department. As regards the other officers their posts may, without 
any material change in the classification or the range of pay, be fitted 
into the scales we have recommended for Class I and Class II posts. For 
ministerial and subordinate posts, our recommendations in regard to staff 
of subordinate departmental offices would furnish a suitable guide. 

6. The Office of the Director of Unskilled Labour 'Coal). —This pffice 
which still functions under the Labour Department is a vestige of the 
larger organisation which was built up during the war period to speed up 
recruitment of labour for the needs of the aimy as well as the augmenta¬ 
tion of labour force for coal mines generally. We are not making any 
special comments in regard to the posts borne on the cadre of this orga¬ 
nisation as presumably its duration is likely to be temporary. 

7. The Director Oeneral of Resetilemenf avd Employment. —This 
organisation is at present by far the largest under the Labour Depart¬ 
ment. The Directorate General was established when it became neces¬ 
sary towards the end of 1945 for the Government to assume responsibility 
for the resettlement and employment in civil life of demobilised ' per¬ 
sonnel and discharged workers. The Labour Department was placed in 
adminitrative charge of the scheme for setting up a co-ordinated resettle¬ 
ment and employment organisation. A 5-year scheme was prepared 
though the staff for the various organisations under the scheme was Vano- 
tioned on a 3-year basis. The scheme includes a Resettlement Advisory 
Service whose duties are to contact demobilised personnel at release cen¬ 
tres and explain to them the procedure to be adopted for contacting the 
appropriate employment bureau or employment exchanges or training 
centres where vocational or technical training facilities will be provided- 
There are trade testing bodies whose fimction it is to test demobilised 
techncians with a View to determining their skill and suitability for various 
technical appointments or further training. One of the schemes included 
in the plan is the training of e*-Service personnel for whom .it was pro¬ 
posed to nrovide 30,000 seats in over 100 training centres, utilising as far 
as nossihle the machinery set up during war time. Special 
machinery was also set up for vocational training of demobilised service 
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personnel including 6a;-service women and for< the rehabilitation of dis¬ 
abled service personnel. An organisation of resettlement employment 
exchanges with branch exchanges and sub-exchanges is also administered 
by the D.G’s organisation. The main categories of staff fire as below: — 


Headquarters staff ^ 


Class I — 

Director General 

Deputy Secretary, Under Secretary, 
Secretary. 

Regional Director 

Deputy Director 

Class II— 

Assistant Director 
Superintendents ... 

Class III and Class IV Services 


. 3,000 

Assistant Usual scales for Secretariat 
offices. 

. . ICS grade pay -1- 300 or 

1750—2000 (non-ICS). 

. Grade Pay -4- 200 or 1,000/ 
1,250. 

. 600r-800 

. . On Secretariat or Attached 

Office scales. 

Do. 


Training Branch 

Class I —■ 

director ....... 

Senior Deputy Director .... 

Deputy Director' ..... 

Regional Inspectors . . ... 

Class II— 

Supply Officers ..... 

Specialist Instructors .... 

Ministerial and Lower Staff .... 

Resettlement <b Employment Services 
Class I — 

Chief Resettlement Advice Officer . . . 1,500 

Dy. Chief Resettlement Advice Officer . . . 1,100 

Resettlement Advice Officers .... 650 

Director of Employment Exchanges and Director of 1,750—2,000 


2,000—2,400 

1,500 

1,000—1,400 

760 


250—400 

750—900 


On various local scales. 


Publicity. 

Deputy Director, Employment Exchanges . 
Manager, Central Employment Exchange 
Manager, Regional Employment Exchanges . 
Director of Employment . . . . 

Senior Dy. Director of Employment 
Junior Dy. Director of Employment 
Assistant Director of Employment 
Assistant Director of Publicity 
Deputy Statistical Officer . . . . 

Managers, Sub-Regional Exchanges 
Card Index Officers ... 

Assistant Statistical Officer 


1,000—1,260 

900—1,100 

800—960 

2,000—2,400 

1,600—1,760 

1,000—1,260 

850—1,000 

725—900 

600—1,000 

600—760 

500—760 

350—760 


Non-gazetted — 

Assistant Resettlement Advice Officers—^I 

II 

III 

Asstt. Managers, Sub-Regional Exchanges — 

II ’. 

Investigators ...... 

Teohnical Assistant . . . . . 

Publicity. 

Class I— 

Regional Publicity Officers . . . . 

Assistant Publicity Officers 
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200 

150 

300—460 

200—300 

200—400 

150—300 


600—700 

460—600 

200—300 
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Rs. 


Disabled Personnel Organisation' 


Deputy Director of Training (Disabled) 


. 1,000—1,-1.3U 

Dy. Chief Rehabilit. tion Officer . 


. 750—S50 

Assistant Director, Training . 


. 600—800 

Regional Inspectors of Training . 


. 300—400 

Senior Rehabilitation Officer 


. 500 -550 

. J unior Rehabilitation Officer 


. 200—240 

Managers of Training Centres 


. 650—700 

Dy. Managers.of Training Centres 


. 400—450 

Director of Vocational Training . 


. 1,7,50-2,000 

Dy. Director of Vocational Training 


. 1,000 -1,250 

Asstt. Director of Vocational Training . 


. 725—900 

Regional Inspectors of Training . 


. 500—600 

Vocatipnal Trade Testing Officer 


. 450—550 

Foreman Instructors .... 


. 200—300 

Supervisory Instructors 


. 13.5—195 

Instructors ..... 


. 70—120 


All the above scales of pay were fixed during the war period mainly on ad hoc 
considerations and on the basis that the greater part of the'personnel would 
be recruited from among service men in ihe process of demobilisation. They 
accordingly bear no relation to the normal scales and much less to the post- 
1931 scales. We understand that the Central Government have undertaken 
the responsibility for maintaining this organisation only for a maximum 
period of 5 years, after which it is open to the provincial governments to 
take them up, particularly the Employment Exchanges, as. going concerns. 
In this view we refrain from making any recommendation about permanent 
scales of pay for these posts. Any future recruitment for them even on a 
temporary basis will we expect be not on the present abnormal terms but on 
scales approximating to those w^e have recommended for posts of similar 
responsibility in other departments. 

In regard to ministerial and lower grade staff, our general recommenda¬ 
tions in the case of non-secretariat.departmental and subordinate offices 
should apply. 


R.—LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 

The Legislative Department deals with the following subjects; — 

Advice to Departments on legal matters including interpretation of 
laws, scrutiny of Statutory Rules and Orders, legal proceedings 
and conveyancing. Drafting of Central Legislation and 
Conduct of business in the Indian Legislature. It a’so controls 
the Secretariat of the Council of State. In its ^charge are the 
Advocate General of India and other I.aw Officers, the Federal 
Court and all special Tribunals like the Income-tax Appellate 
Tribunal, the War Pensions Appellate Tribunal and the special 
tribunals set up under the Criminal Law Amendment Ordi¬ 
nance 1943. 

In regard to the Secretariat Staff proper including higher officers, ministerial 
staff and categories now designated as ‘inferior’, our general recommenda¬ 
tions can suitably be applied. 
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2. There are however a number of specialist posts— 


Bs. 


ClOM I — 

Solicitor to the Govemmeat of ladia ..... 3000 

2ad Soiicitor ......... 1,000—rl,600 

Asaistaat Solicitor.700—050 

CUua II— 

Junior Legal Officer . .. 600—000 


Superintendents and Assistants in the Solicitor’s Branch are at present on 
the same scale as Secretariat Superintendents and Assistants. Eecruitment 
to the posts of Solicitors is made sometimes by selection from e^eriehced 
Solicitors- in active practice and sometimes from persons belonging to the 
judicial service. In the former case it may be worth considering whether 
the arrangement should not be on a contract basis as It would be difficult to 
equate the posts with those^in the regulju: administrative services. If we 
are to make any recommendation at all, it can only be for scales of Es. 2,000 
for the Solicitor, Es. 1,000—•1,400 for the Second Solicitor and Es. 800— 
1,000 in the senior scale of the Glass I Service for the Assistant Solicitor. 
These scales will be consistent with the recommendations we have made 
regarding the ceilings of Civil Servants salaries and with the practice in the 
U. K. where the pay of Law Officers bears a fair relation to that of the 
administrative Civil Servant. There can be little difficulty in applying the 
above scales to the Solicitors if they are appointed from the Judicial 
Service. For junior legal officers the Class II scale of Es. 500—^710 
would be suitable. 

3. As regards Tribunals we do not propose to make any reoommendaticms 
in respect of ad hoc ones like the special Tribunals under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Ordinance 1943, as they are constituted on a temporary basis 
for a specific purpose. Nor do we deal with the staff of the Federal Court 
whose conditions of service are left to be determined by the Chief Justice, 
the more so as we understand that their scales of pay were only recently 
revised. In regard to the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal, we were informed 
that the organisation is permanent though a number of its branches are still 
temporary. Of the posts on the cadre of the Tribunals, the following are 
the more important ones; — 


Income-tax Tribunal 

data I — 

■president 
Members 
■Registrar . 

Assistant Registrar 


Rs. 


. 3,000 

. 2,500 

. 1,000—1,600 
. 600—750 


We believe that the appointments of President and Members are on a 
tenure basis and they are taken from the legal or judicial lines and from 
practising accountants. We therefore doubt if we are expected to mak e any 
reconfmendations about their emoluments. If we Eire to make any, we 
would equate the Members with Commissioner of Income-tax and fix a scale 
of Es. 1,800—2,000 for them. ' On this basis a fixed pay of Es. 2,250 \wll 
be appropriate for the President of the Tribunal. This is the figure at which 
we are fixing the pay of certain posts (like Joint Secretary) now carrying a 
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pay of Es. 3,000. The posts of Eegistrar and Assistant Eegistrar wherefor 
knowledge of both legal and income-tax practice is required, may carry the 
scales of pay we have suggested for comparable stafi in the-Income-tax 
Department. The Eegistrar will have Es. 1,000—50—1,400 (like the 
Assistant Commissioner). The Assistant Eegistrar will be in the Junior 
Scale of Class I. 

In regard to the ministerial and lower grade staff of the Tribunals our 
recommendations in the case of offices of Heads of Departments functioning 
directly under the Government of India will apply. The Eegistrar of the 
Tribupal has conveyed. to the Commission the suggestion of the President) 
that the pay of the Stenographers to the Members of the .Tribunal should be 
raised. According to our present recommendations the Stenographers^ 
attached to tEe Members and President of the Tribunal will be on a scale of' 
Es. 160—330, provided the same qualifications as those prescribed for the 
Secretariat are observed. We make no differentiation between the Steno¬ 
grapher attached to the President and those attached to the Members of 
the Tribunal as we are not in favour of a system of special allowances. 

S.—MISCELLANEOUS SECRETAEIAT DEPARTMENTS 

There is no need for us to defd at great length with those Departments 
which have no effices Other than their own Secretariat Offices e.g. the 
'Cabinet Secretariat, the Secretariat of the Governor General (Reforms), 
the’^Secretariat of the Governor General (Public) and the Secretariat of 
the Governor General (Personal). What we., have proposed for various 
grades of Secretariat Offices in general will apply to the staff of these 
Secretariats as well. The Establishment Officer to the Government of 
India and his office are in the Cabinet Secretariat while the Secretariat 
of the Governor General (Public) deals with another authority, that is, 
the Federal Public Service Commission. The pay and conditions of ser¬ 
vice of Members of the Federal Public Service Commission are governed 
by rules framed under the Statute. The Office of the P.S.C. is, however, 
at present treated as an Attached Office for pmrposes of regulating the 
ipay scales of its staff. In reply to the questionnaire, the F.P.S.C. have 
emphasised that the standards of remuneration should be fixed with refer¬ 
ence to the standards of living considered desirable and appropriate for 
persons in various grades; and while it may be necessary on the ground 
of scarcity value to offer unusually high salaries for certain specialist 
appointments, the converse should not apply i.e., there should be no justi> 
fication for Government paying less than a fair living wage for a parti¬ 
cular grade of Government servant merely because the supply of men 
for that grade exceeds the demand. We have kept this point of view before 
us in dealing with the standards of remuneration. Another point which 
"the Commission have emphasised is that the guiding principle when formu¬ 
lating new scales should be equal pay for similar duties and responsibi¬ 
lities regardless of sex and regardless of the office in which the duties ar© 
performed, abandoning the present distinctions between Secretariat, 
'Attached and Subordinate Offices. Representatives of staff of the Com- 
nussion who appeared before us also pleaded vehemently for removing 
distinction which exists between ,the Secretariat and the Attached Office 
in the matter of scales of pay and a^ed for a freer interchange of per¬ 
sonnel between Attached Offices and Secretariat so as to improve pros¬ 
pects of promotion. While we appreciate the feelings of staff of Atfeched 
■Offices in the matter, we are unable to recommend that all staff of the 
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r.r.S.C.'a Office should be assimilated iu the matter of scales of pay tc 
the staff of the Secretariat Departments. Our remarks regarding the 
desirability of making a clean cut between the Secretariat and other Head¬ 
quarters Offices will hold good in the case of the Office of the F.P.S.G. 
as well. Having regard to the nature of the duties performed, it may 
be found possible to determine to what extent this office should have any 
categories of staff belonging to the Secretariat scales. 

2. Section 305 of the Government of India Act lays down that the 
salaries and allowances of persons appointed to the Governor, General’s 
Secretariat shall be determined by the Governor General in his discretion. 
While this is the constitutional position, by convention the practice has 
always been to apply to the staff working in the Secretariat of the Governor 
General the salaries and conditions of service which apply to correspond¬ 
ing personnel under the rule-making control of the Secretary of State or 
the Governor General-in-Council as the case may be. The Secretary to 
the Governor General (Personal) is also the Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy. The pay of the Deputy Private Secretary, Asstt. Private Secre¬ 
tary and the Asstt. Secretary and of the Secretariat staff in the P.S.V.’a- 
Office is determined on the same basis as applied to similar staff in the 
Government of India Secretariat Offices. We consider it desirable that 
this position should continue and as and when our recommendations in 
regard to Secretariat staff in General are approved by Government, the 
extension of the same basis to the staff of the Governor General's Secre-*- 
tariat should also be considered. 

3. One of the technical branches under the P.S.V. is a Press which 
contains th'e usual type of posts as in Government presses. Employees of 
this Press have represented to us that although initially their scales were 
fixed 25 per cent, more than the scales of pay allowed to the Government of 
India Press in Calcutta, in 1939 there has been an equalisation of term. 
They complained that it would be unjust if future promotions of persons 
who were in service before 1938 were to be modelled according to the 
Government of India Press scales because they were not treated as full 
fledged industrial workers in the sense that employees of Government of 
India Press were and their prospects of advancement were also more 
restricted. A further complaint made was that the employees were not 
allowed the same freedom in the matter of participating in Union activi¬ 
ties as in other Presses. We consider that prima facie the terms which 
we have suggested for Government presses in general could appropriately 
be applied to the P.S.V.’s Press. In the absence of fuller infor¬ 
mation on the point, we are unable to say whether the work in this office 
is more onerous or responsible so as to justify additional remuneration. 
We can merely bring to the notice of the authorities the grievances tbali 
were expressed in this respect for such action as may be considered 
suitable. 

4. The personal staff of the Viceroy also include the Military Secretary 
and Aides-de-Camp who are Defence Service personnel. The Military 
Secretary’s Branch deals with the administration of the staff and house¬ 
hold of the Governor General. The Civilian posts include—Assistant Se¬ 
cretary—Bs. 900—50—1,000; Superintendent—Es. 500—20—600; Assis¬ 
tant to Comptroller Es. 400—20—600; Treasurer, Assistants, etc. Es. 170' 
—500. Unlike the P.S.V.’s Branch, the civilian staff in-this Branch do 
not appear to be on Secretariat scales of nay. If this is the corredi 
position, we have no remarks'to make. 
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The Legislative Assembly Department deals' with all business connect¬ 
ed with the duties imposed on the Secretary of the Legislative Assembly 
by the rules and standing orders for the conduct of business in the 
Assembly, questions connected with accommodation and travelling and 
daily allowances of Members, the administration of the staff of the depart¬ 
ment (including inferior and Watch and Ward staff) and the library of 
the Legislature. The Secretary of the Department works under the 
direct administrative control of the President of the Legislative Assembly. 
The conditions of service of tha staff are in theory subject only to the 
rule-making control of the legislature; but by convention the scales of 
pay applicable to corresponding staff under the rule-making control of tiie 
Governor General in Council havp been applied to the staff of the Assembly 
Department. 

2. In- reply to our questionnaire, while suggesting the application of 
the old scales of pay for aU staff and certain increases in the, scales of pay 
for reporters, stenographers and inferior servants generally, the Depart¬ 
ment have also suggested an increase in the scales of pay of the Secre¬ 
tary and the Deputy Secretary of the Department. The scales of pay 
for these posts had been fixed with a view to direct recruitment of suit¬ 
able members from the Bar, but the claim as now made seems to place 
these two posts on a level with similar posts in the Government of India 
Secretariat. We have been referred to the view recorded by the then 
President of the Legislative Assembly, Sir Abdur Rahim, in a note dated 
9th April 1936 to the following effect:—“The duties of Secretary are 
getting more and mtt-e onerous every day. They are certainly far 
more onerous today than in 1928 when the scales were fixed 
and I think it is less easy now to justify the great difference in the pay 
of the Secretary of the Department as compared with that of Secretaries 
of other Departments especially the Legislative Department.” It is not 
for us to canvass this, opinion. The present scale of pay of the Secretary 
is Rs. 2,500—75—3,250, as against Rs. 4,000 for the Secretaries of the 
Government of India Departments. Having due regard to the views which 
we have expressed in regard to the ceiling for higher salaries generally, 
we cannot at this stage recommend an upgrading to this high level merely 
for the sake of uniformity. For the future, however, if the Government of 
India are prepared to accept the recommendation of the late President of 
the Assembly we see no reason why our recommendation as regards 
Secretaries in other departments should not apply to the Secretary of the 
Legislative Assembly Department also. The present scale of the Deputy 
Secretary is Rs. 1,300—1,700 (Revised) but the Department have recom¬ 
mended reversion to the old scale of Rs. 1,500—^2,000 with a further 
special pay of Rs. 400. As there is no reason to differentiate the p)ost 
from that of other Deputy Secretaries we recommend that the scale of 
Rs. 1,300—60—1,800 which we have proposed for Deputy Secretaries in 
other departments would be appropriate. ' 

■ 3. For the ministerial and inferior staff of the Assembly Department 
our general recommendations with regard to corresponding staff in the 
Secretariat would be suitable. In the case of Council Reporters as against 
the-restoration of the old scale of Rs. 450—25—750 we recommend a 
scale of Rs. 450—25—500—30—710. We would invite attention to t]ie 
suggestion we have made earlier to the effect that it would provide a 
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proper incentive to the stenographers at Government headquarters if they 
are also given a chance when the selection of reporters is made. The 
Department have asked for a scale of Hs. 150—10—550 for Translators. 
Consistent with the recommendation we. have made elsewhere for Trans¬ 
lators in the I. & B, Department, we consider the scale of Rs. 160—10— 
330 would be appropriate. As regards the Watch and Ward Assistants 
the Department have proposed a scale of Rs. 100—10—250 for the junior 
Assistants and Rs. 120—10—300 for the senior Assistants against the 
existing scale of Rs. 60—150 and Rs. 80—200 respectively. We consider 
a grade of Rs. 80—5—120—8—200 adequate for the junior Assistants, 
while the posts of senior Assistants may be on a selection grade of 
Rs. 120—10—250. 

U.—POLITICAL DEPARTMENT 

'Uhe Political Department which functions under the Governor Gene¬ 
ral in his capacity as Crown Representative deals with all business con¬ 
nected with the exorcise of the functions of the crown in its relations 
with Indian States. At the head is the Political Adviser to the Crown 
Representative and next below him is the Political Secretary. The 
Secretariat contains the usual type ctf posts in common with other Secre¬ 
tariats. Relations with Indian States are maintained on behalf of the 
flrown Representative through an organisation of Residents or Political 
Agents—there being a grouping of the smaller States for the functioning 
of certain political agencies. The Office of the Crown Representative 
has been constituted under Letters Patent and in accordance with the 
powers vested in him the Crown Representative has directed that rules 
made from time to time by the Secretary of State or the Governor 
General in Council (and all orders of the nature of interpretation of such 
rules) as the case may be shall be applied mutatis mutandis in relation 
to persons wholly or mainly employed in connection with the exercise 
of the functions of the Crown in its relations with Indian States. In 
view of the fact that special provision has been made under Section 145 
of the Government of India Act (1935) for meeting the expenses of the 
Crown in cormection with Indian States, the staff serving under the 
Crown Representative are not directly under the rule-making control of 
the Governor General-in-Council and as such their conditions of service 
do not fall directly within the terms of our reference. Nevertheless in 
view of the convention mentioned above, it is not unlikely that our re¬ 
commendations, in so far as they apply to staff under the rule-making 
control of the Governor General in Council, might also be extended to 
the case of the staff under the rule-making control of the Crown Repre¬ 
sentative. It is for this reason that we have, though not at great length, 
dealt with the appointments in the Political Department. 

2. As far as the Secretariat of the Political Department is concerned, 
as already stated, it contains the usual type of posts and if the present 
practice of treating this Secretariat on a par with other Government of 
India Secretariats continued, our recommendations in' this behalf for the 
Govemniont of India Secretaries might be found appropriate for all 
grades of posts in the case of the Political Department Secretariat also. 

3. All the superior posts on the cadre of the Political Department oto 
at present manned by members of the Indian Political Service which 
functions both for the Political Department as well as for the External 
Affairs Department. It is not possible for us to foresee to what extent a 
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^mmon cadre may contanue in the future or if there will be a political 
cadie at all for filliug posts dealing with relations with Indian States^ 
!A11 that we can say at this stage is that for any Indianised cadre, the 
general recommendations which we have made, in para. 64 of the Eeport, 
Pt. II, in the case of the Indian Foreign Service or para. 62 ibid in the 
case of the All India Administrative Service are likely to form a satis- 
faetory guide. 

4. Besides the superior posts on the cadre of the Political Service, 
there are in the various residencies and Political Agencies a number of 
othei gazetted posts as well as technical posts since certain local area* 
are administered by Eesidents or Political Agents. The following state¬ 
ment gives some indication of the variety of these posts:— 

Jdyaore Residency — 

Rs. 


Extra Assistant to the Resident 
1st Class Magistrate 
Excise Superintendent 
Veterinary Superintendent 


500 —25—600(01. II). 

250—700 

375 

125 to 300 (old) 

] 10 to 250 (new). 


Dy. Controller of Civil Supplies 
House Surgeon, Bowring Hospl. 
Surgeons, Pathologists etc. . 

Dy. Commissioner of Police 
Asstt. Commissioner of Police 
Inspector of Police 
CJjief Fire Oflfieer 
Inspector of Schools . 

District Munsiff 


ad hoc scale of 1211. 
175 to 400 
175 to 400 
150 to 300 
400 to 500 
375 to 400 
200 to 325 
200 to 325 
800 to 1,000 
250 to 500 


Treasury & Income-tax OfiBoer and Financial Adviser .500 to 850 


Central India Agency —■ 
Judicial Officer, Mhow 


800 to 1000 (old) 


600 to 800 (new) 


Judicial Officer, Neerouch . 
Asstt. to the Political Agent 


600 —700 (old) 

280—600 (new) -1- 75 S. P. 
450—600 (old) 

280—500 (new) 


Baroda, Weetem India cfc Ovjrat Agencies — 


Assistant Secretary . . . . 

Accounts & Finance Officer, Rajkot 
Deputy Political Agent 
Dy. Superintendent of Police 


300—600 (old) 
280—600 (new). 
300—600 (old). 
280—600 (new). 
300—600 (old). 
280—600 (new). 
260—750 (old) 


Gr. 1—475—600 
Gr. 11—250—450 


Pungab State Agency — 

Assistant Secretary ..... 

Registrar ...... 

Extra Assistant to the Resident in Ka shm ir )j 
Assistant Secretary , Kolhapur Residency 
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Madras States Agency — 

Assistant to the Resident ..... 600— 800 

Manager & Treasury Officer .... 300- 350 

Hyderabad Residency — 

Asstt. Secretary & Treasury Officer . . . 800-1,000 

Manipur Political Agency—- 

Registrar ....... 175—225 

Military Adviser in Chief J. S. F .— 


Financial Advisory Officer ..... 950—1,200 

Superintendent . . . . . . . 500—700 

Ajmer-M erwara — 

Railway Magistrate ...... 300—800 (old). 


250—750 (new). 


There is even greater variety of scales in regard to ministerial and sub¬ 
ordinate Technical posts as will be found from the instances given; 
below:— 


Mysore Residency — 

Superintendent . 

Upper Division Clerk . 

Lower Division Clerk . 

Jemadar 

Peons 

Sheristedar 

Head Clerk 

Revenue Inspector and Clerks 


Sub-Inspectors Excise 
Veterinary Assistants 

Sub-Assistant Sxirgeon 


Rs. 

300-400 
100- 200 (old). 
100—175 (new). 
35 to 100 (old). 
40—90 (new). 
22 and 20. 

16 and 15. 
1,50—200 (old). 
125—175 (new). 
80—120 (old). 
70--100 (new). 
3.5--65 (old). 

30—55 (new). 
90, 80, 60. 
60—120 (old). 

75—150 (new). 
75—200 (old). 

65- 170 (new). 


Compounders 
Nursing Superintendent 
Nursing Sisters . 


28—40 
250—350 
120—180 (old). 
140—180 (new). 


Charge Nurse.s . 

Indian Nurses . 

Sub-Inspector of Police 

Head Constables 
Police Constables 
Deputy Inspector of Schools 
Headmaster, Elementary Schools 

Treasure A-ssistants 
Head Accountant 

Manager, Residency Press . 

Foreman ... 

Compositors . . . . 


70—100 
31 and 23. 

7,5-150 (old). 

70—130 (new). 

42, 38 and 35. 

22—30 
75—150 
35—65 (old). 

30— 50 (new). 

150—200 + 50 S. P. 

80—100 (old). 

75—85 (new). 

175—225 (old). 

1.50—195 (new). 

75—100 (old). 

65—85 (new). 

Various grades from 16 to 36. 
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Rs. 

Assistant Inspector of Schools .... 150—350 

Excise Inspector ...... 250—-300 (old) 

. 175—250 (new). 

Sub-Inspector, Excise ..... 100—120 (old) 

50—90 (new). 

Jail Superintendent and Medical OflSoer . . 500 

Jailor ........ 120—250 (old) 

100—200 (new). 

Assistant Jailer ...... 40—95 (old) 

35—80 (new). 

Warders ....... 20—25 

Headmaster ....... 30—35 

Sub Assistant Surgeon ..... 125—140 (old). 

60—120 (new). 

Superintendent, Opium Kaootry .... 150—300 

Factory Chemist . . . ... . 40—-120 

Warehouse Clerk ...... 35—55 

Inspectors of Police ...... 260—300 

Sub-Inspectors of Police . ^ . . . . Grades ranging from 70 to 150. 

Hoad Constables. 30—45 Including Railway 

Police & Malwa Bhil Corps. 

Constables ....... 22—-27 • 

This lack of uniformity in regard to scales of _pay for similar cate¬ 
gories of staff under the Crown Eepresentative serving in different places 
is due pai^-ly to the circumstance that so far there hses been very little 
uniformity in regstrd to scales of pay of ministerial and lower posts among 
departmental offices of Central Government generally and also to the 
fact that in many cases stafi are borrowed from the service d£ other Gov¬ 
ernments and for that reason the scales of pay bear some sort of relar 
ition to the scales prevailing in adjoining provincial areas from which per¬ 
sonnel are usuaEy 'recruited. Our generad observations regarding the 
proper classification of posts, the principles of salaiy determination and 
the desirability of having uniform scales for the same categories of posts 
•carrying similar duties and responsibilities will apply to the staff of the 
Political Department as well. On that basis we would suggest that fpr 
the ministerial and lower posts, oiir recommendations in the case of sub¬ 
ordinate departmental offices of the Central Government would appew 
to be appropriate. The only differentiation which we would make in 
regard to ministerial scales would be to suggest that in the case of 
offices of Eesidents of Political Agents working directly under the control 
■of the Political Department, the special scales which we have suggested 
in this behalf in Pt. Ill of the Eeport may be applied. 

In regard to the gazetted post* not borne on the cadre of the Political 
Service, suitable scales may be found ^within the range of the Class II 
scale while for subordinate technical posts such as those of Sub-Asstt. 
Surgeons, Nurses, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Headmasters, Teachers, 
Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors of Police, etc., a suitable guide may ^ 
■found in the scales of pay recommended elsewhere in the report for posts 
•of comparable description or responsibility. 

W.—DEFEN.CE DEPARTMENT 

By'the amended terms of reference we have been required to deal 
:also with the conditions of service of civilians paid from Defence Estd- 
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mates. In complying with this requisition, we must however, record 
at the outset that our examination of the terms and conditions of ser* 
vice of these categories of staff has, for obvious reasons, not been afr 
thorough and complete as we Would wish as in the case of other civil 
servants. For one thing in the case of these categories there has been 
no proper classification of posts under the Classification, Control and 
Appeal Rules since the Civil Service Classification, Control and Appeal 
Rules do not directly apply to them. For the same reason, rules and 
regulations that framed, in regard to civilian employees generally do 
not also apply to civilians paid from Defence Estimates unless they are 
80 made applicable by specific Army Instructions. The absence of a 
proper classification has also been apparently responsible for a lack of 
homogeneity .among this class of personnel in matters of recruitment, 
pay, emoluments, disciplinary control, etc. 

2. The subjects dealt with by the Defence Department include con¬ 
trol of the Army (including the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces and th& 
I.M.S.), the Royal Indian Navy and the Royal Indian Air Force, Mili¬ 
tary Works, Acquisition and hiring of Lands on behalf of the Defence 
Services, Local self-government in Cantonment areas' and Ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

3. The Defence Department contains a Secretariat machinery which 
controls the three armed services. At its head is the Defence Member.; 
The main branches of the Army General Headquarters are respectively 
under;— 

(i) the Chief of the General Staff who is responsible for coordinat-s 

ing all questions of military policy; 

(ii) the Adjutant General who is responsible for raising and main¬ 

taining military forces and reserves, for the distribution of 
units, and for framing regulations giving the conditions of 
service of defence personnel including pay and allowances, 
leave, promotions, discipline and welfare; 

(iii) the Quartermaster General who is responsible for the pro¬ 

visioning of the defence services, the movement and trans¬ 
portation of troops and maintenance of military farms, 
canteens, and pioneer and labour units, etc.; 

(iv) the Master General of Ordnatnce who is responsible for tho 

design, production, provision, storage, mmntenance and re^ 
pairs, inspection and salvage of all Ordnance Stores and 
Army equipment. But the work of this branch has recentiy 
been distributed between the C.G.S. and Q.M.G.; 

(v) the Engineer-in-Chief who is the head of the Military En¬ 

gineering Services which execute works on behalf of th* 
three Armed Services; amd 

(vi) the Director of Medical Services. 

The R.I.A.F. and the R.I.N". have each its separate Headquartem.; 
Each of the three fighting services has in turn its own lower formation* 
in all of which a civilian element is interspersed with military personnel. 

4. The Defence Department Secretariat contains the usual type of 
Secretariat posts but certain posts are filled by military personnel. 
Case's in point are posts of Entitlement Officer, Medical Adviser, O.S.D. 
Establishments, Director of Military I^ands and Cantonments. In a* 
much as it is essenti.'rl to have uniformity among employees in all grades 
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iu the GovermneDt of India Secretariat, our recominendation is that sO' 
far as civilian personnel employed in the Defence Department Secre¬ 
tariat are concerned, their conditions should be on a par with those of 
corresponding civilian employees in other Secretariat Departments. In. 
regard to posts held by Commissioned Officers,, we expect that such dis¬ 
parity as exists in the terms, of remuneration wiH be greatly reduced, 
and reasonable parity be established when the revision of the terms of 
pay of Indian Army personnel takes place. 

5. Mr. Mason, Joint Secretary, Defence Department who replied to 
our questionnaire has stated;— 

“It is beheved that economy would result in the end from the 
provision of. a standard of remuneration at each level parti¬ 
cularly iu the. lower grades which would provide reasonable 
standard of living, some certainty regarding home affaira 
and some prospect of advancement; the number of messen¬ 
gers for example could be reduced if the standard were 
raised, but a better type of men can only be found if con¬ 
ditions are improved. In general it is suggested that for 
all grades of Government servant there should be greater 
content if Government were. to provide the minimum re¬ 
quirements together with a comparatively small pafy from, 
which there would not be large outgoings. In other words 
Government should provide more in kind and less in cash' 
e.g., every employee of the Central Government should be 
provided with accommodation according to his grade, and 
this should be rent free, the rent element in pay being: 
removed. Provision should also be made for free medical, 
dental and opthalmic attention and the following at cheap 
subsidised rates:— 

Transport to and from office; education; means of recrea¬ 
tion". 

There is considerable force in these observations. While we agree that 
there should be ameliorative measures for low paid employees generally, 
we can see our way to recommend initially only certain concessions and> 
these we have indicated in our recommendation in Part II. Unless Gov¬ 
ernment are in a position to afford similar benefits for staff of all depart¬ 
ments, it would be invidious to allow extra benefits to the staff of certain- 
departments merely on the ground that fafcilities can more easily be- 
provided in these cases. Another proposal we have- received irom the- 
Defence Department relates to the continuance of the war-time profi¬ 
ciency allowance for stenographers. We have dealt with this point in 
the Section dealing -with Secretariat and Headquarrters offices.. 

0. G.H.Q. includes a number of Directorates besides the branches- 
mentioned above. Por purposes of unified control, all office staff of the- 
G.H.Q. are under the administrative control of the Chief Administrative 
officer. Defence Department. The following ,are the principal categoriea- 
of Civilian officers emploved in G.H.Q.;— 

Scientific OfficeiB . . . . . b2.W—.1,750 

Administrative Officer ...... Jts. 1,000—1,250 

Dy. Assistant Director . . . . ._ Rs. 1,050—1,260 

Officers Supervisors (on various scales) . . .” Rs. 900—50—1,150 

Rs. 650—800 

Rs. 400—2.5—600 
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Civilian Gazetted Officers (on various scales) 
Superintendents .... 


Rs. 400—20—600 \ ■ 
Rs. 700-25-850 j 
Rs. 500—40—700 


Rs. 400—20—500 


Asijistants Upper ..... 


. Rs. 350—25—450 

Assistants Lower ..... 


. Rs. 200—12—440 

Ilnd Division ...... 


. Rs. 90—250 with selec¬ 
tion Gr. 250—300 

Hi Division 


. Rs. 90—170 

I..\.G.C. Upper Divieion .• . . . 


. Rs. 120—300 

I.A.C.C. Upper Division (Selection Grade) . 


. Rs. 300—360 

I..4.C.<J. Lower Division .... 


. Rs. 60—144 

Stenographers ...... 

Lady Clerks—■ 


. Rs. 125—300 

Grade ‘.A’ ...... 


. Rs. 300—400 

Grade ‘B’ . 


. Rs. 200—260 

Grade ‘U’ . 


. Rs. 100—150 

Translators ...... 


. Rs. 200—440 (old) 

Rs. 200--400 (Revised) 


There are also civilian staff on different scales of pay engaged as photo¬ 
graphers, draftsmen, estimators, etc. Inferior establishment such as 
Eecord Sorters, Daftries, I’eons, etc., are at present on the same pay as in 
the Secretai-iat. 

7. In an earlier section we have dealt with the scales of pay of Secre¬ 
tariat staff generally. The position of the G. H. Q. in relation to the 
Defence Department Secretariat is not the same as that of the establish- 
.ment of the C. B. K. and D. G. B. & T. to the respective Secretariats. 
In our view to the extent that the work done in G. H. Q. is similar to 
that done in the Secretariat e.g., in the case of routine clerks and steno- 
^aphers the rates of pay in the two offices could be similar but we see no 
justification for a wholesale assimilation of all existing categories such as 
superintendents, assistants and clerks in the G. H. Q. to the categories 
• employed in the Secretariat Departments. Such a claim has been pressed 
before us by the D. H. Q. Association who asked for the upgrading ot the 
post of Officers Supervisor to the level of Assistant Secretaries and of 
Superintendents to the level of Secretariat Superintendents, and by represen¬ 
tatives of the I. A. C. C. who asked that posts held by them in G. H. Q. 
should be treated on a par with that of Secretariat Assistants. The Chief 
Administrative Officer whom we questioned on the point did not support 
the claWi that I. A. C. C. men could all be absorbed as Assistants forthwith 
since a considerable proportion of them—more than 50 per cent, among 
them—were only doing routine work. Since also in the case of the G. H. Q., 
the amount and quality of noting work on cases involving policy matters 
would appear to be much less than in a Secretariat Department proper, 
we consider that the position of the G. IT. Q. cannot be regarded as different 
from that of offices of heads of departments at headquarters directly working 
under the Government of India. On that basis the provision of a number of 
posts in the scale of 80—220 fas for graduate clerks) which will replace the 
Ilnd Division clerical grade should be adequate and it would be for the 
authority concerned to decide what number of Assistants posts, if any, on 
the scales recommended by us should be retained on the ground that there is 
the class of work to be done by noting assistants of the higher grade. We 
also consider that posts of Superintendents on scales of pay equal to those 
of the Secretariat should he allowed only in certain major branches where 
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the work is deemed to be equal in quality and importance to that done in 
the Secretariat. For the rest the scales for similar posts in offices of heads 
of departments working directly under the Government of India would be 
suitable. Other posts may according to responsibility be fitted into the 
range of Class I,senior scale (its. 600—1,150) or Class II (Bs. 275 800) 
with initial pay higher than the minimum and the top pay lower than the 
maximum where necessary according to the nature of the post as the case 
may be. The latter scale should ordinarily suffice for Civilian Gazetted 
Officers and Officer Supervisors who may be treated on a line with adminis¬ 
trative Officers. In regard to the grades of Lady Clerks we feel that what¬ 
ever may have been the position during the war times it will tend to greater 
uniformity if in the future such posts are assimilated with the ordinary 
clerical grades. As explained in the section relating to race &nd sex our 
general conclusion is that there is no justification for differentiation in the 
emoluments of such posts on the basis of sex. One grade of^ clerks about 
whom we would make special mention are the Hollerith Machine Operators 
who made a representation before us that although they were matriculates 
and possessed the same minimum qualification as 3rd Division Clerks in 
G. H. Q., they were on a lower rate of pay and were merely allowed a 
meagre machine allowance of Rs. 5 to 15. It appears that in certain 
branches of G. H. Q. even Assistants and Ilnd Division clerks are employed 
on these machines. We recommend that all Hollerith Machine Operators 
be given the same pay as Clerks in which case the special pay will not be 
justified. 

8. The Chief Administrative Officer, G. H. Q. whom we examined 
agreed that it was possible and desirable to separate the civilian persormel 
doing ministerial work with Army services into a distinct cadre and stated 
that a proposal was already under consideration for putting the establi^- 
ment of the G. H. Q. (barring s few technical supervisory and administrative 
posts) on a civilian footing on the same basis as the Secretariat. The 
representatives of the three services whom we consulted merely wished to 
retain administrative control over the machinery. We commend the 
proposal. 

9. Lower Formations .—While the bulk of the ministerial staff in lower 
formations (i.e., Command Headquarters and Units) are Head Clerks, 
Clerks, Typists, Stenotypists, etc., there are also a number of non-clerical 
appointments held by civilians. In this category are storemen, storekeef)er8, 
language instructors, draftsmen, translators, overseers, telephone operators, 
victualling agents, civilian drivers, electricians, fitters, blacksmiths, painter^ 
carpenters, motor mechanics, etc. on monthly rates besides a large body ot 
employees like watercarriers, sweepers, etc. on nerrick rates of pay- We 
recommend that as far as possible the rates of pay fo?;^ such staff in lower 
formations should correspond to the rates we have recommended for cmlian 
staff doing similar work in civil departments of the Central Government 

e.g., Railway, P. & T. and P. W. D, . ^ .i, • 

10. A distinction was sought to be made on the ground that the mapnty 
of such civilians were amenable to discipline under the Army Act. In 
some cases they are also liable for service anywhere in India and in others 
even for service overseas or for fi.eld ’service. To a limited extent when on 
field service certain categories of staff have been allowed some benefits 
which are allowed to enrolled personnel. In the representations made before 
us, representatives of staff generally were apt to refer to the disabilities and 
hardships to which thev were subjected on account of such incidents of 
service including the lack of a proper system of appeal as was provided under 
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the Classificsation, Control and Appeal Rules for civilian employees. On this 
ground the Civilian employees of the Department were disposed to pitch 
their claims very high and demanded some of the privileges allowed to 
enrolled personnel while claiming at the same time parity with civilian 
employees in the matter of scales of pay, leave etc. 

11. Special mention must be made of the Educational staff employed in 
Army Schools such as the K, G. R. I. M. Colleges at Jhelum, Ajmer, 
Belgaum, Jullundur and Bangalore and Army Schools at Pachmarhi 
P. W. R. I. M. College, Dehra Dun and Lawrence R. I. M. School, Sanawar. 
The principal types of posts are: — 

Principal, P.W.R.I.M. College ..... Re. 650—1,760 
Principal, Lawrence School ..... Rs. 750—-1,000 
Assistant Masters, P.W.R.I.M. College Rs. 400—^1,600 

Senior Masters in the K.G.R.I.M. .... Rs. 250—360 
Indian Assistant Masters . . . • ' • Rs- 180—'300 

In regard to the teaching staff of these institutions belonging to different 
grades, we recommend that the scales of pay should correspond with what 
we have recommended in the Section dealing with the Education Depart¬ 
ment for simitar categories of education staff. Ministerial and lower grade 
staff attached to these institutions including persons belonging to the 
artisan categories, may be on the scale we have recommended for such posts 
in the departmental offices. 

12. E.-in-G.’s Branch. —The Engineering Branch of the Defence Services 
at whose head is the Engineer-in-Chief, contains a large number of posts in 
which civilians with engineering qualifications are employed. The main 


categories are: — 

Civilian Engineers (UK recruited) 


I.S.E. scales of pay. 

Civilian Engineers (recruited in India) . 


Rs. 400—50/2—800 

Asstt. Civilian Engineers 

. Scale (o) 

(6) 

Rs. 300—16—460 

Rs. 475—825 (old) and 
Rs. 400—860 (new) 

Civilian Surveyors (UK recruited) 

. 

Rs. 460—900 

Civilian Surveyors (others) . 

(o) 

(6) 

Rs. 300—60—460 

Rs. 476—825 (old) and 

Rs. 400—860 (new) 

Surveyor Assistants— 

Grade I . 


Rs. 160—460 (old) 

Rs. 160—'400 (new) 

Grade II . 


Rs. 60—175 

Sub-Divisional Officers 


Rs. 160—450 (old) 

Rs. 150—400 (new) 

Overseers ...... 


Rs. 60—176 

Draftsmen ..... 


Different grades ranging 
f rom Rs. 60/100 to 
160—300 

Storekeepers, clerks, etc. 


Various scales ranging 
from— 

Rs. 46/100 t' Rs. 
80/140 


The Engineer-in-Chief who replied to our questionnaire and also gave 
evidence before us explained that the M. E. S. are a quasi-military organisa¬ 
tion, where personnel subject to the Civil Service Rules were intended to 
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supplement the cadre of the Eoyal Engineers or the !• E- The per^mel 
had a liability for overseas service as well as an ‘all-India service liabuity. 
During the war, the M. E. S. expanded considerably and the question ot 
fixing the peace-time strength was stated to be under the consideration of 
Government. The Engineer-in-Chief explained that a considerable part of 
the establishment has to be kept on a temporary basis only in order to 
avoid excessive overhead expenditure, since the conditions of work in the 
M. E. IS. are such that the work varies from year to year and from area to 
area. He mentioned that certain proposals had been made by him and 
were under the consideration of Government with a view to Indianising the 
service and placing a large number of posts on a permanent basis to be held 
by civilians. Equating the posts of Assistant Garrison Engineers, Engineers, 
Grade 11 and Grade I with posts of Assistant Engineers, Executive 
Engineers and Superintending Engineers in the C. P. W. D. respectively. 
Major General Hastead suggested that these posts could respectively carry 
the rates of Es. 350—20—730; 1,300—1,750 and 1,500—1.900. For subordi¬ 
nates such as Overseers, Sub-Divisional OfiBcers, Surveyor Assistants, etc. 
he suggested two grades—Es. 200—400 and Es. 150—250. In the end 
he agreed that it would be fair if the M. E. S. staS could on all matters be 
on a level with officers and staff of the C. P. W. D. provided that the 
former are allowed a disturbance allowance as well as additional compensa¬ 
tory allowances when required to go on field service. On tfiat basis he was 
agreeable to enforcing the same minimum qualifications as for the staff of 
the C. P. ,W. D. 

13. We recommend that the scales of pay for the staff in the M. E. S. 
should be the same as for comparable categories in the C. P. W. D. We 
do not feel that there is any justification for any special addition to pay for 
the mere liability to all-India service in as much as the proposed basic sca|es 
would be uniform throughout India. In so far as the Field Service liability 
is concerned, we consider that it would be sufficient if civilian personnel are 
during the period of field service, compensated suitably in the same manner 
as enrolled personnel are for the incidence of such service. 

14. The following types of personnel also serve in the seveial directorates 
of the G. H. Q. such as the Movement Directorate, Transportation 
Directorate, the Eemounts Directorate, the Welfare Directorate and the Be- 
settlement Directorate; — 

Offloer Supervisors ....... Rs. 900—'1,150 (old); 

Rs. 650—800 (new) 

Civilian Gazetted Officers ...... Rs. 400—20—600 

Ist Class ........ Rs. 130—'1,50 

2nd Class.Rs. 110—130 

3rd Class.Rs. 50—110 

Superintendents ....... Rs. 90—250 

Supervisors ........ Rs. 60—175 

Asstt. Stores Officers ....... Rs. 250—^460 

Veterinary Inspectors. ...... Scales rani^ing irom 

Rs. 120/170 to Rs. 200/ 
300. 

Compounders . . . . • • _ • Rs. 20—40 

Non-combatants Unenrolled personnel «.(7. Drivers, 

Tailors, Bootmakers, Barbers, Dhobies, Cpoks, 

Sweepers,Watercarriers, Labourers, etc. . Nerrick rates of pay. 

We have already dealt with the pay scale of officer Supervisors and Civilian 
Gazetted Officers. In regard to the clerical podts (in which category may be 
included posts of Storekeepers where their duties are mainly of a clerical 
nature), our general recommendations regarding similar posts in Depart- 
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mental offices might be found suitable. For the posts of artisans or crafts¬ 
men possessing different degrees of skid it is not possible for us to specify 
any rates of pay but our observations in regard to such employees in the 
G. P. W. D. whose scales of pay in normal times are fixed on the basis, of a 
schedule of rates would be relevant. 

15. The Department of the Judge Advocate General and the Medical 
Directorate contain only ministerial posts in the grades open to civilians. 
Our general recommendations in this regard will therefore be applicable to 
such post whether in the Directorates or in lower formations. In regard to 
the posts of Civilian Assistant Stores Officers in the Medical Directorate (Mi 
scale Es. 340—500, we consider the Class II scale of Es. 275^—560 would be 
adequate., 

16. The following posts exist in the Naval Headquarters: — 

Rg. 900^1,150 


C.G.Oa. or Officer Supervisors 




. Rs. 950—800 

Rs. 400—600 

Civ. Asstt. Naval Stores Officers . 




. Rs. 500—760 (old) 

Rs. 340—,500 (now) 

Dockyard Personnel Officer. 




. Rs. 800—1,000 

Dy. Dockyard Officer 




. Rs. 400—600 

Medical Officer .... 




. Rs. 350—560 

Superintendent .... 




. Rs. 400—600 

Clerical Personnel 




. I.A.C.C. Rates 

Dockyard Principal Foreman 




. Rs. 475—636 

Senior Foreman . 




. Rs. 400—475 

Foreman 




. Rs. 300—390 

Leadingmen .... 




. Rs. 170—290 

Assistant Leadingmen 




. Rs. 105—130 

Overseers ..... 




. Rs. 50—70 

Compounders .... 




. Rs. 60—90 

Sisters ..... 




. Rs. 100—130 

Nursing Sisters .... 




. Rs. 160 

Matrons ..... 




. Rs. 200—300 

Storehousemen .... 




. Rs. 200—300 (higher) 
Rs. 160—240 (lower) 

Asstt. Storehousemen 




. Rs. 100—'160 (higher) 
Rs. 80—-120 (lower) 

Inspector of R.I.N. Police . 


. 


. Rs. 300—400 

Sub-Inspector .... 

• 

. 

. 

. Rs. 126—200 


Skilled Labour—Chargemen of Fitters, Fitters Copper- Rates varying from 
smiths, Electricians, Turners, Shipwrights, Welders, Rs. 1/2 to 5/12 per 
Toolsraith, Blacksmith, etc. diem exclusive of 

dearness allowance. 

Unskilled Labour—Coolies and Litbourers. . . Axmaa 0-14-0 to Rs. 

1-2-0 per diem. 

In the reply to our questionnaire the Naval Headquarters expressed them¬ 
selves in favour of the prescription of uniform scales on an ‘all India’ basis 
for all similar categories of posts under the Central Government whether the 
cost is met from the Civil, Eailway or Defence Estimates. For local varia¬ 
tions, however, they suggested a grant of local compensatory allowances 
based on local conditions and expensiveness of the stations. They have 
made a suggestion, which we are inclined to support, namely, that liability 
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to serve in all parts of the country should ordinarily be limited to the higher 
grade appointments only. For categories where overseas service liability 
exists, they have recommended the grant of adequate remuneration in the 
form of overseas allowance. We understand that among the demands made 
to Government by the Dockyard Workers Union were: — 

(i) minimum monthly basic wage of Its, 55 and increase of dearness 

allowance to the scale recommended by the Bombay Textile 

Enquiry Committee; 

(ii) grant of house allowance, Bombay Compensatory Allowance to 

daily rated workmen (who are temporary employees) on the 

same basis as for permanent staff; 

(iii) grant of provident fund and gratuity benefits on the same scale 

as for Itailway employees; and 

(iv) grant of casual leave and holidays with pay on the same scale as 

for monthly rated workers for daily rated temporary workmen. 

A' representative of the Dockyard Workers’ Union urged before us the need 
for standardisation of wages and occupations since (he complained) the 
present rates are fixed arbitrarily and not after an analysis of jobs and 
processes. In his evidence he referred to the Report of a 
Committee (presided over by Mr. G. R. Pradhan) which had enquired into 
some of the grievances of the Dockyard Workers. Neither the official nor 
the staff witnesses who came before us indicated the nature of the recom¬ 
mendations of this Committee and on the assumption that the matter is 
already engaging the attention of Government we can only refer to this 
matter here. We recommend that in the case of Gazetted Officers like 
C. G. Os. and Officer Supervisors, the scales may be fixed according to 
responsibility within the range of Class II. For Medical and Nursing staff 
a suitable guide may be found in our recommendations regarding Railway 
Hospitals. For the Workshop staff of both the Supervisory and the Work¬ 
men categories, our observations in regard to similar categories on the Rail¬ 
ways would apply. 


17. Air Headquarters ,.—The Civilian personnel (gazetted officers) in this 
Headquarters such as Administrative Officers, Officer Supervisors etc., are 
getting the same rates of pay as staff in G. H. Q. Ministerial staff such as 
Superintendents, Assistants, Clerks (including I. A. C. C. clerks and Lady 
Clerks) are also on the same scales as for G. H. Q. In lower formations, 
dihe main types of posts are; — 


Unit Clerks— 

Lower Division . 

Upper Division . 
with Selection Grade . 

Storekeepers —■ 

Various grades . 


. Rs. 60—160 (old) 

Bs. 46—100 (new) 

. Rs. 100—260 1 Rs. 06— 
. Rs. 260-^300 y 800 
J (new) 


Rs. 100—125 
Rs. 128—200 
Rs. 208—280 
Rs. 300—360 
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Draftsmen—• 

Grade 1 ....... . Bs. 120—'400 

Grade II ....... . Rs. 80—200 

Grade 111 ........ Bs. 40—116 

Tracers ........ Bs. 40—60 

Itepresentatives of a number of Associations of Civilian Clerks and Store- 
keepers of lower formations of the Army and Air Force gave oral evidence 
before us. One of the grievances sought to be made was that there were a 
large number of graduates recruited as Storekeepers and clerks who in spite 
of their qualitications did not draw the same scale of pay as Secretariat 
Assistants or remuneration in any way equal to those of enlisted personnel 
who were put on similar duties. Paucity of opportunity for advancement 
and promotion was another grievance. It was complained that the civilians 
were subject to all the military disabilities such as control under the Army 
Act and liability for service overseas but had none of the privileges available 
to enlisted persons, such as Field Allowance, Separation, Lodging and 
Children’s allowances, rations etc. While pleading for assimilation of their 
conditions of service in all matters to those of civilian personnel, the staff 
representatives were unwilling to have their conditions of service regulated 
on the basis of other personnel in Civil employment such as in the Kailway 
Department and insisted on attaining parity with the highest paid ministerial 
service, namely, that of the Imperial Secretariat. One of the grievances 
which in our view deserves sympathetic consideration is the complaint that 
xmit clerks were worse off than their compeers in higher formations or at 
headquarters and that those in units located at Delhi did not get the house 
rent or conveyance allowance which other ministerial establishments draw 
at headquarters. In regard to the scales of pay, we cannot accept the claim 
for equalisation with the Secretariat staff and after examining departmental 
witnesses we are satisfied that the nature of the duties and responsibilities 
does not justify such equalisation. We consider that our recommendations 
in regard to ministerial staff of subordinate departmental offices should be 
appropriate in the ease of ministerial staff of lower formations of G. H. Qs. 
as well as of Naval and Air Headquarters. In regard to posts of storekeepers 
to the extent that special technical qualifications are not required and their 
duties are mainly of a clerical nature, the posts may be borne on the same 
scale as for clerks. Where a degree of technical knowledge is required (as 
was stated to be the case in regard to storekeepers of the R. I. -A. F.) a suit¬ 
able guide may be found in the recommendations we have made in this 
regard about storekeepers in the Railways. In regard to the other 
grievances, we understand that there is a clear channel of promotion from 
grade to grade and while sympathising with the demand that there should 
be adequate opportunities of promotion for personnel from lower grades 
with necessary qualifications to the grade of C. G. Os., we are unable to 
recommend any reservation for departmental men on a percentage or 
exclusive basis. 

18. In regard to the Civilian services under the M.G.O. there has 
been during the war period, some readjustment of administrative control. 
The Indian Ordnance Service and the Factories run by them were tem¬ 
porarily placed under the control of the Industries and Supplies Depart¬ 
ment while the Inspection Wing of the Indian Stores Department was 
transferred to the control of the War Department for the duration of the 
war and has only recently been transferred back to the Industries and 
Supplies Department. We have dealt with the Inspection Wing in the 
section relating to the I. fr S.. Department- In the Ordnance Branch the 
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following are the important posts for which the existing rates of pay and 
the rates recommended by the M.G.O. are given side by side: * 

Pay proponed by M, 0. O. 
Present Pay on recommendation of 
Wilmot Report 

Rs. Rs. 

Director General) Ordnanoe Factories . 2,350 3,000—3,260 

Deputy Director General and IController 1,500—2,000 2,250 2,600 

of Chemical Research Establishment. 

Assistant Directors and Superinten- 1,360—1,760 (NA)1,350 l,850Qr. I 

dents. ' 1,100—1,460 (A) 1,360—1,660 Gr. H 

Chief Inspector of Stores and Clothing. 2,206—(full Col.) 

Inspector of Armaments . > . 1,360—1,760 

Director of Ordnance Laboratories, 1,250—1,760 

Chief Inspector of Explosives, etc. 

Deputy Inspectors of Stores 1,600 

Assistant Inspectors Various scales ranging from Rs. 360/700 to 

600/1,060. 

Works Managers .... 850—1,260(NA) 860 1,360 

660—1,000 (A). 

Senior Scientific Oflficers . . 740—960 

Assistant Works Managers, Section 800—800 600—800 

, Officers (Stores) 860—1,000 

Civilian Ordnanoe Officers . .'] 

Administrative Officers . . >400—20—600 

TnHiiin Efieotrical and MecbanioalJ 
Engineers. 

Junior Scientific Officers . . . 300—700 

Ordnanoe Officers (Civ. Stores) . 340—600 

Principal Foreman . . . / 600—700(NA) 660 760 

475—536(A) 

Foreman ..... 500—660(N’A) 650 700 

400—500(A) 

Assistant Foreman .... 376—490(NA) 

300—390 (A) 426—640 

Technical Assistants . ... 375—650 

Chargeman ..... 200—360(N’A) 250 400 

170—290(A) 

Head Clerks ..... "j "1 300—400 

Upper Division Clerks . . . ^Various scales V160—300 

Lower Division Clerks • • • J J 

Section Clerk ..... 37—64 

Civilian Workshop Supervisors . . 180—240 (enrolled personnel). 

Civilian Technical Supervisors— 

Or. “ A ”. 280—500 

Gr. “ B ”. 180—240 

Civilian Supervisor (Technical Store- 180—240 
keeper). 

Civilian Supervisor (Technical) . • • 150—200 

Senior Scientific Assistants . 260—400 

Junior Scientific Assistants . 160—300 

Chemists—6 grades ranging from . 62—160 to 

360—460 

Laboratory Assistants 3 grades ra n g ing 

from 40—100 to 
166—200 

Draftsmen—grades remging from . 75—-100 to 

325—400 


Traders—grades ranging from 


40—60 to 
86—100 
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Hecbanics, Kleotrioiaa^, Artificor, las- Oa various grades 
tractors, etc. raagiag froia dts. 

40—150. 

Daily rated employees—LabourersJ . Kferriok rates. 

Workmen oa daily rates . . . Up to Bs. 5 per diem. 

Civilian Storekeepers j . . . 375—450, 

300—360 

260—360 

Civilian Assistant Storekeepers . . 100—125 

160—250 

^ Storemen • • . . . 50—120 

46-105 

{N.B .—NA =! Non-Asiatics. 

, _A=Asiatics.) 

Lieut.-Geaerai iSir Leuneth Loot, Master General of Ordnance in India 
replied to our questionnaire and gave evidence before us. Me agreed that 
in regard to basic scales of pay lor comparable posts in the categories of 
i'oremen, Ghargemen, etc., it would be fair to equate the Ordnance h’ac- 
tory scales with those in the Eailway Workshops, except in the case of 
certain highly specialised branches deahng with armaments where out¬ 
side recruitment may have to be made in order to attract the right typo 
of employee. The Wihnot Committee also have proceeded on the basis 
that most of the grades in thb Ordnance Tactories may be equated with 
corresponding grades in the Bailw'ay services, in the course of ihs evi¬ 
dence the Master GeneraTof Ordnance also agreed that the salary scales 
recommended in the Wiimot report were in some cases high and would 
not fit in with the general salary levels which the Commission contem¬ 
plate laying down as a common basis for all Government servants. The 
Director General, Industries & Supplies was also of the opinion that the 
scales proposed by the Wiimot Committee for the top posts in the 
Ordnance Factories were high. We questioned them in particular re¬ 
garding the complaint made by staff representatives who gave evidence 
before us that the remuneration of scientists employed in the Ordnance 
Laboratories was inadequate. They sounded a note of caution since the 
word scientist had often been used loosely to connote different grades of 
employees. The M.G.O. also stated that with the help of the Chair¬ 
man, C-S.I.E., an attempt had been mftde to rationalise the scales of 
pay for the staff doing really scientific work in Laboratories and in regard 
to such staff parity existed with similar staff in the Alipore Test House. 
He also told us that the demand made by certain employees for a Com¬ 
mon cadre for subordinate supervisory personnel, Foremen, Assistant 
Foremen, Chargemen, etc. would be impracticable and not be conducive 
to efficiency since different Factories specialised in different lines of pro¬ 
duction and personnel if freely interchanged might prove misfits. Among 
the points strongly emphasised by him were the discontinuance of the 
present system of Extra Temporary staff, as well as the abolition of the 
daily rated system and its replacement by a monthly rated system for 
all workers. It was his view that in the case of the Ordnance Facfories 
the piece-work system must still continue, since a substantial amount of 
the work to be done at these Factories could be executed more efficiently 
only on a group piece-work system. 

19. From the Ordnance Department, representatives of associations 
covering a number of categories such as C.G.Os., Foremen, Asstt: Fore¬ 
men, and Supervisory and ministerial staff sent in representations and 
furnished replies to our questionnaire besides giving evidence before us. 
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The complaint of the clerical associations was in the main regarding the. 
temporary nature of their service and was directed towards the abolition 
of the category now called Extra Temporary which, w'ere regularly dis¬ 
charged every year on 31st March and re-employed on 1st April. Be¬ 
sides the absence of security of tenure, it was stated that temporary staff 
drew lower scales of pay and had leave term less fatourable than those 
available to permanent employees. Though temporary staff were allowed 
the benefit of contributing to the l.O.E.W.P. Eund it was stated that 
there were certain establishments to which this benefit was not extended- 
' A further complaint was that ministerial staff were not entitled to a 
number of allowances such as education allowance, free medical treat¬ 
ment, electricity allowance, house-rent allowance etc. which certain main 
categories of permanent technical staff in Factories at present received. 
Other complaints were that clerical scales are not uniform in all Fac¬ 
tories and overtime was allowed in some places and not in others. As in 
other cases, the employees desired the clerical scales to be brought to the 
level of the scales now in force dn the Government of India offices at head¬ 
quarters. Bepresentatives of the Ordnance Factory workers stated as a 
main grievance that daily rated men entering service remained till.retire¬ 
ment on a daily rated basis with very little scope for increase. Minimum 
wages demanded for iitiskilled workers were Rs. 45-75 and for skilled 
workers Es. 90—195 with dearness allowance on the scales recomviended 
by the Eao Committee in the case of Railways. The employees asked 
for Provident Fund benefits to be brought on a level with those allowed to 
Railway employees, namely, an increase in the Government contribution to 
cent per cent (of the employers contribution of 1/12) instead of 50 per cent, 
or 75 per cent, as is at present the case, and the grant of a gratuity in addi¬ 
tion. Representatives of the subordinate scientific or technical staff work¬ 
ing in the Ordnance Factories complained that there was no proper designa¬ 
tion or classification of scientific posts and the rates varied considerably and 
were inadequate in comparison with scales prevalent in other Government 
Departments. The main grievai*ee of the Civilian Gazetted Officers appear¬ 
ed to be that Indian employees did not have the same scales of pay as 
European employees and the privileges allowed to cetrain non-Asiatic per¬ 
sonnel in the matter of house rent, education allowance, etc., were not ex¬ 
tended to all categories of gazetted officers. Two associations—represent¬ 
ing Foremen of Non-Asiatic and AiHatic Domicile respectively—gave evid- 
-ence before us. The former suggested a further increase in the scales of pay 
which we cannot countenance, since their present scales themselves 
are high in comparison with what we have proposed for similar staff 
on the Railways belonging to the non-gazetted categories and in some cases 
already equal the pay for gazetted categories like Assistant Works Managers. 
The complaint of Indian personnel was about discrimination against them in 
the matter of pay and allowances. They suggested that it would improve 
efficiency if for piirposes of promotion there w'as an ‘all India’ cadre for 
supervisory staff of Ordnance Factories. 

20. About the middle of 1945. a. Departmental Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. R. Wilmot, D. D. G. Ordnance Factories, had been 
appointed to review the conditions of service of the permanent staff of the 
Indian Ordnance Factories and to recommend necessary modifications there¬ 
in to meet the needs of post-war conditjons. Though'this Committee had 
submitted a report in August 1945, the Re])ort does not appear to have 
been published and no orders seem to have yet been passed, since most of 
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the staff representatives who gave evidence before us stated their demands 
were similar to those made before the Wilmot Committee but appeared to be 
unaware of the fact that recommendations relating to them had been includ¬ 
ed in the Eeport. Many of the grievances have been dealt with by the 
Committee in a generous and very sympathetic manner in their report. The 
complaint about a large number of people being kept temporary and the 
peculiar practice obtaining in the Department of discharging staff every 
year on the 31st March and re-employing them on the 1st April must 
be reviewed in the light of the remarks contained in the Wilmot Committee s 
Report. As we expect the Report of the Committee to come under the 
consideration of Government in due course we do not dwell here at length 
on such of their recommendations as we have nothing to say about. 

21. The recommendations of the Wilmot Committee have generally bee!i 
based on the system obtaining in the State Railways and are framed on pre¬ 
war conditions as a standard with a view to removing inequalities and hard¬ 
ships in the existing system. It was their view that the present terms of 
pay had failed to attract the right type of men and having regard to the 
nature of the work in Ordnance Factories, it would be necessary to give 
Junior Gazetted Officers and non-gazetted grades more favourable terms 
than would be necessary in departments where recruits entered service with 
little more than academic training. They have suggested common basic 
scales for all officers and other grades of men of Asiatic and Non-Asiatic 
domicile—the latter being eligible in addition to overseas pay. We have 
not considered it necessary to refer in detail to the recommendations of the 
Wilmot Committee regarding pay scales for different posts but we accept the 
general suggestion that such scales should be modelled on the basis of w’hat 
would reasonably obtain in the Railway Services for posts carrying duties 
and responsibilities. The Comrqittee recommended overtime pay for all 
sections of the staff other than gazetted officers, doing systematic overtime 
work. We have elsewhere observed that the system of overtime working 
should be reduced to a minimum and have expressed ourselves against the 
grant of overtime pay for ministerial staff, except so far as staff like clerical 
employees in Ordnance Factories observe the same hours of working as 
industrial employees. We see no objection to this category being treated 
on a par with industrial staff in the matter of overtime. The Wilmot Com¬ 
mittee has observed that continuance marriage allowance is unnecessary, 
but have recommended the grant of educational allowance to aU employees 
of Ordnance Factories (excluding clevical staff) for the education of children, 
whether in India or outside up to a limit of 3 children, the allowance com¬ 
mencing at the age of 5 and continuing upto the age of 16 in the case of 
children of non-gazetted officers; and the allowances are to be at higher rates 
when the children are educated outside Asia. We have been unable to get 
any satisfactory explanation for the exclusion of clerical staff from these 
benefits on the ground of repercussions, if the rational basis for the conces¬ 
sion is merely the low income of the employees for whom it is recommended. 
We have dealt with this question in Pt. II, paras 79—81. We are averse 
to the perpetuation of benefits of a special kind to any particular sections of 
Government employees like Officers and certain technical staff of Ordnance 
Factories. Benefits in this regard should, if allowed at all, be common for 
employees of all departments and till Government are in a position to allow 
greater benefits uniformly, we cannot recommend anything more than what 
we have done in para. 81 of Part II. The Wilmot Committee have also 
recommended some liberalisation of the rules relating to compensatory allow¬ 
ance in* Presidency Towns so as to enable residents of Calcutta or Bombay 
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to get the benefit. They have recommended substantial benefit in the 
nature of house rent allowance if Government are not in a position to provide 
accommodation within 10 per cent, of employees pay. In the case of certain 
staff free supply of furniture, water, electricity, etc., have also been recom¬ 
mended. In all these matters we cannot agree to the employees of the 
Ordnance Factories being afforded special benefits which are not available 
to other Central Government employees. Our general recommendations in 
respect of compensatory allowance and house rent allowance would uniformly 
apply to all classes of Central Government employees. 

22. In dealing with the grievances of temporary clerical staff, the Wilmot 
Committee have recommended that keeping large bodies of employees on a 
temporary basis should be avoided by increasing the permanent establish¬ 
ment in the interests of efficiency and fairness to the employees. We com¬ 
mend this suggestion. 

23. As far as the scales of pay are concerned, we recommend that civi¬ 
lian employees in Ordnance Factories should draw scales of pay comparable 
to those prevailing in the Bailway Department for similar categories of stsiff. 
Thus the Director of Ordnance Factories will appropriately be on the same 
scale as heads of departments in Bailways. The D.G.I.S. suggested a scale 
of Bs. 2,000—2,500 for this post but as we have limited the maximum of 
heads of departments to Bs. 2,000'the same limit must apply to the post of 
D. G. Ordnance Factories. Other posts of gazetted officers like Dy. Direc¬ 
tors, Superintendents, Works Managers, Assistant Works Managers, Inspec¬ 
tors, Senior and Junior Scientific Officers, Civilian Gazetted Officers should 
according to the nature of duties and responsibilities be fitted into the lower 
administrative grades of Bs. 1,600—1,800, 1,300—1,600 and 1,000—1,400' 
or into scales falling within the range of regular time scales, i.e., senior scale 
Bs. 600—1,150 or Junior Scale Bs. 350—850 or Class II scale Bs. 275—800. 
Foremen, Asstt. Foremen, Chargeme.n and similar supervisory staff in Work¬ 
shops may be on the cornparable grades recommended by us for Bailway 
Workshops {vide para. 32 of Section dealing with Bailways). In regard to 
workmen, (except casual labour) we recommend that they should be placed 
on a monthly rated basis and should according to the degree of skill 
possessed, he classed into one or the other of the following scales:— 





Rs. 

nnskilled .... 

. 


. 30—1/2—35 

Unakilled Supervisory 



. 35—1—50 

Semi-skilled . . . . 

• 


. 36—1—60 

40^2—80 
60—3/2—75 

Skilled (including Supervisory) . 



. 40—2—60 

60—3/2—75 
76—3—105 

Highly skilled .... 


■ 

. 90—6—120 

126—186 


For office establishment belonging to the ministerial and lower grades 
our recommendations in the case of staff of subordinate departmental 
offices could be suitably applied. We cannot in fairness allow these cate¬ 
gories to be paid on the scales recommended by the Committee when we 
have provided lower scales for similar staff in other departments. 

24. The Wilmot Committee recommended promotion to gazetted 
rank of carefully selected men from non-gazetted ranks increasing the 
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present percentage of promotion from 16 to 26 per cent, from the clerical 
grades. One of the complaints made was that under , the rules as the^ 
now stand a person sometimes suffered monetary loss when ne was pro¬ 
moted to gaiietted rank. We undersaud that between temporary clerks 
and permanent clerks, there is a quasi-permanent grade of Kection Clerks 
who we were informed did not enjoy the beneht of either the Provident 
Fund or pension though they are treated as permanent. The AI. G. 0. 
told us that this class has been abolished and the staff of this grade has 
been absorbed in the lower division of clerks. As the Provident Fund 
system recently introduced for Ordanance Workers will not benefit those 
who have already put in most of their service in the non-qualifying grades 
of. Section Clerk, the case of this class of employee deserves sympathetic 
consideration. Other complaints were delay in disposal of appeals, and 
differences in the way that apprentices are treated in the Ordnance 
Factories as compared with the liailways. The employees of the Aravan- 
kadu Factory complained that they were not receiving hill allowances 
though such allowances have been granted by the Provincial Government. 
In this respect their case seems to be similar to that of the lower grade 
postal employees to which we have referred elsewhere. We bring these 
complaints to the notice of Government for taking such suitable action 
as may be necessary. Some witnesses from the Ishapore Factory com¬ 
plained of the way in which the piece-work system on the ba.sis of ‘gan^’ 
was being worked in that Factory. Our general observations regarding 
the piece-work system and the safeguards for employees w'orking under 
it would apply to their case. 

25. Cantonment Executive Officers Service .—We have to make special 
mention of one class of employees paid from Defence Estimates, i.e. the 
Cantonment Executive Officers Service, who have sent us several repre¬ 
sentations about their anomalous position in regard to pay and status 
and the hardships,to which they are subject and also gave evidence before 
us. Subsequently they have sent us a representation requesting us to 
defer dealing with their representations as their case is under the con¬ 
sideration of the Defence Department. We have postponed dealing wdh 
their case to as late a stage as possible. As nothing further has been 
heard from them we can only base our recommendations on facts and con¬ 
siderations placed before us. Should there be any reorganisation (d the 
services so as to include in a common cadre the Cantonment and the 
Dands Branch, it would be open to Government to classify different 
■classes of posts on the basis of responsihilfty.*' 

It was pointed out that in the latter part of the last (;entury, the 
Cantonment Executive, Judiciary, Municipal and Lands Administration 
of cantonments in India was in the hands of Magistrates who were Army 
Officers. On the passtnfirxif the Cantonment Act 1924, these officers came 
to be redesignated Cantonment Executive Officers and their judicial powers 
were transferred to Provincial Governments. The service included both 
V. C. Os. and K. C. Os. and some years later the Department was 

*It has been brought to our notice that a communication from Government, dated 
25th February 1947, states that the Lands Branch and the Cantonments Executive 
Service have been constituted into a. new service called the ‘Military Lands and 
Cantonments Service’ and that all future entrants to the service will be ci'vilians. It 
now rests with the Government to classify the posts according to responsibility and 
assign to Class I such posts as arc heavy enough charges to be included in Class I and 
assign the rest to Class II. 
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divided into two branches—the Lands Branch and the Cautomnent 
Executive Service. The Cantonment Executive Service provides 
the executive service which exercises revenue, executive and 
admuiistrative functions in the Cantonment areas. There are at 
present two grades for civilian employees—Grade II Bs. 150—5—^250 
With Selection Grade at Rs. 250-10-36‘i; GriJe I—^R-: 30d-10-.lt'0 with 
Selection Grade at Rs. 500-20-700. The service is not pensionable but a 
ooiur.butory provident fund is maintained to which the employees sub- 
seribe one anna in the rupee while the Government contributes 50 per 
cent, of the employee’s contribution. Liability exists for serving in 
any of the cantonments anywhere in India. Recruitment has occasional¬ 
ly been made through the F. F. S. C. and recently the initial pay 
has been raised from Rs. 160 to 250 so as to secure suitable recruits. 
The representatives of the Cantonment Executive Officers Association 
who appeared before us claimed that their duties were multifarious, 
that their qualifications were the equivalent of those who came out suc¬ 
cessful in competitive examinations for the I. C. S. and 1. A. & A. S., 
that they had to maintain status equivalent to that of Commissioned 
Officers with whom they were brought into daily contact and that in 
view of all the facts above stated there was every justification for 
grading f^hem as a Class I service on a scale similar to that of the Mili¬ 
tary Accounts Department. Considering that there are cantonments 
both big and small and taking note also of the relative importance of 
the duties of senior officers in the Military Accounts Department or any 
other Class I service and that of Executive Officers of a local body we 
regard this broad claim as unjustifiable. The administrative department 
have real0mmended that Cantonment Officers should be allowed a scale 
similar to that of the Punjab Provincial Civil Service viz.: — 
Rs. 250-15-485/E. B.-25-650/E. B.-25-750 with a senior scale of ,Rs. 800- 
50—1000. We recommend that the service be treated as a Class II 
service similar to that of the Superintendents of Post Offices whose 
financial and administrative responsibilites are by no means less than 
that of Cantonment Executive Officers and carry the usual Class II scale 
which we have suggested. A certain number of more responsible posts 
may be borne on the cadre of Class I in the senior scale. We also sup¬ 
port the request of these officers that they may be treated for all purpo¬ 
ses as government officers whose services are lent to local bodies and 
allowed the usual employer’s contribution irrespective of how this charge 
IS apportioned between Government and Cantonment Funds. 

Y.—CHIEF COMMISSIONERS’ PROVINCES 

We now deal with the staff serving under the Central Government in 
the Chief Commissioners’ provinces of Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, British 
Baluchistan, Coorg, Panth Piploda and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 
Though the constitutional position seems to be that the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner is under the administrative control of the Governor General,^ in 
matters of administrative policy relating to different subjects, co-ordina¬ 
tion and control are exercised by the departments of Government of India 
concerned with these subjects.' In practice also it has become common 
for some departments of the Government qf India ito deal exclusively 
with matters relating to certain Chief Commissioners’ provinces, for 
instance, the External Affairs Department deals with the administration 
of British Baluchistan while the Home Department deals with the general 
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administration of the Chief Commissioners’ provinces of Delhi, Ajmer- 
Merwara, Coorg and Andamans. In effect the conditions of service and 
pay scales for staff serving in the Chief Commissioners’ provinces have 
to be prescribed by the Governor General in Council, since the older dele¬ 
gations have been abrogated in terms of the Classification, Control and 
Appeal Rules. The control of executive departments is also more direct 
in Chief Commissioners’ provinces, which do not have any separate 
sources of revenue, Coorg being an exception as it has a special financial 
prevision and its own Legislative Council. 

2. In the earlier sections we have drawn attention to the multiplicity 
of pay scales applicable to staff of the Central Government servuig in 
difierent departments. This lack of uniformity is even greater in regard 
to the pay scales of personnel serving in the Centrally Administered Areas, 
inspite of these areas being small and the number of the staff being cor¬ 
respondingly limited. In a Centrally Administered Area the Chief Com¬ 
missioner has to perform most of the functions which are performed by 
difierent departments in a province. There is accordingly a considerable 
variety in the number of posts depending on the scope of activities in 
the local administration. 

3. The variation in the matter of pay scales is due to different causes. 
In certain cases the areas now constituted as Chief Commissioners' pro¬ 
vinces were historically parts of or adjuncts to some of the present govern- 
nors provinces and the practice has continued of having a combined 
administrative cadre not only for the gazetted ranks but even for subordi¬ 
nate posts in the two areas. Thus staff dealing with Revenue General 
Administration, Judicial, Police, Jails, Agriculture, Veterinary and Ex¬ 
cise in the Delhi administration are borne on a common cadre with the 
corresponding Punjab Services. In consequence the scales of pay of 
such personnel in the Delhi Province are determined on the basis of the 
Pimjab scales. In the case of Ajmer-Merwara, certain departments such 
as the Judiciary and the Police are filled by personnel borrowed from the 
U.P. provincial cadre, and they are allowed the U.P. scales even where 
they differ from the scales for comparable categories for other posts of 
a like character. The scales of pay in Baluchistan similarly link up with 
the Punjab scales in view of the fact that in this area, local recruitment 
is not possible; very often recruits from adjoining provincial areas seek 
a further advantage if drafted for service in Baluchistan. The scales of 
pay in Coorg similarly bear the impress of the pay scales of Madras—the 
adjoining province, though personnel are not drafted from the provincial 
cadre except for some of the higher posts. Not only is there no unifor¬ 
mity in the matter of scales of pay for the same categories of posts in 
different Chief Commissioners’ provinces but even within the same local 
administration, there are variations in scales particularly in regard to the 
ministerial and lower grade posts. Such disparity exists as between the 
staff of the C.Cs. Offices and similar staff in suterdinate offices and as 
between different subordinate offices. 

4. The Chief Commissioners of Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, Balu¬ 
chistan and Panth Piploda replied to our questionnaire. We also received 
representations from associations of staff serving in the Centrally Ad¬ 
ministered Areas. Representatives of the Chief Commissioners—Delhi 
and Ajmer-Merwara—also appeared before us and gave oral evidence. 
The CWef Commissioner, Delhi, although he did not suggest any specific 
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scales of pay, emphasised that the remuneration of Central Government 
employees ought to be fixed with reference to the following considera¬ 
tions :—^ 


(a) that it enables an employee to meet the reasonable living cost of 
an average family, with a margin for savings to meet emergencies, and 
should be sufl&cient enough to meet his normal requirements without 
resort to corrupt means for supplementir\g his income to meet those needs; 

(b) that it is the market value of a man with educational and other 
qualifications; and 

. (c) that it promises him reasonable advancement throughout his service. 
Complaining of the inadequacy of the existing scales he also stated— 

“I regard the present standards of remuneration for different grades 
and categories of Government employees under the Delhi 
Administration as absolutely unsatisfactory and unfair. I 
must press for the necessity for unifying the scales of pay 
in the main' Government Offices in Delhi and would point 
out that giving reduced scales of pay to what the Govern¬ 
ment of India call the subordinate offices is not an economy 
as it inevitably means that these offices get clerks of a 
lower quality and consequently have to make up in quantity 
that deficiency in quality. When an Office like the Govern¬ 
ment of India Secretariat is competing side by side with 
other subordinate offices for staff in a place like Delhi the 
effect on subordinate offices is most unfair and can be dis¬ 
astrous so far as efficiency in these subordinate offices 
is concerned.” 

He also observed:— 

"The existing scales of pay of almost aU the services and posts 
under the Delhi administration are inadequate and require 
upward revision. The pay scales should be fixed with refer¬ 
ence to the scales of pay fixed for corresponding posts under 
the Government of India and in cases where such comparison 
is not possible, then with a scales of pay for comparable 
posts in the adjoining provinces e.g., the Punjab. The new 
pay scales particularly in the ministerial and inferior services 
should encourage quality with a view to decreasing quantity”. 

Commenting on the inadequacy of the present pay structure, thS Chief 
Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara has stated— 

"The scales of pay applicable to lower grade clerks, village 
schoolmasters, and the rank and file of the Police are 
extremely meagre. The popular belief that the lower rank 
of the Police is liable to temptation may be attributed to 
their very low pay”. 

He also suggested the introduction of the Army system of giving marriage 
and children’s allowance in the case of civil servants, imposing a limit 
on the maximum number of children for whom the allowances can be 
drawn. The representatives of the Chief Commissioners, Delhi and 
Ajmer-Merwara who gave ■ evidence before us reiterated the view that 
ministerial staff at the headquarters ot the Chief Commissioner should be 
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treated on a par with Secretariat establishments and if such equation is 
not acceptable, the scales should in no case fall below those of similar 
staff in Provincial Secretariats. 

5. We have given due consideration to the above views. To the 
extent that we have prescribed uniform all-India scales of pay for the 
ministerial and lower grades of staff, these scales should automatically 
apply to the corresponding categories of staff serving in Centrally Adminis¬ 
tered Areas. The point for consideration is whether the staff in the 
Chief Commissioners’ ofi&ces should be treated on a special footing on 
the ground that the clerical and supervisory staff in those ofiBces do work 
of a more responsible character than in departmental offices subordinate 
to the Chief Commissioner and their qualifications, conditions of recruit¬ 
ment and the nature of their duties approximate more nearly to the condi¬ 
tions relating to the Government of India Secretariat. We think that 
the dignity and status of the Chief Commissioner’s post should not influ¬ 
ence our conclusion on this point. It would in our opinion meet the 
needs of the case if the scales of pay allowed for ministerial and lower 
grade staff of the Chief Commissioners’ Offices follow the lines indicated 
by us for offices of heads of departments working directly under the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and in the case of subordinate offices of local administra¬ 
tions, the scales may follow the scales for subordinate departmental offi¬ 
ces. In view of the general recommendations we have made about the 
clean cut between the Secretariat proper and departmental offices, the 
unequal competition in the matter of recruitment apprehended in the reply 
of the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, will not arise in future. A special 
category in the offices of the local administrations is that of vernacular 
clerks. If the minimum qualification for recruitment is matriculation, 
the basic scale of Es. 55 to 130 should apply to them. For the non- 
matriculate category, a scale of Rs, 40—2—60—5/2—75—3—105 should 
suffice. 

6. In regard to the gazetted services generally we feel there may be 
advantage in continuing the existing practice of linking them’with corres¬ 
ponding cadres of the adjoining provinces. Local conditions being different 
in the different Chief Commissioners’ provinces, it would probably be 
impracticable to have a common cadre for executive officials belonging, 
for instance, to "the-Revenue, Police or Agricultural Services in different 
Centrally Administered i\reas. Even if such a service is formed, it might 
because of the small size of the Central cadre offer insufficient promotion 
prospects for attracting the best men. On this basis, we make no special 
recommendations in regard to the gazetted posts such as those of Magis¬ 
trates, Extra Assistant Commissioners, Sub-Judges, Dy. S.Ps., etc. To 
the extent that such posts may in future be filled by personnel on the 
scales we have suggested for the All-India Administrative Service or the 
All-India Police Service, there may be greater uniformity than exists at 
present. But short of building up a separate cadre for Centrally Ad¬ 
ministered Areas which will give scales corresponding to the Class I and 
Class II scales we have recommended and to which personnel may be 
recruited from serving members of Provincial Services, we see no prospect 
of having uniform scales of pay. 

7. Some of the subordinate cadres such as those of the Police, Jail, 
Agriculture and Excise Departments are also linked up with the cadres 
of adjoining provinces. Our remarks in the preceding para, will apply 
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to these cadres as well; but notwithstanding them we feel that some modi¬ 
fication of the scales of pay of> Head Constables and Constables,, 

Warders, etc. will become inevitable as a result of implementiilg the 
scales of pay we have suggested for the lower grades. At this level 
repercussions are inevitable and will have to be faced though, in regard 
to the Supervisory grades the recommendations we have made for execu¬ 
tive staff in the other Centr^ Departments like the Customs, CentraL 
Excise, etc. need not necessarily affect the scales for Centrally Adminis¬ 
tered Areas. 

8. The Chief Commissioner, Baluchistan has proposed an increase of 
27.46 per cent, for his province over t^ pay scales which mky be adopted 
for- similar staff in the Punjab and N.W.I'.P. on the ground that .the con¬ 
ditions in Baluchistan materially differ from those of other provinces in. 
the following respects :— 

, (i) higher cost of necessities of life which have to be imported from 
other provinces; 

(ii) severity of winter involving much higher expenditure on fuel, 

warm clothing etc.; 

(iii) lack of proper educational facilities; 

' (iv) expensive and difficult means of communication; 

(v) provision of some inducement to attract people from outsido 
Baluchistan as local persons are not available in sufficient 
numbers for Government services. 

We recognise the existence of grounds for a distinction but we are not in> 
a position to say whether the extra percentage of addition suggested by 
the Chief Commissioner is necessary or justified. 

9. Tn as much as all staff serving in the Andamans .administration) 
(except in some of the lowest grsides) have to be recruited from India, 
their case seems to be similar to that of Baluchistan. We understand 
that staff who have proceeded to the Andamans after its reoccupatioa 
were given certain special compensatory allowances in view of the hard- 
ships to which they would be subject. We are not in a position to say 
whether this should continue after conditions return to normal. A spe¬ 
cial feature would remain in regard to the financial strain on low 'paid 
staff desiring periodically to visit Tndia while on leave. We would re¬ 
commend for the consideration*of Government a liberalisation of certaio 
of the existing provisions in the Supplementary Rules as regards travelling 
allowances for certain staff like the Police, Jail staff,, etc. and their 

.extension to other categories of staff. 

10. The recommendations we have made in preceding sections ix> 
regard to, certain cat^ories of staff such as teachers, medical and nursing 
staff etc. may on the whole be found suitable for general supplication in 
all Centrally Administered. Areas. Some extra compensation may for 
some time to come be required even for these classes of employees when 
they are called upon to serve in remote areas like the Andamans amd 
Baluchistan. 

Before concluding this report, we desire to express our grateful thanks 
to the many officers, Associations 'of public servants, Union representa¬ 
tives and public men who have kindly resjxinded to. our invitqj^on f >r 
representations, replied to our questionnaire and given evidence before oc- 
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We freely availed oui'selves when necessary of assistance from represen¬ 
tatives of some of the Departments of the Government of India and W'e 
are grateful to them for such assistance. We gladly record our deep 
obligation to the Secretary of the Commission for his invaluable assistance. 
We have already referred to' his report on the working of the Whitley 
System in England. His wide and detailed knowledge of the organisa¬ 
tion and functioning of several Departments was of immense help to the 
Commission, both in the conduct of our enquiries and in the preparation of 
this T’eport. The speed with which the Commission had to conclude its 
labours imposed a heavy and continuous strain on him which he cheer¬ 
fully bore.' We express our appreciation of the service rendered by our 
staff who had also to work frequently under high pressure. 

s Y.\T;.\D.\rTT.''T;TAr;. 

(Chairman). 

HOSSATX nr AM. 

N. A’. GADGIL. 

MAXGAL SINGH. 

VADILAL LALLUBHAI. 

'N. M. JORHI. 

C. V. SRINIVASA RAO. 

FRANK ANTHONY. 

J. C. CHATTER.tEE. ' 

K. R. P. AIYANGAR. 

(Secretary). 
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A ]|OTE BY THE HONOURABLE ME. HOSSMN IMAM 

I regret that due to the eircumstanoes over which I had no control, I 
'was not able to attend any of the meetings of the Pay Commission from the 
beginning of September upto 18th October due to the boycott by the 
Muslim League of all Government Committees. Again due to the great 
JBihar carnage I was unable to participate in the Commission for the best 
part of a month and a half h'. November-December. During the Budget 
session due to my engagement elsewhere I was only able to attend three 
•out of the eight meetings held in March-April. My absence from the 
meetings prevented me from elucidating certain important points from the 
twitnesses who appeared ’before us. 

1 have been going through the draft reports of the Commission and did 
not like to note down all my differences on minor points with my other 
■colleagues. A few points which I could discuss in the Commission have 
been incorporated as my dissents in the Commission Eeport itself. The 
■other minor points I did not press for inclusion as there was no opportunity 
of discussing them with iny colleagues. 1 would not have attached this 
■note if I had not felt very strongly on certain iniportant points. As my 
differences on these few important points are fundamental, I have to 
-express them as my own opinion. 

(1) Age of Betirement.^l feel that age of retirement should be uniform 
and fixed at 50 for all the four classes of services. The increase in the age^ 
of retirement on the ground of increased efficiency is open to doubt. _We 
have heard of tired Secretaries and the spectacle of listless Government 
officers on the maximum salary is to be seen everywhere. And as indicated 
in paragraph 10 of the Retirement Benefit Chapter, the bulk of employees 
who tendered evidence before us with the exception of scientific services 
’have asked for lowering of the limit to 50 years. No doubt certain public 
mein have advocated a higher age of retirement, but I prefer to side with the 
employees as it is in consonance with the public policy of increased employ¬ 
ment. I, thereforer suggest a via media that the ordinary age of retire¬ 
ment should be 50 years; but in ca.se of approved and meritorious service 
?two extensions of 2 years each may be granted if there be any special need 
•of experienced hands at a particular place in a Department. Dven on this 
•ground of increased efficiency, it is doubtful whether the majority of the 
•employees do prove exceptionally clever. The .seiwiee chart won’d show 
‘that for everv one man who has secured good promotions to' the highest- 
■grades there are many rotting in the lower grades even at the age of 55. 

As regards the demand of employees’ representatives for freedom to them 
to retire at an earlier age on proportionate pension, I am inclined to suggest 
aympathetih consideration of this point. A disgruntled, dissatisfied and un¬ 
willing public servant who is stopped from bettering his prospects outside 
•the Government service will never prove an asset to the public service., By 
stopping him ^m joining private service the Government harms the public 
servants and gets a bad bargain itself. Compulsion in service was the order of 
•the day during the'war emergency, but it should not become a pei-manent 
feature of .peace-time service. I would, therefore, suggest that after 20 
wears service Government servants should be free to retire on a pension 
substantially lower than their years of ser-vice should entitle them in case 
of invalid or other enforced retirement. I think a 25 per cent, reduction 
• on the ordinary pensions rules and tlie transference of liability to pay the 
Insurance premium from the Government to the employees would suffice to 
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prevent pointless retirement. The availability of experienced and good; 
executive for industrial concerns to which these people are likely to go ia- 
no less a national need than serving in the Government Department. The 
services should be treated sympathetically and their grievances should 
always be removed as far as practicable in order to have an efficient, con¬ 
tented and bright civil service. 

(2) Retirement benefits. —I agree with the Commission that pension 
alone does not secure safety to the family of a public servant in case of a 
premature death. I therefore agree to the suggestion of compulsory 
insurance, the premium being paid by the Government. My only difference 
is on the question of comparative benefits of insurance to those who live-, 
up to the natural span of life and those who die at an early age. In the 
Commission’s scheme those who die early will not have as much benefit 
as the others, whereas I think that the families of those who die a prema¬ 
ture death deserve greater sympathy than the families of those who live- 
their full lives. 

According to my recommendations on the age of retirement the pensions- 
would be reduced to 25/60 of the salary on the present principles and 
thereby the Government may be saving 5/60th or l/12th of the pension. • 
Even this should be reduced by l/4th to enable the institution of a com¬ 
pulsory insurance. The pension should therefore be 25/80th of the salary 
at age 50 and the Government, premium should be an equated sum of 5- 
per cent, of the average salary of the post to which a person is appointed 
instead of 3 per cent, of the starting salary, increasing every three years on 
ihe actual salary drawn. The Commission’s process will involve individual 
calculations every 3 years of the premium to be paid; and the amount of 
insurance secured will also vary after every 3 years with the result that 
those who die early will have a smaller insurance cover than those who 
retire after full pension. I have therefore suggested increased initial pay¬ 
ment which will equalise the position of all who enter serviee as well as to 
reduce calculations to the barest minimum. 

(3) Promotions .—In the Chapter on the conditions of service the ques¬ 
tion of promotion has great importance. While I agree with the conclud¬ 
ing portions of para. 106, I wish to elaborate my concept of the subject. 

I am definitely of opinion that promotions from one class of service to an 
other should be completely stopped and in its place, the persons in sefvice 
should be made eligible to apply for service in the higher class, with this 
relaxation that they may compete with new entrants upto 6th or 71h year 
of their service irrespective of the age restrictions for new entrants, - rha 
Commission as a whple has recommended that these promotionB should be- 
fairlv early in the career. I wish not only to endorse this remark but have 
suggested a practical method of giving effect to .this recommendation. 
Now as reganls promotion within the class from one grade to the other T 
wish to stress that the evidence given before us exp^ss^d its dissatisfaction 
very strongly, with the system which prevail? in most of the Departments 
of making these promotions. The Commission in para. Ill (iii), have 
admitted this fact. And in para. 110, they have conceded the principle- 
that “in certain cases the rules of seniority may be geprally followed”, 
but they have suggested that "occasional instances of exceptional promotions 
of deserving persons would be an inducement-to greater endeavour’’. The 
burden of evidence before us .was that the present system leads to nepotism, 
favouritism and arbitrariness. Human nature being what it is, selection 
is bound to result in dissatisfaction among the service pereonnel and leads 
to suspicion as to the fairness of the officers concerned: In my scheme T 
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have provided for the really deserving and efficient personnel to go up to a 
higher class by having equal opportunities with the new entrants. This 
provision is made not to give the men in seitvice extra special favour but 
to remove a difficulty which is encountered every day. This has been 
mentioned by my colleagues as well, that the fear of becoming overage 
compels many men to join a lower service even when they are qualified for 
higher service but fail to get into it. By means of this picking we will 
retain in each class only the average or below average personnel. The 

power to withhold increments if judicially used would keep back the in- 
-efficients from competing for promotions and the rest will be of about equal 
capacity and merit. I therefore suggest- and this is the overwhelming 
opinion expressed by service personnel, that promotions inter class from 
one grade to the other should be on the basis of seniority. Those who have 
been' stopped at efficiency bars or against whom adverse remarks have been 
recorded will not be eligible for promotion on the ground of mere seniority. 
This will involve maintenance of two kinds of seniority registeis—one on 
ithe basis of length of service for ordmary purposes and the other for pro¬ 
motion only on the principles indicated above. I would uot permanently 
debar even the inefficients or those who have strictures placed against 
them. The Government may frame, rules whereby the people may lose a 
part of their seniority for edch kind of adverse reports or inefficient conduct. 
It is very essential that services should be convinced that promotions are 
based on unassailable fair grounds and not the result of favour or bias of 
theii' superior officers. It is not erfough that the Government feels that, a 
fair system has been introduced. What is needed is to convince the 
persons concerned that the method is not arbitrary. 

As regards promotion to Class I, mentioned in para. 113, I do not think 
that the power to withhold applications is justifiable. The head of the 
Department has the last word, he can in his note place every kind of adverse 
•remarks against an applicant, without any opportunity being given to the 
applicant to exnlain awa\ the charges so made. If this is not sufficient to 
stop the inefficient men coining in, there must he something sinister behM 
this withholding provision. It is rather an indication of distrust in i.P.S.C. 
to think that it will select an undeserving candidate inspite of the bad 
recordwhich the applicant may have and the bad remarks which the head 
of the Department may have put in. To an unbiased mind the provision of 
withholding applications appears to be a method of shutting out more 
•desewing candidates ffian of keeping off the inefficient.. I therefore strongly 
recommend that this provision of withholding shijuld be abolished. 


In para. 114, sufficient stress has not been laid on the complaint regard¬ 
ing the Vay in which adverse entrieg,in service recosds are made. We were 
ifnpressed by the evidence that a remark is regarded as adverse, for certain 
purposes but is not adverse under the rules. For instance a remark that an 
officer is slow is not an adverse remark entaOing its communication to the 
■public servant concerned but at the time of promotion this simple remark 
would stand in the way of securing betterment. In this connection I 
strongly support the recommendation in para. 115 of informing the 
employees before a remark is made. T differ from the. Commission as 
regards the recording of the reasons for supersession of senior persons. 
No doubt it will increase the work but it will prove an effective and. 
■deterrent guard against favouritism or arbitrariness. 
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iu couclubiou 1 .would like to iiieiitioii that certain special specific and 
small ^number oi posts may be kept as special appointments to which the 
ordinary rule ot seniority may not apply, e.g., Assistant Secretaries from' 
Superintendent. But as a general rule seniority cu7n efficiency should ba¬ 
the basis of promotion; 

(5j Security of tenure .—I agree wdth most of the conclusions drawn on> 
the subject. 1 have some ditference with regard to one particular matter, 
but this too is more a question of degree than of fundamental principle. 1 
refer to the procedure to be followed in case of dismissal from Government 
service. I wish to clarify that dismissal for inefficiency if ever it takes- 
place must ba extremely rare. So the special pleading in para. 123 on. 
American practice does not hold good. The period of probation is really 
a trial period. The State has a right in order to maintain efficiency at high 
standard to discharge persons if found unsuitable. I should therefore 
recommend that period of probation should be increased if the Government 
feel that the duration under the present rules is not sufficient. Where no- 
period of probation prevails, it should be provided. While it is our duty to 
see that public service does not suffer from keeping inefficient people; it is 
no less the duty of the State to see that it does not dismiss without just 
cause a man at an age when it will be impossible- for him to get alternative- 
employment. Every care should be taken in the earlier stage to discharge 
unsuitable persons, but once employed they should not be dismissed except 
on the grounds of bribery, corruption and other well-recognised counts in 
oonsonanc'e with the practice prevailing in countries like U. S. A., U. K.,. 
etc. 

The conclusions of para. I’i4 do not go far enough to inspire contidenco- 
or give satisfaction to the services. The concessions given by the Commis¬ 
sion are an improvement no doubt on the present conditions, but they do 
not in mv judgment go far enough. Even now the public servant under 
suspension is not permitted as a matter of right to be represented by 
law’ver. It. is often difficult for a public servant under suspension to 
concentrate on the niceties of points brought out in evidence against him. 
It is a genuine need in certain cases but under the rules it rests entirely 
with the officer investigating the ease either to permit a lawyer to appear or 
not. I am against this disc-rifnination. Either the lawyer should be 
permanently debarred from appearing in any case or the person under 
suspension should be free to utilise the services of a lawyer. I would- 
insist that no evidence should at any .stage of proceedings be allowed to 
be used tmless it has been hroiight to the notice of the accused public 
servant. T therefore r?commend that the officer hearing the appeal should 
give every facility to the public servant to go through the records, to bringj- 
forward irregularities, and ask for remand for further enquiry by the original 
officer. ,In short the judicial process should be followed as far as practica-^ 
ble. The object should be to see that no arbitrary dismissal takes place 
under the guise of maintenance of discipline and efficiency. Dismissal is 
the highest punishment which the State as an emplover can inflict and' 
every care should be taken that no injustice to the public servant is done. 
I would add that the insurance should not be withheld except in case of 
conviction of public servant. The premium would naturally be not paii 
by the State after dismissal. 


H0S8AIN IMAM 


The 5th May 1947 . 
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SU3CKASY or THE REOOMMXNDATIOMS OF THE CENTRAL FAY 

OOMIOSSXON 

Note 1 

The Iteport is in three Parts. Part I is merely historical. After giving 
the terms of reference and describing the procedure adopted by the Commis¬ 
sion, the background to the enquiry and the present pay structure and pay 
scales are discussed. ■ Part 11 of the Report deals with tlie main aspects 
of the .problem relating to conditions of service, so far as they are comruon 
to all departments of the Central Services. Part 111 makes detailed 
proposals in respect of the salaries payable to and the redress of grievances 
of the employees of each of the principal sections of the public service in 
the light-of the general conclusions reached in Part II. 

Kota 2 

The reference to paragraphs of the Report is given in respect of eai li 
main recommendation. 


(i) Xotwithstandiiig the argument against mgking any permanent revi¬ 
sion of basic salaries in the present changing conditions, it, would be sate 
to recommend scales of basic salary fixed on the assumption that prices 
may stabilise at a level which will give a cost of living index somewhere 
between 160 and 176 taking the pre-war.index to be 100. So Tong as the 
cost of living continues to be substantially higher, some system of deanicss 
allowance must continue in operation (17—18). 

A. Olassiflcation of the Services 

(ii) The categories now classed as ‘Subordinate’ and ‘inferior' shou'd 
be described as classes III and TV respectively. Class IV should includ* 
all posts whose maximum pay does not exceed Rs. 60 and which are not 
included under Class III (21). 

(iii) The inclination of the majority of Members is that it is desirable 
to retain the two classes I and II but in departments where the differentia¬ 
tion between the two classes is not. necessary or possible cither because of 
the mode of recruitment or because of the difficulty of distinguishing 
between The importance and responsibility of the duties respectively per¬ 
formed bv Class I and Class II officers, the two-fold classification may be 
dispensed with and the two groups mav be treated as one gazetted service 
(29). 


(iv) The present list of Class II services however requires revision (30). 

(v) It is not practicable to constitute all the scientific services into a 
single cadre tor purposes of promotion. There is rm objection to the posts 
in each of the four classes being sub-divided into ‘Executive Admmistia- 
tive’ ‘Scientific’. ‘Technical’, ‘Clerical’. ‘Manipu'ative , Artisan , 
‘Mes'sengerial’ and so on, without such sub-divisions carrying any parti 
cular legal or material consequences (32 and 33) 


B. The pay structure 

(vi) Having regard to the present structure and m particular to the 
disparitv between old and new entrants the scales suggested are considered 
fair remuneration for the several posts concerned. The case of old entrants 
raises a question of policy which is for the Government to decide. 

(’vii) For the Scientific services a decent minimum or starting salarv so 
as to attract men with high qualifications and a better time-scale to make 
up-for inadequacy of chances of promotion would be appropriate (39). 
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(viiij Tliougli I’roviacial Governments favoured the view that the pay 
•of Central servants serving in several provinces should bear as close rela¬ 
tion as possible to the pay of Provincial Government servants of the same 
category in the same area, the Commission have recommended ‘All-India 
scales, allowance being made for the higher cost of living in certain places 
in the form of local allowances (41). 


•G. Pay Sates and Pay Scales 

(ix'j While accepting the broad principles laid down by the Islington 
'Commission, attention has been paid to more recent trends and the Commis¬ 
sion have recommended that sc. far as practicable a fair relativity should be 
maintained between the rates of pay of certain classes of cjivil servants and 
■comparable outside' rates, the parity licing judged on'y with reference to 
long term trends in wage levels in the country (4h—4")). 

(x) While accepting tlu' limitations to the apjilieation ol the miniinnrn 
wages theory, it is l■e(•nnllnended th.'it the State must lake some step 
forward in the direction of giving effect to the .living W'age principle in deal¬ 
ing with its employees wijo are virtually on the 'jioverty line’ (45—48). 

(xi) According to the majority view 11s. 55 and Us. 90 are recom¬ 
mended as reasonable living wages for a working class family and a middle 
class family respectively at a cost of. living index of about 2R0. Of these 
sums, Rs. 30 and 55 m.ay respectively represent the basic pays and the 
’balance dearness allowance at the index level mentioned (51). 

(xii) Recognising the presc'ut disparity betw’een the minimum and the 
maximum of public salaries, the growing demand for personnel from in'ivate 
business and industry and the views on the one hand that the State sliould 
hot compete with private enterprise in respect of prize jobs and on the 
other that adequate remuneration is essential for maintaining ability and 
integrity in the permanent services, it is recommended that as a first step 
it will be fair to fix Rs. 2.000 per month as the maximum salary of public 
servants in India save for n few se'ected posts (54). 

(xiii) The continuance of the system of time scales with suitable 
efficiency bars is recommended (55—60). 

(xiv) The following typical scales are recommended :—■ 

(I) I Serokeit and the All India Police Serbice — 


•Tiinior sc-vie 


.Senior scale 


.Junior .Administrative posts 
Senior Administrative posts 


Rs. 3.50 —350 -380 -380 —30 -590 -E. B .— 
30 —770 -40 —8.50 (19 years). 

Rs. 600 (6th vear)—40—l,000—l,000— 
1,050—1,0.50—1,100-1,100—1,1.50 (21 

years). 


Rs. 1,300 - 80 - 1,600. 
Rs. 1,800 -100 -2,000. 


For posts intermediate in rasponsibi- 
lity between Junior and Senior 

.Ad'ninistrative posts . . Rs. 1,600—100—1,800. 

The scale of Rs. 1,800—2,000 is intended for the heads of the biggest 
departments and would normally be the highest point which a permanent 
civil servant could reach in his service. Poste now canning a maximum 
-salary of Rs. 3,000 must as far as possible be fitted into the selection 
grade of Rs. ],800—2,000. 
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The highest paid posts like those of Secretaries, General Managers of 
ilailwajs, Members of the Railway Board, Members of Central Board of 
Revenue, Chairman and Members of the Public Service Commission, etc. 
should be fitted into scales between Re. 2,000 and Rs. 3,000 preferably on 
four levels of Rs. 2,250, 2,500, 2,750 and 3,000 (61 and 63). 

(2) AU India Administrative .Service arid the F.oreign Service — 

Junior Scale . ' . . Rs. 350—400—450—^450 —500—540—-30— 

000-E.B.—?0—870 -40 -950 (19 

years). 

Senior Scale .... Rs. 800 (6th year)—40—1,200—1,200— 

1.250—1,250—1,300—60—1,600 (24 

years). 

• Selection Grade for posts like Com¬ 
missioners ' . . . . Rs. 1,800 —2,000. 

The iiighest aduiinistrative post may cairy pay ranging between Rs. 
i2,(JU0 and Rs^ 3,000 ;is nientioiiod in (1) above. 

(3) C7a».,//. -Seal.' . . . H,. 275 -25 -.'.(l.t - K.B. -30 (mO-K.B.- 

30 SOU. 

Wliery the entrant has already to spend some years in acquiring 
special qualifications tor any particular job, he may be started on an 
appropriate salary higher up in the scale (65). 

(4) Class III .—This class should comprise not merely people with 
literary qualifications, but also skilled artisans. The following 12 typical 
scales have been suggested:— 

(a) Rs. 55 -3-85 --E.B. - 4 -125-~5 i:tO, 

(i) Rs. 60 -.>/2 75. 

(.:) Rs. 60—4—120 -E.B. 5 170, 

(J) Rs. 75-3 — 105. 

(e) Rh. 80 5 120 E.B. -8 -200 10/2 , 220. 

(/) Rs. 100 .5 125--6- E.B. 6- 185. 

(g) Rs. 100 8 140 -10-^-2(K»-E.B.--lo- 3(Ml. 

(/.) Rs. 150 -7 -185 8 -225. 

(t) Rs. 160—10 -250—E.B. -10 -300 -15 450. 

(J) Rs. 200 15 350- E.B. -15 <40 - 20 500. 

(A) Rs. 250 1.5 400. 

(1) Rs. 300—20—600 (66). 

(5) Class IV —■ 

Unskilled and unlearned employees 

(including Peons imd Daffadars) . Rs. 30—1/2—35. 

Jemadars and Daftries . . . .Rs. 35--1—50. 

Skilled or semi-skilled workers . Rs. 35—1—50 and Rs. 40—4—50—2—-60. 

(xv) It is not proposed that the salary now drawn hy any officer should 
ibe affected to his prejudice. But as regards the promotion of such offi- 
■ cers, the question may arise as to the way in which thSy are to be dealt 

with if the promotion is likely to take them beyond the limits indicated 
fby the scales that we have suggested. Buch eases should be dealt with on 
the same lines as the Government may decide to adopt in respect of pre- 
11981 entrants (68). 

(xvi) When a person on the existing scales is brought on to the new 
scales, his initial pay should be fixed at the lowest figure arrived at by the 
following calculations:—^ 

(1) What he would draw if his entire service in the existing scale had 
been on the corresponding proposed scales of pay. 

(2) Fix the initial pay at the stage in the proposed scale next above 
the/pay he is drawing in his present scale and add one increment in the 
proposed scales for every three completed ybars of service. 
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(3) Add to the present pay the sums stated below and fix initial payr 
in proposed scale at the stage next above the amount so arrived. 

Salan/ Ainonni to he added 

Not exceeding Rs. 100 . . • R*^- t5- 

Rs. lOI 2.'.0 . . Rs. 20. 

Rs. 251 400 . . Rs. .10. 

Rs. 401 -500 . Rs. 40. 

Rs. 501 aiul above Rs. 50 (70). 

D. Allowances and otiter benefits 

(xvii) Dearness allowance .—The following slabs have been recom¬ 
mended:— 


P(T_v ifanye 


Up to Rs. .50 
Rs. 51 - 100 
Rs. 101 150 

Rs. 151 - 200 
Rs. 201 250 

R.S. 251 300 

R.S. 301 5(K) 

Rs. 501 750 

Rs. 751 1,000 




ot Hvino ittde.r. 


280 

280 

240 

220 

200 

180 

.10 

2.5 

20 

15 

10 

5 

40 

:i5 

30 

25 

15 

10 

45 

40 

3.5 

30 

18 


.55 

45 

30 

30 

20 


60 

.50 

40 

30 

20 


75 

60 

45 

30 

25 


85 

70 

55 

40 

25 


105 

85 

60 

40 



125 

100 

75 

50 




(a) The cost of living index should be an All India number prepared! 
by the Economic Adviser to the Government of India. 

(b) Allowance should be paid only on substantive pay (exclusive of 
overtime). During all leave with pay (half or full) it sho.uld be allowed! 
on the substantive pay. 

(c) The slabs should be reviewed every six months and a change should 
be made only if the Index figure for the previous three months for which 
index figures are available stood above or fell below the Index figure for 
the next slab. 


(d) All allowances and concessions introduced during the war to ^iset 
the high cost of living (bv whatever name they might have been called, 
including the good conduct pay in the Postal service and war allowance 
in respect of the higher ranks of the services) will cease hereafter. 

(e) As long as any concessions in the matter of supply in kind arc 
allowed their estimated monev value shall be deducted from the dearness 
allowance calculated in accordance with the above table. Any encourage¬ 
ment given at this juncture to co-operative organisations of public servants 
for the purchase of their supplies will be opportune. 


(f) Persons drawing ^pension up to lis. l.oO per month may be given 
dearness allowance at half the rates shown in the above table, treating 
pensions as pay for the purpose (71- 75). 


(xviii) Housing or House-rent allowance 

(a) If a building programme should be undertaken priority should be- 
given to schemes for housing employees in the lower grades of the service:. 
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(b) The Commission do not recommend any general change in the pre¬ 
sent policy re provision of ren free accommodation nor any change in the- 
practice whereby an employee to whom Government quarter is allotted 
pays a concessional rent limited to the standard rent or 10 per cent, of the- 
employee’s pay whichever is less. 

(c) As the scales of pay recommended by the Commission are bused, 
on the assumption that in the costlier cities and special' areas, the basic 
scale will be supplemented, by the grant of a suitable house rent or other 
allowance, a house rent allowauce with certain restrictions as regards pay 
limits and areas is recommended on the lines indicated in the following 
table; — 


Pay of Officers 


Cities witli Cities with BombRy 

poptiliition population and 

of over of o\ er Calcutta 

1 lakh .1 lakhs 



Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Below Ks. 55 

. . 

7 

10 

R.s. 55 -100 

7 

10 

15 

Rs. 101 -J.oO 


15 

20 

Oyer Rs. 2.50 


H% 

of pay. 

10% 
of pay. 
(76—78) 


(xix) Children'8 Education Allowance. —It is recommended ’ that ai 
beginning may be made with a scheme for helping members of the sub¬ 
ordinate grade in the services in the matter of the education of their 
children. In Rule 1101 of the State Railway Establishment Code, the 
words excluding the ‘inferior servants’ from the benefit of that chapter 
must be omitted. Persons drawing salary of Rs. 100 or less per month 
may be paid by the State a contribution of 75 per cent, of the tuition fee 
in the case of the children.of Class IV and 50 per cent, of the fee in the 
case of children of Class III employees. The contribuition might be given 
up to the higher secondary stage or a corresponding stage of technical 
education (79—80). 

(xx) Com-pensatory Allowance — 

(a) Local allowances should be limited to a few costly cities. 

(b) Government should review the conditions in other specially costly 
cities besides Bombay and Calcutta and decide to what extent similar 

benefits must be extended to staff serving in those cities. 

\ 

(c) Bad Climate allowance. —^Provincial Governments’ classification 
may be followed for areas where the allowance is admissible (85). 

(d) . Fjontier allowance. —Complaints that these allowances^ were i)> 
adequate for service in non-family stations and .the claim for parity of 
treatment in this matter with personnel paid from Defencev Estimates are 
brought to the' notice of Government (86). 

(e) Government should look into'the grievance that in the Nilgiris, 
while hill allowance was being given to subordinate and ministerial staff, 
it was not allowed’in the case of post-men and other lower grade staff. 
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(f) For local allowances generally, the practice of the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments in the matter of granting such allowances for their employees 
should be taken into, account. (88). 

(g) Field Service Allowance. —No specific addition to pay need be 
made to cover the contingent liability to be called for military service, 
hut when such personnel are required to serve in field areas, they should 
be paid an adequate allowance. (89). 

(xxi) Conveyance allowance. —The grant of conveyance allowance as 
a regular addition to pay to enable staff to meet expenditure on transport 
from their homes to their offices is not recommended. A liberal grant 
■of interest free loans for the purchase of cycles is I’ecommended. (90). 

(xxii) Medical .iid. —The attention of Government is invited to the 
■claim that the nature and seriousness of the ailment should be the decid¬ 
ing factor and not the status of the patient in determining the grade of 
medical officer to whose aid the patient should be entitled. To the extent 
that free treatment is iillowed to the employee himself, i,e. when in the 
opinion of the medical attendant owing to remoteness or absence of hos¬ 
pital facilities or seriousness of illness the patient cannot be moved out, 
the family of an employee niay also he provided free treatment at his 
residence. (91-92). 

(xxiii) Travelling allowance. 

(a) In view of increases recently sanctioned no general revision is 
•suggested in respect of mileage and daily allowance, etc. The distinc¬ 
tion whereby the inferior servants (now Class IV) are not paid additional 
fares for journeys on tour or transfer is discidminatory and may be removed 
as also the discrimination against the lower staff who do not receive tra¬ 
velling allowance for journeys made while going on leave for rest and 
recreation 

(b) In view of the uniform scales of pay which have been suggested 
for the railway employees and other categories of Civil servants, the exist¬ 
ing benefits which the former enjoy in the matter of pass privileges should 
be sealed down. In the case of civil employees of departments other than 
the Railway Department an appropriate measure of relief would be the 
grant of concession similar to the-Privilege Ticket Order, limited to one 
set of P.T.Os. for a return journey per year for the officer himself and 
tlu‘ members of his family. 

1. Hours of Work: Overtime: Holidays 

(xxiv) As regards employees of industrial or commercial departments 
•(including A.I.R.) hours of work must be regulated with due regard to the 
nature and conditions of work obtaining in the particular department. In 
ordinary offices, the normal hours of attendance may reasonably be fixed 
at hours a week so as to provide for 6^ hours of actual work on each 
week day after allow'ing half an hour for lunch and 3^ hours of wwk on 
Saturdays. Any increase in the lunch interval should be met by a cor-- 
responding increase in the total number of hours of attendance. (9.5 and 96). 

(xxv) Improvement in office accommodation and the introduction of 
s-nnteen arrangements are recommended (97). 
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(xxvi) Early steps should be taken to review j the staff strengthu 
required in each office or department. Detention in .office beyond offioa- 
hours should ordinarily be only under the written-orders of some responsi¬ 
ble officer. An ordinary method of compensation for overtime work in, 
offices would be to gwe a day off in lieu of overtime worked for a number 
of days. Even in departments where overtime is unavoidable, e.g. Bail- 
ways,. Customs, etc. such work should be minimised. Pecuniary com¬ 
pensation for overtime may be at rates ranging from mere time rate to- 
1^ times; double the normal rate would be justified only where the work.' 
iiT\-olves special strain or exceeds a certain limit or involves prolonged 
employment during night (97—99). 

(x.wiij As the number of working days in most departments do not. 
now exceed 26G days per year, the Commission recommend that every 
effort should be made to increase the total number of working days. ThO' 
dislocation of work caused by communal holidays may be rem^ied by 
slightly increasing the number of casual leave day.s, if necessary, com- 
nniiml holidays being abolished altogether (101 and 102). 

F. Race and Sex— Diflerentiatton on ground of 

fxxviii) The principle of equal pay for equal work is accepted. 

The service of foreign experts for specialist services should be obtained 
on a contract basis and the need even for such engagements should gra¬ 
dually be eliminated by training Indians. Where a non-Indian is recruited 
to a post in one of the pennanent cadres, it will be best not to alter the 
basic pay but to grant an allowance analogous to overseas pay (104). 

(xxix) In regard to employment of women, the practice in private 
industry where .women are generally paid lower than men on account, oi 
their low outpufi cannot be ignored; but for certain kinds of work where 
the services of women are exclusively or preferably required, t.g. school- 
mistresses, lady doctors, nurses, telephone operators, etc, grant of more 
favourable terms is approved. (105). 

O’. Oonditioox of Service 

(xxx) Direct recruitment at different levels is approved in principle but 
in respect of none of the higher levels should direct recruitment b»- 
exolusive. 

(xxxi) While the claim for reservation of a higher percentage of jwsts 
for promotion is not accepted, it is recommended that even where direct 
recruitment is the rule, persons already in service who possess the 
requisite qualification may be allowed to compete for sv^h recruitment 
by -a reasonable relaxation of the rules relating to age limit, etc. 

(T-T-y^ii) I’or jobs where academic qualifications are not of much ina- 
portance, due consideration should be given to those in service who have 
the benefit of experience (107—109). 

(^xiiii) In i 4 >plying the formula of seniority-oum-merit, the extreme view 
that seniority should prevail except when a person has been declared to 
be unfit is not accepted. For jobs in respect of which long familiarity 
with a particular type of work is itself adequate training, the rule of 
seniority shoxild receiye greater weightage but for the higher grades of 
servipe, cpnBideration.p of fitness mpst have precedence over claims .of 
seniority (110) ' 
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^jixxivj As the etiicieuey of the promotion system depends on the 
■mettiod adopted to deternune the relative merits of candidates, it is re¬ 
commended that where the F.P.S.C. agency is not used, selection by 
,promotion boards consisting of independent officers may be adopted as 
widely as possible. It may be convenient to have lists prepared from time 
to time of candidates for promotions instead of taking a decision after a 
vacancy has arisen. Except where qualifying examinations are in vogue, 
-examination tests as a means of selection for persons already in service 
at each stage of promotion are not recommended (110—113). 

(xxxv) The personal rolls of the employee must generally contain 
observations regarding his qualities, capacity, etc. The whole official 
record of a person must be taken into account when considering claims 
for promotion and not merely the latest entries. Employees must be 
informed wherever possible of the intention to record adverse remarks in 
■their personal rolls and given an opportunity for explanation and improve¬ 
ment. They must in all eases be informed of adverse entries and their 
explanation, if any, must be recorded (114—117). 

(xxxvi) .4s legurds the working of the disciplinary rules,, the Com¬ 
mission is of the view that so far as the upper grades of the services are 
concerned, the safeguards • provided by the rules are normally sufficient io 
discourage victimisation or unfair acts. Attention is drawn' to certain 
defects in the rules so far as these relatie to employees of the lower grades. 
Many of the claims made by the service representatives proceeded on u 
mistaken identification of the steps taken for the dismissal of a public 
•servant with the steps in a criminal trial. The Officer exercising delegated 
powers in disciplinary matters is not in the position of a Prosecutor acting 
also as Judge. He should eschew personal considerations and determine 
such cases in the best interests of the service. An extension of the system 
of having Personnel Officers to deal with all disciplinary cases is recom¬ 
mended. Tt is neither desirable nor practicable to insist on the intei-ven- 
tion of an outside body in all disciplinary matters. It would meet the 
•ends of justice if persons dismissed or removed from service are allowed 
in addition ,to the right of appeal a right to petition the higher authorities 
for a review of their ease and the right of lower authorities to withhold 
such petitions where no appeal lies is abrogated. An o|)])orlunity for 
personal appeaianee before the officer dealing with the ai)poal is also 
recommended. 

(xxxvii) Miscellaneous recommendations relate to avoidance of delay 
in dealing with stoff eases, removal of restrictions in the matter of union 
■officials -helping in the defence of personal cases. Steps should be taken 
early to have the number required in each office or department (including 
industrial establishments) examined with some approximation to realities 
and after a certain length of service say one year even temporary, employees 
should be entitled to- most of the privileges of the permanent employees, 
in the matter of earned leave, medical aid, provident fund, etc. (126—132). 

(xxxviii) Supporting the demand for help and encouragement to 
public serv’ants to educate ^emselves even after entering service, certain 
proposals adopted in the U.K. as a result of the Eeport of the Assheton 
Committee are recommended. (135). 

E. Leave 

(xxxix) The existence of variety of rules and regulations governing 
various classes of public servants recognised as a natural cause for dis- 
satisfaetion. The demand for extending the liberal provis-ions of Funda¬ 
mental Etiles to all services is not accepted. As leave rules sbotild be 
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framed with due regard to an employee’s need for rest on the one hand 
and public interest on the other, the employees’ age and length of service, 
the nature of his work, and the field of recruitment are all considered to 
he factors justifying differentiation between classes of employees. (136- 
142) 

Full 'pay leave .—^As regards employees belonging to the Class I, 

II and III services, the llailway Rules regarding earned leave should be 
brought into line with the Revised Leave Rules 1933 incorporating the 
changes recommended in the latter set of rules. In regard to Class IV 
services, both in the Railways and Civil Departments, employees should 
earn full pay leave at the rate of l/22nd of duty during the first ten 
years of their service, at the rate of l/16th from the 11th to the 20tb year 
of service and at 1/llth of service from the _21st year onwards. (143). 

Certain relaxations on the limits of accumulation are recommended: — 

(a) extension of 90-day limit to 120 da.\s generally, (b) the extension 
of the limit to 180 days if the leave is spent out of India and (c) the ex¬ 
tension of the limit in the case of Class IV service to the extept that 
leave may be earned during four years. (148). 

(xli) Half pay leave .—In place of the existing system under the Revised 
Leave Rules and Railway Leave Rules, it is recommended that half pay 
leave should also he earned like full pay leave. Meinbers of Class I, II 
and III services should be entitled to half pay leave at the rate of l/16th 
of duty throughout their' service. Members of Class IV at l/22nd of 
duty for the first 20 years and l/16th thereafter. (146). 

(xlii) 'When leave is granted on medical certificate; any public servant 
will be entitled to commute the half pay leave that he has earned into full 
pay leave for half of that period, such full pay leave on medical certifi¬ 
cate not exceeding 6 months in the whole sgrvice. (145). 

(xliii) Leave not dne on hal;’ pay, subject to a limit of three mouths 
lit a time and 0 months in all, such leave being debited to subsequent, 
leave earned, may be allowed in the case of permanent employees who 
may require leave on medical certificate but have not enough earned leave 
at their credit. (146). 

(xliv) Leave salary may be calculated as follows: — 

(a) For the 'first 30 days out of leave taken at a time, on the 
average of last 12 months’ pay w'hether substantive or 
officiating; 

;(b).for .Ihe periods of leave beyond the first month, with reference 
to the pay drawn or that -would be drawn by the employee 
in the permanent post held by him substantively on the date 
preceding the commencement of leave. (147). 

(xlv) Where temporary employees are kept on indefinitlely, they could 
after completion of one year’s continuous service earn leave on full pay as 
well as half pay on the same terms as permanent employees of the grade 
with a like right to commute half pay leave into full pay leave on me.dieal 
certificate. (149). 

(xlvi) Study leave rules should be worked more liberally; they should 
not be limited to gazetted servioes, nor should they be limited to studies 
abroad. (161). 
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(xlvii) The maxima limit on leave salary should be removed in the 
case of those who are governed by the new scales of pay recommended by, 
the Commission. 

fxlviii) The lifting of the ban recently iinijosed forbidding the grant of 
additional pay for officiating appointments of less than two months vacan¬ 
cies is recommended, such cases being governed by the pre-existing practice, 
(154). 

(xlix) Attention is invited to certain anomalies in reg.'ird to the calcula¬ 
tion of holidays for counting the limit of casual leave, grant of quarantine 
leave and in the application of thi- Itcvised Leave Rules. (150, 158). 

J. Retirement Benefits 

(I) I’rc'fei'ence is indicated in favour of a combination of the benefits 
available under the Pension and Provident Fund systems and of remedying 
some of the defects in these systems. (168). 

(li) The age for letirement in future should be uniformly 58 for all ser¬ 
vices, with an option to '(Tovernment to retire an enq)loyee on grounds of 
loss of efficiency at 55 or to grant’annual extensions thereafter. (169). 

(lii) The demand for extending the eoiicession of voluntary retirement 
to all those who have put in 25 years' service is not accepted. Instead; 
abrogation of Article 465-A is suggested in case of new entrants. (169). 

(liii) The lower ’scales of pensions recommended in the case of new 
entrants i.e., tjiose not in permanent service on 1-4-1938 should not be 
applied. (174). 

(liv) An overall inaxiimim of Its. 8,000 per year as pension would be in 
keeping with the salaries maxima proposed by the Commission. (1<4). 

(Iv) The scale of |)cusic)n should be ! '80 of emoluments for year of ser¬ 
vice subject to a limit of 35/80 and not exceeding Rs. 8,000 for 35 years’ 
service. (174). 

(Ivi) Additional pensions may be abolished in the event of the above 
higher limits being adopted. (174). 

(Ivii) The scale of gratuity for non-pensionahle employees in Railwa.vg 
may be raised to ^ a month's pay per year of service subject to a maximum 
of 15 months’ pay not exceeding Rs. 25,000 in the case of all grades. (175). ^ 

(Iviii) The Commission do net recommend any departure from the 
principle that compensatory allowances as such should not count as reckon- 
ahle emoluments. (177). 

(lix) The demand for a minimum pension as snhsistencd^allowance for 
pensioners is not accepted. (178). 

(lx) For women employees generally (who may leave service on marriage) 
and other establishments who may not serve a full term the contributory 
provideirf. fund concession may be allowed instead of pension. (179). 

(txi) Minimum qualifying age for pensionary service should he 20 for 
Class T, IT, III and 18 for Class IV seiwices. 

(Ixii) Employees may be permitted to commute lump sum payments' 
under the Provident Fund Scheme into anmiity or pension. (180). 

(Ixiii) Since a suitable ‘appeals’ procedure has been laid down, the Com¬ 
mission feel there'is no risk^of the power to withhold'special contribution or 
gratuity being exercised arbitrarily. (182). 

(Ixiv) T>imitation of the power of assigning Provident Fund assets to other 
'than wife and children is commended. (182). 
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(Ixv) No increase in the scale of Government contribution or bonus for 
railway employees appears justified. (182). 

(lyvi) To provide for free interchange of personnel (particularly in 
scientific and technical services) between government services and local 
bodies, the Commission suggest for consideration the adoption of a scheme 
similar to the Federated Superannuation System for Universities in vogue 
in the U. K. (183). 

(Ixvii) The Commission recommend the extension of the scale of bene¬ 
fits (bonus) allowed under the Railway Provident Fund Rules to employees 
in other Departments as well who are not in pensionable service, but not 
the gratuity or special contribution as in Railways. (184). 

(Ixviii) There should be no differentiation between industrial and non-- 
induatrial employees in the matter of retirement benefits. (185). 

(Ixix) A scheme which has appealefl to the Commission is the surrender 
h7 an officer retiring from service of a given amount of pension on retire¬ 
ment from service so as to obtain a capital sum or annuity to be paid to 
dependent beneficiaries: on the lines of the Mysore schemes. A possible 
variant may be devised to enable the option to be exercised during service 
i.e., before the pension actually accrues. (187). 

(lix) In view of the reduction in pension scale from 1/60 to 1/80 per 
year of service (which involves a surrender of 25 per cent, of pension) a 
gratuity of half a month’s pay per year of service subject to a maximum 
of 16 month’s pav is recommended as a retiring gratuity or death benefit 
as the case may be. (188). 

(Ixii) As a measure of family protection, security to the employee him¬ 
self and stability from the Government point of view, the pension system 
♦ith necessary improvements is superior and option should not be allowed 
to pensionable employees to elect provident fund system. (189). 

(Ixxii) The institution of family pension funds is not advocated for the 
services as a whole. (190). 

(Ixxiii) The Commission are opposed to the extension of the commuta¬ 
tion of pension rules and the grant of commutation amounts without medi- 
s«l examination. (191). 

(liiiv) The institution of compulsory insurance is favoured, and is com¬ 
mended pafiticularly in the case of employees whose conditions of service 
involve accidents and risks. (192). 

(Ixxv) A compulsory insurance scheme outlined by Mr. Wilson, M.A.G., 
• recommended for further examination by Government. (198). 

(Ixxvi) An option similar to that allowed under the U. K. Superannua¬ 
tion Act 1935 is recommended in the case of persons in pensionable ser¬ 
vice. (194). 

(Ixxvii) In the case of non-pensionable employees, compulsoiy insur¬ 
ance m6y take the form of an option to take an annuity for a given period 
for a beneficiary instead of a pure life assurance coyer. (197). 

(Ixxviii) The retiring benefit for every public servant should consist of 
two components—(i) a recurring monthly pension and (ii) an insurance 
cover the premia for which would be found by Government by making 
a reduction of 25 per cent, in 'the amount of pension. (199). 

(Ixxix) A contribution by Government of about 8 -per cent, of an 
officer’s pay as it stands from time to time would be sufficient to liquidate 
Government’s liability for one fourth of pension. It is suggested that a 
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postal endcTwinent policy for this amount should be issued to eaeh employea 
on confirmation. As the substantive pay increases, the policy amount wil 
have to be augmented. In order to reduce the work connected with the 
revision, it may be made at longer intervals than a year and by'making thia 
..group insurance scherne compulsory, the necessity for recurring medical 
examination may be obviated. (199). 

(Ixxx) The amount of cover available will be paid to the party on retire- 
. ment in the normal course or to his heirs if he should die before retirement. 
.(199). 

(Ixxxi) The above arrangements could be applied to persons governed 
hy the Eailway Provident Fund llules also by requiring the subscribers ta 
forego a part of the Government contribution and gratuity. (199). 

(Ixxxii) Since the extension of the above schemes to persons in serrka 
might present difficulties, they may be given the following benefits; — 

(1) At their option to forego l/4th of the pension that might accrus 

and in return to become entitled on retirement to a lumpv sum 
of S/SOths of pay for each year of service subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of 15 months’ pay; 

(2) On death in service after completion of not less than 6 years 

service, a lump sum of one year’s pay or S/SOths of pay for 
each year of service subject to a maximum of 15 months’ pay 
may be paid to the heirs; 

(3) On death after-^'etirement if the money drawn by way of pension 

and lump sum is less than a year’s pay the balance of a'year’s 
pay may be paid to the heirs. (199). 

(Ixxxiii) Where a Government servant who has rendered more than 26 
years’ service dies in harness or shortly after retirement, the widow and 
dependent children of the deceased should be allowed to draw in additioh 
to the benefits last mentioned, a portion of the pension limited to half of 
the pension earned subject to a maximum of Hs. 150 per mensem for a 
maximum period of say five years. When such a Government servant 
dies before expiry of 5 years after his retircraent and has drawn his pension 
for only a short period, the benefit of a similar limited pension may be 
extended to his family for the unexpired portion of the 6 year period. 
(199-A). 

E. OoBciUatioii Uachlnery. 

(Ixxxiv) The Commission are not impressed with the argument that in 
the absence of organised associations of employees anything in the nature 
ef the Whitley scheme cannot be usefully introduced. As associations with 
different degrees of stabilfty and cohesion have latterly come into existence 
in this country the very opportunity and experience of working something 
like the Whitley scheme will help to advance the organisation. The 
machinery should, however, be elastic, to suit the different grades of public 
servants and the varying groups among them. As regards organisation of ' 
staff associations, they may for some purposes be regional, for other purposes 
departmental while matters of common interest may be attended to by an 
all-India body. (200—210). 

(Ixxxv) Following the English practice, no special conciliation or adjudi¬ 
cation machinery need be provided in the case of Class I Servicea. For 
Class n service, and certain non-industrial grade of Class H an organisa¬ 
tion on the lines of the Whitley machinery would prove useful. Far CkMS 
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XV services and certain grades of Class III m commercial departments sines 
tirade unions have come to stay, the experience of other countries indica^ 
that notwithstanding the dt^gers and difficulties associated with certain 
stages in the development, it is best for the Government to deal wdth well 
organised unions of employees. (211-214). 

(Ixxxvi) The proposals of Mr. Joshi to limit the membership of the stafi 
side of the machinery to representatives of the unions and allow individual 
cases to be raised in the joint committee are not accepted by the rest of the 
Commission. (215). 

(Ixxxvii) To encourage managements of service associations by service 
men. Government should allow adequate facilities to public servants hold¬ 
ing responsible offices in the imions and dispel the apprehension that serving 
as a union official will prejudice a person’s prospects in the public service; 
the other suggestions in his note are commended. (216)., 

(Ixxxviii) In respect of arbitration, English opinion and practice have 
been against compulsion. In view however of the enactment of ttie 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, it is recommended that experience of tibe 
working of the Act should be awaited before considering any other course in 
respect of classes of employees who come within the purview of the Act. 
In regard to Class II services and those sections of Class III service who 
have not organised on trade union lines, a resort to an ad hoc tribunal 
(^8)**^ Civil Service Arbitration Board in England is suggested, 

L. Laboiur. 

(Ixxxix) The main question regarding basic pay payable to imskilled 
labour Has' been discussed in Part II, paragraphs 43-61. Taking this as a 
datum line, a classification of the higher grades (including supervisory 
staff) into (i) semi-skilled, (ii) skilled and (hi) highly skilled is recom~ 
mended.) 

(xc) Persons of whom only physical or manual work not requiring auy 
intelligence, training or experience is expected may be classed as unskilled 
labour. As regards tests to be adopted in determining the higher cate¬ 
gories the basis of differentiation may vary from industry to industry. 
Sometimes theoretical training may be more essential—^in others ap¬ 
prenticeship or practical experience may be more important. Classification 
in the last resort must be based on trade tests. It will be convenient if 
each industrial establishment constitutes a Board, say of three of its officers 
to determine the classification which should be reviewed from time to time. 
(221-224). 

(xoi) In regard to remuneration, the minimum wage recommended by 
the Commission should be applied at the lowdst level whether or not the 
principle is accepted in private industry. As regards the higher grades of 
labour", there is not much justification for suggesting that remuneration 
should be markedly higher in Government services than in private industry. 
(225-226). 

(xcii) There is much to be said in favour of a system of paying efficiency, 
bonus according to the outturn of epch worker. 

(xciii) It will be best to leave the question of wage fixation to Wage 
Boards. Where wages have to be fixed by a Eegional Board, it may not 
always be possible to give effect to the principle of all liidis uniformify. 
(225) 
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(xoiv) The daily rated system for labour whether in Railway or other 
departments of Government should be reduced to a minimum. (227), 

(xcv) On the piece-work system, the Commission have commented in 
detail in Part —^P. 34. (227) 

(xcvi) On the employment of contract labour similarly observations are 
contained in paragraphs (III M. 23 and W. 23). (227) 

PART m 

Only the main recommendations are summarised here;’ for facility of 
reference to the matter given in the body of the report, the sections and 
para, numbers are indicated. 

A. Headquarters Offices 

(xcvii) Recommendations have been made on the assumption that the 
present system (the tenure system) of recruiting officers for the Secretariat 
will continue. If a change is made, a further reorganisation of the minis¬ 
terial stafi will be necessary. For pay scales recommended for stafi of the 
Secretariat see paragraphs A-9 to 13. 

(xcviii) The artificial distinction in status between Attached and Sub¬ 
ordinate offices should be abolished. Any office important enough to be 
classed as Secretariat should be absorbed in it. It would be best to separate 
from the Secretariat proper, offices of Executive Heads even if they are 
located at headquarters of Government. Even where it is necessary to 
have as adjuncts to Secretariat certain offices or branches for expert' advice 
and assistance, such offices cannot be treated on a special footing and as 
dififerent from offices of Executive Heads. (A-14 and 17). 

(xcix) For scales of pay for non-secretariat headquarters offices, see 
paragraphs A-18 and 19. Class IV scales—see para. A-20. 

(c) Even during the continuance of the tenure system, fixed scales of 
pay for officers like Under Secretaries and Peputy Secretaries, etc., are 
preferred to the existing practice of granting special pays. For scales 
suggested for higher posts in the Secretariat and Railway Board, see para¬ 
graphs A-22 and 23. 

B. Ftnance Dep^ment 

(1) Indian Audit Department. 

(ci) Class I posts—see para. B-10; Class II posts—see para. B-11; 
Glass III scales including clerks. Divisional Accountants, S.'A.S., ,eto., see 
paras. B-14 to 16. Class IV scales—see para. B-17. 

(2) Military Accounts Department. 

(cii) Pay scales may be on a line with those suggested for similar staff 
in the Indian Audit Department. The claim for parity with army scales 
is not accepted. See paras. B. (2) 3-4. 

(3) Income-tax Department. 

(ciii) The present distinction between Class I and Class II services 
should continue [p. B (3)-3]; as also the classification of Commissioners 
charges into senior and junior commissionerships [p. B(3) 4]. 

(civ) There should be less disparity than is now the case between the 
three services under the Central Board of Revenue, namely the Income- 
tax, Customs and Central Excise, as well as between the staff of the same 
department serving in different provinces. [B. (3) 6] 
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(cv) Pay scales — Class I and Class II posts [para. B(3) 5]; Class HI 
poets —Executive [para. B(3) 6]; Class HI posts—subordinate and minis¬ 
terial [para. 11]: and Class TV posts [para. B(3) 11]. 

(4) CuBtoms Ttepartment 

(uvi) Pay scales—Class I Services [B(4) SJ; Appraising staff [para. 
B(4) 4]; Preventive Service [B(4) d]; posts in Customs Laboratory and 
miscellaneous posts [B(4) 6 and 7]; ministerial staff [B(4) 8] and. Boat 
and Launch Establishment and outdoor lower grade staff, "etc. [B(4) 8]. 

(5) Central lixciste 

(evil) Class I scales [para. B(5) 4]; Class II and Class HI Executive 
staff [para. B(5) 5] ; ministerial and outdoor establishment [Para. B(6) 6 ] 
and staff in salt sources [para. B(5) 7]. 

(6) Central Revenues—Chemical Service 

(cviii) Pay scales for all grades [para. B(6) 3]. 

(7) Security Printing Press, Noiik 

(oix) Pay scoles [paras. B(7) 4 and 5]. 

(8) Mints 

(cx) Pay scales of different grades [para. B(8) 3] ; pay scales of Mint 
Workers [para. B(8) 5]; other grievances of M/int Workers [para. B(8) 6}. 

0.—Transport Department 
(1) Railways 

(cxi) Cla.ss I scales [Para. C. (1) 13]; Class II service [para. C. (1) 13]; 
Scientific service [para. C. (1) 14] ; Kaihvay Medical Service [para. C. (1) 
16]; Clerical Services [para. C. ()) 18]; Accounts Lepnrtment [para. C. (1) 
19]; Station .Masti-rs and Assistant Station Alastcrs [para. C. (1) 20]; 
Signallers [para. C. (1) 2.1]; Ticket Exaiuining staff [para. 0. (L 26]; 
Train Examiners [para. C. fll 271; Eiiqineering subordinates [para. C. (1) 
■28]; Stores Department staff [para. C. (1) 28]; Running skiff i.e., Drivers, 
Shunter.s, Firenicn, Cruards. etc. [para. C. (D 281; Transportation (Power), 
Mechanical (Loco, Carriage and Wagons, and Eleetrical) and Workshop 
Branches [para. C. fl) 32] and Traffic and Commercial Branches [para. 
€. (1) 33]. 

(cxii) Cinrnplaints regarding hours of dut.y, inadequacy of leave reserve 
and application of periodical tests of fitness to he considered [C. (1) 21, 
24 and 30]. 

I'cxiii) Where it is not practicable to send relief tor dutv on holidays, a 
suitable form of compensation would be the grant of additional earned 
leave [(’. (1) 21], 

(cxiv) The manner in which a portion of the running allowance can bo 
separated from the portion which ’forms part of thi salarv being under 
consideration of the Railway Board, the Commission propose as an in1(R-im 
measure that running allowance should be paid in addition to the basic 
scales of pav recommended in accordance with the existing rules but not 
exceeding the average monthly running allowance drawn bv an emp^yee 
during 1946 {C. (1) 29]. 
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(oxv) Regarding complainta about lack of opportunities for promotion 
and claims for reservation of posts it is recommended that reasonable 
channels of promotion must be provided for all sections of staff and no 
section should be given an undue advantage. [0. (1) 22-25 and 34], 
(crvi) Miscellaneous recommendations. —The daily rated system should 
as far as possible be replaced by the monthly rated system except when the 
work is casual; the majority view is that piece-work should be the exception 
rather than the rule; better facilities should be provided for the education 
and practical training of employees; claims for adequate uniform footwear 
etc., should be sympathetically considered; employment of contract labour 
should be avoided as far as possible [C. (1) 34], 

(oxvii) There should be some measure of uniformity in classification of 
grades of workmen into skilled and semi-skilled in all the Eailways and it 
would be helpful if the Railway administration would settle such questions 
in consultation with the unions concerned [C. (1) 34]. 

(2) Other charges under the Transport Department 

(cxviii) The Bengal Pilot Service should be treated on a uniform basis 
with other Class I services [C. (2) 7]. It would be less derogatory to 
the status of these officers if a change is made in the present system of 
their receiving pilot fees directly from shipping companies. [C. (2) 11]. 

(cxix) Pay scales for staff of pilot vessels [C. (2) 11]. 

D.—Communications Department 
(1) P. A T. Department 

(oix) The present distinction where it exists between Class I and 
Glass II services should continue. Some Superintendents of Post Offices 
may be placed in Class I. [D(l) 17)]. 

(cxxi) Pay scales—gazetted services [paras. D(l) 18 to 24]; D. G. F. 
k T.’s office [para. D(l) 25]; Offices of Heads of Circles [para. I)(l) 26- 
27]; Clerical and allied services in the subordinate Post and Telegraph 
offices [para. D(l) 28-30]; P. & T. Accountants [para. D(l) 31]; Telephone 
Revenue staff [para. D(l) 32]; Subordinate Telegraph Engineering and 
Traffic staff [paras. D(l) 33-37]; Supervisory Workshop staff [para. D(l) 
38]; Intermediate Classes [para. D(l) 39] and Class IV services [para. 
D(l) 40]. 

(cxxii) Miscellaneous recommendations [paras. P(l) 42 to 56] Ex- 
Oompany staff who have been granted the old terms cannot be allowed to 
elect scales of pay proposed by the Commission unless they accept all the 
conditions of service of new entrants [para. D(l) 44] ; Provision of proper 
training facilities for all grades of labour has been particularly recommend¬ 
ed [para. D(l) 45]; tenure of service in remote and unhealthy places 
should be for limited periods [para. D(l) 50]; seasonal postmen shoiild be 
retained on a basis similar to that applicable to field staff of the Survey of 
India ]^para. D. (I) 53] ; procedure for making appointments and promo¬ 
tions should be by selection boards as far as possible [para. D, (1) 54] ; 
oomplaints about working hours and night duty are examined and a recom¬ 
mendation is made that overtime duty should be reduced as far as possible 
and where it is inevitable should be properly remunerated [para. D. (1) 57] ; 
compensatory hoHdaj^ in lieu of work done on closed holidays may be 
added to leave [para. D. (1) 57]. 
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(cxxtii) System of employing Extra Assistant Departmental stafi aliould 
eon^ue but the scale of remuneration should be improved in the ligjit of 
pre««it day conditions [D. (1) 58], 

(S) Bailway Inapectorate 

(cxxiv) Salaries should be on -a line with scales for the Engineering 
Department of State Eailways. 

(5) Meteorological Department 

(oxxv) For pay scales see para. D. (3) 6. 

Civil Aviation Directorate 

(oxxvi) The pay scales for technical posts in the Department-as recently 
revised have evoked complaints from employees of other Departments. 
While appreciating the differentiating circumstances in regard to certain 
grades of employees, the Commissioii recommends that in future recruit¬ 
ments to the permanent cadre of the Civil Aviation-Department, greater 
regard should be paid to uniformity of remuneration with other comparable 
services. Ministerial staff should be dealt with as in other departoental 
offices [D. (4) 2-5]. 

E. —SdacatioQ Department 

(cxxvii) Scales of pay—-Collegiate teachers (E-10 & 12); Polyteohnis 
Staff (E-11); Office of Superintendent of Education (E-14); Non-co’legiate 
teachers (E-17); Military and Eailway Schools (E-18 and 19); Libraries 
®-20); Archives Department, Anthropological |Survey and Imperiri 
Library (E-21 to 23) and Archaeological Survey (E-25). 

F. —^Health Department 

(ciiviii) Scales of pay—Office of the D.G.I.M.S. (F-2); Medical Store 
Depots (F-3); Malaria Institute of India (F-4); Biochemical Standardisa- 
rion Laboratory (F-6); All India Institute of Hygiene and other Besearcb 
Institutions (F-5 A 3); Port Health Department (F-7f. 

O.—Agricultural Department 

(cxxix) Secretariat and headquarters staff (G-3 to 6); Zoological Survey 
and, Botanical Survey (G-6); Agricultural Marketting Department (G-7); 
Dairy Research Institute (F-8); Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
(0-9); Imperial Agricultural Research Institute, Delhi, Imperial Veterinary 
Research Institute, Mukteswar and Izatnagar; Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun (G-13 to 15); Survey of India—^Pay scales for Class I posts 
(G-20); Class II posts (G-21); Topographical Assistants (G-22); Sub¬ 
ordinate staff (G-24). 

(cxxx) Complaints about application: of departmental leave (G-26); re¬ 
garding service bonds (G-28); manner of promotions (G-30) and compensa¬ 
tion for injuries (G-31) are brought to notice for sympathetic consideration. 

H.-^Pood Department 

. (cxxxi) Pay scales (H-4). 

J. —Home Department 

(cxxxii) Pay scales—Secretariat Staff (J-2); Intelligence Bureau (J-8). 

K. ^—^Information and Broadcasting Department 

(cxxxiii) Pay scales of Information Bureau (K-4); All India Radio (H- 
M)$ and Publications Division (K-IO). 
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la,—Oommerce Department 

(cxxxiv) Pay scales of Office of the Economic Adviser (L-3); Offices'of 
the Chief Controller of Imports and Chief Controller of Exports (L-4) ; 
Tariff Board (L-5); Controller of Indian Shipping (L-6); Eegistrar of Trad* 
Marks (L-7); Lighthouse Department (L-8); Mercantile Marine Depart¬ 
ment (L-9); Seamen’s Welfare Directorate (L-lO); I.M.M.T.S. ‘Dufferin’ 
(L-10); Superintendent of Insurance (L-11). 

(cxxxv) High Commissioner for India—The Commission refrain from 
making any specific suggestions as regards scales of pay as there is no 
uniformity in the matter of control and service terms allowed to represen¬ 
tatives of India abroad and it is a matter of polipy for Government to 
decide to what extent staff should in future be sent on deputation from 
India or recruited locally (L-12). 

(cxxxvi) Trade Commissioners—The recommendations in para. 64, Pt. 
II regarding Indian Foreign Service will be relevant. 

H.—Industries and Supplies Department 

(cxxxvii) Secretariat and headquarters staff (M-2); Directorates General 
of Industries & Supplies and Disposal {M3); Indian Ordnance Services— 
Inspection Wing (M4); State Eailways Coal Department (M5); Coal 
Commissioner (M6); Patent Office (M8); Textile Commissioner (M9); Gov¬ 
ernment Test House, Calcutta (MlO) and Council of Scientific and Indue- 
feial Research (Mil and 12). 

V.—Works, Mines and Power Department 

(cxxxviii) Pay scales—Geological Survey {N4); Electrical Commissioner 
and Central Technical Power Board (Nil); Consulting Engineer—^Water¬ 
ways & Irrigation and Central Waterways, Irrigation and Navigation Com¬ 
mission (N12); Department of Mines and Indian School of Mines (N13 and 
14); Inspectorate of Explosives (N16); Central Public Works Department 
—Workers (N22); Engineering Subordinates (N24); Gazetted services 

e ; Horticultural division (N26); Estate . Office (N27); Office of the 
oiler of Printing and Stationery (N35 and 36). 

(cxxxix) It is recommended that the scales of pay of ministerial staff 
in the Chief Engineer’s Office sfio\dd be on the scales of pay prescribed for 
offices working directly undei- the Government of India and for staff of 
Circle and Divisional Offices the scales should be the same as for sub¬ 
ordinate departmental offices (N21). 


(cxl) The scales of pa v of workers of the 'G. P. W. D. should be built up 
on the basis of ’differentials appropriately applied to a minimum wage of 
Es. 30—85 for unskilled labour (N22 and 23). 

(cxli) Reference is made to a report of Mir. Whitley in regard to indus- 
ta-ial employees of presses which points out several anomalies in the present 
classification, designation and grading of posts and it is recommended that 
uniformity should be established by classifying the posts according to the 
nature of the work and responsibility and the scale required should be 
fitted into one or other of the various suggested grades' (N36). 
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—Commonwealth Relations Department 

Xexlii) Pay scales (0-2). 

P. —External Affairs Department 

(cxliii) Pay scales (P3 to 6). 

Q. —Labour Department 

(cxliv) Pay scales—Chief ijabour Commissioner’s ,Ofi&ee (Q8); Chief 
Adviser I’actories (Q4); Coal Mines Welfare Fund (Q5); Director Unskilled 
Labour Corps (Q6). 

(cxlv) No detailed recommendations are made in regard to the staff of 
the D. G. Resettlement and Employment in view of the temporary nature 
of the posts but any fresh recruitment should be on scales recommended 
by the Commission for similar categories in other department ^Q7). 

R. —Legislative Department 

(cxlvi) Specialist posts (R2); Tribunals (R8). 

S. — Miscellaneous Secretariat Departments 

(oxlvii) Pay scalps—F.P.S.C. (SI) Other-offices (S2 to 4). 

T. —^Legislative Assembly Department 

(oxlviii) Pay scales—gazetted offices (T2); Ministerial and Subordinate 
staff (T3). 

TJ.—Political Department 

(cxlix) By convention the same conditions of service as apply to the 
staff under the rule-making control of the Governor General in Council are 
extended to persons whose conditions of service come imder Section 145 
o'f the Government of India Act. The -general recommendations in the 
case of the Indian Foreign Service and the All India Administrative Service 
will form a guide for superior posts in -the Political Department (U-1 to 3) 
while recommendations in Pt, III-A paras. 18—21 would apply to depart¬ 
mental offices. 

W.—Defence Department 

(el) There is no justification for a wholesale assimilation of the different 
categories of staff in the G. H. Q. with the Secretariat Departments but 
the proposal for putting the establishment of G. H. Q. as far as possible 
on a civilian footing is supported. 

Pay scales G. H. Q. (W7) ; Lower Formations—M.E.S. (W13); 
Other Directorates (W14 and 15); Naval Headquarters (W16); Air Head¬ 
quarters (W17); Civilian Ser-vices under the M. G. 0. (W23); Cantonment 
Executive Officers Service (W25). 

(cli) The Commission do not dwell at length on the recommendations 
of the Wilmot Report- as they presume it will come under the considera¬ 
tion of Government. They however accept the general suggestion that the 
scales for Ordnance employees should be modelled on the Railway scales 
as far as duties are comparable. (W20). 

(clii) For staff of the M. B. S. of different grades, scales for Correspond¬ 
ing grades in the C. P. AV. D. are recommended (W13). 
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T.—O&lef Ckunmissioaers’ Prorlaees 


(cliii) Recommendations are made on the basis that the existing practioe 
of having joint cadres with adjoining provinces will continue. If separate 
Central cadres are formed, the scales of pay should be those recommended 
for Central employees (Y6); for ministerial and lower grade staS of tiie 
offices of Chief Commissioners and subordinate offices respectively the 
scales of pay for offices of heads of departments working directly under 
the Government of India and scales for subordinate departmental offices 
should respectively apply. Additional remuneration would be justified for 
service in Baluchistan, Andamans, etc.J (Y-8 to 10). 

S. YARADACHARI, 

Chairman. 


K. R. P. AIYANGAR, 
{Secretary). 


The 3rd May 1947. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

“A” CliASSIFICATION OP SbRVICBS. 

1. C/ivilian posts under the Central Government, whether paid from 
Oiril Estimates, (including Posts and Telegraphs and Railways), 
dbargeable to Defence Estimates, are generally classified into Class I, 
Class II, Subordinate and Inferior Services. Do you consider that this 
alassification requires any modification generally or in respect of any 
particular department or class or classes of employees? If so, what 
modifications in the present classification and nomenclature do you suggest ? 

2. If you propose any alternative classification, what broad criteria 
would you suggest for the differentiation of duties and responsibilities of 
posts to be included in each category? 

“B” Standards OP Remuneration, 

8. What tests and standards would you suggest as appropriate bases to 
bo adopted in fixing the salary or remuneration of the various grades of 
employees above referred to when Indians recruited in India are appointed 
to those posts? Please illustrate your views by working out scales of pay 
on that basis for any of the services with which you are familiar? 

4. If in any circiunstances recruitment has to be made of non-Indians 
from outside India for any posts or services, how should the*remuneration 
be fixed in such cases vis-a-vis the rates prescribed for Indians? 

5. What is your opinion as to the fairness of the present standards of 
remuneration fpr different grades and categories of Government employees ? 
If you are not satisfied about it, on what lines and to what extent would 
you suggest revision of the existing scales of remuneration, in respect of 
Ae different grades and the different departments of Central Governments 
employees ? 

6. It has been said that Indians holding posts in the public service in 
India should not be paid more i4ian public servants doing comparable work 
in England. Do you consider this a valid criterion to apply in judg^g 
standards of remuneration for posts in India? 

7. Do you consider that the only test which should be applied to judge 
of the adequacy of remimeration for posts under Government is the 
criterion whether Government is paying the market value for the class of 
recruit and no more? 

8. In case you agree with the view referred to in the last question, in 
respect of what categories of Government employment do you consider the 
application of this principle practicable, and how far, in your opinion does 
the present standard of remimeration for these categories diverge from 
filiat prevailing in comparable outside employments? 

9. As it may be possible to recommend any long-term arrangement in 
respect of the pay of public servants except with reference to a tolerably 
Mbidile level of prices of foodstuffs, clothing and other essential commoditieSf 
vpoold you venture any suggestion as to when during the next few years 
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iihe level of prices in India may be expected to attain a reasonable measure 
■of stability and at what level they are likely so to stabilise, taking the 
prices prevailing in 1932 to furnish the datum line? 

Note.—^ 1932 is adopted as a convenient date because a general revision of salaries 
in many departments seema to bsive been made in or about 19^. 

“C” Rationalisation; Simplification and Uniformity in Pay Terms. 

10. Do you consider it proper that there should be uniformity of pay¬ 
ment for similar .kinds of work as between different departments and differ¬ 
ent sections of the same department and as between the Centre and the 
Provinces and in all the Provinces? So far as you are aware, is there any 
dissatisfaction on the score of disparity in earnings in regard to any specific 
grades or posts in any department under the Central Government? 

11. If you think that uniform scales should be prescribed on an all-India 
basis for all similar categories of posts under the Central Government, 
whether the coat is met from the Civil, Railway or Defence Estimates what 
would, in your opinion, be the proper method of allowing for variations in 
local conditions ? 

12. To what extent should the pay scales allow or make special provision 
for a liability to serve in all parts of the country or a liability to overseas 
service ? 

13. (a) Do you consider the structure of the present pay scales of 
services convenient, adequate and satisfactory? 

(b) In particular, are they calculated to secure a proper differentiation 
between grades of responsibility and to secure that Government get a fair 
return for the scale of remuneration paid to its employees? Would you 
suggest any, and if so, what modifications? 

14. What is your experience of the results of the working of time scales 
in Indian services ? 

15. In particular, does the working of the progressive time-sctle secure 
adequate reward for merit and afford an incentive for efBciency; to what 
extent should the principle of merit and of seniority be respectively adopted 
in the matter of promotion; and how far is the present system of promo¬ 
tions between grades satisfactory {a)‘as between the basic scale and selec¬ 
tion grade of a service, and (b) as from a lower to a higher service ? 

16. Do you favour the abolition of the distinction between the old and 
the new sc^es of pay and the prescription of a uniform scale for each cate- 
;gory of posts ? 

17. Do you consider a reduction in the number’ of time-scales or a 
reduction in the length of existing time-scales desirable for ensuring a 
better grading of duties or" responsibilities of posts of a like or similar 
character with a view to rationalisation? 

18. Is the present practice of granting dearness allowance and war 
allowance to meet the temporary steep increase in the cost of living due 
to conditions created by war quite satisfactory? Would you reconomend 
that the whole or any part of the dearness allowance might be absorbed in 
future pay scales in the event of a decision to revise them in an upward 
direction? 
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19. If a new scale of remuneration were fixed now how would yoa 
provide for its adjustment to meet future variations in prices or cost of 
living; alternatively, is a slij^g scale of remuneration which would 
provide automatically for increases in the cost of living preferable and 
practicable; if so, would you allow this method of remuneratidn to all 
grades of public servants or only to some; in the latter case, to what 
grades would you allow the benefit of such a provision? 

20. Apart from the endeavour to neutralise the efiect of the' rise m 
prices by a corresponding increase in 'pay, do you consider it necessary or 
proper that in the case of some classes of public servants the existing scales- 
of pay should in any event'be increased on the ground that even at the 
time they were fixed they were inadequate to enable the Government 
servant to maintain himself and his family at a reasonable level of health, 
comfort and efficiency ? If so, to what classes of public servants would you 
allow this increase and at what rates and on what principles would yore 
fix the increase to be allowed on that ground? 

21. Do you favour equal pay for equal work irrespective of difference- 
of sex, or would you allow special rates of pay for women employees work¬ 
ing in categories to which they are eligible along with men? 

22. What principles should, in your opinion, be observed in regard to- 
fixation of basic rates of pay of unskilled labour ? What would you consider 
a proper basis of differentiation between unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled 
labour? Having regard to your replies on these points what do you consi¬ 
der should be, the principles to be followed in respect of the remuneffation 
of daily-rated employees of Government; — 

(i) to ensure a fair wage; 

(ii) to provide for variations in the wage levels; and 

(iii) to secure adequate remuneration for piece-workers? 

28. In regard to terms ot remuneration would you make any difference- 
between employees of industrial or commercial departments of Govemraent 
and employees on the non-industrial or non-commercial side? 

24. Have you any suggestions to make in regard to:— 

(i) Holidays for public servants; 

(ii) hours of work of public servants; 

(iii) payment of overtime and other allowanoes;, 

(iv) the working of the daily rate system in regard to Government 

employees; 

(v) the piece-work system in its application to Government 

employees ? 

25. Have you any other proposals to make in, regard to the conditions 
of salary not covered by answers to the above questions? 
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26. Is the present practice under which widely different sets-of mietr 
^vem the grant of leave to different classes of Government employees 
working satisfactorily? 

Having due regard to the variation in the conditions of employment and 
the differences in the nature of the duties and responsibilities of different 
grades and classes of Government servants, to what extent can leave terms 
be rationalised and simplified? 

27. Under existing leave rules, to what extent do public servants or 
ipartioular classes of public servants normally take; — 

(a) all the full-pay leave due to them; 

(b) all the leave oh half pay that may be admissible to them? 

28. Do you consider any changes necessary in the existing rules and 
limitations relating to remuneration during leave other than leave on fuH 
pay? If so, what changes do you recommend? 

29. Do any of the present leave rules applicable to different classes of 
public servants cause administrative inconvenience or hardship to 
employees and if so what remedies or modifications would you suggest? 

30. Do you consider the present leave terms adequate— 

(a) for affording sufficient recuperation to staff; and 

(b) for affording facilities for those desirous of doing so to improve 

their professional qualifications ? 

81. In regard to terms of leave, would you make any difference between 
employees of industrial •or commercial departments of Government and 
employees on the non-industrial or non-commercial side? 

32. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to conditions of 
leave not covered by answers to the above questions? 

“E” Eetirement Benefits. 

33. What, in your opinion, will be the best method to secure adequate 
provision for a Government servant and his family against the two even¬ 
tualities of retirement and death? 

34. Have the present rules regarding retirement from Government 
service and the grant of pensionary benefits or gratuities including the alter¬ 
native of contributing to a Provident Fund, been found inconvenient or 
inappropriate? If sOj^ what changes do you consider desirable in respect 

(a) the age of retirement; 

(b) the minimum service qualifying for retirement; 

(c) the scale of pensions, additional pensions and gratuities; and 

(d) the basis with reference to which average emoluments are 

calculated ? 

35. Do you consider that the existing pension rules for pensionable em¬ 
ployees afford the same net advantages as the Provident Fund Rules appli¬ 
cable to Railway employees? Do you consider any change in the existing 
system of pensionary benefits justified so as to provide for a measure erf 
family provision, especially in the case of persons dying in harness without 
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peosiOD or a pensioner ^ing soon after retirement? What sort of ’scheme 
would you prefer;— 

(a) surrender of a given amount of pension so as to obtain a capi^ 

sum to be paid to dependent beneficiaries; or 

(b) a reduction in the existing scale of pension with an> alternative 

supplementary benefit in the shape of a contribution to a 
Provident Fund or a Family Pension Fund, or a special contei- 
bution or gratuity based on the public servant’s length of 
service and assessed at a given proportion of pay, for example, 
half or one-third of a month’s pay for each year of service; 

(c) compulsory State insurance; 

(d) revision in the terms of commutation of pension? 

36. Do you consider the existing Provident Fund Buies applicable to 
difierent classes of Government employees adequate to secure a proper pro¬ 
vision for the family of an employee or an appropriate benefit to the em¬ 
ployee himself on retirement which will be fairly equivalent to the pen¬ 
sionary benefit? Would you recommend a surrender of any Provident Fund 
benefits and substitution therefor of pensionary benefits? 

37. ' Do the rules governing Provident Fund benefits to non-pensicaiable 
public servants, other than Eailway employees, afford an equal benefit to 
the employee and his family as the rules applicable to Bafiway employees? 
Would you suggest any changes in the former rules? 

38. In regard to retirement benefits, would you make any difference 
between employees of industrial or commercial departments of Government 
and employees on the non-industrial or non-oonunercial side? 

39. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to retirement bene¬ 
fits not covered by answers to the above questions? 

40. To what extent has effect been given to the recommendations of the 
(Whitley) Eoyal Commission on Labour in India, so far as they related to 
wage standards, pay system, and rules governing leave, provident fund and 
gratuity for the benefit of Eailway employees?. 

“F” Conciliation Machinery. 

41. Do you consider the existing rules— 

(i) providing for grant of recognition by Government to Employees’ 

Associations; 

(ii) permitting representation to the authorities by employees, indivi¬ 

duals or otherwise; 

(iii) authorising authorities to pass orders of fine, suspension, demo¬ 

tion, discharge or dismissal; and 

(iv) giving the employees a right to appeal or seek redress against 

soch orders, adequate to protect the interests of employees? 
If not, what additions or modifications would you suggest? 

42. What do you consider to be the best machinery for resolving differ¬ 
ences between Government and its employees? 

43. Is the introduction of the Whitley Council system in regard to Gov¬ 
ernment services desirable? 

44. As regards the conciliation machinery, would you make any difference 
between industrial and commercial departments of Government activities 
and the non-industrial or non-commercial side? 

46. Have you any other suggestions to make in regard to the conditions 
of service of public servants? 
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Botes (tf DisousE^ons at a Oonterence 1}etwee]i tlie^Membeis of the Oentnl 
Pay Oommission and Provincial Representatives held on Wednesday 
(16th October 1946) and Thursday (17th October 1946). 


The Conference met in Eoom No. 2, North Block Secretariat, sfc 
10-80 A.M. on Wednesday, 16th October, 1946:— 

* 

Sir S. Varadachariar in the Charir 
Members present 

Mr. Joshi, Lt.-Col. Chatterjee, Mr. Srinivasa Rao, Mr. Qadgil, Mr. 
Xialluhhai and Sardar Mangal Singh. 


Names of Provincial Representatives 

Madras . . Honourable Mr. K. R. Karanth, Revenue Minis¬ 

ter, Madras. 

Mr. C. 0. Coorey, m.b.b., i.o.s.. Deputy Secre¬ 
tary, Finance Department. 

Bengal - . . Mr. B. N. Chakravarty, o.b.b., i.o.s., Addi¬ 

tional Secretary, Chief Minister’s ( Estabts) 
Department. 

Mr. R. J. Pringle, m.b.b., i.o.s.. Special Xlffioer . 
and Deputy Secretary, Chief Minister’s 
(Bstta.) Department. 

United Provinces . Mr. L. P. Hancox, o.b.b., o.i.b., i.o.s. 

Mr. Joshi, Assistant Finance Secretary. 

Bombay . . . Mr. B. Venkatappiah, i.o.s.. Finance Secretary. 

Punjab . . . Mr. B. R. Tandon,o.i.B., I.o.s., Finance Secretary^ 

Bihar . . . Mr, P. P. Agarwal, i.o.s.. Deputy Secretary^ 

Finance Department. 

G. P. tc Berar . . Rao Sahib Krishnan, Under Secretary on Special 

Duty (Observer). 

N. W. F. P. . . Mr. A. N. Mitchell, o.b.b., i.o.s., ^ Finance 

Secretary. 

Sir Hugh Hood, Secretary, Finance Department, Government of 
India,, was also present. 


At the outset, the Chairman explained to the Provincial Government 
representatives the object of the Conference, which was" to enable the 
Pay Commission to have an informal discussion with representatives 
from the Provinces, so that there could be a free exchange of views be¬ 
fore the Commission reached their conclusions. On the points listed in 
the Agenda, it was intended to record the sense of the Conference. 
Delegates from the Provinces stated that in some oases. Provincial Gov- 
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emmeiits had not come to any definite conclusions on the subjects de¬ 
tailed in the Agenda while in others the Provincial Government repre¬ 
sentatives had been asked to state their views in their personal capacity— 
Except in the case of Madras, where the views were represented by 
a Member of the Government, it was understood that the conclusions 
recorded for the information of the Commission were not to be taken 
a .1 the views of the Provincial Governments. 

Classification of the Services: (Item 1 on the Agenda). 

The opinion expressed by most of the representatives of the Pro¬ 
vinces was that it was desirable to keep up ^e distinctness of Classes 
I and II of the services, but a fair percentage of officers of Class II must 
be promoted to Class I. Many of Ae representatives were of the opinion 
that such promotion should take place fairly early in the career of an 
officer; some thought that the proportion of officers to be promoted to 
Class I from Class II might be as high as 50 per cent, while others felt 
that it would be better to fix it at somewhere between 25 and 35 per 
cent. The promotion should be by a process of selection by some res¬ 
ponsible agency on the principle of seniority cum merit. Some repre- 
Eentatives suggested that to avoid discontent among persons of much 
the sairle calibre if they should be selected through the same examina¬ 
tion (when some of them might be fortunate enough do enter into Class 
I while others had to enter into Class II), it would be better to have 
s’eparate examinations with diSerent standards for the two classes. The 
representatives from the N.-W. F. P. wished to make it clear that the 
number of officers to be promoted from Class II to Class I should not be 
fixed by way of definite reservation, as that might either deprive deserv¬ 
ing officers of their chances of promotion, if reserved places were not 
available at 'a particular time or necessitate the promotion of undeserv¬ 
ing people to make up the reserved number. He preferred that it should 
be more in the nature of a convention than any binding rule. The view 
of the U.P. representative seemed to be that it would be unnecessary to 
maintain the distinction between Class I and Class II Services, once the 
"all India services ceased to function. 

Gazetted Rank: (Item 2). 

As regards officers who are to be declared entitled to gazetted rank, 
it was pointed out that there vfvcs on the whole very little cause for 
complaint in the services, so far as was known to representatives here, 
though the question was one of some importance as bearing upon the 
dignity of officers. It was gener.nlly felt that it would be best to leave 
it to each administration to decide the classes of officers who sdiould be 
awarded gazetted status. 

Pay Scales for Central Services and their relation to provincial scales: 

(Items 3, 4. 5 and 6) 

These questions were dealt with together. The general feeling was that 
in respect of such officers of the central services as serve in the Provinces 
and are not liable to transfer outside those' provinces, parity should, as 
far as possible, be maintained between the scales prescribed for such 
central service officers and corresponding office workers in the services of 
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the various provinces. An all-India scale was not considered desirable 
in respecL ot lUis ciuss ot otticers. As regards gazetted oibcers of the 
Cenirai bervioeo or onicers liable to iransier to all parts of India, it was 
recoginsed that it would be more couveuitut and justifiable to have an 
flll-lndia scale, tluch a scale may be somewhat higner than scales pre- 
vailaig in tue provinces tor holders of corresponding posts, because some 
allowance has to be made for additional expenditure that they may be 
jiut to when they are transferred from one place to another, such as 
iiiaintenunce of two establishments. This is independent of the question 
of compensatory allowance to be grunted to persons serving #i parti¬ 
cularly costly .stations. 'Ihe Punjab representative desired to add a rider 
that the number of transferable officers should as far as possible be 
limited to the e.Ktent necessary to secure efficient administration. 

It was desired that in respect of categories referred to as non-transfer- 
iibie, there should as far as possible be complete parity of emoluments 
between the central Government servants and provincial government 
servants. It was also pointed out that this was particularly importuiit in 
respect of technical personnel as it would be very difficult for the provincial 
governments to find and retain the technical personnel required for their 
post war plans if the Government of India should offer more attractive 
terms. When a question was put as to the possible par.ty of pay between 
a post-man and a police constable or jirocess server, some representatives 
thought that reasonable purity was required between the two kinds of 
service and parity in pay should be maintained between them. 

Market Value prhiciple in fixing pay Scales : (Item No. 7). 

There was a general disinclination to attach undue importance to tho 
‘market value’ test. Many of the representatives pointed out that to the 
extent to which any public servant should have at least a livmg 
wage he ought riot to be denied it. On the other hand, it was pointed 
out that the public service offered obvious advantages, like regular incre¬ 
ments, security of tenure, pension etc., which were l.kcdy to make such 
service more attractive than private service. These considerations should 
also weigh in attempting to fix any parity between the terms offered to a 
public servant by Government and the terms he was likely to get under 8 
private employer. It was however emphasised that it would not be yiroper 
for Government to exploit either physical or intellectual labour. The Madras 
representative w.ent so far as to suggest that the obvious advantages asso¬ 
ciated with Government service would justify Government offering even 
less favourable terms tlinn private employers. The other representatives 
were not sure that this would be right. 

In this view it was considered unnecessary to express any opinion on 
the second part of the Question. 

Stabilised price-level: (Items 8 and 9). 

It was agreed that basic scales of pay might be fixed on the assumption 
of a possible stabilisation of the cost of living index at a not distant future 
at lCO/175, taking the prewar base to be 100. 

Some typical pay-scales: (Item 10). 

The Madras representative stated that the existing scales of pav for 
the dearies 1, services in that Presidency were Us. 30 to Rs. 55 in the lower 
^vision .hpd lls. . 55 to Rb. 70^ in the upper division, wHh certain special 
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categories for Madras city where, in what is described as “A” class office, 
like the lievenue iJourd, there was a scale of Its. 60 to Es. 100. In the 
Secretariat, the corresponding scale was Es. 60 to 150. In addition 
dearness allowance was being paid according to the scales prescribed by^ 
the Government of Ind'a and also a house allowance of Es. 7 in Madras 
and Es. 5 in mofassil towns with a population of more than 50,000. He 
further stated that in revising these scales, it was proposed to raise the 
pay of the lower division to a scale of Es. 45 to Es. 80 and of the upper 
division to a scale of Es. 70 to Es. 100; the scale in the Eevenue Board 
would be raised to one of Es. 70 to Es. 115 and the scale in the Secretariat 
to one of Es. 75 to 150; it was also intended to pay Es. 5 beyond the 
above scales to graduate clerks tntering the lower division. He 
represented that having regard to the conditions of living in Madras and the 
Bca’es of emoluments obtainable bv people of this class from business 
firms in the city, the proposed scales were quite fair and adequate. 

For purposes of comparison, reference was made to the Punjab scales 
introduced in that province in 1045. In the Punjab, the scales seem to 
be as follows;—Es. 50—3—80—E.B.—4—100 for junior grade clarks in 
the districts and Es. 60—4—HO—E.B.— o —120 for upper division clerks 
in the Mofassil, and .in the f -1 eretnr'nt Es. 60—4—80—5—120 for junior 
clerks and Es. 90—,5—120—,7—175 for senior clerks. For Assistants, the 
Punjab has a scale of Es. 80—5—110—5—150 in subordinate offices and 
Es. 150—10—2()()—10—300 to’- the S'^oretariat. Public servants residing 
in the city of Lahore are paid a Corporation allowance varying from 
Es. 7 to Es. 10 per mensem. The scales in some of the other provinces 
about which information was given seemed to approximate to the Punjab 
scales more than to the Madras scales. In Bihar, we Wfre told, the fol¬ 
lowing are the scales respectively obtaining in the Mofassil and in Patna. 
In the Mofassil, the lower division clerk has a scale of Es. 30 to 60 and 
the upper d'vision e’erks have varying scales between Es. 65 and Es. 210. 
Persons employed in certain cities classified as “costly” receive a com¬ 
pensatory allowance in addition. In Patna, the salaries in the attached 
offices are Es. 45 to Es. 95 for the lower division and Es. 110 to Es. 170 
for the upper division. In the Secretariat they are Es. 90 to Es. 130 
in the lower div S'on and Es. 123 to Es. 210 in the Upper division. The 
Madras representative pointed out that so far ns the clerical grades were 
concerned the disparitv between Madras and the other provinces was not 
great as to make it difficult to give effect to the resolution already record¬ 
ed thht ns regards the ministerial services under the Central "Departments 
their scales might be fixed at par with {he provincial scales as far as 
possible. 

The representative from Bengal informed the conference that as a 
result of inqn ries os to the cost of living among the hhadralng class, 
outside the city of Calcutta, the Government had been given to under¬ 
stand that Es. 80 to Es. 185 was considered a living wage for families of 
that class. 

Dealing w’ilh the lowest grades, such os peons, police constables, ioil 
warders, etc., the conference was given the rates shown in the appended 
list as the rates prevailing in the various Provinces. While the represen¬ 
tatives of the Provinces showed every willingness to give the best consi¬ 
deration for the welfare of these classes of employees, they were nnwilling 
to commit themselves to nnv figures which would place an unduly heavy 
strain on the Provincial revenues. Many of them also gave the confer- 
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ence to understand that in the different Provinces there was at present no 
real difficulty in finding recruits to these services at the rates that are 
now being paid. The representative from Bengal, however, expres^d 
doubts as to whether the present rates would prove acceptable in his 
Province. 

Between the classes above referred to and the clerical classes there 
are intermediate grades Uke those of daftries, storers, record keepers and 
so on, who are somewhat more literate and are paid at scales interme¬ 
diate between those of the classes above referred to and the clerical 
grades. 

Dealing with the upper grades of the Subordinate (non-gazetted) 
services, the representatives from Madras, Bengal and the P^jab g^c 
the information contained in the appended note as regards the relative 
scales of pay for P.W.D. officers. Forest rangers. Co-operative Ihstrict 
Inspectors, Agricultural Assistants, Inspectors of Pohce, Tahsildars, 
Excise Inspectors and the Veterinary Assistant Surgeons in those pro¬ 
vinces. In Bengal and Bihar, the Sub-Deputy Collector was said to 
correspond to the Tahsildar in the other provinces. The representatives 
from the U.P., Bihar and the y.-W.F.P. pointed out that in their pro- 
vinces the scales settled in 1931 still continued in force and as revision 
of those scales was under consideration they had nothing to add to the 
discussion of this question. 

As regards the Gazetted Services, infonnation was given as to the 
scales prevailing in the various provinces for Class I and Class II Ser¬ 
vices, the Provincial Civil Services and selection grades and the salaries 
of heads of departments. The Madras representative stated that thero 
was not any serious discontent in his province in these services as regards 
their rates of pay and there was no intention of raising them. In the 
Punjab, a revision has recently taken place. In the N.W.F.P. proposals 
for revision were under consideration. The position in the U.P. and 
Bihar as also in Bengal and Bombay was that even in the higher grades 
of the services an upgrading was expected particularly in respect of Class 
TI officers. 


Thursday—llth October 1946 
Time Scales —(Item 12) 

• 

As regards the length of time scales, one view presented was that- 
this question must be determined in the light of the structure of the 
particular type of service under consideration because if that structure 
afforded fair chances of promotion from stage to stage in the normal 
course, it would hardly be necessary to provide for a long time scale. 
It was also pointed out that there should be another differentiating 
faotor, namely that in grades to v.hich people go by promotion and not b\ 
direct recruitment, a long time scale might nob be necessary because the 
public servant would already have served for a number of years in the 
lower scales. Subject to these considerations it was the general view 
that a time scale of 20 to 22 years would be reasonable so as to give the 
public servant a sufficient number of years to serve on the maximum of 
his scale. 

As regards the possibility of haviijg two scales for the same kind of 
job, it was pointed out by the U.P. representative that it w'xs likely- 
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to cause heart-burning in the services i£ for doing the same kind of 
work one set of people should be paid on one scale and another set of 
people should be paid on another scale j and other representatives also 
concurred in that view. 

As regards the way in which the increments should be arranged, two 
views were put forward. The Madras representative suggested that 
particularly in the lower grades, where the minimum was comparatively 
low, it was desirable to help the public servant to reach a higher salary 
comparatively early in his career. He accordingly preferred that the 
increments should be higher in the earlier stages of a man s career and 
they might well be lower in the later stages, as he would have reached 
a decent salary by that time and it might even be assumed that his 
efficiency would have already passed its maximum. On the other hand, 
it was pointed put that a smaller increment at the later stage of one s 
career would bear such a small proportion to his salary at that time that 
it would hardly be satisfying. The North West frontier Province re¬ 
presentative explained that if the increments could not be made large 
at that stage without considerably raising the maximum of the grade, it 
might be expedient to make the increments biennial or triennial, and give 
a decent increment at the end of two or three years. A third alterna¬ 
tive put forward by the representative from Bengal was that it would be 
convenient to have the highest rates of increment during the middle 
period of a man’s service, with lower rates of increment both at the 
earlier stages and at the final stage. 

Fixation of Existing Personnel in the Revised Scales : (Items 17 & 18). 

So far as persons who entered service before 1931 were concerned, the 
general opinion was that their position should not be prejudiced whatever 
might be the revised scales. As regards persons who entered service 
after 1931, it was generally agreed that in bringing them under any 
revised scales, the principle suggested in clause (c) of question No. 18 on 
the Agenda would be fair. It was also the general feeling that even the 
old entrants should be given the option to come under the revised scales. 

APPLICATION OF THE MINIMUM WAGE THEORY 
(Items 42—44) 

It was agreed that the minimum wage theory was the ideal to be kept 
in view, but many representatives expressed doubts as to the capacity 
of their provinces to pay their lower grade employees anything more 
than Rs. 35 to Rs. 40, or at the most Rs. 45, all told (that is inclusive 
of basic salary, dearness allowance and'house allowance). It was however 
recognised that if in course of time with a definite decrease in recruit¬ 
ment in these services, the number of people to be paid was substan¬ 
tially reduced, it might be possible to improve their pay. The Bombay 
rep^sentative however thought that if the minimum wage was ascertain¬ 
ed in a reasonably realistic way and not with reference to abstract 
standards, it would be found that what was being paid todaV even to 
the lowest grade of public servants in Bombay would not fall short of 
such a minimum wage. The representative from Bengal pointed out 
that in his Province, especially in the industrial areas, it was becoming 
increasingly difficult to find recruits for the lower grades of public service 
at the rates which the Government was able to offer since, for the time,being 
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at any rate, Industry was able to pay this class of servants higher wages. 
But he nevertheless felt that with reference to the resources of that Gov¬ 
ernment. it might not be able to pay more. The Punjab representa¬ 
tive also drew attention to the fact that nearly all the provincial Gov¬ 
ernments were now intending to embark ujion costly post war plans 
which would involve heavy recurring expenditure and interest charges 
and till these plans were able to produce any large revenue, it would not 
be fair to throw on the provincial finances the liability to pay higher 
rates of emoluments to such services than what was now being paid in 
the Punjab province. In determining the minimum waTe. it was point¬ 
ed out that agricultural wages varied very considerably from place to 
place and from year to year and also between one part of the year and 
another part of the year; the general opinion therefore was that it would 
not be prncticuble to attempt to co-relnte the wages of nublic servants 
to agrimiltural wages. It was accord'ngly felt that all that could b* 
done immediately was for each provincial government to constitute 
something like an ad hoc committee to decide what would approximately 
be n fair living wage under present conditions and that if and when 
regular Wage Boards appointed under the contemplated Minimum wage 
legislation functioned and laid down standards, it would be time for the 
Government to see how exactly the rates of pay fixed for public servants 
should be co-related to the minimum wages that might be so determined. 


DEARNESS ALI.OWANCE 
(Items 19 to 25). 

By way of initiating the discussion, it was stated by the Chairman that 
it seemed logical to provide for higher rates of dearness allowance to 
the lower paid public servants, and accordingly it would not be proper 
merely to adopt a percentage of pay as the basis for determination of 
dearness allowance. Indeed, the pr. sent practice also did not proceed on 
that basis. It was also e.xplained that the proper course would be to 
provide by slabs for different levels of pay, and also to provide for 
diminishing rates of dearness allowance as the cost of living index fell, 
takmg the steps by 20 points each time. On these lines,’ certain figures 
were suggested as bases for discussion. The principles suggested ^^ero 
accepted but all the Provincial representatives pointed out that if the 
figures mentioned were to be actually adopted and in addition there was 
to be an increase in the basic pay also, it would be impossible for the 
Provinces to foot the bill. It was also represented by many of the- 
representatives that what was at present being paid to the various grades 
of employees in the different Provinces (taking the aggregate of basic 
pay, dearness allowance and other allowances) was on the whole accept¬ 
ed as satisfying the needs of the public ser-vices, and that it was not 
really necessary to raise the amount any further. 

It was urged by the Bombay representative that as between dearness 
allowance and basic pay, it would probably give greater satisfaction to the 
services to give them an increase in the basic pay; and this was an additional 
reason for keeping down the rate of dearness allowance, though the total 
amount paid to the employee might he more or less the same. It was 
finally suggested that it might embarrass the Provinces if the Pay Com- 
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mission should recommend any substantial increase in the dearness alloAV- 
ances now paid because they would be compelled to follow suit and tins 
would put an impossible strain on their hnances. 

The general recommendation, therefore, was that this subject had better 
be left to remain as it now stood. 

The system of concession in kind as part of dearness allowance seemed 
to be in vogue only in Bengal; and the Bengal representative considered il 
desirable to continue that system. But no such system appeared to be in 
vogue in the other Provinces and their representatives had accordingly no 
remarks to offer on this point. 

Dearntat Allowance for pensioners 

The Punjab Government representative was not in favour of the increase 
of dearness allowance to existing pensioners beyond what was now being 
paid to them. From the point of view of the efficiency of the service, he 
said there was good reason to keep the men still in service contented, but 
this reason had no application to those who had already retired. Even as 
regards people who might retire in the future, the Punjab representative 
would advocate only the continuance of the present system of dearness 
allowance as their pension would be calculated on the basis of the higheu 
basic pay to be fixed as the result of the revision now contemplated. The 
other representatives were prepared to consider the suggestion of increased 
dearness allowance to pensioners, if finance permitted. For the iiresent thej 
thought that the proper course would be that both to past pensionei-s and 
to future pensioners, dearness allowance, at one-half of the rate prevailing 
at the time should be paid to persons whose pension might be less than 
Rs. 100 or 150, the rate of dearness allowance being calculated by treating 
the amount of pension as their pay for the time being; but they did noi 
wish to commit themselves to any particular recommendations on this point 
till their exact financial implications had been considered and determined. 

The Bengal representative would draw a distinction between those who 
had already retired and those who might retire hereafter. He would con¬ 
sider the last mentioned suggestion with reference to those who might retire 
hereafter, but not wdth reference to those who had already retired. 

The Bombay representative went so far as to suggest that instead oi 
awarding dearness allowance to pensioners, the pension of those who ha^ 
retired, say after 1943, might be recalculated with reference to what mighti 
' hereafter be fixed as the basic pay, and that both for them as well as for 
future pensioners the increase in the pension resulting from such calculation 
with reference to the revised basic pay would be a sufiicient allowance. 

HOLIDAYS 
(Item 26) 

There was no inclination to increase the number of holidays; but no 
definite view was reached < n the question whether sectional holidays were 
to be abolished or to be treated as closed holidays for all communities. On© 
representative expressed the view that sectional holidays when granted 
should be debited against the casual leave allowed to members of thaH 
community but this did not meet the objection that sectional holidays tend 
to dislocate the work in the office. 
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LEAVE EULES 
(Item 31) 

It was agreed that with certain modifications in the direction of liberalis¬ 
ing them, the Revised Leave Rules might continue in operation. One 
change deemed particularly necessary was to provide for part of ‘sick leave’ 
being oh full pay. There was no disposition to encourage the accumulation 
of earned leave beyond 90 days if only it was made sure that leave would not 
be refused to any applicant (when asked for) on the ground of exigencies of 
the service. 

CALCULATION OF LEAVE, ALLOWANCE AND PENSION 
(Items 32, 37 and 38) 

No definite view was expressed on the question whether leave allowance 
and pension should be calculated ou the average of 12 months’ pay or 3 
year.s’ pav or on the question whether they should be calculated only with 
reference to substantive pay or should also take officiating pay into account. 

RETIREMENT AND RETIREMENT BENEFITS 
(Items 33 to 41) 

There Was a general disinclination to interfere with the existing rules, as 
to the age of retirement, but it was considered that if a public servant 
wished to retire after the completion of 25 years’ service or on attaining 
•50 years of age, he might be permitted to do so, not on full pension but on 
proportionate pension. The Bombay representative • contradicting the 
assertion made by certain witnesses before the Commission, pointed out 
that it was erroneous to think that retirement on full pension was permitted 
in that province on completion of 25 years' service, or on attaining 50 years 
of age. The Bengal representative suggested that in cases in which the 
Government exercised, its power of retiring a person on completion of 25 
years' service it would be fair that such persons sliould be awarded full 
])ension. 

Opinion was divided on the question of the feasbility of substituting an 
insurance-cunt pension system in place of the present pension system. 
Some of the representatives did not feel sure whether public servants would 
be prepared to accept this arrangement unless Government was prepared to 
increase its liabilities under the head of pension, by contributing towards 
the insurance premia without any substantial reduction in the pension. It 
was pointed out that when this question was examined in 1928, the con¬ 
clusion was that public servants were not likely to accept such an arrange¬ 
ment. The representatives were however definitely of the view that some 
provision must be made to meet the cases of public servants dying in harness 
or dying shortly after retirement. The opinion was also expressed that it 
was desirable to have some scheme under which a public servant would 
receive some lump sum payment at the time of his retirement whether from 
a Provident Fund or by way of gratuitv or as insurance amount—though it 
was also necessary that he or his family should receive some recurring pay¬ 
ment in the form of pension or annuity. The details of the appropriate 
scheme were left to be worked out on expert advice. There was no time to 
discuss the question of raising the ceiling limits of pensions (item 36) or of 
changing the rules relating to commutation (item 41). 
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CONCILIATION MACHINEKY 
(Items 45 to 47) 

The desirability of having satisfactory conciliation machinery was recog¬ 
nised all-round, and it was also felt that whether or not the Whitley Council 
system was exactly adopted in all details, such machinery would do well to 
include representatives of the State as well as representative of the services 
and, if possible, one or two independent people also. The Madras represen¬ 
tative would, however, limit this requirement to employees concerned with 
the industrial or commercial activities of Government. As to what was to 
happen in the event of conciliation not proving successful, there was great 
hesitation on the part of some representatives to express any opinion. One 
or two felt that it would not be right to permit public servants to go on 
strike except perhaps in the case of purely commercial or business concerns 
run by the Government. As regards the possibility or utility of compulsory 
arbitration, difiSculty was obviously felt in suggesting that Government 
should always be bound by any award that the arbitrator might make. But 
if Government was not to be bound, it would seem illogical to hold the other 
side bound by the award. At best, the award in such circumstances would 
only be regarded as an indication of what a fair method of settling the dis¬ 
pute Vould be, and the matter must ultimately be left to public opinion to 
judge as between the Government and its employees concerned in the 
dispute. 
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(A) Lwovr Orada Potta, 

New 

Madraa— 

Poo-xs ...... 12—-17 

Dafidrxrs ..... 17^—*22 

Potipo CongfcaWes .... 22—30 (Madras City) 

Head Constables .... 35—42 ( „ ]Bk •>) 

Jail Warders {») . . . . 24—28 

Jail Warders (»»■) .... 16—21J 

(Rouse allowance : Rs. S in city and Rs. 3 in mofussil.) 
Attenders ..... 30—41 


16—25 

30 

25—35 

25—46 

27—32 

20—25 


Punjab — 

Peons ...... 

Jaraadars . . . . . 

Police Constables (Ordinary grade) 

Police Constables (Selection grade). 
Head Constables . 

Dtngal — 

Peons ...... 


Benaral Police .... 

Calcutta City Police 
Jail Warders .... 

Head Warders . . . . 

Bombay —• 

Police Constables (Bombay City) 


Police Constables Mofussil 


N. W. F. P.~ 

Police same as in the Punjab. 

United Provineea — 

Peons . . . • . 

Jomadars . . . . 

Police Constables . 

Jail warders 

Head warders . . 

Bihar — 

Peons . . . . • 

Jamadars of H. Ms. . . 


15—1—19 

22 

30—1—31—1/7—32 

—1/7—33.1 

33—1—41 

40—1—45/1—60/1— 

65. 


16—20 

(Rs. 2 in Calcutta plus 
Re. 2 house allowance 
in Calcutta). 

24—28 \ Free qrs. 
29—33/ 

24—30 

40—47 


1916 

23—31 (Rs. 4 house 40—46 (+10 interim 
rent or free qrs.) relief + D. A. + 
free qrs.) . J 

13—18 (no free qrs. ) 30—35 (5 interim + 

+ temp, increase of free qrs. + D. A.) 

5 + D. A. 


15—19 (plus Rs. 2 or 
city allowance.) 
20—25 

24—-30 (4 to 2 as city 
allowance). 

23—32 

34—45 


10 (non-Seott.) + 3 
recently added (13 
to Sectt. Peons). 

20—25 


Central Provinoee — 

Peons ....•• 11—1/® 1®' 
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(B) Non-OateUed Staff. 

Rs. 


Punjab — 

1. P. W. D. Overseer* » • 

2. Forest Hangers . 

3 . Co-operative Dist. Inspectors 

4 . Agr. Assistants . 

Asst. Sub-Inspector . 

5. Sub Inspector of Police 


A. Sergeants 4 . • 

7. Inspectors of Police . 

8 . Tahsildars . . 

0. Excise In°peotor 8 

10. Veterinary Assistant Surgeons 


00 to 275. 


90—6—140/6—200/7—235/8—275. 

90—6— 140,0—200/7—2.S6 /8—276. 

100—300 (B.So. Iience slightly higher Sc.). 
80—2—90/2—100. 

120—6—100/6—180 with selection Grades as 


follows :— 

Ist grade 
2nd Grade 
3rd grade 
4th grade 


. Rs. 210. 
. Rs. 200. 
. Rs. 100. 
. Rs. 180. 


200—6—260/6—300. 

260—74— 326 / 74—400 (non-Gazetted). 
270—420 (Gazetted). 

160—300 

100—300 


Bengal — 


1. Ovoreoors • • 

2. Forest Rangers , 

3. Co-operative Inspectors 

4. Agricultural Ins]>ector8 
6. Inspector of Police . 


6. Sub Deputy Controller 
Excise Inspector . 

Jiadra *— 

Police Inspectors . . 

P. W. D. Supervisor 
Forest Rangers 
Tahsildars . 

Agr. Demonsl rator 
Vet. Assistants ' . 
Co-operative Inspectors 
Co-operative Sub Inspector 


. 00 to 200 (80 to 200)-f 10 incrcare. 

. 60—176 (Senior 200 to 300). 

. 125—260 

. 126-300 

. 180—276 (Bengal Police) -f 124 per 

increase. 

200—326 (Cal.) + 124 per cent, increase. 


• 

4 12.‘>—360 


a 

. 125—360 


• 

4 175—276 

120—260 (Proposed). 

• 

. 80- 250 


. 75—200 

90—260 (Proposed). 


. 176—260 

(200— 300) 


. 75—200 



. 100—160 

75—200 (Proposed);. 


. 126-176 


. 66—80 

r 


(C) Provincial Services. 


Punjab. Clots I — 

Public Works Department Selection 
Grade in the P. W. D. S. E. 


Rs. 

350—1,209 (except P. W. D.) 
376-1.276- 
31.260—1,600“ 
1,600—100—2,000 


Clast //— 


P. C. S. and Polict- (besides Selection 
Grade). 


260—25—760 

300—860 


Bengal, 

Clast I 4 

Clast II 4 


Bombau — 
Class I 


300—1,000 (Selection Posts 1,160—1.300). 
160—750 (before 1931) 2.'0—860 for Beng*> 
Civil Service) and ICO—660 (for otbev 
services). 


300—900 


Clast U 


4 170—600 


P. C. S. 


4 300—-800 
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Madra»-~ 

Class n.260—700 

Nezt higher grade . . . 700—-1,000 

Heads of Departments . . ■ 1,100 -1,600 

N. W. F. P.—Followed the Punjab old scales till now. 

Class I. 800—1,250 (Proposed). 

Class 11 . 260—750 (Proposal). 

Upper Subordinate . . . 350—600 (Proposed). 

United Provinces (1931 rates). 

Class I . . . . 300—-1,000 

P. C. S. . . . . ■ 250—-800 

Police ....■• 260—700 

Class II. 

Heads of Departments . . 1,250—-1,500 


Bihar — 

Class I ... 300—1,000 

p Q g ■ ' . . 260—700 (Selection grade Rs. 860). 

Police 200—600 (Selection grade 7.50). 

Class II. 200—700 (Selection grade Rs. 850). 

Heads of Departments . . . 1,250—1,760 

P. W. D. (S. E.) .... 1,000—1,200 

AGENDA FOR THE CONFERENCE WITH 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS ON THE 16TH/1(TH OCTOBER, 

1946. 

“A”—Consideration of the general iasues raised in the questionnaire 
of the Central Pay Commission and in particular the fo lowing points; 

(1) Necessity for having separate Class I and Class 11 Services. 

(2) Claim for gazetted rank from members of certain executive, 

scientific and ministerial services. 

(3) General relation of rates of pay of Provincial Services and Centra 

Services. 

(4) To what extent should there be all-India sea es? 

(5) In respect of what categories should there be greater panty 

between Provincial rates and Central Government rates? 

(6) Should the differentiation be only in respect of the distinction 

between services with a liability for all-India transfer and 
other services? 

/7) To-what extent is the 'market value’ basis app icable and will 
the grant of differential rates bv the Central Government 
constitute a departure from this principle, where Central 
scales are at variance with provincial sca.es? 

(8) What would be the level of stabilisation of prices at which basic 

rates can be fixed? _ 

(9) Does the proposal to fix sca'es on the level of 

^ ^ roughly corresponds to the level which prevailed for 3/5 years 
after the end of the Great War carry general approval. 

(10) Consideration of certain typical scales. 

(11) Should there be anv differentiation in f 

^ ^ 'routine- and ‘noting’ grades'^ If so, for «/ifferentiat on ^ 

responsibilities, should there be two grades for each category 
with overlapping scales? _ 

(12) What would be an appropriate length of time-scales for mmis- 

terial services? 
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(18) Should there be diSer'ent rates for. graduate clerks and non¬ 
graduate clerks either as separate grades or in the same grade 
with higher start for the former? 

(14) To what extent should there be reservation from direct recruit¬ 
ment grades for promotion to higher grades? 

(16) Is the claim of Divisional Accountants to be j)laoed on a par 
with S. D. Os. justifiable? 

(16) Should there be zonal scales e.g., separate scales for Bombay 

City and the mofussil or should compensation for increased 
cost of living be given in the shape of a local allowance? 

(17) If new scales of pay on an uniform basis are introduced what 

should be the attitude towards the rights of old entrants tO' 
continue on their existing rates of pay and getting the old 
rates on promotion ? Will it be right to bring the old entrants- 
on to the proposed new scales? 

(18) If new entrants are to be brought on to the old scales and if old 

entrants are to elect their scales what should be the method 
of fixation of pay in the proposed unified scales ? Which of the 
following would be favoured: — 

(a) A point to point fixation giving weightage for the full service 

rendered in the revised scales of pay as having been rendered 
in the proposed new scales; 

(b) fixation at the next higher stage under F. R. 22 subject to the 

right conferred under F. E. 23; 

(c) grant of a moderate weightage for persons with longer service 

in the nature of advance increments which may be allowed, 
say, one increment for three years’ or five years’ service in 
a given time-scale to be allowed over ^the corresponding 
level at which pay might be fixed under the second method 
above in the proposed new scales. 

(19) To what extent can the present system of dearness allowance be 

rationalised? Will it be possible to relate it entirely to the 
fluctuations in the cost of living index when there are no 
uniform bases for such indices? 

(20) To what extent should there be complete neutralisation, if any, 

for increase in the cost of living? 

(21) If local allowances are given in addition to basic scales fixed on 

an uniform basis, is the grant of dearness allowance on an 
uniform basis without provincial variations justified as against 
allowances varying on a zonal basis? 

(22) To what extent should a'cash dearness allowance replace alter¬ 

native concessions in kind like the food concessions? 

(23) At what interva's and by what machinery should dearness allow¬ 

ance be readjusted to changes in cost of living? 

(24) Should dearness allowance be in the form of a percentage of pay 

or in slabs aili up to what limit of pay? 

(25) The question of dearness allowance to pensioners, i.e., those 

who have already retired and are in receipt of pensions as 
well as those who may retire in future. 
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{26) Eationalisation of bo'idayB by abolishing communal bolitlays iir 
making thijin closed holidays. 

{27) Prelixbig or affi.xing of public holidays to casual leave. 

(28) Hours of work in offices and overtime for non-industrial cate¬ 

gories. 

(29) Claims for house-rent allowance, conveyance allowance and free 

medical attendance. 

(30) Improvements of existing administrative machinery dealing with 

questions relating to promotion, discipline, punishment 
(particularly dismissal). 

(31) Since the adoption of F. Rs. on an uniform basis may be deemed 

extravagant, would not the extension of the Revised Leave 
Ru es with suitable improvements be an alternative to be 
preferredy Desirable improvements in these rules are: — 

(a) retention of the present limit on accumulation but making it 

obligatory to giant leave freely and to waive the limit when 
leave is refused in the public interest; 

(b) grant of three or six months sick leave on full pay; 

(c) improved leave terms for temporary Government servants and 

for inferior servants. 

(32) Improvement in the method of calculation of leave allowance 

i.e., 12 months’ versus 30 months’ average. 

(33) To what extent do the present rules regarding retirement require 

change. 

(34) Is the raising of the age limit from 65 to CO justified? 

(35) Should voluntary retirement be permitted in aT services on 

compktion of 25 years service or 50 years of age? If so, 
should full pension i.e., 30/60 be allowed instead of 25/60? 

(30) Is the existing scales of pensions and additional pensions to be 
retained or could the latter be absorbed in basic pensions or 
should the present ceiling limits on superior pensions be 
raised ? A justifiable ground for the last proposal would be 
the fact that the reduction of basic rates of pay and the denial 
of war allowance to persons on the higher pay scales would 
leave the pensioners very little in the nature of a surplus 
income during their service to augment the considerably 
attenuated scale of pension. 

(37) Should the basis of calculation of peusions continue as 30 

months’ emoluments? . 

(38) To what extent may officiating ppy be allowed to count? 

(39) Should pensions be replaced entirely by a contributory provident 

fund system as in the Railways? 

(40) Shou’d pension be reduced in order to allow the following alter¬ 

native benefits on retirement or deiHi:- 

(i) a gratuity of half a month’s pay for each year of service subject 
to a maximum of 12 or 15 months up to a limit of 
Rs. 25,000? 
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State iiisuraQce oi an employee for a capital sum based on the 
actuarial value of the cut made m pension say of 25 per 
cent, or by a reduction in the rate of pension from lytiUth to 
l/70th per year of service'/ 

(iiij Contributory insurance towards which both the State and the 
employee would pay an equal premium, the State contr.bu- 
tion being equivalent to the actuarial value of the cut m 
pension '! 

(iv) complete substitution of insurance for the pensionary system? 

(v) Provision in addition to the gratuity or a lump sum payment 

of a family pension in ease of death in service or shortly 
after retirement for a minimum period—the benefit being 
W’ithin the limits of the actuarial value of the surrender 
made in pension. 

^41) Should the system of commuting pensions continue, and if so, 
to what extent should the restrictions such as the require¬ 
ment of a medical certificate or the existence of budget provi¬ 
sion be waived? 

^42) To what extent should the principle of ‘minimum wage’, be 
applied to the lowest category of Governmeut employee? 

^48) To what extent should such a ‘minimum wage’ be related to 
agricultural wages. 

{44) How will the rate of payment to employees in Government 
industrial undertakings fit in with the contemplated ‘mini¬ 
mum wage’ legislation? 

(45) The extension of the conciliation machinery to the case of Gov¬ 

ernment servants. 

(46) Practicability of following the Whitley Council system. 

(47) To what extent should arbitration be made compulsory and the 

right of strike restrained in respect of Government employees 
generally or of employees in essential undertakings? 

“B”—Any other points which representatives of Provinces may like t* 
■discuss. 
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Copy of a D. 0. letter No. 301-Add. Secy./47, dated the 28th March 
1947 FROM Yaqub Shah, Esq., Additional Secretary,'Finance Depart¬ 
ment TO Sir Srinivasa Varadachariar, Chairman, Central Pay 
Commission. 

As we read the report of the Commission, we understand that ti e 
Commission was aware that no cost of living index of the kind referred to 
in para. 73 is now in existence and the Commission expected that it would 
be possible to prepare, within a reasonably short period, an index that may 
be accepted as giving a fair average of all-India cost of living. The lines 
on which such an average is to be calculated are not easy to settle and it is 
understood that it will take considerable time before these lines could be 
satisfactorily settled and a proper all-India cost of living index on that basis 
prepared and linked with the standard of cost prevailing before the war. 
As the Government are anxious not to delay the implementation of the 
recommendations of the Commission on that account, Government would 
be glad to know whether they would be correctly interpreting the wishes 
of the Commission if they assumed that the dearness allowance of Es. 25 
and the corresponding rates for higher pay-ranges in that slab were regarded 
by the Commission as appropriate at the present level of prices whatever 
the exact figure of the cost of living index may work out for that period and 
that the table given in para. 72 represents the Commission's proposals 
regarding the regulation of increases and decreases in the dearness allow¬ 
ance for various pay ranges a.s the co.st of living rises or falls, the index 
numbers being hypothetical and use d for purpose of illustration only. The 
Government feel confirmed in this view bv the fact that the reasoning of 
the Commission takes into account the opinions expressed by the Bombay 
Textile Enquiry Committee, by the D. G.. P. & T. and by the Chief Coni- 
missioijer of Labour though they do not all seem to relate to the same point 
of time. Further the recommendations do not differentiate between the 
middle class cost of living index and the working class cost of living index 
though in the reasoning given in the report such difference has been 
referred to. 

As we are actively engaged in considering these recommendations at the- 
moment I shall be most grateful if you kindly let me have a reply at your 
earliest convenience. 


Copy of a D. 0. letter No. CPC/Sec./47, dated the 31st March 1947, 
FROM K. E. P. Aiyangar, Esq., M.B.E., Secretary, Central Pay 
Commission to Yaqub Shah, Esq., Additional Secretary, Finance 
Department. 

Your D. 0. No. 301-Add. Secy./47, dated the 28th March 1947 
(addressed to the Chairman) was placed before the meeting of the Commis¬ 
sion on the 29th March 1947. 1 have been asked to reply thereto, as 

follows: — 

The assumptions made in your letter are substantially right. It was 
the idea of the Commission that the rates of dearness allowance starting at 
Es. 26 for the income s'ab up to Es. 50 per mensem would be the appro¬ 
priate rate at the level of prices prevailing in January 1947. This is made 
clear by the use of the expression ‘nt the present level of prices’ in para. 4& 
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and in two places in para. 49 of the Report. The. members of the Commis^ 
•ion were aware that there is at present no all-India cost of living index, 
but as they felt that it would be impracticable to work their dearness allow¬ 
ance scheme with different cost of living indices for different parts of the 
country, they preferred that an average all-India cost of living index should 
be prepared by the Economic Adviser for guidance in the working of the 
dearness allowance scale. The reference in various places in the Report 
to a cost of living index of 260 is a reference only to a hypothetical average 
figure. The Commission assumed that for some time past the price level 
had remained more or less the same—at what is referred to as the 
‘peak’ in the opening sentence of para. 73—and they further assumed that 
if an average all-India cost of living index were prepared with reference to 
the level of prices obtaining in Januarv 1947, the average might be about 
260> That is why in the very first sentence of para. 72 of the Report the 
expression ’about 260’ is used. Similarly in para. 50 also, the expression 
used is ‘about 260’. 

An attempt to prepare an average index for the whole country may be 
made along different lines, and it is not known what particular line the 
Economic Adviser would find’most convenient to adopt and what figure 
may be reached by that process on the level of prices prevailing in various 
parts of India during January 1947. As it was the Commission’s intention 
to recommend the Rs. 25 dearness allowance scale on the level of prices 
obtaining at the time of the Report i.e., in Januai’y 1947 and 2G0 was only 
an assumed hypothetical fieure, the figure reached by the Economic Adviser 
as the average cost of living index at the price level of that month may be 
taken to correspond to 260 in the Report and in the Dearness Allowance 
table in para. 72. What the Commission consider important is that once 
a particular method is adopted in calculating the cost of living index for all- 
India, the same method should be adhered to in calculating the future rise 
or fall in the cost of living index for the purpose of revising the dearness 
allowance. 


Copy of a D. 0. letteh No. 324-Addl. Secy./47', dated the 15th Apjhl 
1947 FHOM Yaqub Shah Esqr., Additionad Secretary, Fixaxce De- 
paetment. New Delhi, to K. R. P. Aiy.angah Esqr., M.B.E., Secre¬ 
tary, Central Pay Commission, New Delhi. 

Will you kjndly refer to your D. O. No. CPC/Sec./31 of the 31st March 
1947, which states the Commission’s intention very clearly and removes a 
great practical difficulty? The Economic Adviser has now worked out an 
All-India nvcraee of selected urban cost of living indices. This average 
comes to 28S for the month of December 1946. As regards January, 1947, 
the Lahore figure is not yet available. A provisional figure worked out 
by the Economic Adviser come.s to 281 but since the cost of living in 
Lahore has been rising (from 309 in October, 1946 to 326 in December, 
1946), it may well turn out that the final All India average for January, 
1947, will be the same as for December, 1946. Rounding this figure to 
285, we propose to work the table of dearness allowance in para. 72 of 
the Report with a 25 points difference between the cost of living index 
worked out by the Economic Adviser and hypothetical figures used by the 
CommisBion. 
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2. Another practical difiBculty has arisen in regard to the six naonthly 
review of dearness allowance recommended by the Commission in para. 73 
of the Eeport. A change in the rates of dearness allowance is to be made 
if tbe index figure for three previous months stands above or falls below 
the index figure for the next slab. However, the Economic Adviser’s 
index figure will not be available to Government for about three 
months after the month to which it relates. Consequently the review will 
have to be based on the figures of the penultimate and not the previous 
quarter. As the Government’s decisions on the Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions are not likely to be announced before May next, it is proposed to 
hold the first review in September, 1947 when the All India average for 
April, May and June is expected to be available and thereafter every six 
months. 

3. Government are most anxious not to depart from the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Commission in regard to these matters and trust that the action 
indicated in the above paragraphs is in accord with the Commission’s 
intentions. 


Copy of a D. O. letter No. CPC/Rf.c./30, dated the 30th April, 1947 
FROM Mr. K. E. P. Aiyangar, M.B.E., Secretary, Central Pay 
Commission, New Delhi to Mr. Yaqdb Shah, Additional Secretary, 
Finance Department, New Delhi. 

Will you kindly refer to your D. O. letter No. 324-Addl. Secy./47, dated 
the 15th April, 1947 in which it is proposed (a) to work the table of dearness 
allowance in para. 72 of the Eeport with a 25 points difference between the 
cost of living index figure (as rounded) as worked out by the Economical 
Adviser and the hypothetical basis used by the Commission and (b) to 
make the six monthly review recommended in para. 73 of the Eeport with 
reference to the last three months for which it is possible for the Economic 
Adviser to compute the index? The matter has been placed before the 
Commission and they agree to the course suggested. 
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BETIKEMENT BENEEITS AND EAMILy PROTECTION 
Note prepahed by Me, A. H. Wilson, Military Accountant General. 

In my reply to question No. 33 of the questionnaire circulated, by the 
Central Pay Commission I proposed the introduction of a combination of 
Pension, Contributory Provident Fund and short term Endowment Life 
Assurance, in order to remedy as far as possible the defects I see in the 
system now in operation. 


2. Briefly these defects are: — 

(a^ Pension alone: this makes no provision of any kind for the family 
in the event of the death of the wage-earner before he has 
been able to effect commutation of a portion of his pension. 

(b) Pension combined with ordinary Provident Fund: this is a very 

slight improvement pn (a), but the provision for the family 
in the event of the premature death of the wage-earner is 
negligible. 

(c) Contributory Provident Fund; this makes provision for the family 

to an ever increasing extent, but the amount is small in the 
earlier years. Moreover, the Government servant who lives 
to draw the balance is vulnerable, since he.may lose it all by 
ill-advised speculation. 

3. Under the scheme 1 propose, the Government servant who lives to 
retire will be protected against absolute destitution by the pension element, 
although, since the cost of Government’s contribution to the Provident Fund 
and Endowment Policy will presumably have to be met from within the 
estimated cost of the pension at present earned, the pension will be smaller 
than at present. The protection for the family afforded by the Contributory 
Provident Fund will be augmented in the earlier years by the Endowment 
Policy. When the Poliev matures, the proceeds will be added to the 
Contributory Provident Fund balance and earn interest in the normal 
way. 

4. The Government servant will subscribe, to the Fund from the 
commencement of his service, month by month; and the Government 
contribution, equal to the twelve monthly payments made by the Govern¬ 
ment servant, will be added annually in arrears. When I gave evidence 
before the Commission on the 20th September, I stated that the Endow¬ 
ment Policy would be taken out at the end of the 5th year of service; On 
further consideration I have decided that this is too late, and I now propose 
that it be taken out at the end of the second year of service. I have two 
additional reasons for suggesting this date: (a) there will be a small 
accumulation in the Fund upon which to drdw; and (b) since an officer 
spends his first two years on probation, it would be ill-advised to take out 
an Assurance Policy before he has been confirmed. T suggest that the 
Endowment Policy be for a term of fifteen vears. for shortly before the end 
of that Jieriod a straight-forward Provident Fund out-distances Assurance. 
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6. In order to shew the eSect of the scheme, I have worked out ee 
hypothetical cases: namely, that of a c'erk who subscribes 10 per cent, o 
his salary; that of an officer who subscribes 10 per cent, of bis salaiy, and 
since it is possible that a subscription of 10 per cent, may be thought too 
heavy a burden on the individual, that of an otlicer who subscribes 5 per 
cent, of his salary. In each of these three cases I have assumed that the 
Fund earnslinterest at 3 per cent., that the rates of pay I proposed in my 
reply to the questionnaire arc in operation, that the Government servant 
will be 27 years of age next birthday when the Endoivment Policy is taken 
out, and that he retires on completion of 30 years service. .In the case of 
the clerk, I have assumed that he remains a clerk throughout his total 
service: that is to sav, he fails to pass the Subordinate Accounts Service 
Examination. In the cases of the officers, T have assurai d that they enter 
the senior Class II scale of pay on completion of six years service, are 
promoted to Class'I on completion of 18 years service, and are promoted 
Command Controllers on completion of 2.'i years service. The Endowment 
Policies are taken to cost Rs. 83 HO for each Rs. 1,000 of Assurance. This 
rate of premium will be found in the prospectus issued by the New India 
Assurance Company in August 1041. 

6. I attach a table in respect of each of the three examples I have 
selected showing.- — 

(a) The rise of a Contributorv Provident Fund without an Endow¬ 

ment Assurance Policy; and 

(b) The rise of the same Contributory Provident Fund with the 

Endowment Policy super-imposed. 

In each table I separate the subscriber’s portion of the Fund from the 
Government portion, in order that the cost to Government at every stage 
may be seen. Half the cost of the Policy is charged to the subscriber s 
portion of the Fund, the other half to the Government portion. The 
proceeds of the policy when it matures, being cash, are added to the 
subscriber’s portion of the Fund. 

7. There is one important difference between a Pension and a Contri¬ 
butory Provident Fund. A pension is only a partial liability to the State 
in the sense that it becomes effective only in those cases where the Govern¬ 
ment servant lives to draw it. If the Government servant dies before 
retirement, or, having retired, befirre commutation is effected, tlie liability 
of the State in the matter of Ids pension vanishes. In the case of a Contri¬ 
butory Provident Fund the liability of the State is real from the outset, 
for the balance standing to the credit of a subscriber is payable to his 
estate if he should die before retirement. Due weight must be given to this 
difference when calculating the extent to which existing pensions would 
have to be reduced in order to meet the cost of the Contributorv Provident 
Fund and Endowment Policy I propose. This, in my view, is a matter for 
an Actuary. 

8. I shall now examine in some detail the hypothetical cases I have 
selected. 
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I. Tht Clerk. 

(a) This man, if governed by the pension rules now in operation, is 
entitled to a pension of Bs. 100 per mensem on retirement after 
completing 30 years service. He is entitled to commute half 
his annual pension, i.e., Bs. 600. If 56 years of age nexli 
birthday and in good health the commutation factor is 11‘,09 
and he thus receives Bs. 6,645 m a lump sum, and draws, until 
death, a decreased pension of Bs. 50 per mensem. There is no 
protection for the family until he has effected commutation, 
and the liability of Government is nil in the event of premature 
death. 

(b) In columns 4, 5 and 6 of the Table I, I shew the growth of a Con¬ 

tributory Provident Fund to^which the clerk subscribes 10 per 
cent, of his salary monthly and to which Government adds at 
the close of each year a contribution equal to the twelve month¬ 
ly instalments subscribed by the clerk. In this case, the 
liability of Government is real from,the beginning, commencing 
with Bs. 96 at the end of the first year and rising to Es. 8,580 
at the end of the thirtieth year (column 5). In this case there 
is protection for the family from the beginning, but it is low in 
the earlier years (column 8). 

(c) In columns 7 to 12 of Table I, I shew the gi’owth of the Contributory 

Provident Fund described in the previous clause from which an 
Endowment Policy ’of Rs. 4,000, maturing in 15 years, is 
financed. In this case, also, the liability of Government, is real 
from the outset and rises from Rs. 96 at the end of the first 
year to Rs. 6,871 at the end of the thirtieth year (column 10). 
The protection afforded to the family is substantial from the 
end of the second year of service (column 12). 


(d) To sum up:— 

Pension provides no protection for the family imtil the Government 
servant retires and commutes a moiety. On the assumption 
that he will be 56 vears of age next birthday, the result is 
Es. 6,645. 

A simple Contributory Provident Fund provides protection for the 
family rising from Rs. 439 at the end of the second year to 
Rs. 17,203 at the end of the thirtieth year. Only at the end 
of the twelfth year does the protection for the family exceed 
Rs. 4,000. 

The cost to the State at the end of 80 years is Rs. 8,530. 

The Contributory Provident Fund and Endowment Policy provide 
protection for the family rising from Rs. 4,184 at the end of 
the second year to Rs. 15,939 at the end of the thirtieth year 
The cost to the State at the end of 30 years is Rs. 6,871. 
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Jl. The Officer subscribing 10 per cent. 

(a) This ofl&cer, if governed by the pension rules now in operation, i» 

entitled to a pension of Rs. 6,000 per annum plus an additional 
pension of Es. 1,500 per annum making Rs.- 7,500 per annum in 
all, on retirement after completing 30 years service. He is 
entitled to commute Rs. 3,750 per annum. If 56 years of age 
next birthday the commutation factor is 11'09 and he therefore 
receives a lump sum payment of Es, 41,587-8-0 and draws until 
death a decreased pension of Rs. 3,750 per annum. The liabi¬ 
lity of Government is nil in the event of premature death. 

(b) In columns 4, 5 and 6 of Table II, I shew the growth of a Contri¬ 

butory Provident Fund to which the officer subscribes 10 per 
cent, of his salary monthly, and to which Government adds at 
the close of each year a contribution equal to the t^velve 
monthly instalments subscribed by the ofihcer. In this case 
the liability of Government is real from the outset, being 
Rs. 360 at the end of the first year and rising to Es. 52,067 at 
the end of the thirtieth year (column 5). In this case there is 
protection for the family from the beginning, but it is low in 
the earlier years (column 6). 

(c) In columns 7 to 12 of Table IT, I shew the growth of the Contri¬ 

butory Provident Fund described in the previous clause, from 
which an Endowment Policy of Rs. 15,000, maturing in 15 
years, is financed. In this case, also, the liability of Govern¬ 
ment is real from the outset hnd rises from Es. 3^ at the end 
of the first year to Rs. 45,836 at the end of the thirtieth 
(column 10). The protection afforded to the family is substan¬ 
tial from the end of the second year of service (column 12). 

(d) To sum up:— 

Pension provides no protection for the family until the oflScer retire.s 
and commutes a moiety. On the assumption that he will be 
56 years of age next birthday the result is Rs. 41,587-8-0. 

The simple Contributory Provident Fund provides protection for the 
family rising from Rs. 1,471 at the end of the second year 
to Rs., 105,017 at the end of the 30th year. Only at the end 
of the eleventh year does the protection for the family exceed 
Es. 15,000. The cost to the State at the end of 30 years is 
Rs. 62,067. 

The Contributory Provident P'und and Endowment Policy provide 
protection for the family rising from Es. 15,516 at the end 
of the second year to Rs. 100,210 at the end of the 30th year. 
The cost to the State at the end of 30 years is Rs. 45,836. 


Ill. The Officer subscribing 5 per cent. 

(a) Pension and commutation details are identical with those given 
under II a. The liability of Government is nil in the event of 
premature death. 
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(b) In columns 4, 5 and 6 of Table III, I shew the growth of a Contri¬ 
butory Provident Fund to which the officer subscribes 5 per 
cent, of his salary monthly, and to which Government adds at 
the close of each year a contribution equal to the twelve month¬ 
ly instalments subscribed by the Officer. In this case the 
liabihty of Government is real from the outset, being Bs. 180 
at the end of the first year and rising to Bs. 25,016 at the 
end of the 30th year (column 6). In this case there is protec¬ 
tion for the family from the beginning, but it is low in the 
earlier years (column 6). 

(e) In columns 7 to 12 of Table III, I shew the growth of the Contri¬ 
butory Provident Fund described in the previous clause, from 
which an Endowment Policy of Bs. 8,000, maturing in 15 years 
is financed. In this case also the liability of Government is 
'real from the outset and rises from Bs. 180 at the end of the 
first year to BS. 22,601 at the end of the thirtieth (column 10). 
The protection afforded to the family is substantial from the 
end of the second year of service (coliunn 12). 

(d) To sum up:— 

Pension provides no protection for the family until the officer retires 
and commutes a moiety. On the assumption that he will be 
58 years of age next birthday the result is Bs. 41,587-8-0. 

Tlie simple Contributory Provident Fund provides protection for the 
family rising from Bs. 735 at the end of the second year to 
Bs. 52,285 at the end of the thirtieth year. Only at the end 
of the twelfth year does the protection for the family exceed 
Bs. 8,000. The cost to the State at the end of 30 years is 
Bs. 25,916. 

The Contributory Provident Fund and Endowment Policy provide 
protection for the family rising from Bs. 8,226 at the end of 
the second year to Bs. 49,703 at the end of the thirtieth 
vear. The cost to the State at the end of 30 years is 
Bs. 22,601. 
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APPENDIX E 

MACHINERY FOR CONCILIATION 

Note prepared by Mr. N. M. Joshi 

(1) In maintaining friendly relations between the employers and 
employees and in the avoidance of disputes between them, some form of 
joint machinery on the Whitley model can perform a useful function by. 
enabling personal and regular contacts being kept up between the two 
sides whose interests though—they may theoretically and ultimately be 
one are or at least appear to be, different for practical purposes and for 
the time being. Written or oral representations by'individuals or nego¬ 
tiations through the associations or—trade unions of the employees or 
the joint Whitley machinery have each their own places and functions 
which are not in substitution of each other but are supplementary of 
each other. All together they can help in bringing about proper under¬ 
standing of the motives and the real situation and difficulties of each 
other and will thus help in the maintenance of friendly relations and cso- 
operation and in the avoidance of disputes. 

JOINT STAFF COMMITTEES AND COUNCILS 

(^) The experiment of the establishment of Joint Staff Committee and 
Councils has been tried in Great Britain and has met with success both 
in the sphere of State Civil Services and in the sphere of Government 
industrial employees, as a machinery for conciliation, for maintaining 
personal contact and for discussion of questions relating to the interests 
of the employees and for smooth and efficient working of the administra¬ 
tion. During the initial stage the experiment had met with suspicion and 
doubts which experience had succeeded in eliminating. In India the 
experiment has upto the present time met with very little success. 
This failure is due to several causes. 

(3) In the first place, the Associations and Trade Unions of employees, 
rightly or wrongly, look upon the joint machinery as a rival and so long 
as this impression lasts, there is very little likelihood of its successful 
working. To give confidence to the Associations and Unions that there 
is no intention to supplant them, the staff side of the joint machinery 
should consist of only the representatives of the organisations of the 
employees. The interests of those who do not join the organisations 
cannot be different from the interests of those who prefer to be organised. 
Moreover, to give representation to those who do not join the existing 
organisation nor start any other organisation of their choice is to give 
encouragement to unco-operative tendencies. In the second place, the 
organisations of the employees should be given full freedom to choose 
their representatives either from the employees themselves or from out¬ 
siders who are their office-bearers, whole-time and paid or part-time and 
honorary. From experience alone the organisations will find that for the 
discussion of certain details, those who are in actual employment are 
better fitted. They will similarly learn from experience that whole-time 
paid officers are in a better position to find the time necessary for the 
regular work required by the joint machinery than part-time honorary 
officers. Any interference from outside in the choice of the representa¬ 
tives of the organisations of the employees only prevent the learning of 
wl)at experience alone can teach successfully. In the third place, the 
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restriction regarding the discussion of individual cases which at present 
exists should be, removed. Again experience alone will bring home to 
th6 orgauisations of the employees, that all cases of injustice to^indivi- 
duals cannot be successfully dealt with through the joint machinery and 
conventions will grow in course of time by which some types of individual 
cases will be kept out of the purview of the joint machinery as it has 
happened in Great Britain., 

In the fourth place, the joint machinery ought to consist not only of 
local O'- Departmental Staff Committees but should include higher bodies 
like the Kegional or National Staff Councils to deal with questions which 
can only be discussed on a regional or national level. Different types of 
questions can be successfully dealt with only on these different levels. 
The spheres of authority of the lower committees and higher councils 
ought to be clearly defined. The civil and^the industrial side,of .the joint 
machinery may be kept separate but there should be provided means for 
the co-ordination of the two sides. 

In the fifth place, the joint machinery should have a wide scope ns 
regards the questions to be discussed by it so long as those questions are 
either related to the interests of the employees and to efficient and 
Smooth working of the administration. If the number of questions to be 
discussed is very much limited, the machinery will not have much work 
to do and will become rusty. 

(4) The hostility of the Associations and Trade Unions to the Whitley 
joint machinery is also to some extent due to other restrictions placed 
upon them in the matter of their being registered under the Trade Union 
Act, their forming Federations and their associating themselves with the 
organisations of non-Govemment employees. If these and such other 
restrictions are removed, the attitude of the organisations of employees 
towards the joint Whitley machinery will change. In Great Britain, 
these restrictions had either not existed or are removed recently. 

(5) .Keeping in view the above suggestions, a scheme for a joint 
Whitley machinery should be worked out in detail. It may be suggested 
that the Government of .India should place on special duty an officer to 
work out the details and he may be sent out to Grea,t Britain to compare 
his scheme with what exists in Great Britain to the extent to which com¬ 
parison is possible and to hold consultations with those in Great Britain 
who have experience in the working of a similar machinery When such 
a detailed scheme is completed. Government should consult the Associa¬ 
tions and Unions of their employees regarding the scheme and consider 
the suggestions which may be made by -them for the improvement of the 
scheme or for making it acceptable. If this procedure is followed, there 
is every prospect of the scheme being accepted by all the sections of the em¬ 
ployees. Even if it is not accepted by all sections simultaneously and 
even if it is accepted by the civil side of the employees, it should be 
introduced ns a first step, leaving it to the future for the acceptance of 
the industrial side. 

LABOUR COMMISSIONERS 

(6) It may be stated thatj upto this time, the Government of India 
have not provided special officers to deal with questions arising from their 
relationship with their employees. Their Establishment officers deal with 
the questions more from administration’s point of view than from the 
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human side of the employees. The Government of India have recently 
appointed the Chief Labour Commissioner with some Begioual Staff. 
But considering the number of the Government of India’s civil and indus¬ 
trial employees, the staS is inadequate. They should have separate Com¬ 
missioners of Labour with adequate, staff one each for (a) Kailways, (b) 
Posts and Telegraph and Telephone Department, (c) State Owned Minirg 
Ordnance Factories, Printing Presses and other miscellaneous factories, 
and Central P.W.D. This will strengthen the conciliation and 
welfare machinery of the Chief Labour Commissioner. In the 
case of larger industries like the Kailways, Posts, Telegraph and 
Telephones, it will be necessary to have Deputy Labour Commissioners 
for the bigger systems of Kail ways and for important provincial postal 
headquarters. 

These Departmental Labour Commissioners and Deputy and Divisional 
Labour Commissioners should “fee invested with certain powers of decision 
regarding labour welfare and in matters involving larger expenditure and 
fundamental changes of working conditions, their powers should be ad¬ 
visory. Their consent should also be required for certain matters regarding 
discipline. They should also be charged with the duty to help the smooth 
working of the National and Regional Staff Councils. 

TABOUR OFFICERS 

(7) The Labour OfiBcers who are at present appointed in workshops wiU 
be the lowest link in the chain of labour welfare machinery, beginuing 
from the Chief Labour Commissioner. Besides the workshops, Labour 
Officers will also be necessary in Divisional Headquarters of Railways. 
The Labour Officers should be given high standing and should be men in 
class I service. 

It will be the duty of a Labour Officer to be in charge of all questions 
of labour welfare and he should have authority to decide questions arising 
out of his duty, and as a Welfare Officer, he should be subordinate only 
to the head of the Department and to the Labour Commissioner. His 
consent should be required in cases of discipline. He will also help by 
advice in the work of the Staff Committees. As the Labour Officer will 
be a link in the chain of conciliation officers, he should not involve him¬ 
self in disputes as a partisan. In order to enable him to do his work 
independently he should be made responsible for his work in the sphere 
of conciliation to the Chief Labour Commissioner and the Departmental 
Commissioners. 

(8) The present Chief Labour Commissioner has only advisory capacity 
in the matter of labour welfare and can only have advisory capacity in 
his conciliation function. Some adjustment of relationship will be found 
necessary between the Chief Labour Commissioner, the Departmental 
Labour Commissioners, the Regional I.abour Commissioners, the Divi¬ 
sional Labour Commissioners and Labour Officers and between these 
Labour Commissioners and the Departmental Heads of Depart¬ 
ments, the heads of the different Railway systems and different Provin¬ 
cial Headquarters of the Post & Telegraph Department. This is a matter 
for the Government of India to decide. Some difficulty presents itself 
on account of the combination of the welfare and conciliation functions in 
one officer. If consideration of additional expenditure can be overcome, 
separation of these two functions may be recommended, so that, there 
will be separate officers for labour welfare work and separate officers for 
concvHation work. 
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FINANCE DEPAETMENT 
RESOLUTION 

New Delhi, the IQth May 1946 

No. P. ll(ll)-ElI/4tf.— The question of instituting an enquiry into 
the conditions of service of Central Government servants with particular 
reference to the adequacy of their pay scales and standards of remimera- 
tion has been engaging the attention of the Government of India for 
gome time. The revised scales of pay prescribed for Government servants 
since the retrenchment compaign in 1931, have, in particular, come up 
for considerable criticism in recent years. While the war was on, it was 
not possible to embark on any large scale investigation but in order to 
alleviate the hardships suffered by all grades of Government employee* 
from the rise in the cost of living, grants of Dearness Allowance or War 
Allowance were authorised. The adequacy of these Allowances has been 
criticised in the Indian Legislature and by Unions and Associations of 
Government employees and representations have also been made for the 
restoration qf the old scales of pay and for the improvement of pension¬ 
ary rights. 

2. The intention of the Government of India to institute an enquiry 
into the range of Government salaries was announced in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 7th February, 1946, when certain grievances of P. k T. 
employees were discussed. Although the ideal course would be to wait 
till a degree of price stabilisation is attained and to include in a com¬ 
prehensive enquiry all Government •employees, including the service* 
under the Provincial Governments, the Government- of India have consi¬ 
dered it desirable to appoint a Pay Commission immediately in order to 
assure their employees that appropriate action will be taken in regard to 
these grievances. 

3. The Honourable Mr. Justice Srinivasa Varadachariar, Kt., Judge 
of the Federal Court has agreed to act as Chairman of the Pay CoAmis- 
sion. The following gentlemen have also consented to serve as member* 
on the Commission;— 

Hon’ble Mr. Hossain Imam, Member, Coimcil of State. 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil, B.A.. LL.B.. M.L.A. 

Mr. Frank Anthony, M.L.A. 

Lt.-Col. Dr. J. 0. Chatterjee, M.L.A. 

Sardar Mangal Singh, M.L.A. 

Mr. N.. M. Joshi. 

Mr. C. V. Srinivasa Rao, C.I.B. 

It is also proposed to appoint one more member to the Commission.* 

Mr. K. R. P. Aiyangar, M.B.E., Deputy Secretary, Finance Depart¬ 
ment will act as Secretary. 

4. The following will be the terms of reference to the Commission:— 

“To enquire into and report on— 

(a) the conditions of service for the Class I, Class II and Subordinate 
Central Services as well as establishments now designated as inferior who 
are subject to the Civil Services (Classification, Control and Appeal) 

*Mr. Yadilal LallabhAi was appointed vide Finance Department Beeolationi 
No. F ll(ll)-£II/46, dated 21st May 1946. 
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Buies or the Railway Services (Classification, Control and Appeal) Buies 
and Railway servants, as defined in, para. 101, State Railway Establish¬ 
ment Code, Vol. I with particular reference to;— 

(ij the structure of tiheir pay scales and standards of remuneration 
with the object of achieving rationalisation, simplification and 
uniformity to the fullest degree possible; 

(ii) the extent to which the present leave terms should be altered 

and simplified; and 

(iii) conditions of retirement and the extent to which the existing 

regulations in regard, to pensions and contributory provident 
funds require simplification. 

(b) the machinery for negotiating and settling questions relating to 
conditions of service which may arise out of difierences between Govern¬ 
ment and its employees; 

(c) the principles on which the remuneration of industrial workers 
and daily rated employees of Government should be based.” 

5. While it has not been possible to consult all Provincial Governments 
<m the subject, the Government of India observe that some Provincial 
Governments have already taken action to revise the scaJtes of pay of 
services under their administrative control. Though it will be no part 
of the terms of reference to the Commission to consider the conditions of 
service including, terms of pay etc., of services functioning in the provin¬ 
cial field, the Central Government hope that the present enquiry will be 
of value to the Provinces also and trust that the full co-operation of all 
Provincial Governments and administrations will be afforded to the Com¬ 
mission. It will be within the terms of referenpe of the Commission to 
cal] for information in writing and to take evidence from any departrflent 
or ofl&cers of Government; and the Government of India will welcome 
the co-operation of Service Associations and non-official bodies and agencies 
and hope that they will afford the Commission the fullest assistance or 
the subject of the enquiry. 

E. E. C. PRICE, Addl. Secy. 

Ordered that the Resolution may be published in the Gazette of India 
and communicated to the Departments of the Government of India; the 
Political Department; the Secretariats of the Governor General; the Secre¬ 
tariat of the Executive Council. 

Copy forwarded to all Chief Commissioners. 

G. SWAMINATHAN, Dy. Secy. 


No. F. ll(ll)-En/46 

Copy also forwarded to the Finance Department (Revenue Division); 
Che Auditor General; the Financial Adviser, War and Supply; the Addi 
tional Financial Adviser, Supply; Financial Adviser, Communications; 
the Master, Security Printing, India; the Mint Masters, Bombay, Calcutta 
and Lahore; the National Savings Central Bureau; and the Secretary, 
Central Pay Commission. 

By order etc., 

G. SWAMINATHAN, 

Deputy Secretary to the Government of India. 

Copy to all Branches of Finance Department (0. B.). 
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No. F. ll(15)-EII/46 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
New Delhi, the llth June 1'946 


From 

G. Swaminathan, Esq., O.B.E., 

Deputy Secretary to the Government of India. 

To 

The Chairman, Central Pay Commission, “Goverdhanam” 
MYLAPORE POST, Madras. 

Sir, 

I am directed to enclose for your information a copy of a Press 
Communique dated the 17th June 1946 announcing the decision of the 
Government of India that all changes in scales of pay which may be 
decided upon in the light of the Central Pay Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions will be given effect to from the 1st January 1947. 

2. L am to suggest in this connection that, if the Pay Commission see 
no objection, their recommendations in regard to the revision of pay 
scales tnay kindly be made available to the Government of India as early 
as possible in advance of their recommendations on the other poinl« 
included/ in their terms of reference. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
G. SWAMINATHAN, 

Deputy Secretary to the Oovernment of India. 


Copy or Government of India, Finance Department, Resolution No. F. 
11(11)-E.11/46, DATED THE 3rd July 1946 

With reference to paragraph 4 of Finance Department Resolution 
No. F. ll(ll)-EII/46, dated the 10th May, 1946 contateing the terms 
of reference to the Central Pay Commission, the Governor General in 
Council has been pleased to decide that the words 

“and also civilian Government servants whose pay is charged to 
the Defence Services estimates,” 

shall be added immediately after the words- 

“and Railway servants as de6ned in paragraph 101, State Railway 
Establishment Code, Volume I” 

occurring in that paragraph. 
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No. D. 293-Est.(Spl.)/46 

OOVEBNMBNT OF INDIA 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
New Delhi, the Qth November 1946 

From 

M. Easbim, Esq., 

Deputy Secretary to the Government of India. 


To 


The Secretary, Central Pay Commission, New Delhi. 

Subject :—ScaXet of pay for the All-India Administrative Service and 

AU-India Police Service 


Sir, 

I (un directed to state that, at the Premiers’ Conference convened last 
week by the Government of India, it was decided that— 

(a) A new all-India Administrative Service and an all-India Police 

Service should be formed to obtain officers required by the 
Central Government and participating Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, consequent on the stoppage of recruitment by the 
Secretary of State to the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Police; 

(b) For the first five years officers belonging to these two new 

services should be paid salaries respectively in the time- 
scales of Es. 350-^00—450—450—500 and of Rs. 300—800 
—825—850—350; 

(c) The pay scales for later years should be decided after the recom¬ 

mendations of the Central Pay Commission are received. 

The Home Department desire that the Central Pay Commission should, 
in submitting their report, make recommendations regarding the pay scales 
for the new services proposed to be created with reference to (c) above. 
The Finance Department would therefore be fateful if the Commission 
could be moved to take necessary action in this matter. Any ^ further 
information, which the Commission may desire to be made available to 
them, will be called for from the Home Department. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

8d. M. Hashim, 

Deputy Secretary to the Government of India. 
No. D. 293-Est.(Spl.)/46. 

Copy forwarded to the Home Department for information with reference 
to their office memorandum No. 58/46-PA(RAM), dated‘the 28th October 

1946. 
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Copy of D. 0. No. F. 42-48/45-E.I., dated the 23bd November 1946 from 

Dr. D. M. Sen, O.B.E., M.A., Pii.D., Education Department to 

Mb. K. E. P. Aiyangar, M.B.E., Secretary, Central Pay Commission. 

I shall be glad to have the advice of the Pay Cominission in regard to 
the fixation of scales of pay for the following posts: — 

(1) Principal and Vice-Principal for the Central Training Colleges 

that are going to be set up in connection with the Post-War 
Educational Development Plan. A Teachers’ Training College 
(B.T. Course) of the type recommended by the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, for men and women, with 300 
seats, have already been sanctioned. Besides the above, it 
is also proposed to take in hand, in the near future, the 
following:— 

(2) A Training College for Physical Education (men and women). 

(8) A Training College for Teachers in Technology. 

Finance Department have already agreed to sanction an initial start up 
to Rs. 1,000 for the Principal, and up to Es. 800 for the Vice-Principal of 
the Teachers Training College. 

These coUeges will be affiliated to the Delhi University and the Principal 
will also be Professors of Education or Physical Education, as the case 
may be in the Delhi University. 

On account of high academic qualifications and administrative duties 
involved, this Department has recommended the scale of Es. 1,000—50— 
1,250 for the Principal and Rs. 750—50—1,000 for the Vice-Principals. I 
shall be glad to have the advice of the Commission in regard to these 
scales. Should you require any further information, kindly let me know. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 

It has become a matter of urgent public importance to implement 
forthwith the decision of the present Government of India to create a 
Foreign Service for India. Already India has two Embassies established 
in foreign countries, new consulates are in the process of being established, 
while new diplomatic missions and consular establishments will be required 
very ^arly in the spring of 1947. For the staffing of these missions, etc., 
it is necessaiy to recruit men of various age groups to the Indian Foreign 
Service, for in this instance India is faced with the necessity of creating 
an entirely new Service from scratch and not merely of substituting a new 
Indian Service for a pre-existing Secretary of State’s Service. It follows 
that it is insufficient merely to lay down a provisional scale of pay for the 
first five years of service, Rs has been contemplated in other quarters, ihe 
Hon ble Member in charge of External Affairs is therefore anxious to 
elicit from the Pay Commission proposals for a basic scale of pay for the 
new Indian Foreign. Service before the end of the present calendar year if 
possible. It is suggested that the attached scale might be taken as a 
basis for consideration, the proposition being roughly that scale (A) would 
be appropriate for Vice-Consuls, Third Secretaries and Attaches, scale (Bl 
for First and Second Secretaries and Consuls, scale (C) for Counsellors and 
officers holding smaller Consulates-General and scale (D) for heads of 
missions ranking as Legations and for officers holding major Consulates- 
General. Appointments of equivalent status in Commonwealth countries, 
though temporarily a somewhat different nomenclature, would 

qualify for equivalent emoluments in the four parts of the scale; and this 
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would hold true for appointments of Commercial Counsellor or Secretary. 
Finally, the scales would apply equally well to appointments of equivalent 
status in headquarters at New Delhi. 

2. It will be necessary also to provide for a certain number of appoint¬ 
ments on special rates of pay, e.g.. Ambassadorships or equivalent appoint¬ 
ments of the first and second class. For these possibly fixed rates of pay 
of Es. 3,500 and Ks. 2,750 p.m. would be appropriate. 

3. One copy of this note is being sent direct to the Secretary of the 
Pay Commission and a second copy to the Finance Department of the 
Government of India for any comments they may wish to make. 

Sd. H. WEIGHTMAN,—30-11-46. 

Secretary, Pay Commission. 

E.A.D. u.o. No. D. 6705-E/46, dated the 30th November 1946. 


iBt year . 
2nd year 
3rd year . 
4th year . 
6th year . 
6th year . 
7th year . 
8th year . 
9th year . 
10th year . 
11th year . 
12th year . 
13 th year . 
14th year . 
16 th year . 
16th year . 
17th year . 
18th year . 
19th year . 
20th year . 
2let year . 
22nd year. 
23rd year . 
24th year . 
26th year . 
26th year . 
27th year . 
28th year . 


350-30— 640—40— 1,200—60— 1,800—100— 

e50_40— 1,000—50— 1,300—76— 2,000—60— 
860 1,360. 1,600—50— 2,250. 

1,800. 


(A) (B) (C) (D) 



350 

400 

450 

450 

500 

500 

530 

580 


590 

640 



620 

680 



650 

720 



690 

780 



730 

800 



770 

840 



810 

880 

1,200 


860 

920 

1,260 



960 

1,300 



1,000 

1,376 



1.050 

1,460 



1,100 

1,625 



1,150 

1,600 

1,800 


1,200 

1,650 

1,900 


1,250 

1,700 

2,000 


1,300 

1,750 

2,060 


1,350 

1,800 

2,100 


2,160 

2,200 

2,250 
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APFENDICS3 


No. D. 816-E8fc.(Spl.)/46 

QOVEBNMBNT of INDIA 

FINANCE DEPAETMENT 
New Delhi, the 2Qth November, 1946 


From 

6. Swaminathan, Esquire, O.B.E., 

Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, 

To 

The Secretary, Central Pay Commission, New Delhi. 

SoBjrsCT: — Terme of reference to the Central Pay Commieeion 
Sir, 

With reference to the question recently raised by the Chairman, Central 
Pay Commission, as to the nature of the report, which the Commission 
are expected to make, regarding the scales of pay of Government servanta 
and classification of posts, I am directed to state that the Finance 
Department have in consultation with the Home Department, decided that 
it would suffice if the Commission were to fix the scales of pay for the 
various services and for particular classes or categories of posts, leaving to 
Government the classification of posts and their allocation to the particular 
categories for which pay scales have been suggested by the Commission. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

G. SWAMINATHAN, 

Deputy Secretary to the Oovemment of Ihdia. 
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APPENDIX “0’-' 


lAtt of witnetsex who gave oral evidence 
A.—ftovemment Officials and prominent Non-officials 


JOthJSeptember 194^ 

Mr. A. H. M’^ilson, O.B.E. . 

Military Accountant General. 

llst'September 1946 

Sir John Sheehv, C.8.I., 
I.C.S. 

Member, Central Board of Revenue. 


Mr. K. R. K. Menon, C.I.K.. 

M.B.B. 

.Director of Inspection. 


Mr. S. Ranganathan, I.C.S. 

Secretary, Central Board of Re¬ 
venue. 


Mr. H. Greenfield, C.S.I., 
CJ.E. 

Member, Central Board of Reive- 
nue. 


Ur. Hordaker . 

Director of Inapeotion. 

Ind October[;1946 

Brigadier Sir Oliver Wheeler 

Survejlor General of India. 

8th October 1946 

Mr. R. G. P. S. Fairbairn 

Principal, Delhi Polytechnic. 


Dr. S. C. Sen 

Vice-Principal, Delhi Polytechnic. 

8th October 1946 

Khan Bahadur Mohammad 
Sulaimen. 

Chief Engineer, C. P. W. D. 

11th October 19^6 

Mr. P. G. Bhagat, M-B.E. . 

Controller of Printing and Sta¬ 
tionery. 

12tb October 1946 

Sir Bertie Staig, C.S.I., 
C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Auditor General of India. 


Mr. W. R. Tennant, C.S.I., 
C.I.E. 

Deputy Auditor General. 

16th October 1946 

Brig. I. M. liunt 

Chief Admini.strative Officer. 

19th October 1946 

Mr. A. S. Bokhan 

Director-General, All India Radio. 

Slit October 1946 

Mr. S. C. Joshi, M.A., LL.B« Chief Labour Commiflsioner. 



Director, Geological Surv'oy, 

22nd October 1946 

Dr. S. S. Aiyar^ 

Chief Chemist, C. B. H. 

23rd October 1946 

Dr. S. K. Bancrji 

D. G., Observatories. 

23rd October 1946 

Sir Frederick Tyinms 

D. G., Civil Aviation. 

26th October 1946 

Dr. S. N. Sen 

Director of the Archives. 


Dr. D. M. Sen, O.B.E. 

Secretary, Education Department. 

26th November 1946 

Mr. S. Lall, C.I.E. . 

Secretary, Labour Department, 


Mr. V. Narayun 

Jt. Secretary, Labour Department. 

27th November 1947 

Lt.-General Sir Kenneth 
Loch. 

Master General of Ordnance. 


Col. A. F. F. Thomas 

Director, Civilian Personnel, G.H.Q. 


Mr. K. Snntlianain . 

Joint Editor, Hindiiatan Timeff. 
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appbhbiobs 


27(h November 1947— Mr. Sheikh 
conid, 

:28th November 1948 Mr. A. G. Hall 

„ D. R. Carmody . 

„ S. Sydney Smith 


29th November 1948 


29th November 1946 


„ C. T. Venugopal 

Sir George Cuffe 

Col. R. B. Emerson, C.I.E., 
O.B.B. 

Mr. S. A. Venkataraman, 
C.I.E.. I.C.S. 


Superintendent of Education, Ba» 
luchistan. 

General Manager, N. W, Railway* 

Deputy General Manckger, B. I. 
Railway. 

Chief Transportation Offioer, S. I. 
Railway. 

Deputy Chief Accounts Officer, 
G. I. P. Railway. 

General Manager, B., B. k C. 1. 
Railway. 

Chief Commissioner of Railways. 


Director>General, Industries and 
Supplies. 


16th December 1946 . Mr. Krishna Prasad . 
:18th December 1946 . Mr. Sethi 

Mrs. Kumar 

d9th December 1946 . Dr. D. R. Qadgil 


Major-General W. P. 
Hasted. 


D. G.,P.AT. 


Superintendent ef Education, 
Delhi. 

Inspectress of Schools, Delhi. 

Professor of Economics, Gokhale 
Institute, Poona. 

Engineer-in-Ch*ef. 


2th September I9M 


B .—Lut of Staff AuooiaUont vith namu of roprottiUativM. 

mber 19^ . Mr. B. N. Nanda . Ylmperial Secretariat Assooiation. 

„ AdoduUaJan, . ./ 

„ Bhagat Rstm . ■ \ Defence Headquarters Assooiation. 

., M. D. Dalakoti . . / 

„ Mathur . . I Railway Board Ministerial Staff 

„ Purusbotamalai . J Assooiation. 

Rai Baheulur 0. N. Sen . \Qovernment of India Siibordinate 
Mr. R. V. R. Ohatterjee . / and Attached Offices Association. 


„ Bhagat Rstm . 

„ M. D. Dalakoti . 

„ Mathur 
„ Purushotamalai 

Rai Bahstdur 0. N. Sen 
Mr. R. V. R. Ohatterjee 

,, Brij Bhushan Lai 
„ A. Vaidyanathan 

„ N. Chanda 


Railway Board Ministerial Staff 
Association. 


Government of India Stibordinate 
and Attached Offices Association. 


I Government of India Stenographers 
I Assooiation. 

Director-General, Industries and 
Supplies and Director-General 
(Disposals) Employees Union. 


40th September 1946 . Mr. S. C. Gupta, C.I.E. '. ') 

„ Ram Gopal, C.I.E. . Indian Audit and Accounts Servioe 
,, G. Math^ . . J Association. 

„ Ghulam Abbas . 1 Superior Service of the Military 
„ S. Jayasankar . . }- Accounts Department. 

„ G. K. Abhyankar . J 

„ B.N. Bgnerjee, M3.E. 

„ Inderjit Singh . . >AdAoa Committee of Revised Scale 

,, J. E. Costelnno . ] Class I Officers. 

B. D. Sud . .1 
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APPBKSIOIS 


llth SeptembM 194S . 


12tb S^temb«r 1040 . 


16tb S«ptemb«r 1040 . 


ISth September 1040 . 


17th SeptmnJ)^^ 1046 


BIr. Mahbub Ahmed AiiMkri~Civil Aocounte Assooistion, Office- 

of the Accountant Qener^' Cen¬ 
tral Bevenues. 


„ Nihal Chand 
„ Ranganathan . 

„ B. L. Ooswami . 

„ S. B. Makode 

„ G. X. PranoU . 

„ X. R. Khanna . 
U. N. Sen 

„ H. U. Bhatti 

Mr. Khandalal Varma 


K. B. Roy 


„ S. N. Chattorji . 

„ N. P. Mukerji . 

„ K. D. Joehi 

Mr. S. H. Zaidi 
„ H. L. Varma 

„ Ghana Shyam Kaik 
„ Mohd. Siddique 
„ Maqbul Huaeoin 

BIr. Bishan Daa 
„ Altaf Husaain . 
Ikramullah Khan 


;1 

• I 

•J 

•J 


Storea Audit Aaaooiation. 


A. Barkat 


All India Aoooimta and Audit- 
Aasociation. 

Punjab Civil Aoooimta Aaaooiation. 

Office of the Deputy Accountant 
General, Poata and Telegrapha,. 
Delhi. 

Divisional Accountants Aaaooiation- 
Allahabad. 


} Bihar and Orissa Accounts Officers 
Association. 

. Post and Telegraph Audit Offices. 

} Secretariat and Attached Offices 
Daftris and ReccM-d Sorters Asso¬ 
ciation, New Delhi. 

Calcutta Customs Inferior Staff 
. J Union, Calcutta. 

} Accountant General’s Office, 
Punjab. 

Attached and Subordinate Offices 
Peons* Association. 

. Imperial Record Sorters and Daftris 
Association. 


Nika Singh 
Harphooi Singh 

Mohd. Mustafa Elhan 


. ^Lift Staff. 

Attached and Subordinate Staff 
Peon Association. 


A. P. Bhatnagar . Vlmperial Secretariat Jamadars and- 
Jai Narain . J Peons Association. 

P. Sitaraman . Federal Public Services Commis¬ 

sion. 


K. C. Mazumdar 


Auditor General's Inferior Services 
Association. 


Mr. Kalwant Rai 


Income Tax Officers Association, 
Punj-ib, N.W.F.P. & Delni. 


V. P. Chaudary 
0. P. Krishna Rao 

B. L. Vaish 


. \The Madras Income-Tax Gazetted- 
. f Service Association. 

Income-Tax Officers’ Association, 
United Provinces. 


P. Mukherjee 


Federation of Income-Tax Officers^ 
Association. 
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ISth^SeptMnber IMS . Mr. 8. V. Oupta - . \Central Boutl of Revenue Minia- 

„ D. V. Chaohad . . / terial OflScers’ TJnion, Bombay., 

„ Rajendra Misra , . Income-Tax Ministerial Officers’ 

„ Abdul Qhani Faruki ^ Association, U. P. 

Babu Gut Pershad . J 

lMi|)Septeaiber IMS . Mr. Varadkar . \Bombay Customs Appraising Staff 

„ De Cnix . J Association. 


„ Q. 0. Fegredo Calcutta CusUnns Preventive Ser¬ 

vice. 


„ R. N. Chatterjee Calcutta Customs Ministerial' 

Officers and Records Supply 
Association. 

„ M. R, Ferguston Bombay Customs Preventive Ser¬ 

vice -Association. 

„ P. V. Sundaresan Madras Central Excise Non- 

Gazetted Ministerial Officers.- 

Association. 

„ 8. Sahai . General Secretary, Executive Sub¬ 

ordinate Staff -Association,. 
Central Excise, Delhi. 

,, B N. Dutt Appraiser, Calcutta Customs. 

"til October IMS Mr. P. K. Sur . \Lower Subordinate Service- 

„ K. P. Bhattacharji . j Association, Survey of India, 

Debra Dun. 

„ R. L. Chakravarti . \Topographioal Assistants Assooia- 

„ B. Maitra ./ tion. Survey of India, Debra Dun. 

„ A. F. Murphy . "I Survery of India Class n Assoola- 

„ S. Q. Hasan . J tion. 


” Nath . 1 Upper Subordinate .Association. 

„ N. C. Roy . ^ Survery of India. 

„ J. B. Mathur . J 

*th Ootobw l94a. Mr. Bhagwant KJshore . T Delhi Province Teaohm’ Associa- 
„ Ishwar Das . f tion. 

,, K. K. Guha Roy Government of India library Aseo- 

ciation. 

„ Bhim Sen Represeptative, Government College- 

Staff, Ajmer. 

„ C. B. L. Mathur Representative, Ajmer-Merwarat 

Teachers’ Association. 




Sir A. Dean . 
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4th Ootdber 1948. Mr. N. D. Gulatti 


Civil Engineers Assooistion. 


Raghbir Singh President of the Central Publis 

Works Department Works Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Janardhan Sarma 


General Secretary, Central Public 
Works Depcutment Workers’ 
Union. 


Pyara Singh Mahal Overseer, Central P. W. D. 

Kund^ Singh Alwalia Sub-Divisional Officer, C. P. W. D. 
Harvans Singh Swamp Sub-Divisional Officer, C. P. W. D. 
P. S. Mahal. 


Prem Chand Jain. 


Kundan Singh Ahluvalia. 

Harbans Samp. 

S. H. Qorey. 

Kedar Kath Puri and Representatives of Draftsmen and 
others. Estimators, C. P. W. D., Now 

Delhi. - 


„ Chand Narain 
,, Aftab Ahmad . 

40th October 1948. Mr. C. T.. Kapur 

,, Gauri Dayal . 

„ S. M. Bose 
,, Jagdish Pershad 

„ W. N. Dass 

„ K. C. Sen 


.Central Public Works Department 
^ Divisional .^Ministerial Staff 
. J Union. 

. \ Clerks Assoeiation, Government 
. j of India Press, New Delhi. 

. \ Clerks Association, Aligarh Press. 


Clerks Association, Simla Press. 
Clerks Association, Calcutta Press, 


N. K. Ghosh . 


Central Stationery Office Employe 
Association. 


R. K. Mitra 
B. K. Dey 
G. P. Anand 

S. S. Joshi 
Syed Hussain 


. Press Workers’ Unions, Aligarh, 
. I Delhi Simla and P.S.V’s Press. 


lltb October 1946 Mr. I. Francis 


All India Association of Clerks 
Ordnance Factories, Aravankadu, 
HoadquMters Executive. 


R. B. Mathur . Storemen, Semi-Clerical Associa¬ 

tion, Rifle Factory, Ishapore. 
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AFPBKDIOES 


11th Ootob«r 194«— 


14th October 194<l 


16th October 1946. 


Mr. V. B. Joshi 

„ Rustogi . 

„ S. Thiagarajan 

„ Elmo Decruz 

„ N. N. Qoswami 
„ N. Vedaratram 
„ R. Singh 

„ Finch 

„ S. Y. Kolhetkar 
„ P. KT Sharma 

„ N. Keehavan. 

„ J. Almeidia 

„ S. Ambawla 


Inspectorate of Military Explosive 
Staff Association, Kirkee. 

Ordnance Factory, Shahjehanpore. 

President of Cordite Factory' 
Labour Onion, Aravankadu. 


Vice President, Cordite Factory- 
Labour Union, Aravankadu. 


.^Ordnance Factory, Ishapore. 

Bombay Mint. 

Naval Dockyard, Bombay. 

Government Medical Stores Workers' 
Union, Madras. 

Secretary, Government Medioah 
Stores Workers’ Union, Madras. 


Government 

Bombay. 

Government 

Bombay. 


Medical Stores^ 

Medical Stores 


■1 


„ Ghulam Hussain 
„ Fazaldad 
„ Ghulam Blasim . J 

Mr. C. Subrrmani 
„ B. B. Sharma . 

Capt. T. L. Millar 
Hr. S. K. Mehlain . 

„ B. S. Puri 

Sardar Hamam Singh 

Mr, S. L. Tewari . 

„ I,eloband Malhotra 
Dr. B. B. Mundkar 
„ T. Ahmed 
„ K. A. Chaudhury 


Salt Mine Workers Association. 

D.M.S.2(F) Medical Directorate, 
D.M.S.2(F) Medical Directorate. 


M.G./B.E.6. 

M.G./M.E.6. 

Air Force Store Keepers Associa¬ 
tion. 

Association of Storekeepers and 
Storemen, I.A.O.C., Chhoki, 
Allahabad. 

I.A.O.C. 

R.A.F. Clerical Association. 

Gazetted Officer’s Association,. 
I.A.R.I. 

Do. 

Class I Central Service Officers'' 
Association, F.R.I., DehraDun. 
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APPSHDIOXS 


loth October 1946— 
oontd. 


18th October 1946 


19th October 1946 


Dr. M. 6. Raizada 


Mr. R. N. Banerji 


Class II Central Serrice Officers 
Association, R.R.I., Debra Dun. 

Government Test House, Alipore. 


„ B. S. Khushalapa 


„ S. S. Ahmed 


„ C. S. Jail . 


„ Naga and Others 


Representative 


President, Ron-Gazetted Officers’ 
Association, Coorg. 

. Veterinary Research Institute, 
Izatnagar. 

Ministerial Staff Association, 
I. A. R. I. 

Ministerial Staff, Geological 
Survey Non-Gazetted Staff 
Association, (Ministerial^ Poona. 

. Chief Commissioner’s Office, Delhi. 


Dr. Satyanarayaaan 
Mr. M. L. Mathur 

Dr. H. D. Srivastava 
Mr. S. R. Hassan 


} Non-Gazetted Scientific Staff 
Association, I. A. R. I. 

} Research Workers Association, 
Imperial Veterinary Research 
Institute. 


„ H. N. Roy 


. All India Ordnance Factory Che¬ 
mists’ Association. 


„ B. J. Patel 
„ B. D. Darkar 
„ V. R. Natesan . 


. Physical Assistant, Government 
Test House, Alipore. 

. Chemical Assistant, Government 
Test House, Alipore. 

. Technical Superintendents Associa¬ 
tion, Office of the Superintendent 
of Insurance, Simla. 


R. Ghosh . 


„ V. N. Sharma 
Dr. A. L, Srmdra Rao 


. Chemists, Geological Survey of 
India. 

} Council of Scientific Research La* 
boratories, Delhi. 


Mr. A. Chardutt 


■Ordnance Factories. 


,, A. G. Brooks . . Assistant Surgeon, Central Re¬ 

search Institute, Kasauli. 


Mr. K. Venkataraman . I Station Engineers, All India Radio. 

„ K. P. Harve . . / 

N. D. Matange . . \ Assistant Engineers, All India 

” K. R. Vaidyanathan . J Radio. 

,, H. L. Chopra . . Technical Assistant, All India 

Radio. 


Mohd. Makhtar 
D. N. Mitra 
Mohd. Ali 


All India Radio Mechanics Assooia^ 
tion. 


M. N. Viawanathan Translators, All India Radio, 
and others. 
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ArmiBioM 


42nd October 1946 


IStb. ITovember 1946 


Mr. Sathe . 
Huddart . 


Fershad 


F. Herbert 
R. Neutoh 

D. V. Baddy" . 
M. N. Roy 

B. K. Sethi 
Gajendra Singh 
Z. K. Mahmood. 

B. S. Pawi 


, "1 Indian Ordnance Civilian Gaeet- 
. / ted OfiaoerS’ Association, 
Co8B4>ore. 

. Civil Gaietted Officers’ Associa¬ 
tion, Cawnpore. 

} Forman’s Assooiation, Rifle 
Factory, Ishapore. 

} AU India Association, Ordnance 
and Clothing Factories, Ishapore. 

^Cantonment Officers’ Association. 

. Bengal Pilot Service. 


„ D. Krishna Rai 
„ T. Aboo-Backar. 

Representative , 


’ ^Cochin Port Staff. 

. Lower Gazetted Service Officers’ 
Association, G. I. P. Rly. 


Representative 
Mr. D. Sandilya 


„ V. V. Bhide 
„ E. J. Anston 

„ J. E. Jaok . 


;} 


O. T. Railway Gazetted Officers’ 
Association. 

G. I. P. Railway Indian Officers 
Association ^nd Indian Railway 
Service of Accoimts Associa¬ 
tion. 

B. B. A C. I'. Railway Officers’ 
Assooiation. 

G. I. P. Railway Officers’ Assooia¬ 
tion. 


„ Iyer 

„ Ranjit Singh 
,, Subbaraman 
Representative 

Mr. Y. P. Kulkami . 

,, S. V. M. Sundaram 


S. I. Railway Officers’ Assooiation. 

N. W. Railway Traffic Officers 
Association. 

E. I. Railway Engineering Officers 
Assooiation. 

E. I. A B. A. Railways Lower 
Gazetted Service OfiSoers Assooia¬ 
tion. 

I. R. S. E. Officers Assooiation, 
N. W. Rly. 

Rmresentative of the Superior 
^rvioe Officers of the Revised 
Scales of Pay, E. I. Railway. 


M. S. Murthy 


M. A S. M. Railway Officers Asso¬ 
oiation. 


C. T. Grey 


m 


Secretary, Lower Gazetted Ser¬ 
vice Officers Assooiation, N. W. 
Railway. 




APPBNOIOSS 


19th Norember 1946 .{ Dr. A. V. Subramaniap . 8. I. Railway Mediosl Staff Aaao* 

elation. 


„ Mohd. Sbafl 

K. W. Railway Assistant Surgeons 
Association. 

„ P. N. Kapur 

. Divisional Medical Officer, K. R' 
Railway. 

„ M. M. D. Chugtai 

. Divisional Medica^ Officer, N. 
Railway. 

„ 8. S. Jetley 

. All India Medical Licentiates Assos- 
ciation, N. W. Railway Br. 

„ D. R. Malhotra 

Chemists and Metallurgists Asso^ 
elation, B. B. & C. I. Railway. 

Haj. B. B. Deahpand^ 

Chemist and Metallurgist, E. L. 
Railway. 

Mr. J. M. Bannerjee 

Representative of Chemists, Jamal- 
ptir. 

M. N.Bhide . 

Representative of Chemists, Luck¬ 
now. 

„ B. D. Agarwal 

Representative of Chemists, Ajmer> 

„ S. Sharma 
„ R. Aiyar . . <•, 

^S. I. Railway Cleiks Association. 

Representative 

General Staff Committee, B. B. A 

C. I. Rly. 

Mr. T. R. Krishnamurthy 

Representative of Personal Clerks,. 

S. I. Railway. 

Representative of Typists, 8. I. 
Railway. 

„ D. Thomas 


„ M. S. Bhatia . 

E. I. Railway Typists Assoeiation. 

„ Kdward Dhanaraj 

Acooimts Department Executive- 
Employees Association, S. I- 
Railway. 

„ Saigal 

Sub-Heads Association, Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office. 

„ M. A. Setrma 

Railway Rates Advisory Commit¬ 
tee. 

„ Suena 

„ Qoswamy . 

Ie. I. Railway Stenographers* 

J Association. 

Representative 

Commercial Staff Association, E. L- 
Railway. 

Representaffve. 

N. W. Railway Accounts Union. 

Representative 

G. I. P. Railway Accounts Staff 
Union. 

Mr, S. Qumswamy . 

All India RaiHraymen’s Federa¬ 
tion. 
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AP1‘8N1>I0BB 


9th Kbrttbhtr 1946 . 


lat ]f7ovember 1946 . 


Mr. H. L. Qiri . 



Telegraph and Station Masters 
Assooiation, Agra (G. I. P.). 

„ P. V. S. Murty 

„ Chakravairty 


■J 

Assistant Station Masters and 
>. Station Masters Group, B. N. 
Railway. 

„ K. N. Roy. 


Signallers Group, B. N. BaQway 
Employees Union. 

„ A. P. Varma 

„ Kulkami .. 


• 

■ Oabinmen, G. I. P. Railway. 

„ .Deshpande 


• . 


Bepresentativea 


. All India Station Masters’ CounoiL 

Representative 



Brakesmen’s Assooiation, G. I. P. 
Railway. 

Mr. R. L. Dave 


. 

Guards Assooiation, Tundla. 

Sardar Sant Singh 



Guards Assooiation, N. W. Rail¬ 
way. 

Representative 


• 

Speoial Tioket Examiners Asso¬ 
oiation, N. W. Railway. 

Mr. Kazmi 


• 

All India Railway Tioket Exa¬ 
miners Assooiation. 

„ S. Guruawamy 

„ Ladik Ram 


• 

IaU India Railwayman’s Federa- 
J tion. 

Mr. P. L, Tipnis 



1 Representatives of Inspeoting and 
^ Operating Staff, Xraotion De- 

„ C. Mi Kotwal 


• 

J partment, G. I. P.' Railway. 

„ V. S. Ramanathan 

. 

Electric Traction Drivers Assooia¬ 
tion, S. I. Railway. 




Mr. S. Joseph . 

! 

• 

M. A S. M. Railway Running Staff 
Association. 

„ John Almida 

• 


S. I. Railway Loco Transportation 
Assooiation, Erode. 

„ S.K.Roy 

■ 


E. I. Railway Meohanios Assooia¬ 
tion. 

„ N. C. Siroar 

• 


Rraresentative of Chargemen, 
Lucknow. 

„ S.,P. Tewari 

• 


Rraresentative of Chargemen, 

tLunalpur. 

„ L. C. Misra, 

• 


Chargemen, G. I. P. Railway. 

„ Chaudhry 

• 

• 

New Seale Joumeymen and Charge- 
men’s Assooiation, N. W. Rail¬ 
way. 

Representative 

• 

• 

Permanent Way Superior Staff 
Assooiation, N; W. Railway. 
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APPjDrsioia 


2lBt Kovembev lM^-> 

toM. 


2lBt Xovemb«r 1046 
(Afternoon). 

22nd November 1040. 

23rd November 1046 
and 

26th November 1046. 


Mr. R. L. Basra . 

M M. A. KTiitn 

,1 Kalappa 
„ Ouruswamy 
Mr. B. &. lUmakriahnan 
„ Kalappa . 

Mr. Guruewamy 

„ O. N. Sukhi 

„ J. Basu 

„ Mirsa Mohd. Ibrahim 
„ Cyprin 

„ Mohindar Singh 
„ Mitra 
„ M. A. Khan 

Representative 

Mr. K. N. Nadkhami 
„ J. S. Sharma 
„ Luther 
., Chakravarthy 
„ Jha . 

Mr. Choudhry 
„ Bhattaoharya 
„ Bannerjeo . 

„ Oanguli 
Representative 
Representative 

Mr. Kalyanssundaram 
„ O. R. Thyagarajan 
„ Roderidge 
„ Raraanathan 


Ifeolagan Train Szaminers Asig 
oiation, N. W BkQway. 

All India ' Railway Meohanki^ 
Workers Union, Lahore. 


} 


All India RaHwaymen’s Fedei^ 
tion. 


S. 1. Railway Workers Union. 

B. N. Railway Indian Labour 
Union. 

All India Railwayman’s Federation. 


B. B. Jk C. I. Railway Employees 
Union. 

B. A. Railway Rail Road Woikan 
Union. 


^N. W. Railway Workers Trad* 
Union. 


United Union of N. 1^' Railway 
Workers. 

Railway Workers Assooiation,. 
Moradabad. 

B. B. A C. I. Railwaymen’s Uniom 
B. B. Sc C. I. Railwayman’s Union.. 


1 


O. T. Railway Employees Aasooia* 
tion. 


A. Railway Employees Assa> 
ciation. 


O. T. Railwaymen’s Union. 

All India Railway Muslim Em¬ 
ployees Assooiation. 

S. I. Railway Labour Union. 


^S. I. Railwi^ Employees 
oiation. 
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AFPSHSIOBS 


28rd Ncvei&ber 1948 
and 

28th November 1946— 
eontd. 


7th December 1946 . 


Qth December 1946 . 


10th December 1946 
and 

11th December 1946. 


12th December 1946 . 


ISth December 1946 . 


14th tlecember 1946 


Mr. D. 8. Vaidya 

„ LadikRam 

„ AmarDaa 

Mr. H. C. Sbarma 
„ M. K. Nair 
„ P. N. Vaeudevan 

„ K. S. Aiyakutti 

„ O. P. Sharma . 

Mr.^V. G. Dalvi 

Mr. Boy Chowdhury 


. Q. I. P. Railwaymen’e Union. 
. "I 

>N. W. Baflway Union. 


. ^Btafif, P. & T. Direclorate. 

. P. * T. Aocountcknts’ Union. 

P. A T. Directorate Employees' 
Union. 

All India Postmen and Lower 
Grade Staff Union. 

All India Postal and B. M. 8. Union, 
Delhi. 


„ K; Baraamurthy 
„ M. A. Jabbar. 

Dr. Noronha . 


. ^ Indian P. * T. Union, Delhi. 

. Federation of P. A T. Unions and 
Indian Telegraph Association, 
Calcutta. 


Mr. P. C. Chatter ji and All India Telegraph Union, Calcutta. 
Bepreaentatives of 30 
other Unions. 


Mr. Kavlekar . 

„ Ban\amurthy 
„ P. C. Chatterji 
Dr. Noronha . 


„ D. V. Pradhan 
„ B. K. Bawat 
„ D. N. Ganguly 

Mr. J. C. Shyam 


All India Postmen and Lower 
Grade Staff Union, Bombay. 

Indian P. A T. Union, Delhi. 

All India Telegraph Union, Calcutta. 

Federation of P. A T. Uniops. 


:} 


All India Administrative Offices 
Association. 

All India Telenaph Union and A1 1 
India T<uegrsph Workmen’s 
Union. 


„ P. C. Chatterji 


All India Telegraph Union. 


Dr. Noronha 
Mr. Bamamurthi 


Federation of P. A T. Unions. 
Indian P. A T. Union, Delhi. 


,, Basant Singh 
„ 8. N. Bane^i 
„ P. K. Mukerji 



India Telephone 
Union, Delhi. 


Bevenne 


Dr. Noronha 


Federation of P. A T. Unions. 


Mr. P. C. Chatterji . 
„ 8hyam 




All India 'f'elegn^h Union. 


,, Bamamurthi 


Indian P. A T. Union, Delhi. 


,, Bajini Mukerji . 
„ A. Bbattaohsjya 


^P. * T. Indtistrial Workers’ Union. 
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APPBia>I<»8 


14th Deoemher IMfl— 

eonid. 


ICth D«oeinber 1946 . 


17th December 1946 . 


18th D«oember 1946 . 


2lit December 1946 . 


llr. N. Gopal Ceatral.Telegraph Ofioe, Madrti. 

„ R. Ethirajulu Naidu Madrae Pieeidency Postmen Union. 


T. K. Karuppanan 
Pillai. 

Krishnan . 


Madras Postmen Union, Oonoor 
Nilgiris. 

Madras P. & T. Union. 


Mr. Tierney ... "I 

„ Mahadevan . ^Telegraph Communication Engi* 

,, Jamal Mohiuddin . J neers’ Class II Association.- 


Venkataraman . Engineering Supervisors Associi 

tion, Nagpur. 


,, Sahay 
„ Rajagopalaii 


} Engineering Supervisors .Associa¬ 
tion, Delhi. 


Mr. Aganvala . 
,, Sud . 

„ Kari 
„ Ramakant 


yXelegrajih Engineers’ (Class I) 
Association. 


,, Sher Mohammad 
Lt. Col.-Sherrard Smith 
Mr. S. N. Qiipta 
ithi Bahadur N, N. Benerji 




-Postal Officers (Class I) Association. 


Khan Bahadur Ashraf'j 
Hussain. | 

Mr. G. N. Dutta 
„ H. C. Sen . 


Mr. C. Bhattaoharya 


. ^Postmasters’ Association. 

. State Railway Coal Workers ’ Union. 


,, Chiraniit Singh . 

,, A. P. Suri 

,, M. L. Chopra 
„ M. S. Chakravarty. 


} Government of India Temporary 
Govt. Servants' Association. 

'(Representing the Chief Commis- 
f sioner^ Delhi and .Ajmer. 
Merwara. 


Mr. Chakravarty 
,, Srivistava 
„ A. Sharma 
„ P. N. Etsan 
,, Doraiappan 


1 

[■Delhi Provinob M. E. -S. Workers 
I Pnderation. 
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